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PREFACE. 


The  present  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  contains 
the  Papers  read  in  the  Depaitmeuts  of  Health  and  Social  Econo- 
my at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1882,  together  with  the  address  of 
the  President,  and  of  Miss  Clara  Barton,  and  a  portion  of  the 
debate  on  the  Papers  read.  The  Journal,  No.  XVII.,  will  con- 
tain the  rest  of  the  Papers  and  Addresses  read  at  Saratoga  in 
September,  1882.  At  that  time,  the  Order  of  Business  was  as 
follows  : 

GENERAL    MEETING    OF    1882. 

MONDAY  EVENING,  SEPTEMBER  4. 

8,  P.  M.,  Opening  Address  by  President  Watland. 

8.30,  P.  M.,  Annual  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn. 

TUESDAY,     SEl^EMBER    5. 

MORNING    8E88ION. 

!).30,  A.  M.,  un  Address  by  tiie  Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D. 

11,  A.  M.,  Commemoration  of  Charles  Darwin. 

12,  M.,  Abstract  of  a  Paper  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of  Washington, 
on  The  Civilization  of  the  American  Indian^  followed  by  a  debate. 

1,  P.  M.,  A  Report  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  on  The  Pro- 
greaaive  Spelling. 

EVENING — general    SESSION. 

8.30,  P.  M.,  an  Address  on  National  Aid  for  Education,  by  Rev.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  debate. 

WEDNESDAY,    SEI*1'EMBER  G. 

I)  30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Health  Department,  Walter 
Channing,  M.D.,  of  Bo8tcm,  on  Boards  of  Health,  tic,  with  communications 
tYom  Dr.  Henry  B.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Michigan  Board  of  Health,  and 
F.  B.  Sanborn. 

10.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Management  of  Chronic  Inebriates  and  In. 
sane  Drunkards,  by  A.  N.  Blodgett,  M.D.,  of  Boston,  followed  by  a  debate. 

11.30,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Health  Care  of  Households,  irith  special  Refer- 
ence to  House  Drainage,  by  E.  M.  Hunt,  M.D.,  of  the  New  Jersey  Board  of 
Health. 

12,  M.,  a  Paper  on  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  Hoarding  Schools,  by  1). 
F.  LiNi'OLN,  M.D.,  of  Reading,  Pa. 


THE   SARATOGA  MEETING  Or   1882.  V 

13.30,  P.  M,,  a  Paper  on  The  Health  of  Crtminal  Women,  by  Eliza  M. 
MosHER,  M.D.,  Superintendent  of  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory  for 
Women  at  Sherborn.  The  debate  following  this  paper  was  opened  by  Mrs. 
Clara  T.  Leonard,  of  Springfield,  Mass. 

8,  P.  M.,  Annual  election  of  officers. 

8.30,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Miss  Clara  Barton,  on  International  Relief 
Associatiom. 

THURSDAY,    SEPTEMBER    7. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    JURISPRUDENCE. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

10,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Professional  Ethics,  by  Theodore  Bacon,  Esq.,  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

11,  A.  M.,  a  Paper  on  Disfranchisement  for  Crime,  by  James  F.  Colbt, 
Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

12,  M.,  a  Paper  by  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Esq.,  of  Johns  Hopkins  Univer- 
sity, Baltimore,  on  Local  Self- Government  in  the  Northicestem  States, 

I,  P.  M.,  a  Paper  by  Hamilton  Andrews  Hill,  Esq  ,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Penalties  for  Crime  against  Property. 

8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  on 
The  Relations  Between  China  and  the  United  States, 

9,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
on  Unsocial  Forces. 

FRIDAY,    SEPTEMBER    8. 

department  of    social  economy. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman. 

10,  A.  M.,  a  Report  on  Hours  of  Factory  Labor  for  Women  and  Minors, 

II,  A.  M.,  a  Report  by  Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wkight,  Mrs.  H.  H.  Robinson, 
and  Miss  Lucy  Larcom,  on  Early  Factory  Labor  in  New  England. 

12,  M.,  a  Paper  by  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcijer,  on  The  Civilization  of  the 
American  Indian. 

8,  P.  M.,  an  Address  by  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Esq.,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  on  The  Factory  as  an  Element  of  Civilization, 

In  printing  these  Addresses  and  Papers  it  was  voted  by  the 
Council  that  the  Report  on  Hours  of  Factory  Labor,  bv  Rev.  Jksse 
H.  JoxKS,  should  be  printed  according  to  the  wish  of  the  writer  in 
the  peculiar  spelling  adopted  by  him  ;  and  this  has  accordingly 
been  done,  in  the  present  Number.  L>r.  Waylaxd'.s  Report  on  The 
Progressive  Spelling  will  be,  in  like  manner,  printed  in  the  spelling 
adopted  by  the  author  in  the  next  Number. 

At  the  election  of  otHcers  for  the  year  18H2-3,  the  persons  were 
chosen  whose  names  appear  in  the  list  on  page  viii,  and  these 
have  all  accepted  their  appointment. 


VI  AMERICAN  SOCIAL   SCIENCE   ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  General  Session  on  the  Evening  of  September  5th,  after 
the  Address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Mato,  and  a  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
General  Eaton,  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  Dr. 
Harris,  it  was  voted  on  motion  of  Dr.  Harris : 

*'That  this  Association  instruct  the  Council  to  consider  the 
feasibility'  of  presenting  a  memorial  to  Congress  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  a  bill  appropriating  funds  for  the  assistance  of  popular 
education  in  the  several  States,  for  a  period  of  years ;  said  fund 
to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy." 

In  accordance  with  this  vote  the  Council  at  its  quarterly  meeting, 
December  28,  1882,  adopted  a  Memorial  to  the  United  States 
Congress,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled: 

The  American  Social  Science  Association,  impressed  with  the 
danger  involved  in  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  illiterate 
voters  in  the  population  of  this  country,  as  revealed  in  the  last 
census,  for  the  proper  enlightenment  of  which  class  of  voters 
many  of  the  States  are  unable  to  make  adequate  provision ;  and 
believing  tliat  a  government  resting  on  the  sutfrage  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  cannot  preserve  itself  from  corrupt  influence,  nor 
secure  a  high  degree  of  civil  freedom,  unless  education  is  generally 
diffused  amongst  all  classes  of  voters ;  and  further  believiug  it  to 
be  within  the  Constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  provide  in  this 
manner  for  the  safety  of  the  Kei)ublic,  and  that  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  the  freedmen  imposes  an  especial  obligation  upon  the 
Government  to  qualify  them  for  a  safe  discharge  of  the  new  duties 
devolved  upon  them ;  would  earnestly  pray  that  j'our  honorable 
body  will  take  prompt  and  efHcient  measures  to  avert  these 
dangers ;  that  money  raised  from  such  sources  as  3'our  honorable 
bod}'  may,  in  its  wisdom,  deem  best,  shall  be  distributed,  for  a 
limited  period,  to  the  common  schools  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, on  the  basis  of  illiteracy ;  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  not 
supersede  nor  interfere  with  local  efforts,  but  rather  stimulate  the 
same,  and  render  them  more  eflicient ;  said  money's  to  be  distrib- 
uted under  such  guarantees  as  shall  secure  their  application  to  the 
object  herein  nameil,  with  equal  justice  to  all  classes  of  citizens. 

Prepared  by  order  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association 
by  the  Council  of  the  Association. 

Attest:  Francis  Wavland,  President, 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  Secretary. 

Boston,  Dec.  28, 1882. 


THE   LATE   JUDGE   POTTER.  Vll 


The  General  Secretary  in  his  Annual  Report  in  this  number  of 
the  Journal  has  paid  the  tribute  of  the  Association  to  its  first 
President,  the  late  Professor  William  Barton  Rogers,  and  has 
mentioned  briefly  the  death  of  another  of  the  founders  and  early 
officers  of  the  Association,  Judge  Potter  of  Rhode  Island.  The 
hand  of  another  friend  who  had  known  him  for  many  3'ears  and 
whose  initials  will  be  recognized,  adds  this  more  extended  notice 
of  the  latter : 

The  Hon.  E.  R.  Potter,  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Rhode  Island,  formerly  Secretary  of  the  Jurisprudence 
Department,  and  for  several  ^'ears  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of 
this  Association,  died  at  his  home  in  Kingston,  R.  I.,  April  10, 1882, 
in  the  seventy-first  3'ear  of  his  age. 

Our  Association  numbered  among  its  members  no  more  stead- 
fast or  loval  friend  than  Judge  Potfer.  While  the  engrossing 
duties  of  his  judicial  ottlce  prevented  him,  for  the  most  part,  from 
presenting  formal  papers  at  our  annual  meetings,  his  regular 
attendance,  the  keen  interest  which  he  manifested  in  the  discussion 
of  his  favorite  topics,  and  the  ripe  wisdom  which  he  contributed 
to  our  conferences,  made  him  a  welcome  and  much  valued  asso- 
ciate in  our  labors. 

There  were  few  important  problems,  in  education  or  jurispru- 
dence, which  Judge  Potter  had  not  carefully  considered.  As 
Commissiouer  of  Public  Schools,  he  had  labored  siiecessfullv  to 
elevate  the  standard  of  education  in  his  native  State.  As  jurist 
and  legislator  he  had  ever  been  on  the  side  of  sound,  legal 
reform.  For  the  crude,  careless  methods  of  law-making,  so  com- 
mon in  our  da}',  he  had  a  dislike  amounting  to  abhorrence,  and  he 
gave  his  cordial  support  to  every  measure  which  promised  to 
amend  this  serious  evil.  Conservative  of  the  good,  he  was  not 
tolerant  of  the  harmful  in  any  subject  which  engaged  his  attention 
or  called  forth  his  energies.  A  diligent  student  and  sincere  lover 
of  Social  Science,  he  was  warmly  attached  to  the  organization  in 
which  he  had  from  the  first  been  a  prominent  figure.  His  absence 
from  our  autumnal  gathering  will  be  long  lamented. 

F.  ^y. 

Xew  Haven,  Connecticut. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 


BY  THE    PRESIDENT   OF   THE    ASSOCIATION,    PROF.   FRANCIS   WAYLAND, 

OF   YALE   COLLEGE. 

Usage  seems  to  suggest,  if  it  does  not  prescribe, *that  one  who,  as 
the  result  of  foolish  ambition  or  fatal  good  nature,  finds  himself 
for  a  second  time  presiding  over  the  meetings  of  this  Association, 
shall  not  add  the^  enormit}'  of  a  long  address  to  the  evil  example  of 
a  second  term. 

But  while  I  willingly  concede  something  to  your  reasonable 
hopes,  I  cannot  hold  myself  absolved  from  the  pleasant  duty  of 
bidding  you  welcome  to  this  place  and  these  proceedings.  I  per- 
form this  service  the  more  cheerfully,  because,  as  I  s{)eak,  the 
genius  loci  seems  to  stand  b}'  my  side  and  to  give  added  zest  and 
emphasis  to  the  greeting.  And  truly  it  is  most  fitting,  that  here, 
where  wearied  brains  recruit  their  force,  and  enfeebled  bodies  regain 
their  strength,  and  jaded  beauty  renews  its  charm,  philanthropists 
should  seek  a  cure  for  social  ills,  a  remedy  for  the  diseases  of  the 
body  politic. 

Nay,  docs  not  a  like  felicity  attend  the  time  of  our  assembling? 
We  come  together  refreshed  by  sea  breeze  or  mountain  air,  at  the 
close  of  summer's  idle  or  restful  weeks,  and,  before  returning  to 
the  en2:r(>s8ing  cares  of  busy  lives,  pause  here  that  we  may  devote 
a  few  days  to  the  study  of  that  science  which  aims  to  elevate  hu- 
manity to  a  higher  plane  of  usefulness  and  happiness. 

But  in  a  broader  and  more  general  meaning,  has  not  our  Ameri- 
can Association  peculiar  reason  to  congratulate  itself  upon  the 
favorable  conditions  under  which  it  is  convened  ?  Foremost  among 
these  is  the  very  gratifying  circumstance  that  a  thousand  leagues 
of  angry  ocean  separate  and  protect  us  from  the  grave  interna- 
tional complications  which  are  at  this  moment  threatening  the 
peace  of  Europe.  Indeed,  it  cannot  have  escaped  the  observation 
of  some  of  you  that  the  President  of  our  sister  Association  in 
Great  Britain,  in  his  opening  address  at  the  session  of  1880,  con- 
fined himself  to  a  consideration  of  the  attitude  which  it  was  desir- 
able  that  England  maintain  towards   Continental   powers.     His 
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conclusion  was,  that  "  the  whole  of  Europe  is  inspired  by  the 
Prussian  system,  and  that  to  prevent  England  from  being  drawn 
into  this  vortex  is,  in  an  eminent  degree,  a  great  problem  of  social 
science."  From  the  necessity  of  ever  considering  any  such  prob- 
lem as  a  prominent  feature  of  social  science  in  America,  let  us 
fervently  pray  to  be  delivered  !  It  is  pertinent  to  remark,  in  pass- 
ings and  we  say  it  with  sincere  regret,  that  the  mother  country,  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  1882,  does  not  find  herself  in  an  improved 
or  more  encouraging  condition  in  reference  to  her  foreign  relations. 

Again,  consider  the  fact  that  while  Great  Britain  is  convulsed 
to  its  centre  with  the  throes  of  civil  strife,  of  which  the  most  fla- 
grant symptoms  are  undetected  assassination,  unY)unished  outrage 
and  unfinished  legislation,  we  are  enjoying  a  most  welcome  respite 
from  every  variety  of  domestic  dissension.  Thanks  to  the  unholy 
alliance  of  ignorance  and  injustice,  cowardice  and  greed,  the  Chi- 
nese question  is  shelved  for  the  present.  The  American  Indian, 
always  a  source  of  irritation,  is  not  just  now  a  source  of  alarm. 
Of  this,  I  believe,  no  one  complains  but  the  Indian  trader,  unless 
it  be  the  Indian  agent.  The  Southern  negro,  dignitied  by  the 
ballot,  enlightened  by  education  and  made  comparatively  inde- 
pendent by  habits  of  industry  and  thrift,  has  practically  ceased  to 
be  one  of  the  wards  of  the  nation.  With  rival  parties  bidding  for 
his  vote,  the  danger  that  he  will  be  seriously  oppressed  has  greatly 
diminished,  if  it  has  not  wholly  disappeared. 

Occasional  instances  of  brutality  will,  of  course,  occur,  some- 
times amounting,  as  in  a  ver}'  recent  case  in  Alabama,  to  organized 
lawlessness,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  southern  sentiment 
on  this  question  is  rapidly  assuming  a  more  healthAil  tone. 

But  there  are  other  considerations  which  seem  to  point  to  the 
present  as  an  auspicious  time  for  the  work  in  which  we  are  engaged. 
Various  engrossing  topics — mainly  legacies  of  our  late  war  for  the 
Union — which  for  years  largely  absorbed  public  attention,  have 
either  found  their  sufficient,  if  not  always  satisfactory,  solution, 
or  no  longer  occupy  their  former  places  in  the  foreground.  Of  the 
unsettled  and  vital  questions  which  remain,  decidedly  those  which 
most  nearly  affect  our  moral  and  material  interests  as  a  nation  and 
as  individuals,  lie  strictly  within  the  domain  of  social  science. 
Many  of  them  have  received  skilful  treatment  at  recent  sessions 
of  our  Association.  The  relations  of  capital  to  labor,  the  educa- 
tion of  f reedmen,  the  adulteration  of  food,  the  principles  of  taxa- 
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tdon,  national  and  municipal,  public  libraries,  civil  service  reform, 
temperance  legislation  in  its  various  aspects,  legal  and  technical 
education,  an  elective  judiciary,  homes  for  the  poor,  Chinese 
immigration,  municipal  government,  free  trade  and  the  tariff, 
savings  banks,  the  protection  of  immigrants  and  the  prevention  of 
pauperism,  the  property  rights  of  married  women,  ventilation 
and  drainage,  divorce  legislation,  American  journalism,  the  treat- 
ment of  insanity — these  and  kindred  topics,  of  not  infeiior  im- 
portance, have  been  presented  for  your  consideration  in  papers  of 
conspicuous  merit,  followed,  not  infrequently*,  by  well  sustained 
and  profitable  debate. 

And  now,  if  the  question  be  asked  ;  What  has  our  Association 
ever  accomplished  by  its  papers  and  discussion?  —  a  question 
sometimes  propounded  b}'  men  whose  highest  ideal  of  an  arena  for 
the  display  of  intellectual  activity  is  a  political  convention,  and 
who  only  feebly  entertain  if  the^'  do  not  scornfully-  dismiss  any 
project  whicfi  did  not  originate  in  a  caucus,  and  does  not  give  fair 
promise  of  ending  in  an  appropriation, — we  reply,  with  becoming 
distrust  of  our  own  capacity  and  an  adequate  sense  of  the  trivial 
character  of  our  labors,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  average 
modern  '^statesman,"  that  while  such  an  Association  as  ours 
cannot  speak  with  binding  authoiity  upon  any  subject,  and,  at 
best,  can  only  indirectly  affect  legislation,  yet  it  ma^'  possibly 
serve  a  useful  purpose  as  a  channel  through  which  the  public  may 
derive  much-needed  knowledge  on  questions  of  daily  interest  in 
every  community,  nay,  in  ever}-  household. 

It  would  not  indeed  be  ditficult  to  show  that  subjects  which 
have  been  earnestly  considered  and  seriously  urged  ui)on  the  atten- 
tion of  thoughtful  men  by  members  of  this  Association,  have,  in 
time,  largel}'  influenced  public  opinion  and  materialh'  modified 
statute  law. 

But  if  this  were  not  so,  we  should  not  feel  called  upon  to 
apologize  for  continuing  the  work,  lie  who,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Bacon,  'MalK)rs  for  the  glory  of  the  Creator  and  the  relief  of  man's 
estate.*'  is  surely  embarked  in  no  unworthy  undertaking.  To  lead 
men  away  from  '*  ancient  forms  of  party  strife,"  and  seek  to  com- 
bine them  in  an  attempt  to  bring  in  "nobler  modes  of  life,  with 
sweeter  manners,  purer  laws" — what  is  this  but  the  legitimate 
outcome  of  an  enlightened,  Christian  civilization — a  civilization 
» which  acknowledges  the  universal  obligation  of  the  Golden  Kule 
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rather  than  the  heathen  spirit  of  that  early  inquiry — which  finds,  I 
fear,  too  many  IViends  at  the  present  day :  *'  Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?" 

In  the  course  of  a  valuable  paper  read  at  our  meeting  in  October, 
1869,  General  Garfield  (for  many  years  an  active  member  of  this 
Association)  used  the  following  language:  ''Society  is  an  organ- 
ism whose  elements  and  forces  conform  to  laws  as  constant  and 
pervasive  as  those  which  govern  the  material  universe ;  and  the 
study  of  these  laws  will  enable  man  to  ameliorate  his  condition ; 
to  emancipate  himself  from  the  cruel  dominion  of  superstition,  and 
from  countless  evils  which  were  once  thought  beyond  his  control ; 
and  will  make  him  the  master  rather  than  the  slave  of  nature." 

If  this  be  true,  and  at  this  day  the  soundness  of  the  proposition 
will  hardly  be  questioned,  what  occupation  can  be  more  ennobling, 
what  more  inspiriog,  what  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of 
mankind,  than  the  effort  by  patient  research  to  discover  these 
laws,  by  apt  illustration  and  analogy  to  make  clear  their  meaning, 
and  by  earnest  appeal  to  emphasize  their  paramount  importance  ? 

Certainly  it  is  not  in  a  period  of  unexampled  prosperit}'  that  we 
should  relax  our  exertions.  The  manifest  danger  at  such  a  time 
is  that  in  the  headlong  pursuit  of  wealth  men  will  close  their  ears 
to  every  form  of  inquir}'  which  does  not  promise  instant  and  tan- 
gible results;  that  they  will  "count  that  day  lost"  which  is  not 
devoted  to  the  perilous  excitement  of  speculation,  or  the  luxurious 
idleness  in  which  the  over-tasked  brain  and  body  seek  relief  and 
relaxation.  Besides  these,  how  many  are  there  who  never  pause 
in  the  race  for  fortuue  but  to  pick  up  a  golden  apple,  and  whose 
goal  is  rarely  reached  until  their  strength  is  exhausted. 

If  any  stimulus  were  needed  to  incite  us  to  increased  activity,  it 
would  be  furnished  by  a  moment's  reflection  on  the  immense 
benefit  which  would  accrue  to  society  if  only  a  tithe  of  the  wealth 
which  is  now  worse  than  squandered,  and  of  the  intellect  which  is 
debased  to  ignoble  uses,  were  emplo^'ed  in  enterprises  which  would 
carry  comforts  to  unnumbered  homes,  increase  perceptibly  the 
duration  of  human  life,  and  multipl}'  indefinitely  the  sum  of  human 
happiness,  simply  by  the  wise  application  of  recognized  principles 
of  social  science. 

And  is  there  not  much  encouragement  to  hope  for  fresh  recruits 
and  quickened  zeal?  It  is  a  time,  if  I  mistake  not,  when  the 
public    mind    is  disposed,  as    never  before,  —  certainly  in  this 
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country — to  consider  theproblems  presented  by  social  phenomena 
with  fearless  independence.  Indications  are  not  wanting  that 
much  of  the  talent  for  investigation  and  construction  which  once 
found  scope  in  political  circles,  is  seeking  wider  and  worthier  fields. 
With  politics  no  longer  treated  as  the  science  of  government,  but 
merely  as  the  medium  for  retaining  or  regaining  control  of  the 
national  treasury ;  with  party  warfare  degenerated  into  a  scramble 
for  office ;  with  part^'  watchwords  shorn  of  their  original  signifi- 
cance and  only  used  as  juggling  phrases ;  what  wonder  that  to  clear- 
sighted men  who  do  not  belong  to  the  ''bread  and  butter  brigade," 
party  platforms  no  longer  seem  to  afford  a  safe  footing,  and  i)arty 
allegiance  means  onl}'  the  swift  surrender  of  sincere  convictions  in 
the  interest  of  place-holding,  or  place-hunting  politicians  ?  The 
enfranchisement  of  such  men  should  mean  a  considerable  reinforce- 
ment of  any  good  cause  which  appeals  to  the  nobler  instincts,  and 
labors  for  the  social  regeneration  of  our  race. 

There  is  work  enough  for  all.  There  are  errors  to  be  dealt  with, 
which,  if  not  promptly  corrected,  threaten  the  safety  of  society ; 
there  are  truths  to  be  taught,  ignorance  of  which  is  daily  causing 
untold  misery  ;  there  are  evil  tendencies  to  be  checked,  which,  un- 
restrained, will  grow  into  incurable  diseases  ;  there  are  corrupting 
influences  to  l>e  counteracted,  which,  if  neglected,  may  poison  the 
sources  of  national  life.  We  invite  the  hearty  cooperation  of  all 
who  profess  obedience  to  the  teachings  of  a  common  Saviour,  or 
acknowledgre  the  bonds  of  a  common  brotherhood. 

When  we  assembled  in  this  phice  a  year  ago,  the  shadow  of  a 
coming  calamity  darkened  the  laud.  Sorrow  sat  on  every  brow 
and  nintlled  the  tones  of  every  voice.  The  niagiutiideof  the  i)r<)b- 
able  disaster  seemed  to  dwarf  all  other  topics,  and,  in  an  especial 
sense,  death  claimed  that  season  for  its  own.  A  little  later,  the 
cloud  parted  and  the  bolt  descended.  The  good  ship  of  State 
reeled  at  the  shock,  but  quickly  righted  itself  and  steadily  pursued 
its  course.  The  dastardly  crime  by  which  our  President  perished, 
has  been  avenged,  so  far  as  human  justice  can  deal  with  so  execra- 
ble an  outrage,  after  a  trial  which,  to  say  the  least,  exhibited  the 
utmost  solicitude  that  all  ])ossible  rights  of  the  accused  should  be 
respected.  Today,  we  meet  once  more,  still  saddened  by  the  sore 
bereavement,  but  rejoicing  in  the  stability  of  institutions  which 
could  survive  uninjured  such  a  crisis,  and  recognizing  with  devout 
gratitude,  the  goodness  of  that  Providence  which  presides  over  our 
destinies. 
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Bead  Sept.  4th,  1882.) 

BY    F.    B.    SANBORN. 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Members  of  the  Association: 

The  returu  of  another  General  Meeting — the  eighteenth  since  the 
formation  of  our  society  in  18Go — brings  with  it  the  duty  of  pre- 
senting again  in  a  y earl}' report  some  of  the  general  considerations 
and  special  conditions  which  make  it  incumbent  on  us  to  maintain, 
so  far  as  we  are  able,  the  study  of  Social  Science  in  America,  and 
which  encourages  us  to  think  tjiat  our  studies  and  labors  in  fonmer 
years  have  not  been  altogether  in  vain.  It  is  one  of  our  compen- 
sations for  the  vastness  of  the  work  in  which  we  have  enlisted  that 
its  tasks  and  successes  lie  at  the  very  door  of  each  one  of  us, — so 
that,  like  the  French  citizen  who  had  been  talking  prose  all  his  life 
without  knowing  it,  we  may  possibl}'  engage  in  the  labors  of  social 
science,  and  even  promote  its  progress  in  some  one  department, 
without  being  well  aware  that  we  are  doing  so.  The  moral  poet 
whom  our  fathers  studied  and  quoted  so  much  more  than  we  do, 
celebrated  a  benefactor  of  Queen  Anne's  subjects  thus : 

*'  Let  humble  Allen,  with  an  awkward  shame, 
Do  good  by  stealth  and  blush  to  find  it  fame," — 

a  couplet  that  may  also  describe  the  life-work  of  many  a  faithful 
follower  of  the  cause  we  have  chosen.  This  involuntary  power  in 
ourselves  working  for  goodness,  may  well  inspire  us  with  courage 
for  such  work  as  our  hands  find  to  do. 

There  are  other  events  and  reflections  apt  to  diminish  the  confi- 
dence with  which  we  accost  these  problems  of  society  and  govern- 
ment,— not  the  least  among  which  is  the  yearly  inroad  made  by 
death  among  the  ranks  of  our  associates  in  this  particular  work. 
No  3ear,  since  we  organized  in  18G5,  has  been  more  fatal  to  high 
genius  and  distinguished  merit,  in  America  and  England,  than  that 
which  is  now  closing.  The  names  of  Emerson,  Darwin,  Longfel- 
low, Kogers,  Jevons,  Potter  and  other  devoted  friends  of  human 
progress,  recur  to  our  thought  as  we  cast  a  look  backward  toward 
these  great  gaps  in  our  ranks,  already  too  often  thinned  by  death. 
I  do  not  mean  to  claim  all  these  illustrious  persons  as  members  of 
our  Association, — but  they  were  all  leaders  in  our  cause,  each  mar- 
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Bballing  his  own  forces  and  confronting  his  own  task.  Some  of 
them  were  too  capacious  of  spirit,  too  generous  of  heart,  to  be  lim- 
ited by  the  rules  of  any  organization  ;  like  Bacon,  they  had  taken 
all  knowledge  to  be  their  province,  and  they  led  the  way  in  poetry 
and  literature  as  well  as  in  social  science.  But  this,  too,  is  the 
high  privilege  of  our  occupation  as  reformers  of  the  world, — that 
we  can  claim  the  fellowship  of  the  loftiest  arts,  and  enjoy  the 
triumphs  of  poetry  and  philosophy. 

I  have  a  right  to  say  that  the  eldest  of  these  soldiers  of  high 
civilization  who  have  fallen  in  the  ranks  where  they  led  so  long, 
since  we  last  met  in  this  hall, — the  poet-philosopher,  Emerson — 
thought  no  science  and  no  art,  no  achievement  of  courage  or 
patience  or  devotion — no  studious  pursuit  and  no  single  act  of 
daring  or  self-sacrifice — was  foreign  to  the  lofty  purpose  so  steadily 
maintained  by  him  in  the  long  years  of  his  life's  campaign.  Like 
that  austere  friend  of  his  and  of  mine,  who,  in  solitude  and  priva- 
tion, amid  the  shows  and  mysteries  of  nature,  had  learned  the 
secret  of  human  life, — like  Thoreau,  Emerson  could  have  said,  and 
did  say  by  his  conduct:  "  No  exercise  implies  more  manhood  and 
vigor  than  joining  thought  to  thought ;  you  conquer  fate  by  thought. 
The  consequences  of  thinking  inevitably  follow  ;  if  you  think  the 
fatal  thought  of  men  and  institutions,  you  need  never  pull  the 
trigger."  It  was  therefore  by  thought,  in  its  double  form  of  flash- 
ing insight  and  patient,  long-considering,  slowly-evolving  induc- 
tion, that  the  transformations  of  the  nineteenth  century  have  been 
accomplished — whether  these  wonderful  changes  be  ix)litieal,  relig- 
ious, scientific  or  s<x»ial ;  and  it  is  the  men  of  thought,  foremost  of 
whom  I  name  Emerson  and  Darwin,  who  have  wrou<2:ht  these 
changes.  A  thousand  heads  have  been  busy  with  tlie  problem,  a 
million  hands  have  toiled  at  the  task  ;  but  of  all  these,  each  in  his 
own  field  of  thought,  Emerson  and  Darwin  were  the  leaders, 
whether  their  followers  knew  it  or  not. 

We  honored  ourselves  last  year  by  electing  as  a  corresponding 
member  of  this  Association  the  immortal  Darwin,  whom  we  were 
so  soon  to  lose  ;  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  from  this  desk 
his  letter  to  Mrs.  Talbot  (who  had  visited  him  in  his  rural  seclu- 
sion in  England),  modestly  ofifering  suggestions  for  the  prosecution 
of  those  studies  on  "  Infant  Development"  which^our  Assoriation, 
at  Mrs.  Talbot's  instance,  had  undertaken.  The  modest v  that 
heralded  and  accompanied  his  great  discoveries  was  itself  evidence 
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of  Darwin's  genius.  It  had  been  conspicuous  in  liis  first  essa3*8  as 
a  botanist,  and  in  tlie  record  of  tliat  remarkable  voyage  around  tlie 
world,  in  which  the  young  naturalist  began  to  catch  glimpses  of 
nature's  full  circle,  which  he  has  since  so  wonderfully  illuminated. 
If,  in  the  tumult  of  controvers}*  which  his  resistless  induction 
excited,  he  at  times  took  a  more  dogmatic  tone,  and  pushed  his 
conclusions  a  little  wilfully  beyond  his  own  warrant,  Darwin  still 
held  himself  magnificently  entrenched  in  that  stronghold  of  modest 
experiment,  which  I  can  only  compare  to  the  famous  fortifications 
of  that  other  great  Englishman  of  our  century,  whom  England's 
laureate  has  sung : — 

**  He  warring  on  a  later  day, 
Round  affVighted  Lisbon  drew 
The  treble  works,  the  vast  designs. 
Of  his  labored  rampart-lines, 
Where  he  greatly  stood  at  bay ; 
Whence  he  issued  forth  anew, 
And  ever  great  and  greater  grew 
Beating  from  the  wasted  vines 
Back  to  France  her  banded  swarms, 
Followed  up  in  valley  and  glen 
With  blare  of  bugle,  clamor  of  men, 
Koll  of  canon,  and  clash  of  arms, 
And  England  pouring  on  her  foes ; — 
Such  a  war  had  such  a  close/* 

For  the  Peninsular  campaign  of  Darwin  was  long  ago  fought  and 
won, — and  though  we  ma^*  not  accept, — as  I  for  one  do  not  accept, 
— the  fttrained  inferences  and  atheistic  systems  of  nature  for  w  hich 
some  would  claim  the  high  protection  of  Darwin's  fame,  yel  who 
can  deny  that  he  stands  among  men  of  scieuce  now,  as  Newton 
did  in  the  days  of  our  forefathers  ? 

Our  countrymen  and  this  Association  must  needs  take  a  closer 
interest  in  the  memory  of  that  contemporary  of  Darwin,  who  was 
not  only  a  leader  in  the  field  of  natural  science,  but  foremost  also 
among  the  students  of  social  science  in  America,  and  one  of  the 
founders  of  our  society*.  The  late  Professor  William  B.  Ro<^ers,  of 
Boston,  was  our  first  president,  and  took  the  chair  at  our  first  General 
Meeting  in  Boston,  December  2G,  1805.  He  continued  to  serve 
as  a  member  of  our  Council  after  leaving  the  [)residenc3',  and  had 
for  the  eight  years  preceding  his  death  in  May  last  been  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy,  of  which  I  was  the  special 
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secretary.  This  fact,  and  a  long-standing  acquaintance  which  I 
formed  with  him  in  my  college  days, — though  I  was  never  so  for- 
tunate as  to  be  a  pupil  in  his  classes, — brought  me  into  relations 
somewhat  intimate  with  Professor  Rogers,  and  gave  me  that  view  of 
his  character  which  all  who  knew  him  well  have  expressed.  He 
was  a  man  singularly  well  endowed  for  the  researches  of  science, 
and  even  more  excellently  gifted  with  that  facility  of  expression 
and  charm  of  manner  which  enable  the  scientific  lecturer  to  impress 
his  thought  upon  his  hearers.  If  he  had  not  the  genial  eloquence 
of  Agassiz  or  the  deep  insight  of  Peirce,  he  had  more  perfectly 
than  (ither  that  clear,  logical  and  yet  fascinating  utterance  which 
placed  those  who  heard  him  at  once  and  forever  in  possession  of 
what  he  wished  to  communicate ;  and  of  course  he  could  not  have 
achieved  this  result  without  establishing  between  himself  and  them 
those  relations  which  true  courtesy  creates.  He  pleased  because 
he  wished  to  please,  and  because  he  thought  those  who  heard  him 
were  worthy  to  be  taught,  and  were  entitled  to  his  best  thoughts  in 
his  best  manner.  I  have  fancied  that  this  perfect  courtesy  was 
not  only  a  part  of  his  nature,  but  had  been  bred  and  heightened 
by  his  early  association  with  two  great  Americans,  Jefl'erson  and 
Madison,  in  whose  university  at  Charlotteville  he  had  been  given 
that  scientific  opportunity  which  even  native  genius  needs,  to 
appear  for  what  it  is.  And  we  always  found  in  Professor  Rogers 
that  broad  and  tolerant  spirit  of  nationality — never  too  common, 
either  in  Virginia  or  Massachusetts — which  breathed  through  the 
writinji^s  and  the  life  of  Madison  and  of  Jefferson, — as  was  titting  in 
men  bv  whom  the  American  nation  had  been  founded  and  ex- 
tended.  AVith  Madison',  especially,  in  his  wise  and  kindly  old  age, 
Rogers  was  familiar,  conferring  with  him  about  the  future  of  the 
Uuiveisity,  and  the  general  scope  of  scientific  and  humane  edu-  • 
cation. 

In  physical  and  in  social  science  Rogers  displaj-ed  the  same  admi- 
rable traits — a  mind  receptive  and  comprehensive,  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  reach  of  mankind,  and  with  a  rare  power  of  co-ordinating 
its  knowledge,  and  of  arranging  for  other  minds  tlie  degrees  and 
the  perspective  of  scientific  study.  This  power  enabled  him  to 
organize  for  New  England  that  unitpie  College  of  Natural  Seience, 
the  Institute  of  Technology,  at  Boston,  which  will  remain  as  his 
enduring  monument,  and  within  whose  walls  he  breathed  his  last. 
But  i>hy8ical  science,  in  its  widest  application  for  the  comfort  and 
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advancement  of  men,  could  not  by  itself  sufSce  for  his  active  and 
benevolent  spirit.  He  sought  also  the  innumerable  avenues  of 
social  science,  sometimes  as  a  learner,  sometimes  as  an  instructor, 
but  always  as  the  ardent  but  sagacious  friend  of  human  progress. 
When  Rogers  fell  at  his  post  of  duty,  every  good  cause  lost  an 
earnest  advocate,  every  student  of  social  science  lost  an  active 
coadjutor. 

We  lament  the  loss  also  of  Professor  Jevons,  of  Manchester, — 
an  exact  thinker,  a  clear  reasoner,  and  an  enlightened  economist ; 
of  Judge  Potter,  a  citizen  of  Rhode  Island,  who  had  borne  in  that 
little  Commonwealth  the  duties  and  honors  that  belong  to  just  men, 
learned  in  the  law  and  endowed  with  public  spirit ;  and  of  other 
members  less  conspicuous,  but  not  less  devoted  than  these.  Judge 
Potter  was  like  Professor  Rogers,  one  of  our  earlier  members,  and 
we  miss  his  presence  here  in  Saratoga  especially. 

Addressing  as  we  do  tonight,  Mr.  President,  many  persons  less 
familiar  than  we  have  become  with  the  aims  and  the  opportunities 
of  what  has  long  been  termed  Social  Science,  it  may  be  well  to  recall 
a  few  of  the  statements  and  suggestions  which,  in  the  infancy  of 
our  Association,  Professor  Rogers,  Dr.  Eliot,  Dr.  Jarvis,  Dr. 
Howe.  Mrs.  Dall,  Mrs.  Parkman  and  others  who  united  with  them 
in  18G5,  gave  to  the  public  in  this  pamphlet, — the  first  ever  issued 
by  this  Association, — earl^  in  the  year  1866. 

"purposes  of  the  association. 

"This  Association  proposes  to  afford,  to  all  persons  interested 
in  human  improvement,  an  opportunity  to  consider  social  econo- 
mies as  a  whole.  The  persons  eomposinof  it  are  expected  to  meet 
together  to  read  papers  and  pursue  discussions,  and  to  seek  the 
assistance  of  those  who  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with  reform, 
as  well  as  that  of  purely  abstract  reasoners.  They  are  to  collect 
all  facts,  diffuse  all  knowledge,  and  stimulate  all  inquiry,  which 
have  a  bearing  on  social  welfare.  It  has  long  since  been  shown 
that  the  man  of  science  who  confines  himself  to  a  specialty  ;  who 
does  not,  at  the  very  least,  conquer  the  underlying  principles  of 
other  branches  of  scientific  inquiry, —  is  necessarily  misled,  and 
cannot  avoid  frequent  mistakes.  To  have  any  perception  of  the 
perspective  of  his  subject,  he  must  see  it  in  its  relation  to  other 
subjects.  Something  like  this  is  true  of  those  who  investigate  the 
necessities  of  society.  If  they  associate  themselves  together, 
they  have  the  advantage  of  each  other's  knowledge ;  they  do  not 
misunderstand  their  own  relative  positions ;  and  they  insure  an 
economy  of  time,  labor  and  money.  • 
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"  We  would  offer  the  widest  hospitality  to  individual  convictions, 
and  to  untried  theories,  provided  only  that  such  convictions  and 
theories  are  the  fruit  of  a  serious  purpose  and  an  industrious  life. 
To  entertain  the  vagaries  of  the  indolent  would  be  at  once  undig- 
nified and  unprofitable. 

"the  four  departments. 

"1.  Under  the  Department  of  Education  will  come  everything 
relating  to  the  interests  of  Public  Schools,  Universities,  and 
Colleges;  to  Reformator}',  Adult,  and  Evening  Schools;  to 
Instruction  in  the  Useful  Arts  ;  to  Systems  of  Apprenticesiiip  ;  to 
Lyceums,  Pulpits,  and  the  formation  of  Societies  for  the  purposes 
of  Public  Instruction.  In  this  department  will  be  debated  also  all 
questions  relating  to  Classical,  Liuguistic,  and  Scientific  Studies, 
in  their  proportion  to  what  is  called  an  English  Education  ;  and 
the  bearing  of  the  publication  of  National  and  Patriotic  Memorials 
upon  Popular  Culture. 

"2.  Upon  the  Department  relating  to  Public  Health,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  the  popular  interest  will  naturally'  be  fixed. 
All  Sanitary  and  Hygieuic  matters  will  come  before  it ;  and  what 
the  Sanitar}'  Commission  has  learned  in  the  last  four  years  will  be 
made  available,  through  its  action,  to  the  j^eople  at  large.  The 
subjects  of  Epidemics,  of  the  origin  and  spread  of  Cholera,  Yellow 
Fever,  and  Eruptive  Diseases,  will  be  legitimately  discussed  here. 
It  will  consider  all  questions  of  Increase  of  Population,  Vaccina- 
tion, Ventilation  of  Public  and  Private  Buildings,  Drainage, 
Houses  for  the  Poor,  the  Management  of  Cemeteries,  Public  Baths, 
Parks  and  Public  Gardens,  Places  of  Recreation,  the  Management 
of  Hospitals  and  Insane  Asylums,  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and 
Dnigs,  all  questions  relating  to  the  Duration  of  Human  Life,  Sani- 
tary regulations  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  all  matters  of  popular 
interest  connected  with  medical  science.  We  shall  look  to  our 
ablest  physicians  and  surgeons  lor  contributions  to  this  depart- 
ment. 

'*^i.  Under  the  head  of  Social  Economy,  we  shall  consider 
Pauperism,  actual  rather  than  legal,  and  the  relation  and  the 
responsibilities  of  the  gifted  and  educated  classes  towards  the 
weak,  the  witless,  and  the  ignorant.  We  shall  endeavor  to  make 
useful  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  Human  Failure,  and  the  Duties 
devolving  upon  Human  Success.  We  shall  consider  the  Hours  of 
Labor ;  the  relation  of  Employers  and  Employed  ;  the  Emi)loyment 
of  Women,  bv  itself  considered  ;  the  relation  of  Idleness  to  Female 
Crime ;  Prostitution  and  lntemi)erance ;  Workhouses ;  Public 
Libraries  and  Museums;  Savings  Banks  and  Dispensaries.  Here, 
too,  will  be  discussed  National  Debt;  the  subjects  of  Tariff  and 
Taxation  ;  the  Habits  of  Trade  ;  the  Quality  of  our  Manufactures  ; 
the  Control  of  Markets  ;  the  Monopolies  in  the  Sale  of  P'ood,  or 
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the  Production  of  articles  of  common  use  ;  the  Value  of  Gold  ;  and 
all  questions  connected  with  the  Currency. 

"4.  In  the  Department  of  Jurisprudence,  we  aim  to  consider, 
iBrst,  the  absolute  Science  of  Right ;  and,  second,  the  Amendment 
of  Laws.  This  department  should  be  the  final  resort  of  the  other 
three  ;  for  when  the  laws  of  Education,  of  Public  Health,  and  of 
Social  Economy,  are  fully  ascertained,  the  law  of  the  land  should 
recotrnize  and  define  them  all.  Under  this  head  will  be  considered 
all  questions  of  the  justice,  the  expediency,  and  the  results  of 
existing  statutes  ;  including  their  administration  and  interpretation, 
and  especially  their  bearing  on  Suffrage,  Property,  IMvilege, 
Debt,  Crime,  and  Pauperism.  Here,  then,  will  come  up  the 
vexed  questions  of  Prison  Discipline  and  Capital  Punishment." 

Eight  3'ears  after  the  above  statements  were  made,  what  was 
the  third  Department  in  1806  (under  the  complicated  name  of 
Trade,  Finance  and  Social  Economy)  was  divided  into  two  De- 
partments as  the}"  now  exist — those  of  Finance  and  of  Social 
Economy.  Concerning  this  division  and  the  results  which  have 
followed  it,  the  Chairman  of  our  Social  Economy  Department  will 
make  some  remarks  in  his  opening  address,  next  Friday.  This 
comparatively  new  Department  has  of  late  years  been  more  active 
than  the  Finance  Department,  out  of  which  it  was  carved  in  1874. 
One  reason  for  this  greater  activity  is,  no  doubt,  the  scope  given 
to  women  in  the  Social  Econom}'  Department  for  those  investiga- 
tions, suggestions  and  social  details  in  which  women,  b}*  nature 
and  habit,  take  a  livelv  interest.  In  all  that  concerns  the  con- 
dition  of  the  poor;  the  employment,  amusements  and  domestic 
comfort  of  the  people  ;  as  well  as  in  the  management  and  training 
of  children,  we  have  received,  an  1  shall  continue  to  receive,  much 
light  from  the  keen  insight  and  practical  experience  of  ladies,  who 
are  either  members  of  our  Association,  or  willingl}*  cooperate  with 
us.  Of  the  latter  class,  Mrs.  Robinson  and  Miss  Larcom,  whose 
Papers  will  be  read  on  Friday,  are  good  examples. 

The  subjects  which  will  be  brought  before  3'ou  at  this  General 
Meeting,  both  in  the  sessions  of  the  whole  Association  and  in  the 
Department  meetings  of  Education,  Health,  Jurisprudence  and 
Social  Economy,  will  offer  the  customary  variety  of  topics  and  of 
treatment.  The  ground  occupied  by  societies  like  ours  is  so  broad, 
and  the  needs  and  interests  of  civilization  so  numerous  and  so  fast 
increasing,  that  it  has  always  been  impossible  for  us  to  present  in 
a  single  year  even  a  tithe  of  the  matters  of  present  importance 
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which  might  well  have  come  forward  for  argument  and  debate. 
But  in  a  series  of  ^'ears  we  are  enabled  to  submit  papers  and  ad- 
dresses on  so  many  of  these  topics,  that  our  published  Transactions, 
incomplete  as  they  are,  have  become  a  constant  librarj'  of  refer- 
ence— small  but  choice — to  which  those  persons  who  are  investi- 
gating social  science,  historically  or  practically,  often  turn   for 
information.     The  same  remark  may  be  made  of  the  P*roc^edings 
of  the  annual  Conference  of  Charities,  now  grown  to  be  a  bulky 
volume,  which  has  been  yearly  distributed  to  our  members.     We 
naturally  discuss  the  same  subjects,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  these 
two  gatherings — ^yet  this  becomes  each  year  less  and  less  needful, 
and  the  time  will  perhaps  come  when  the  two  series  of  publications 
will  in  no  respect  cover  the  same  ground.     The  questions  that  we 
consider  here  are  less  national  and  local  than  those  discussed  in 
the  Couference  of  Charities — becoming  oftentimes  (as  this  year) 
international  in  their  bearing  and  tendencies.     Thus,  for  example,    • 
the  address  of  President  Angell  and  that  of  Miss  Barton  relate 
strictly  to  international  matters,  and  so,  indeed,  does  the  address 
of  Mr.  Wright  on  "The  Factory,"  although  his  illustrations  will 
be  mainly  drawn  from  experience  of  factory  life  in  the   United 
States.     The  papers  of  the  Education  Department  and  some  of 
those  offered  in  the  Health  Department  are  more  special;  but 
others  in  those  departments,  and  most  of  those  in  the  Department 
of  Jurisprudence,  have  a  general  application  which  ought  not  to 
l)e  overlooked.     It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  steer  the  course  of 
our  Association  between  the  Charybdis  of  theory  and  the  Scyila  of 
practical  appHcatiou — the  demand  being  constant  on  both  sides — 
for  a  stricter  philosophy  of  social  science,  and  for  a  more  immedi- 
ate, e very-day  use  of  the  principles  and  measures  approved  by 
social  science.     This  is  a  strife  that  can  never  be  settled — no  more 
than  the  perpetual  feud  between  heat  and  cold,  progress  and  con- 
servative repose.     It  is  necessar}-,  sometimes,  to  stimulate  or  even 
shock  the  public  mind  by  the  announcement  of  general  principles, 
at  variance,  as  such  principles  must  be,  with  the  general  practice. 
At  other  times  it  is  even  more  necessary*  to  neglect  theory,  however 
logical,  and  attend  to  practice,  however  imperfect. 

We  cherish  the  hope  that  the  discussions  of  this  General  Meeting 
will  furnish  useful  examples  of  both  forms  of  debate — and  that 
theoretical  truth,  as  well  as  practical  utility,  may  gain  by  what  is  here 
presented.     Few  of  you  can  regard  these  papers  as  of  equal  value, 
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and  no  two  of  the  aadienoe  will  perhaps  agree  as  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  different  papers ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  all  will 
confer  some  benefit  on  those  who  hear  or  read.  This  will  certainly 
be  true,  and  in  an  eminent  degree,  of  such  debates  as  may  call  out 
the  spoken  wisdom  of  that  illustrious  Englishman  whose  name  is 
so  naturally  associated  with  Darwin*s,  and  whom  we  long  since  in- 
vited to  take  part  in  our  discussions  at  this  meeting.  The  con- 
dition of  Mr.  Spencer's  health  may  forbid  us  the  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing him,  but  we  shall  welcome  him  to  our  sessions  and  confer  on 
him  such  humble  titles  as  our  Association  can  bestow,  in  recog- 
nition of  the  industrious,  independent,  persistent  and  manly 
devotion  of  his  great  talents  to  the  stud}'  of  man  in  society.  It 
was  the  loftiest  task  he  could  set  himself,  and  it  was  attended — we 
know  it  well — with  the  suspicion  of  clas^.es,  the  aversion  or  the  in- 
difference of  masses,  and  the  unfailing  misconstruction  of  motive 
•  and  loneliness  of  labor,  which  are  the  penalty  of  him  who  seeks  to 
pass  beyond  the  accepted  bounds  of  customary  opinion. 

But  Mr.  Spencer,  a  true  Englishman,  has  known  how  to  per- 
severe, and,  like  a  famous  American  of  our  day,  has  resolved  '"  to 
fight  it  out  on  this  line  if  it  takes  all  summer."  We  dare  not 
promise  him  that  success  in  all  his  speculations  which  such  sturdy 
qualities  deserve  ;  for  he  may  have  undertaken  what  is  beyond  the 
scope  even  of  his  powers  to  achieve.  But  should  he  fail  from 
want  of  time,  or  of  inherent  possibility,  we  could  say  of  him,  as 
the  Roman  poet  said  of  that  bold  son  of  the  gods  whom  he  cel- 
ebrates,— 

**  Hie  situs  est  Phaethon,  currus  auriffa  paterni, 
Qucm  si  non  tenuit,  magnis  tamen  cxcidit  ausis." 

Here  Spencer  ceased ;  his  daring  course  he  stayed, 
When  Fate  forbade,  —  not  even  of  Fate  afVaid. 

Mr.  Spencer  has  come  to  see  for  himself  the  broad  empire  of 
Democrac}' ;  to  test  b}'  ocular  experiment  the  truth  of  what  Eng- 
land has  so  long  been  saying  about  America,  and  what  America 
has  boasted  of  itself.  AVe  welcome  him  to  these  far-stretching 
lands,  which  have  little  in  common  but  the  sun  and  the  stars  and 
the  atmosphere  through  which  we  see  them — unless  it  be  that  subtle 
moral  atmosphere  which  Democracy  has  created  and  by  which  a 
free  people  exist. 

In  this  surrounding  medium,  ^^as  broad  and  liberal  as  the  casing 
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air.^  the  institatioiis  and  purposes  of  America  breathe  and  thrive. 
The  Founder  of  oar  nation,  as  Emerson  recites  the  parable,  thus 
declared  cnit  diarter  and  onr  limitations. 

**  I  will  diride  mj  goods ; 

Call  io  the  wretch  and  tlare ! 

Kone  shall  rale  hat  the  hamhle, 

Aod  none  bat  toil  shall  hare. 

"  I  vill  hare  ncTer  a  nohle, 
Xo  lineage  coanted  great ; 
Fishers  and  choppers  and  plowmen 
Shall  coBstitate  a  state. 

**  And  re  shall  saccor  men ; 
*rU  nobleness  to  serre. 
Help  them  who  cannot  help  again ; 
Beware  from  right  to  swerre ! 

*'  I  break  roar  bonds  and  mastership. 
And  I  anchain  the  slare ; 
Free  be  his  heart  and  hand  henceforth. 
As  wind  and  wandering  waTe.** 

We  most  ask  oar  distinguished  visitor  to  study  us  in  the  light 
of  oar  origin  and  national  aim,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  no  explana- 
tion of  our  greatness  or  our  failures  which  does  not  include  this 
cardinal  fact  of  Equality, — political  and  social. 

Id  a  previous  Report  I  had  occasion  to  say  that  the  establish- 
ment, maintenance,  and  reorganization,  after  our  late  revolution, 
of  the  American  Republic,  was  the  greatest   triumph   of  social 
S4:-ieDce,  during  the   century  which  o|>ened  with   the  writiujrs   of 
Franklin.   Jefferson,   and  Adam   Smith.     That   remark  has  l)een 
more  than  confirmed,  it  has  lieen  deeply  impresses!  on  ray  mind,  by 
a  j«jurney  recently  taken  through  the  Northern.  Northwestern  and 
Western  States  of  the  Union — throujih  New  England.  New  York, 
Ohi*».   Michigan.  Illinois.  Wisconsin.  Minnesota,  Dakota.   Iowa. 
Miss<»uri  and  Kansas.     U[>on  those  unlounded  prairies,  anl  along 
Xho^e  endless   rivers  and  lakes,  amid   the  abundant  harvests  of 
nature  and  of  culture,  it  is  i)ossible  to  see — as  nowhere  else  on  earth 
— bow  mi^htv  is  the  task  of  civilization,  and  how  siweiiilv  its  first 
great  les*^-»ns  are  taught,  when  a  true  science  of  society — I  mean 
Democracv — shows  the  wav.     Much  as  we  mav  blame  our  Ameri- 
can  institutions,  and  much  as  thev  mav  desene  it,  the  candid  must 
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own,  what  the  enthusiastic  boast — that  America  gives,  for  the  first 
time,  *' ample  room  and  verge  enough"  for  the  powers  of  the 
human  soul. 

Since  we  last  met,  the  publication  of  our  National  Census  of 
1880  has  been  systematically  begun — a  great  undertaking,  intended 
to  be  proportionate  to  the  vastness  of  the  nation  whose  public 
housekeeping  it  records  and  makes  known.     Some  of  the  papers 
to  be  read  at  this  meeting  will  draw  on  the  material  of  this  un- 
paralleled Census, — and  we  had  hoped  to  ask  your  attendance  at  a 
session  in  which  a  former  President  of  the  Association — Mr.  David 
A.  Wells,  of   Connecticut — would  draw  from  the  facts  of   our 
Census  the  econom.c  lessons  which  the  country  needs  now  to  hear 
proclaimed.     No  American  can  speak  with  greater  authority  than 
Mr.  Wells, — for  none  has  more  diligently  studied  or  more  wisely 
compared  the  facts  of  the  case.     But  the  health  and  occupations  of 
this  distinguished  economist  have  prevented  his  finishing  the  work 
assigned  him, — which  we  hope  has  only  been  postponed  until  next 
year.     The  magnitude  of  this  decennial  Census,  and  the  tardiness 
with  which  its  results  appear,  have  suggested  to  some  of  us  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  separate  State  census  in  each  of  the  United  States, 
and,  when  practicable,  as  it  is  already  in  many  States — a  yearly 
census  of  the  population,  and  the  principal  elements  of  wealth, 
industry,   commerce,  taxation,  etc.      At   some   time   during   the 
present  meeting  an  opportunit}'  may  occur  to  discuss  this  propo- 
sition.    If  not,  we  ma3'  request  the   Department  of   Finance  to 
bring  it  forward  for  fuller  consideration  in  1883.     By  that  time 
it  may  prove  that  the  results  of  the  National  Census  of  1880  will 
have  been  substantially  made  known  in  official  publications. 
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I.     ADDRESS   OF  THE  CHAIRMAN,    WALTER  CHANNING,  M.  D. 

[Read  September  6, 1882.] 

During  the  past  year,  there  have  been  but  few  changes  in  the 
Health  Department.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  held  herein  1881, 
Dr.  Emily  F.  Pope,  of  Boston,  was  elected  Secretary  to  take  the 
place  of  Dr.  Cushing.  Later  in  the  year,  Dr.  Pope  found  it  im- 
possible to  give  the  amount  of  attention  to  her  duties,  that  the 
position  required,  and  her  place  was  accordingly  filled  by  the 
election  of  Dr.  Eliza  M.  Mosher,  superintendent  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reformatory  for  Women.  The  members  of  the  Depart- 
ment being  too  widely  scattered  to  hold  meetings,  they  were 
corresponded  with  by  the  Secretary,  with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
what  subjects  they  thought  it  desirable  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  Association.  In  the  replies  received,  several  correspondents 
mentioned  the  subject  of  inebriety  as  one  claiming  special  attention, 
and  Dr.  Lincoln,  our  former  chairman,  proposed  as  a  subject, — 
*'  The  Influence  of  Places  of  Detention  on  the  Health  of  Inmates." 
Dr.  Lincoln  wrote  :  "  There  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
Benefit  accrues  from  regular  habits  and  good  diet.  It  may  accrue 
from  changed  prospects  .  .  .  Injury  may  be  supposed  to 
come  from  the  necessary  restrictions,  the  silence,  the  moral  de- 
pression, the  absence  of  motive  furnished  b}'  wages.  But  the 
chief  point  that  I  refer  to  is  the  question,  whether  the  prisoner's 
surroundings  are^  or  can  be^  made  wholesome,  consistently  with 
discipline  in  a  male  prison  ? "  Dr.  Lincoln  asked  if  the  subject 
had  been  considered  with  regard  to  the  Massachusetts  Reformatory 
Prison  for  Women.  It  so  happened  that  it  had  been  considered  as 
a  subject  for  a  paper  for  this  meeting,  and  we  shall  today  have 
the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Dr.  Mosher's  paper  on  the  *'  Health  of 
Criminal  Women."  I  regret  very  much  that  a  severe  surgical  in- 
jury of  some  months  duration,  will  prevent  Dr.  Mosher  from  pre- 
senting the  paper  herself. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Hamilton,  of  Mobile,  again  urges  the  consideration  of 
the  subject  of  inebriety  and  its  treatment,  in  a  letter  which  I  shall 
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read  during  the  debate  on  that  subject.  The  paper  of  Dr.  A.  N. 
Blodgett,  of  Boston,  on  "  The  Management  of  Chronic  Inebriates 
and  Insane  Drunkards,"  helps  to  elucidate  this  topic,  and  I  know  it 
will  be  listened  to  with  much  interest. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Hunt  on  "  The  Health  Care  of  Households," 
is  of  extreme  importance,  and  I  hope  will  be  followed  b}'  a  discus- 
sion. Dr.  Hunt  is  unfortunately  detained  at  home  by  sickness. 
Dr.  Lincoln,  who  also  is  prevented  from  being  with  us,  contributes 
a  thoughtful  paper  on  the  ''  Health  of  Boarding  Schools." 

Leaving  this  general  portion  of  my  brief  address,  I  have  a  few 
remarks  to  make  on  a  special  subject,  which  may  be  called — 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  FOR  HEALTH  BOARDS. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  an  age  of  wonders,  and  hence,  perhaps, 
nothing  should  surprise  us,  and  yet  I  cannot  look  at  the  vast  work 
which  has  been  accomplished  by  Boards  of  Health  within  the  past 
few  3'ear8  without  amazement.  Coupled  with  this  surprise,  I  have 
a  feeling  of  the  liveliest  satisfaction  ;  for  in  these  Boards  I  see  the 
beginning  of  that  rational  struggle  with  disease  which  soon  will 
check  our  rapid  progress  toward  phj'sical  degeneration.  Dr.  Farr, 
the  great  English  specialist  in  this  branch,  once  said:  ''How out 
of  the  existing  seed  to  raise  races  of  men  to  divine  perfection,  is 
the  final  problem  of  public  medicine";  and  this  problem  Health 
Boards  have  already  done  much  to  solve.  Only  in  the  year  IHGi), 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  the  pioneer  State  Board  in 
America,  was  formed.  We  find  in  Section  2  of  the  act  which  created 
it,  the  following  words,  which,  in  some  measure,  explain  the  contem- 
plated nature  of  its  work :  ''The  Board  shall  take  cognizance  of 
the  interests  of  health  and  life  among  the  citizens  of  the  Common- 
wealth; shall  make  sanitarj'  investigations  and  inquiries  in 
respect  to  the  people,  the  sources  of  disease  and  especiall}'  of 
epidemics ;  the  sources  of  mortality  and  the  effects  of  localities, 
employments,  conditions,  and  circumstances  on  the  public  health." 

Dr.  Henry  I.  Bowditch,  of  Boston,  known  far  outside  of  Massa- 
chusetts as  a  prominent  physician,  and  a  man  of  remarkable 
humanity  and  kindness,  had  the  subject  of  sanitary  science  very 
deepl}'  at  heart,  and  it  is  to  his  clear-sighted  vision  and  apprecia- 
tion of  the  needs  of  his  fellow  men  that  much  of  the  success  of 
this  first  Board  is  due.     He  was  its  first  chairman,  and  in  his 
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opening  address  he  said :  ^^Our  work  is  for  the  far  future  as  well 
as  for  the  present."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  he 
even  dreamed  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  the  thirteen 
3'ears  since  his  address. 

The  only  way  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  account  for  this 
discovery,  as  it  may  be  called,  of  ''Boards  of  Heallh**  is  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  their  advent.  We  have  found  our  Nineteenth 
Century  civilization  bringing  with  it  many,  even  innumerable 
advantages,  improvements,  and  ameliorations,  but  we  have  found 
associated  with  these  things  a  great  variety  of  diseases.  We  have 
civilized  whole  continents,  built  magnificent  cities,  turned  night 
into  day,  conquered  time,  but  have  lost  the  art  of  healthAil  living. 
Happily,  however,  the  advances  in  med  cal  science  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  have  established  a  more  rational  method  of 
regarding  disease,  and  have  brought  us  to  think  less  of  cures  and 
more  of  prevention.  This  progress  in  medical  science,  combined 
with  the  great  pressure  that  has  been  made  on  us  b}*  the  diseases 
of  civilization,  so  long  unheeded,  has  obliged  us  to  turn  our  atten- 
tion in  this  direction.  Furthermore,  human  nature  itself  has 
become  more  rational  and  reasonable,  and  less  inclined  than  in 
former  times  to  be  pacified,  cheated  and  cured  by  the  mysticisms, 
panaceas,  and  dogmas  of  a  well-meaning  but  often  misguided 
medical  faculty. 

For  many  years  before  Boards  of  Health  were  inaugurated, 
various  investigations  had  been  made  in  the  direction  of  the  study 
of  hygiene  ;  but  it  was  not  until  Boards  having  special  authority 
from  the  State  were  established,  that  we  began  to  systematically 
make  extended  investigations,  and,  as  a  result,  modify  our  laws 
pertaining  to  health.  From  small  beginnings  these  Boards  have 
come  to  exert  a  wide-spread  influence.  The}'  have  taken  up  a 
great  variety  of  subjects,  beginning  with  the  more  important,  such 
as  drainage,  sewage,  ventilation,  mortality,  consumption,  intem- 
perance, &c.  They  have  si?rved  as  the  teachers  and  advisers  of 
the  [>eople,  and  as  courts  of  appeal  where  h3gienic  abuses  could  be 
carried  for  redress.  As  Dr.  Bowditch  said  in  his  opening  address 
to  the  Massachusetts  Board,  already  quoted  from,  ''To  diffuse  a 
knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health  would  be  of  the  greatest  imi)ortance." 
In  many  States,  it  is  safe  to  sa}*,  that  this  has  been  done,  and  in 
some  of  them  nearly  every  citizen  has  been  informed,  either  with 
or  against  his  consent,  that  there  are  still  such  things  as  laws  of 
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health,  and  he  has  learned  how  better  to  obey  these  laws,  or  has 
been  indirectly  beneficed  by  State  laws  with  tais  end  in  view. 

We  are  still,  however,  very  fa^  from  having  accomplished  the 
work  that  Boards  of  Health  are  destined  to  perform.  The  terrible 
infant  mortality  in  New  York  and  other  cities  this  summer,  for 
instance,  makes  us  painfully  aware  of  the  gigantic  work  still  in 
store  for  them.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  of  London,  has  said,  in  a 
recent  address,^  that  ^Mn  point  of  health  the  children  of  the  pres- 
ent age  were  a  reproach."  He  had  never  seen  a  perfectlj'  healthy 
child,  and  it  might  safely  be  said  that  no  child  was  born  free  from 
the  taint  of  disease.  It  was  these  inherited  defecta  which 
accounted  in  great  measure  for  the  enormous  mortality  which  was 
found  in  infant  life.  In  England,  less  than  seven  reached  the 
twentieth  year ;  in  France  only  one  half,  and  in  Ireland  still  less. 
The  evils  to  which  mankind  is  exposed  are  two-thirds  inherited, 
accidental,  inflicted  and  acquired.  Inherited  tendencies  are  the 
hardest  to  correct,  and  they  require  particular  and  constant  atten- 
tion. These  remarks  of  Dr.  Richardson  indicate  one  of  the  direc- 
tions in  which  Health  Boards  will  be  called  on  to  work.  There  are, 
as  has  been  said,  many  others,  a  few  of  which  should  be  considered 
more  especially  by  Social  Science  Associations,  and  I  will  briefly 
touch  on  some  of  them  at  this  time. 

It  is  now  common  for  physicians  to  be  called  to  see  invalids 
sufleriug  from  every  variety  of  nervous  affection.  It  may  be  said 
with  truth  that  a  whole  generation  of  these  nervous  invalids  has 
sprung  into  existence.  They  present  every  variet}'  of  disease, 
from  simple  nervous  irritability,  to  fully  developed  insanity.  The 
attention  of  many  writers  has  been  called  to  this  subject,  and  Dr. 
Beard,  of  New  York,  who  has  devoted  special  attention  to  it,  has 
written  a  book  on  "American  Nervousness."  He  has  been  criti- 
cised in  some  quarters  for  bringing  together  a  variety  of  symptoms 
»  found  more  or  less  generally  the  world  over,  and  giving  them  a 
local  name  ;  but  I  think  he  has  good  reason  for  so  doing,  and  thus 
at  once  presenting  to  the  mind  a  group  of  sjmptoms  which  are 
largely  the  result  of  American  life  and  climate,  and,  as  a  totality, 
not  found  elsewhere. 

We  are  told  that  insanity  has  grcatlj'  increased  during  the  last 
few  years,  and  if  we  turn  to  asylum  reports  for  an  explanation  of 
this  statement  we  see  many  causes  assigned.     Sometimes  it  is  ill 
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health,  business  anxiety,  family  affliction,  religion ;  sometimes 
more  remarkable  causes,  such  as  the  following,  which  I  saw  men- 
tioned recently:  "Slander,  fear,  fright,  remorse, revenge, anxiety, 
spirit-rappings,  camp  life,  loss  of  lawsuit,"  etc.  At  the  asylum 
where  these  statistics  were  tabulated,  5,052  patients  had  been 
ander  treatment  since  1855,  and  the  assigned  causes  in  these 
cases  were  ph3*8icalin  2,070  cases,  moral  in  1,260,  and  unknown  in 
1,722.  We  do  not  doubt  that  these  causes  were  the  direct  and 
exciting  ones.  But  were  there  not  many  others  ?  Could  the  moral 
be  separated  from  the  physical  causes  ?  Did  not  the  heredity  of 
the  patient  play  a  part?  Notwithstanding  the  inference  to  be 
drawn  from  the  medical  testimony  in  the  recent  Guiteau  trial,  that 
heredity  is  not  of  much  account,  I  fear  that  we  must  agree  with 
Dr.  Richardson  and  others  that  it  is  of  vast  importance.  But  the 
causes  of  nervous  and  mental  disease  are  most  varied  and  complex, 
and  we  shall  make  a  sad  mistake  if  we  attach  too  much  importance 
to  one  element  only  of  this  involved  causative. 

If  we  search  for  causes  of  mental  and  nervous  instability  in  our 
daily  life  we  shall  be  at  once  impressed  by  the  fact  that  our  lives 
are  too  full ;  that  we  are  laboring  under  a  heavier  load,  socially,  than 
we  are  able  to  carry.  There  is  too  much  to  be  done.  There  is  too 
much  literature,  too  much  art,  too  much  music,  too  much  science, 
too  many  theatres,  too  much  dress,  too  much  social  gaiety.  Such 
a  multiplicity  of  important  objects  in  life  wearies  and  overtasks 
our  mental  powers,  and  renders  us  less  able  to  successful!}'  struggle 
against  the  cares  and  responsibilities  that  are  imperative.  This 
constant,  continuous  over-pressure  extends  into  business  and 
professional  life,  and  makes  the  struggle  to  obtain  the  means  to 
gratify  these  extravagant  demands  all  the  harder. 

This  high  pressure  S3'stem,  which  we  are  considering,  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  amount  of  education  now  thought  necessary.  We 
find  boys  and  girls  of  tender  age  often  called  on  to  assimilate  a 
mass  of  knowledge  which  it  is  absolutel}*  impossible  for  them  to 
take  in.  Dr.  R.  T.  Edes,  of  Boston,  has  said  in  a  recent  article 
on  the  subject:  *'Into  a  number  of  knowledge-boxes  of  varying 
size  and  shape,  a  certain  and  usually  large  amount  of  information 
on  a  dozen  different  subjects  has  to  be  packed.  Fortunately, 
many  are  leaky.  The  knowledge  runs  out  nearly  as  fast  as  it  runs 
in,  but  the  box  remains  whole.  Those  which  cannot  get  rid  of  it 
so  easily  are  the  ones  which  are  cracked."     Dr.  Edes  has  very 
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well  pointed  out  that  the  boy  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  girl 
in  the  great  variety  of  avenues  in  life  open  to  him  for  success. 
This  advantage  makes  him  less  ambitious  and  less  apt  to  overtax 
his  strength.  The  very  fact  that  he  is  a  boy,  gives  him  an  advan- 
tage, for  it  endows  him  with  a  body  which  can  be  knocked  about 
during  his  schooldays  in  the  freest  manner  in  the  open  air,  while 
the  girl  is  undergoing  a  process  of  development,  which  of  necessity 
cuts  her  off  fVom  many  healthful  sports,  and  makes  it  much  more 
uecessar}'  for  her  to  pay  close  attention  to  the  so-called  laws  of 
health.  The  odds  seem  to  be  against  her,  when  we  realize  how 
much  more  important  the  school  education  often  is  to  her,  and  yet 
how  much  less  she  is  physically  prepared  to  fight  for  it. 

Another  bad  feature  of  this  high  pressure  education  shows  itself 
in  the  lower  classes,  who  now  receive  an  education  at  our  public 
schools,  which  not  only  overtaxes  their  nervous  systems,  but  also 
educates  them  above  their  natural  sphere  in  life.  They  often  learn 
to  look  down  on  their  old  surroundings,  which  is,  of  course,  well 
in  some  cases,  but  injurious  in  others.  We  see,  for  instance,  that 
almost  all  the  emplo3'ees  in  our  kitchens  are  foreigners.  Our 
spirited  young  American  girls  regard  kitchen-work  as  something 
rather  beneath  them.  They  have  been  too  well  educated  to  devote 
their  time  to  domestic  drudgery.-  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  over- 
education  is  the  sole  cause  of  this  dearth  of  American  workers  in 
our  kitchens,  for  our  democratic  ideas  of  social  equality,  no  doubt, 
have  a  strong  influence  on  the  minds  of  our  young  people,  and 
lead  them  to  avoid  positions  which  have  the  appearance  of  being 
menial.  As  free-born  citizens  of  this  great  republic,  we  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  bend  the  knee  sometimes ;  in  fact,  our  knees 
absolutely  refuse  to  bend.  In  the  case  of  kitchen-work,  I  regard 
this  false  pride  as  a  ver^-  grave  misfortune,  for  it  shuts  out  from 
honest,  healthful  and  lucrative  employment,  thousands  of  our 
young  girls,  who  are  led  to  seek  positions  as  shop-girls,  which,  as 
a  rule,  are  poorly  paid,  and  frequently  unhealthful  and  surrounded 
by  temptations.  As  we  are  all  very  well  aware,  the  ''servant- 
girl  question/'  is  one  of  the  serious  questions  of  the  hour,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  not  solve  it,  until  we  learn  more  clearly  to  recognize 
social  distinctions,  and  teach  our  young  girls  that  household  labor 
is  both  respectable  and  dignified. 

In  the  education  of  the  future,  more  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  physical  education,  and  less  to  mere  intellectual  development. 
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This  applies,  of  course,  to  both  girls  and  boys,  but  more  particu- 
larly to  the  former.  That  this  attention  is  already  beginning  to  be 
paid,  we  can  see  occasional  indications  ;  for  instance,  Miss  Mttller, 
a  member  of  the  London  School  Board,  has  recently  spoken  on 
the  subject,  and  shown  how  little  opportunity  girls  get  for  exercise 
in  schools,  and  what  a  vast  difference  the  presence  or  absence  of 
proper  physical  development  makes  in  their  after  life.  If  M. 
Bert  is  right  when  he  says,  "  When  you  educate  a  boy,  you 
perhaps  educate  a  man ;  and  when  you  educate  a  girl  you  are 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  education  of  a  family,"  we  cannot 
well  overestimate  the  importance  of  the  proper  physical  education 
of  young  persons,  especially  girls. 

I  have  thus  briefly  outlined  a  few  of  the  subjects  which  deserve 
consideration  by  us,  not  only  as  the  Health  Department  of  the 
Social  Science  Association,  but  as  members  of  the  general  Associa- 
tion. Let  us  study  de^ly  into  the  subject  of  heredity ;  the  physi- 
cal education  of  girls  and  boys ;  domestic  employments ;  the 
causes  of  nervous  diseases  and  insanity.  When  we  have  done  this, 
we  shall  be  better  able  to  intelligently  investigate  the  conditions  of 
American  social  and  intellectual  life,  and  eventually,  perhaps,  be 
of  some  assistance  to  our  Boards  of  Health  in  making  laws  which 
will  look  to  the  prevention  of  the  evils  to  which  I  have  referred. 

In  closing,  allow  me  once  more,  as  Chairman  of  this  Department, 
lo  express  for  our  whole  Association  an  appreciation  of  the  work 
already-  done  bj'  Boards  of  Health  in  the  recent  words  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  :  —  '*  There  are  man}'  memorable  events 
in  recent  medical  history,  yet  there  is  one  gain  so  vast,  that  we 
can  hanlly  compare  any  curative  measure  with  it  for  importance  ; 
I  mean  the  knowledge  which  has  been  gained  in  the  art  of  prevent- 
ing disease ;  the  hygiene  of  cities,  the  construction  of  hospitals, 
the  better  study  of  all  those  conditions,  including  climatic  influ- 
ences, which  favor  health  in  the  two  sexes  and  at  different  ages." 
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II.    THE  MICHIGAN  PLAN  FOB  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

(Abstract.) 

BY  DR.    HENRT  B.    BAKER. 

So  far  as  known  to  the  author  of  this  paper,  the  Michigan  State 
Board  of  Health  was  the  first  Board  of  Health  purposely  established 
on  its  plan,  which  plan  may  be  briefly  outlined  as  follows :  It  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  information,  and  the 
general  advisory  supervision  of  all  health  interests  of  the  people 
within  the  State;  but  does  not  give  the. Board  power  to  enforce 
any  orders  other  than  those  connected  with  its  functions  just  stated. 
I  say  *'  purposely'  established,"  because  there  have  been,  and  there 
still  are,  many  local  Boards  of  Health  which,  although  theoreti- 
cally supposed  to  be  effective  organizations  for  the  public  safetj', 
yet  are  so  hampered  by  lack  of  power  and  means  which  should  be 
given  them  by  the  City  Council,  or  other  Itcal  authority,  that  they 
can  do  little  or  nothing  for  the  public  good.  Such  local  Boards 
may  get  hints  of  methods  of  useful  work,  which  even  with  their 
limited  means  they  could  adopt,  from  study  of  methods  employed 
by  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health ;  but  the  theory  of  the 
law  in  Michigan  is  that  the  local  Boards  of  Health  should  have  the 
power,  and  should  do  the  work,  of  combating  local  nuisances  and 
all  other  local  causes  of  sickness,  including  the  restriction  of  con- 
tagious diseases.  The  State  Board  was  established  to  serve  as  a 
generalizing  centre.  The  local  health  authorities  need  to  know 
just  what  they  can  do,  and  the  State  Board  of  Health,  organized 
on  the  Michigan  plan,  can  usually  respond  immediately  to  the 
question  by  references  to  the  law  and  to  best  methods  of  procedure. 
On  the  occurrence  of  a  communicable  disease,  such  as  scarlet  fever, 
diphtheria,  or  small-pox,  the  local  Health  Board,  which  has  usually 
never  before  had  to  deal  with  such  a  case,  needs  to  know  imme- 
diatel}'  what  are  the  measures  which  need  to  be  inaugurated  and 
maintained  until  the  danger  is  over  ;  then,  if  there  is  a  State  Board 
of  Health  on  the  Michigan  plan,  an  appeal  to  it  for  instruction 
can  usuall}'  have  as  ready  response  as  an  appeal  to  a  commanding 
general  for  orders,  and  the  best  available  knowledge  (which  has 
resulted  from  the  collection  of  the  information  of  the  best  meth- 
ods of  any  or  all  of  the  local  Boards  of  Health)  can  immediately 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local  Board,  thus  enabling  it  to 
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do,  in  its  emergency,   vastly  better  than   would   otherwise    be 
possible. 

That  in  order  to  avoid  or  prevent  a  disease  we  need  to  know  its 
cause,  is  considered  a  truism ;  yet  little  general  systematic  effort 
to  gain  such  useful  knowledge  is  being  made,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be 
made  unless  by  some  such  means  as  by  general  Boards  of  Health. 
For  such  work  time  is  required,  and  a  more  continuous  length  of 
service  than  is  usual  for  local  Boards  of  Health  to  give,  because 
of  political  and  other  changes.  Sanitarians  know  enough  to  begin 
and  carry  on  the  study,  the  collection  and  collation  of  the  neces- 
sary fa(!ts,  and  the  experimental  proof  of  the  modes  of  the  pro- 
duction of  disease.  They  are  ready  to  do  this  work  as  fast  as 
governments  are  sufficient!}'  intelligent  to  appreciate  it.  They 
wait  for  governments  because,  though  it  is  work  which  benefits  all 
mankind,  unless  mankind  through  its  organized  governments  pro- 
vides recompense,  the  benefit  to  the  individual  workers  is  not  suffi- 
cient compensation ;  they  can  make  more  mone}'  as  physicians 
treating  the  people  for  diseases  which  the  people  do  not  know 
enough  to  avoid  or  prevent,  but  which  they  pay  roundly  to  be 
treated  for  when  once  the  sickness  has  come  upon  them. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health  was  first  organized 
on  the  theory*  that  the  gigantic  nuisances  in  the  State  were  to  be 
dealt  with  b}-  it.  That  Board  did  good  work,  but  no  one  will  deny 
that  while  engaged  in  the  celebrated  case  of  *'  Tyler  et  aL  against 
Squires  et  al,"  etc.,  it  could  not,  as  otherwise  it  might,  devote  all 
its  energies  to*  searching  out  the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  towards 
generalizing  and  systematizing  the  public-health  work  of  its  State. 
That  Board  maintained  its  existence  for  about  ten  years,  and  then 
ceased  as  an  independent  and  separate  Board — its  functions,  how- 
ever, in  its  present  condition  as  a  mixed  Board,  becoming  more 
nearly  like  those  of  the  ideal  general  Board  —  on  the  Michigan 
plan  ;  although  the  public  health  being  onl}'  one  of  several  sub- 
jects considered  by  the  present  Board,  it  ma}-  not  receive  that  un- 
divided attention  of  specialists  which  the  importance  of  the  subject 
warrants. 

State  Boards  of  Health  are  now  established  in  nearly  all  the 
States,  but  more  than  this  is  needed. 

At  the  time,  and  long  previous  to  the  time,  when  the  National 
Board  of  Health  of  the  United  States  was  organized,  the  author 
of  this  paper  pleaded,  and  here  continues  to  plead  lor  the  main- 
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tenance  of  that  general  Board  of  Health,  which  shall  do  for  the 
United  States  what  a  State  Board  of  Health  on  the  Michigan  plan 
aims  to  do  for  a  State — a  Commission  or  Board  which  shall  sys- 
tematize and  utilize  the  vital  statistics  in  the  United  States  Census, 
and  all  the  information  now  collected  b}'  all  the  Government 
departments,  and  which  should  otherwise  collect  and  disseminate 
information  essential  to  the  best  public-health  work  in  this 
country. 

If  the  United  States  will  maintain  such  a  generalizing  centre  of 
public-health  work  in  this  country,  we  shall  soon  see  the  gi*andest 
progress  that  the  world  has  ever  witnessed  ;  for  it  will  set  in  oper- 
ation a  movement  which  cannot  fail  to  yield  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions under  which  each  and  every  disease  proves  destructive  of 
human  life  and  happiness.  It  is  essential  in  order  to  secure  the 
best  results,  that  the  central  generalizing  body  shall  have  the  con- 
fidence and  cooperation  of  the  great  body  of  sanitarians  throughout 
the  whole  country,  and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  local  and  State 
Boards  of  Health,  whose  work  is  by  it  to  be  consolidated  for  the 
public  good.  Such  has  been  and  is  the  case  as  regards  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Health  ;  but  the  Government  has  recently  taken  a 
much -regretted  step  backward  by  abolishing  one  of  its  means  of 
prompt  dissemination  of  information,  namely,  the  weekly  bulletin, 
and  by  crippling  one  of  its  sources  of  information — that  by  its 
inspection  systems,  which  had  just  begun  to  yield  information 
valuable  for  incori>oration  with  that  from  other  sources. 

Members  of  Congress  seem  to  be  unable  to  appreciate  the  fact 
that  movements  for  the  prevention  of  diseases  are  of  vastly  greater 
importance  than  are  those  measures  designed  simply  to  palliate 
the  results  of  the  neglect  of  such  prevention ;  for  we  learn  fVom 
the  Congressional  Record  that  recently  large  sums  of  the  public 
money  were  freely  voted  to  build  hospitals  for  a  small  special  class, 
(sailors)  while  these  same  Congressmen  failed  to  vote  to  freely 
sustain  the  National  Board  of  Health  in  its  work,  which  is  for 
the  good  of  every  citizen  of  the  countr}^  and  even  for  humanitj* 
throughout  the  world. 

Comparatively  little  has  yet  been  done  in  this  country  toward 
the  systematic  work  which  has  been  suggested  in  this  paper,  for 
the  reason  that  individual  effort  cannot  accomplish  it,  and  those 
we  elect  to  govern  us  have  not  all  informed  themselves  on  the  sub- 
ject.    Sanitary  science  is  one  of  the  latest  sciences.     It  utilizes 
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Other  sciences  which  also  are  new.  Already,  with  reference  to 
several  of  the  most  important  diseases,  it  enables  us  to  predict 
their  proportional  increase  or  decrease  as  far  in  advance  of  their 
occurrence  as  the  meteorologist  can  foretell  the  weather,  thus 
giving,  in  general  terms,  the  curves  bj'  seasons,  and  even  by 
months  of  the  year ;  and  we  are  able  to  add  to  this  the  specific 
prediction  of  the  proportional  increase  or  decrease  for  the  imme- 
diate future  within  about  the  range  of  probability  reached  with 
respect  to  the  weather,  upon  which  the  particular  diseases  referred 
to  greatly  depend.  But  in  such  studies  it  is  needful  to  include 
facts  relative  to  wide  areas ;  in  fact,  what  the  United  States  Signal 
Service  gains  for  meteorological  progress  by  being  able  to  generalize 
its  work  throughout  the  whole  countn%  may  easily  be  paralleled  by 
the  gain  in  sanitary  science  by  a  similar  broadening  of  the  field  of 
view,  from  local  and  State  to  that  of  a  properly-sustained  National 
Board  of  Health.  Whenever  that  is  done,  the  Signal  Service 
itself  will  have  its  usefulness  wonderlblly  enhanced,  because  its 
work  will  be  made  available  for  use  in  saving  human  life  in  ways 
not  now  imagined  by  many  people,  yet  which  those  most  actively 
engaged  in  public  health  work  know  are  not  only  possible,  but  are 
entirely  practicable. 
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Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  :  We  have  all  listened  to  Dr.  Baker's  com- 
munication, which  was  onlv  too  brief,  with  cordial  assent  to  its 
general  propositions,  and  with  the  understanding  that  the  writer 
8i>eaks  on  this  subject  from  a  long,  practical  experience  in  one  of 
the  oldest  and  l^est  of  the  State  Boards  of  Health  which  have 
been  established  in  this  country  within  the  past  twelve  years. 
Perhaps,  however,  I  ought  to  say  a  word  respecting  his  allusion 
to  the  Massacliusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  and  to  that  organiza- 
tion which  has  taken  its  place  since  July,  1H79, — the  State  Board 
of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charit}'.  What  Dr.  Baker  has  said  on  this 
subject  is  capable  of  being  misunderstood  ;  nor  do  I  think  he  is  quite 
correct  in  jrupposing  that  the  functions  of  the  present  Board  are 
"  more  nearly  like  those  of  the  ideal  general  Board  on  the  Michi- 
gan plan,"  than  were  those  of  the  former  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Health.  That  Board  did  not,  of  course,  "  devote  all  its  energies 
to  searching  out  the  causes  of  diseases,  nor  towards  generalizing 
and  systematizing  the  public  healtli  work  of  its  State  "  ;  but  it  did 
an  excellent  work  in  that  direction,  and  perhaps  quite  as  much  by 
its  administrative  duties  as  by  those  of  instniction  and  advice  to 
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the  local  Boards,  on  which  Dr.  Baker  very  properly  lays  so  much 
stress.  Many  of  these  administrative  duties  have  now  ceased, 
because  the  work  of  removing  sanitary  evils  has  in  some  directions 
been  performed ;  but  the  present  Board,  while  it  encourages  the 
local  Boards  of  Health  to  do  more  in  this  direction  than  the}'  ever 
did  before,  has,  in  fact,  larger  duties  of  administration  than  the 
old  State  Bo^rd  of  Health  possessed.  That  Board  found  itself 
powerless  in  the  presence  of  an  epidemic  of  small-pox,  such  as 
existed  in  Massachusetts  ten  years  ago,  and  its  consolidation  with 
the  present  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity  was  made, 
partly,  because  of  this  lack  of  power.  For  it  is  within  bounds  to 
say  that  had  the  present  Board  existed,  with  its  new  administrative 
powers,  in  1872  and  1878,  it  could  and  would  have  prevented  a 
loss  of  life  by  small-pox  at  that  time  amounting  to  more  than  a 
thousand  persons,  and  an  outlay  of  more  than  $250,000  for  the 
pui-pose  of  removing  the  disease,  and  taking  care  of  those  who 
had  been  exposed  to  it.  At  present,  if  the  Health  Officer  of  the 
State  Board  receives  notice  of  a  case  of  small-pox  in  any  city  or 
town,  he  immediately  communicates  it  to  the  Superintendent  of 
the  Out-Door  Poor,  who  does  the  same  if  he  first  receives  notice  ; 
and  the  two  departments  thenceforward  work  together,  and  in 
concert  with  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  for  the  suppression  of 
the  disease. 

Medical  officers  are  dispatched  without  delay  to  the  infested 
towns,  with  instructions  to  inspect  at  once  the  condition  of  the 
people  with  regard  to  vaccination,  and,  if  necessary,  to  undertake 
a  general  vaccination  at  a  small  expense  to  the  State  ;  thus  saving 
very  considerable  sums  of  money  to  the  treasury,  which  would 
otherwise  be  drawn  upon  to  meet  the  burden  of  supporting  those 
who  would  have  become  dependent  upon  the  public  by  means  of 
this  disease.  Thus,  in  one  locality,  these  medical  officers  found 
recently  within  a  short  distance  of  a  house  where  there  were  two 
cases  of  small-pox,  150  persons  who  had  never  been  vaccinated. 
Three  days  thereafter,  as  the  result  of  the  concurrent  action  of 
these  medical  officers  with  the  local  Boards  of  Health,  not  one 
could  be  found,  and  the  whole  cost  of  this  protection  did  not 
exceed  $15.  So  far  fVom  any  manifestation  of  jealousy  by  the 
local  Boards,  such  as  was  feared  by  some,  the  State  officers  have 
been  cordially  welcomed  everywhere,  and  their  efforts  vigorously 
seconded  by  these  Boards.  The  aid  which  the  State  thus  gives 
they  fully  appreciate,  especially  as  they  have  some  one  to  lean  on 
and  share  the  responsibility*,  while  they  become  more  efficient  in 
the  performance  of  their  own  local  duties.  That  is  to  saj^,  the 
Massachusetts  Board  now  does  exactly  what  Dr.  Baker  recom- 
mends,— and  a  little  more. 

The  truth  is,  no  State  Board  of  Health  can  possibly  do  all  the 
work  which  belongs  to  its  field  of  action  at  present.  We  have 
seen  the  organization  of  man}'  such  Ik)aids  in  this  country,  and 
the  experience  of  most  of  them  is,  in  a  general  way,  the  same. 
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They  at  first  undertake  the  primary-  and  very  necessary  task  of 
enlightening  the  public  on  all  sanitary  questions,  one  after  another. 
This,  of  itself,  would  be  work  enough^  as  Dr.  Baker  intimates, 
but  no  Board  is  practically  left  to  do  this  general  advisory  and 
supervisory  work,  and  nothing  else.  Almost  always,  at  the  veiy 
outset  of  its  work,  some  question  of  a  very  practical  nature  arises, 
where  talking  and  advising  will  not  answer  the  purpose ;  some- 
thing must  be  done^  and  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  expected  to 
do  it.  In  Massachusetts,  at  first,  it  was  the  regulation  of  slaugh- 
ter-houses and  pork-packing  establishments ;  then  it  was  the  prac- 
tical prevention  of  small-pox ;  in  the  South,  yellow  fever  must  be 
fought  with ;  in  all  the  States,  the  adulteration  of  food,  drinks, 
and  dnigs  must  be  looked  after.  All  this  requires  administrative 
powers,  and  in  each  State,  one  after  the  other,  such  powers  have 
been  granted,  or  will  be.  If  a  State  Board  of  Health  fails  to  meet 
these  practical  questions  with  some  degree  of  success,  then  it  is  in 
danger  of  being  abolished.  I  do  not  know  wh}'  the  National  Board 
of  Health  has  been  paralyzed  by  the  action  of  the  present  Con- 
gress at  its  late  session ;  but  I  fancy  it  is  because  man}-  congress- 
men were  persuaded,  somehow  or  other,  that  the  Board  was  not 
doing  its  duty  in  respect  to  these  practical  questions,  with  some 
of  which  it  undertook  to  deal.  I  know  that  in  Massachusetts  a 
Board  would  very  quickl}'  come  under  public  censure  which  did  not 
do  something  to  prevent  the  spread  of  small-pox,  when  an  epidemic 
should  come  upon  us.  Such  an  epidemic  did  threaten  us  last 
winter,  and  it  was  warded  off,  as  I  believe,  almost  wholly  by  the 
activity  of  the  State  Board  and  a  few  of  the  local  Boards  in  the 
cities  and  large  towns ;  but  the  action  of  these  local  Boards  would 
have  been  far  less  effective  had  it  not  been  for  the  increased  pow- 
ers of  administration  given  in  1879  to  the  State  Board.  If  sueh 
powers  have  not  yet  been  given  to  the  Michigan  Board,  I  shall 
expect  that  they  will  be ;  and  I  know  they  will  be  exercised,  when 
given,  with  the  same  fidelity  and  efficienc}'  which  has  characterized 
the  past  action  of  that  Board,  as  described  by  Dr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  Parker,  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of  Health, 
spoke  in  supjwrt  of  Dr.  Baker's  views,  contending  tbat  it  was  not 
essential  or  necessary  that  administrative  functions  should  be 
vested  in  State  Boards  of  Health.  Michigan,  he  said,  has  aimed 
to  emphasize  the  S3'8tem  of  local  boards,  to  throw  the  responsi- 
bility of  caring  for  disease  upon  the  municipalities  themselves.  In 
Michigan  every  township  has  a  Board  of  Health,  composed  of  the 
Su|>ervisor,  the  Town  Clerk  and  two  Justices  of  the  Peace.  These 
town  Boards  of  Health  have  authority  to  take  every  step  necessary 
for  the  suppression  of  disease  and  the  removal  of  nuisances. 
Every  township  also  has  a  health  officer,  to  whom  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  person  to  reix)rt  any  case  of  contagious  or  dangerous 
disease,  so  that  he  can  at  once  take  steps  to  quarantine  the  premi- 
ses infected.  Mr.  Parker  thought  that  this  system  of  Health  Boards 
was  the  proper  one  to  be  instituted  everywhere. 
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in.      THE    HEALTH    CARE    OF    HOUSEHOLDS    WITH    SPECIAL 

REFERENCE   TO    HOUSE    DRAINAGE. 

BY  EZRA   M.    HUNT,    M.D.,    (s.D.)    SECRETART   OP    THE    STATE   BOARD 

OF   HEALTH   OF   NEW   JERSEY. 

It  is  certainly  well  that  a  Social  Science  Association  like  this 
does  not  forget  to  have  its  Depailment  of  Health,  since  all  that 
concerns  social  economy  and  civic  welfare  is  so  closely  related 
thereto.  And  since  we  have  come  to  define  more  accurately  the 
limitations  of  disease,  our  control  over  its  prevention,  and  the  large 
possibilities  of  appreciating  the  welfare  of  the  nation  by  securing 
the  health  of  the  people,  make  the  subject  still  more  important. 

Science,  Art  and  Philosophy  alike  demand  that  great  generali- 
zations be  substituted  by  specific  facts,  and  that  social  organiza- 
tions should  teach  the  families  of  the  nation  how  to  give  the 
largest  quota  of  good  health  and  of  years  to  the  vigor  aud  per- 
petuity of  the  body  politic. 

The  Health  Care  of  Households  with  Special  Reference  to  House 
Drainage  is  the  subject  assigned  to  me  for  remark.  Many  speci- 
fications enter  into  the  full  idea  of  House  Sanitary  Training  and 
Care,  which  cannot  be  enlarged  upon  in  such  a  paper  as  this.  The 
fundamental  necessity  of  correct  homes  is  such  even  in  the  physi- 
cal application,  as  to  admit  of  no  substitution,  although  needing 
great  assistance  and  extension  from  the  outside,  and  especially 
from  municipal  provision.  The  Sanitary  Code,  which  looks  chiefly 
after  clean  streets  and  public  nuisances,  if  it  does  not  also  insure 
purity  within  the  house  is  '*  activity  without  insight,"  and  super- 
ficial in  a  most  misleading  way.  Social  ethics  have  yet  a  great 
field  in  the  details  of  house  association,  and  in  suggesting  and 
prescribing  the  mere  routine  of  sanitary  habits  in  the  home.  Cloth- 
ing, cooking,  house-keeping,  amusement,  eating,  bathing,  sleeping, 
airing,  heating,  cleanliness, — all  and  many  more  such  words  ex- 
press ideas  already  enough  advised  and  enough  generalized  over ; 
but  yet  inviting  such  specific  facts  and  such  direction  as  come  from 
closely  classified  observation  and  accurate  testing. 

The  House  itself  in  its  surroundings,  its  relations  to  light  and 
heat,  to  direct  sun-rays  and  to  winds,  in  the  material  of  which  it 
is  constructed  and  as  related  to  air  aud  dampness  in  the*  walls  and 
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to  its  own  powers  of  equalization,  is  a  very  important  study ; 
especially  since  wrong  construction  is  so  hard  to  correct. 

House  Drainage,  if  used  in  its  old  sense,  would  relate  to  such 
drainage  of  the  soil  surrounding,  or  on  which  a  house  is  con- 
structed, as  shall  secure  against  dampness.  The  facts  as  to  the 
etfects  of  confined  dampness  ;  the  alternations  of  temperature  and 
the  deterioration  of  house-air  caused  thereby,  and  the  resulting 
mould  or  fungi,  and  the  fact  that  diseases  such  as  those  of  the 
lungs,  or  those  known  as  malarial  and  such  z3'motics  as  diphtheria, 
are  believed  to  be  largely  due  to  stagnant  dampness,  may  well 
make  us  watchful  as  to  this  House  Drainage.  Again,  we  find  that 
the  best  material  for  construction  is  porous,  and  that  brick  and 
stone  will  suck  up  moisture  from  damp  ground,  and  so  air-spaces 
will  become  water-spaces,  and  b}*  abstracting  heat  or  by  evapora- 
tion will  become  concealed  causes  of  changing  temperature. 
Since,  too,  cities  have  become  so  compact,  and  empty  so  much 
roof-water  into  the  ground,  or  by  shade  and  density  keep  so  much 
more  water  unretnmed  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  since  the  intro- 
duction of  water  into  houses  leads  to  its  far  more  liberal  use  and 
spilling,  we  have  occasion  to  look  closely  to  this  kind  of  house- 
drainage.  By  discharging  roof-water  into  conduits  or  cisterns,  by 
care  as  to  the  use  of  water,  so  as  not  to  leave  it  about  the  premises, 
and  by  damp-courses  in  house  construction,  we  guard  somewhat 
against  house  dampness.  But  the  most  radical  and  useful  remedy 
is,  such  deep  drainage  as  shall  lower  the  level  of  sub-soil  water, 
two  or  three  feet  below  the  bottom  of  any  excavation,  and  provide 
a  ready  exit  for  the  occasional  sub-saturation  caused  by  excessive 
atmospheric  moisture.  The  question  of  kinds  of  soil,  and  the 
actual  record  as  to  ground-water  level  must  here  be  studied,  and 
drain  pipes  be  so  laid  as  to  secure  ready  delivery  for  this  ground- 
water. If  there  is  no  stream  near  at  hand,  or  if  gravity  does  not 
somehow  provide  sufficient  fall,  it  is  best  to  construct  an  unce- 
mented  cistern  to  receive  this  ground-water,  and  distribute  it  where 
the  soakage  will  do  no  harm.  This  is  much  more  defensible  than 
the  soakage  of  fouled  liquids.  A  wise  man  now-a-days,  in  pre- 
paring for  the  building  of  a  city,  would  turn  his  first  attention  to 
thorough  deep  drainage,  since  thus  house-drainage  could  be  per- 
manently secured. 

The  term  House  Drainage,  as  now  most  frequently  applied,  (I 
wish  it  could  always  be  called  House  Sewerage)  has  reference  to 
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the  removal  of  all  soiled  liquids,  and  of  such  offallng,  secretions 
and  excretions  as  are  easilj*  or  naturally  reduced  to  a  liquid  or  semi- 
liquid  state.  The  principal  fact  as  to  this  removal  is,  that  it  ought 
to  be  made  without  undue  delay.  The  rule  is  that,  in  a  health- 
preserving  or  disease-breeding  sense,  no  such  liquid  or  offaling 
is  objectionable  until  from  12  to  18  hours  after  its  production  or 
voidance.  Hence  all  arguments  as  to  the  insanitary  effects  of  its 
handling,  or  of  its  conveyance  to  rivers,  are  futile,  if  only  you 
insure  prompt  delivery.  To  call  it  JUth^  in  a  disease  sense,  at  the 
start,  and  to  argue  against  its  conveyance  because  it  has  odor,  or, 
because  by  detention,  it  becomes  pestiferous,  is  no  more  reasona- 
ble than  to  judge  tomatoes  unwholesome  because  decayed  tomatoes 
are  sickening.  This  point  is  important  to  be  made,  because  so 
many  arguments  as  to  river  pollution,  or  as  to  the  evils  of  other 
transportation  and  delivery  of  sewage,  are  based  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  fresh  sewage  is  unsafe.  It  is  only  unsafe  to  those  who 
store  it,  or  who  do  not  succeed  in  getting  rid  of  it  before  it 
becomes  stale.  The  one  centre  problem  to  solve  in  house  drainage 
is,  how  to  get  clear  of  fresh  sewage  through  pure  clean  pipes. 

An  answer  often  and  perhaps  always  in  order,  is  to  have  as  little 
of  it  as  possible.  If  a  proper  care  is  taken  not  to  over-produce 
in  certain  dii-ections ;  not  to  use  water  extravagantlj' ;  to  proi)erly 
separate  such  dr}'  material  as  does  not  necessarily  find  its  way  into 
water-carriage,  and  thus  to  fairl}'  limit  quantity  in  feasible  direc- 
tions, much  of  the  evil  arising  from  needless  accumulation  would 
be  prevented. 

A  second  answer,  in  many  cases,  is  to  apply  the  principle  of 
separation  and-  sei)arate  dealing  with  different  products,  as  well  as 
that  of  quick  removal.  Thus,  in  a  small  garden  it  is  very  proper 
to  throw  the  Monday  wash  water  around  the  grape  vines,  and  the 
dish  water  of  each  da}*  around  some  other  selected  plants  in  suc- 
cession, when  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  throw  all  in  one  place,  or 
to  throw  some  of  the  products  in  an}'  visible  place.  The  piinciple 
of  division  of  labor  as  required  for  plants  is  as  applicable  as 
when  applied  to  animals.  It  is  with  this  view  that  there  are 
many  advocates  of  a  dry-earth  system  which  seeks  to  take  charge 
of  the  more  solid  excreta,  to  carefully  select  all  garbage,  and  then 
to  pass  to  the  flush  tank  and  drain  tile  system,  or  small  sewer 
sj'stem,  all  other  composite  liquids. 

Where  there  are  no  sewers,  the  close  application  of  methods  of 
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separation  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  The  laundry  and  kitchen 
slop  fluids  can  be  largely  disposed  of  upon  the  lawn,  or  in  a 
cultivated  strip  of  the  garden.  Garbage  can  be  separated  for 
punctual  delivery,  to  classes  not  difficult  to  find,  if  only  there  is 
this  kind  of  selection.  The  ashes  are  carefully  sifted  for  admix- 
ture with  the  excreta,  or  dry  earth  is  made  the  safe  deodorent  and 
disinfectant  therefor.  The  greatest  objection  to  it  is  that  it  serves 
as  a  kind  of  excuse  for  the  longer  retention  of  refbse  about  the 
homif,  which  is  of  doubtful  propriety,  as  the  rendering  innocuous 
is  not  always  perfect. 

Where  this  separating  plan  is  adopted,  the  same  kind  of  care  as 
to  material  used  for  conveyance  is  to  be  emplo3*ed  as  where  the 
conveyancer  is  a  pipe.  Since  the  vessels  are  at  times  open,  and  so 
traps  do  not  avail,  soap  and  water,  scrubbing,  airing,  and  drying, 
and  all  cleanliness  come  largely  into  requisition.  Tubs  should  be 
metal-lined,  or  so  handled  as  to  secure  them  against  saturation ; 
the  kitchen  sink  should  always  be  of  metal  that  admits  scrubbing 
and  the  delivery  pails  equal Ij-  adapted.  The  garbage  barrels 
should  be  of  size,  shape,  and  material  adapted  to  quantity,  and 
should  be  replaced  bj'  a  cleansed  one  each  time  there  is  removal, 
and  so  secure  the  advantage  of  a  prompt  i*eplacement  by  a  vessel 
that  brings  back  neither  particles  or  odors  of  what  was  carried 
away. 

The  earth  closet  must  also  have  its  mode  of  use  and  frequency 
of  earth  removal,  such  as  to  avoid  all  odors,  or  all  possibility  of 
a  retention  of  stored  filth  instead  of  clean  diit.  It  is  too  often 
forgotten  that  the  closet  must  have  its  well-aired  room,  of  easy 
access  to  draughts,  and  that  the  commode  use<l  must  be  so  left  and 
kept  as  to  admit  of  the  freest  circulation  of  air.  Without  this 
there  comes  a  confined  smell  and  mawkish,  sluggish  air,  both  un- 
comfortable and  unhealth}'.  Ever}'  law  as  to  ventilation  applied 
to  a  house  water  closet,  needs  equal  provision  and  enforcement 
where  an  eaith  closet  is  kept.  Indeed,  the  rooms  or  places  in 
which  any  vessels  are  kept  which  are  used  for  soiled  liquids, 
garbage  tubs,  etc.,  need  more  care  of  ventilation,  dryness,  and 
sunlight  than  do  an}'  other  parts  of  the  building. 

It   must   be   remembered   as   to  all  rooms  in  which  garbage  or 

other  material  is  being  separate<l  for  removal,  that  fresh,  pure  air, 

free  from  undue  dampness,  is  a  great  desideratum.     It  is  a  chief 

objection  to  cellar   kitchens  or  to  underground  store  places  for 
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refuse,  that  the  absence  of  light,  the  dampness,  and  the  impeded 
circulation  of  air  afford  conditions  favorable  onlj  to  the  lowest 
forms  of  vegetable  life,  and  that  these  seem  easily  to  invade 
animal  life  as  found  in  man. 

With  these  brief  comments  in  general  household  care,  we  pass 
to  consider  that  most  usual  condition  of  things  in  which  it  is 
proposed  by  means  of  water  carriage  through  pipes  to  convey  the 
sewage  outside  of  the  building.  The  question  whether  the  convey- 
ance is  to  be  to  a  cesspool  in  the  rear  of  the  yard,  to  a  series  of 
small  subsoil  drain  pipes  tiushed  b^'  an  automatic  tank  system,  to 
an  irrigation  farm,  or  to  some  stream,  does  not  at  this  point  at^se, 
since  all  household  sewer  systems  should  be  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  complete  cut-off  or  separation  from  these,  so  far  as 
the  chances  of  the  back-flow  of  fouled  air  is  concerned,  and  so  as 
to  provide  proper  fall  and  ready  exit. 

The  first  principles  of  house  sew^er  drainage  is  (a),  that  when- 
ever there  is  a  sink,  bowl,  closet,  or  any  other  contrivance  for  the 
reception  of  slops  or  excreta,  it  must  be  made  of  such  smooth  non- 
absorbent  material  as  will  not  retain  either  soiling  or  odor,  and  be 
so  accessible  as  to  admit  of  the  free  use  of  soap  and  water;  (b), 
that  at,  or  near  the  joining  of  the  out-going  pipe  to  such  sink, 
bowl  or  closet,  there  should  be  a  trap  or  seal  which  will  not  admit 
of  the  return  of  an}*  gas  through  it;  (e),  that, at  the  exit  of  the 
pipe  from  the  building,  there  should  be  free  opportnnit}'  for  the 
circulation  of  common  air ;  and  (d),  that  beyond  this  there  should 
be  a  trap  to  cut  off  all  communication  with  the  sewer  or  cesspool. 
This  generally  means  that  at  the  point  whore  the  main  house 
pipe  emerges  from  the  building  there  should  be  communication 
of  the  pipe  itself  with  the  outer  air  by  an  upright  vent. 

The  design  of  the  trap  just  beneath  the  wash-bowl  or  otlier 
receptacle  is  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  an}*  foul  air  which  might 
come  from  any  portion  of  the  pipe,  although  with  a  proper  pipe 
and  proper  ventilation  thereof,  even  this  ought  not,  under  good 
administration  to  occur.  Yet  we  have  to  provide  for  imperfect 
construction  and  administration.  In  a  similar  wa}'  the  outside 
trap  is  an  extra  safety. 

The  trap  generally  relied  upon  is  what  is  known  as  a  running 
trap,  or  bome  form  of  bend  in  the  pipe,  which,  by  making  a  dip 
for  holding  water,  cuts  off  the  ingress  of  foul  air.  Ilow  deep  this 
trap  shall  be,  whether  it  shall  be  a  D  trap,  or  an  S  trap,  or  some 
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form  of  trap  not  directly  dependent  upon  a  water  seal  must  be 
determined  by  the  location  of  the  pipes,  the  amount  of  use,  and 
the  care  with  which  oversight  is  exercised.  The  complaint  that 
the  water  which  forms  the  trap  itself  is  soiled,  and  absorbs  gases 
from  the  outer  side  so  as  to  pass  them  within,  does  not  seem  to  be 
sustained,  unless  the  liquid  itself  is  already  poison,  or  the  flow  is 
so  seldom  used  as  to  allow  the  trap  water  to  become  intensely 
stale,  or  to  evaporate  entirely  away.  Because  this  often  occurs  in 
summer  hotels  during  their  disuse  the  rest  of  the  year,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  remove  all  the  traps  at  the  end  of  a  season,  empty 
them  and  fill  them  with  oil,  or  pour  down  enough  oil  to  force  out 
the  water  in  the  traps.  That  water  trap  is  most  perfect  which  is  just 
deep  enough  to  make  a  complete  seal,  which  is  so  smooth  as  not  to 
retain  any  organic  matter,  and  which  is  of  that  shape  which  leaves 
the  least  inside  surface  untouched  by  the  flowing  stream.  It  is 
because  an  S  shaped  trap  leaves  less  than  a  D  that  it  is  generally 
preferred.  Such  traps  as  the  Bell  trap  are  disapproved,  because, 
in  addition  to  an  unwashed  surface,  they  provide  a  kind  of  a  small 
local  cesspool.  There  is  a  slight  modification  sometimes  from  the 
S  trap,  such  as  we  see  in  the  Adee,  to  provide  against  possible 
syphonage  in  some  cases,  to  which  we  shall  allude  hereafter.  The 
Bower  trap  is  a  specimen  of  kinds  which  do  not  rely  entirely  on  a 
water  seal,  but  use  the  water  to  float  a  ball  or  control  a  valve,  so 
as  to  close  against  the  inflow  of  foul  air. 

The  great  point  and  the  one  which  most  of  all  marks  progress  in 
modern  house  sewer  pipes,  is  the  avoidance  of  any  additional  trai)s 
along  the  course  of  a  pipe,  and  the  having  of  an  opening  therein 
for  access  of  common  air  wherever  practicable,  at  or  near  its  exit 
from  the  house.  Two  ideas  as  to  house  pipes  have  dominated  the 
plumber's  art.  The  first  was  to  keep  out  foul  air  by  traps,  and  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the  more  the  better.  'J'hat  was  a 
great  blunder.  So  soon  as  we  get  beyond  one  trap  in  the  same  pipe 
and  have  no  intermediate  vent,  we  make  between  every  two  traps 
a  space  of  pii)e  from  which  we  have  excluded  common  air,  and  so 
prepared  a  chamber  not  only  for  the  holding  but  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  foul  air.  Hence,  too  often  such  tubes  become  elongated 
cesspools,  and  in  their  own  miniature  way  slowly  collect  changed 
particles  of  organic  matter. 

The  next  dominant  idea  was,  that  water  flowing  through  was  a 
perfect  cleanser.     We  still  cling  to  water  as  greatly  available  for 
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all  cleansing,  but  both  experience  and  science  show  us  that  organic 
particles  tend  to  cling  to,  or  are  by  condensation  landed  upon  the 
inner  surfaces  of  pipes  in  such  a  way,  as  that  the  gentle  flow  of  an 
intermittent  stream  by  them,  does  not  remove  them ;  and  espec- 
ially if  many  traps  are  interposed.  Hence,  as  to  water  itself,  we 
have  come  to  study  the  rate  of  flow,  the  continuity  of  flow,  the 
power  of  the  friction  of  surfaces,  the  best  shape  of  pipe  to  secure 
a  rapid  stream,  the  methods  of  flush  instead  of  trickling,  and  so 
are  coming  to  calculate  the  actual  cleansing  power  of  water  as  it  is, 
or  maj'  be  applied  in  house  pipes.  Here  we  see  bow  hydraulics 
has  its  application  to  life  and  to  the  machine,  man,  as  well  as  to 
mill  power. 

But  a  still  brighter  and  better  idea  has  of  late  supplemented  the 
science  and  the  art  of  a  sweet  home.  It  is  that  the  gases  of 
decay,  as  found  in  house  pipes  or  sewers,  are  mostly  the  result  of 
the  deprivation  of  common  air  in  circulation ;  that  the  way  to 
avoid  sewer  or  house  gas  is  not  to  make  it,  and  the  way  not  to 
make  it  as  to  correct  it,  if  it  exists,  is  to  allow  every  pipe  to  be 
thoroughly  flushed  and  cleansed  by  the  active  circulation  of  pure 
air.  That  is  the  valuable  thought  on  modem  house  drainage  or 
sewerage.  It  is  so  to  construct  pipes  as  that  very  frequently 
there  shall  be  the  best  opportunity  for  the  ingress  or  egress  of 
common  air.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  it  is  now  insisted  that  every 
main  soil  pipe  should  have  an  opening  above  the  roof,  and  another 
as  it  emerges  from  the  building  with  no  trap  intervening  in  its 
course.  It  is  assumed  that  all  the  pipes  leading  into  it  from  closets, 
etc.,  on  the  different  stories,  will  be  so  short  as  that  their  connec- 
tion with  the  main  pipes  will  secure  for  them  a  draught  suflOcient 
to  dispense  with  that  opening  at  each  end,  upon  which,  as  a  rule, 
we  depend  for  draught. 

This  principle  of  a  soil  pipe  permitting  the  free  ingress  and 
egress  of  common  air  is  now,  we  think,  the  ruling  idea  of  house 
sewer  pipe  arrangement.  Details  are  not  as  yet  completely  set- 
tled. We  need  a  little  more  testing  and  computation  to  assure  us 
when  and  where  there  will  be  such  currents  in  pipes  open  at 
both  ends,  as  will  secure  a  suflOcient  flush  of  air ;  what  is  the 
best  size  of  tube ;  how  in  case  of  stagnant  or  insufficient  current, 
activity  is  to  be  secured  ;  how  far  the  main  tube  can  be  depended 
upon  to  secure  ventilation  of  side  tubes ;  how  far  heat  may  be 
made  available  as  a  motor  of  air  in  tubes ;  and  many  such  ques- 
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tions,  not  difiScult  of  solution  when  accurate  tests  in  sufficient 
numbers  shall  be  made.  Good  authority  now  asserts  that  in  a 
properly  constructed  soil  pipe,  with  inside  connections  thus  open, 
the  outer  opening  may  be  just  by  your  window  or  door  with  per- 
fect impunity,  since  in  such  a  pipe  foul  air  cannot  be.  Others 
more  cautious,  for  fear  of  incompleteness,  contend  that  the 
outer  opening  or  ventilation  shall  be  carried  up  a  little  into 
the  air  by  an  air  pipe  along  side  of  the  house,  or  up  the  nearest 
tree.  Only  we  must  be  sure  that  in  our  pipes  air  actually  does 
flow  as  we  believe  it  does.  Every  chimney  does  not  draw  enough, 
and  every  tube  heavy  with  foul  or  damp  air  does  not  have  current 
enough. 

Many  of  the  points  are  not  yet  determined  with  sufficient 
accuracy,  or  have  not  been  tested  by  sufficient  observers  and  a 
needful  number  of  recorded  observations.  I  have  had  occasion  to 
find  that  many  plans  of  ventilation  elaborately  arranged  for  larger 
spaces,  do  not  alwaj's  draw  at  all,  or  draw  in  a  right  direction,  or 
with  sufficient  force.  There  is  now  a  distinct  study  of  pneumatics 
to  be  instituted  as  to  tubes  of  various  sizes,  shapes,  bends,  posi- 
tion, etc.,  before  we  can  decide  just  how  far  sewer  and  pipe  ven- 
tilation is  successful. 

An  adequate  draught  here  is  not  merely  for  carrying  away,  but 
for  oxidation  and  other  chemical  transformation.  Alternate  heat 
and  cold  by  which  wind  currents  are  produced,  or  the  methods  of 
motion  in  air  currents  have  application  to  sewers  as  well  as  to 
the  ventilation  of  dwellings.  A  large  bellows  blowing  into  a  pipe 
will  purify  its  air  faster  than  water,  while  suction  not  only  dis- 
places the  sewer  air,  but  both  oxidizes  and  substitutes  it. 

Just  outside  of  this  circulation  opening,  on  the  street  side  there- 
of, it  is  usual  to  place  a  trap  as  a  safety  trap  to  prevent  anj'  foul 
air  from  coming  through  the  main  pipe  from  the  cesspool  or  sewer  ; 
although  if  this  and  its  pipes  are  properly  ventilated,  it  is  claimed 
that  they  too  will  be  free  from  unhealthy  air. 

Alternate  air  flush  and  water  flush  can  therefore  be  said  to  be 
the  modern  disinfectants  for  pipes.  We  are  yet  to  be  assured  just 
how  best  to  make  sure,  sufficient  currents  of  air  through  pipes. 
We  are  to  remember  a  calibre  of  from  four  to  six  inches  is  needed, 
that  the  ends  should  be  so  situated  as  to  command  draught, 
and  in  some  cases,  have  funnels  like  those  of  a  large  ship,  which 
can  be  turned  so  as  to  command  draught. 
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A  moderate  degree  of  heat,  properly  applied,  is  Bometimes  in- 
dispensable. But  a  good  sized  soil  pipe,  open  at  the  roof  and 
open  near  the  ground,  or  a  few  feet  above  it,  is  pretty  sure  to  have 
its  circulating  air-currents.  Ere  long  by  anemometer  and  other 
tests,  we  shall  know  how  to  estimate  the  real  and  proper  velocity 
of  all  currents  in  house  and  other  sewer  pipes. 

As  to  the  construction  and  placing  of  inside  pipes,  their  jointing, 
tlieir  fall,  etc.,  are  now  pretty  fairly  determined.  Bath-tubs, 
water  bowls  and  closets,  had  better  have  their  joinings  with  the 
main  soil  pipe  distinct  from  each  other.  Any  overflow  should  re- 
turn its  waste  to  the  pipe  above  the  trap.  Plumbers'  work,  where 
possible,  should  be  in  sight,  and  the  joining  workmanship  be  of 
the  best  construction.  The  uniform  thickness  of  the  pipe  used 
should  be  a  matter  of  test  b}-  plumbers,  and  dependence  not  be 
placed  on  the  weight  alone.  Iron  pipe  is  now  usually  preferred  to 
terra-cotta,  where  it  is  to  be  placed  out  of  sight. 

Thus  far  what  we  have  said  applies  the  same  to  the  house, 
whether  its  sewage  is  to  be  conducted  to  sub-soil  pipes,  to  a  cess- 
pool, or  to  a  general  sewer  system  of  a  city. 

In  either  of  these  cases  the  house  can  be  protected  from  inside 
production  and  escape  of  disease-breeding  air,  or  from  the  inflow 
of  the  same  from  without.  But  if  the  house  sewage  is  to  go  to 
sub-soil  pipes,  or  to  a  house  cessi>ool,  or  if  there  is  an  outside 
privy,  even  with  perfect  cut-offs,  these  of  themselves  may  cause 
soil  pollution  or  air  pollution  by  their  too  near  proximity  to  the 
house. 

Where  the  sewage  is  conducted  to  a  tank  like  Field's  flush  tank, 
to  be  distributed  to  loose  laid  pipes  underground,  two  principles 
are  made  available.  One  is,  that  the  automatic  flush  evcrv  few 
hours  removes  the  liquid  soon  enough,  and  at  the  same  time  scours 
or  cleanses  bv  the  force  of  its  motion.  The  other  is,  bv  this  inter- 
mitted  flow,  air  and  water  do  alternate,  purifying  service  in  the 
pipes,  while  at  the  same  time  the  sewage  is  distributed  so  few 
inches  underground  as  to  allow  of  its  natural  appropriation  by  the 
herbage  and  crops.  In  the  use  of  this  plan  careful  but  not  difli- 
cult  administration  is  necessary,  in  order  that  the  tank  may  be  kept 
in  cleanly  condition,  and  not  become  a  cesspool,  and  that  such 
tillage  is  used  as  enables  the  soil  to  appropriate  the  plant  food 
l)laced  within  it,  thus  preventing  soil  pollution. 

Where  a  cesspool  is,  or  has  to  be  tolerated,  there  are  two  meth- 
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ods.  The  one  is  to  have  a  cesspool  that  is  made  without  cemented 
bottom,  or  in  whole  or  in  part  with  the  sides  laid  with  loose  stone 
or  brick,  so  as  to  allow  all  liquids  to  soak  out,  carrying  with  them 
much  organic  matter.  This  soakage  will  continue  longer  if  the 
grease  from  liquids  is  separated  before  discharge  into  them.  The 
apparent  success  of  this  method  will  largely  depend  upon  the 
character  of  the  soil.  If  it  is  of  a  loose  or  gravelly  character,  so 
as  to  admit  air  and  liquids  freely,  no  doubt  much  of  this  matter 
is  oxidized  or  flows  oflT,  even  where  too  deep  to  be  reached  by  the 
roots  of  grasses,  plants  or  trees.  But  in  all  cities  there  is  a  limit 
to  this  process,  and  it  is  often  fraught  with  risk  in  country  places. 
We  know  of  a  recent  outbreak  of  typhoid  fever,  in  which  owing 
to  a  change  of  strata  at  one  point,  and  a  dip  contrary  to  the  con" 
tour  of  the  surface,  the  sewage  found  its  way  around  and  into  the 
walls  of  a  cellar  basement,  and  so  without  much  odor  saturated 
the  building.  In  other  cases,  unusual  heat  of  a  season  brings 
this  unappropriated  manure  which  has  thus  been  lodged  in  the 
soil  into  fermentive  activity,  and  administers  it  to  persons 
instead  of  to  plants.  In  other  cases  the  debris  which  has  been 
left  in  the  uncleaned  cesspool,  itself  takes  on  degraded  decompo-  * 
sition  and  administers  its  own  attenuated  and  peculiar  poison  to  a 
household.  The  cesspool  system,  therefore,  needs  alw.a3^s  to  be 
labelled  "extra  hazardous,"  although  an  explosion  cannot  be  war- 
rante<l  each  summer. 

The  other  cesspool  system  is  to  have  a  closed  tank  or  cistern 
thoroughly  cemented,  and  then  to  depend  on  odorless  excavating 
apparatus  to  empty  it  at  proper  intervals.  Although  such  tanks 
often  become  cracked  or  seamed,  as  a  rule  the}*  prevent  soil  pollu- 
tion, and  so  are  preferable  to  the  uncemented  ones.  The  emptying 
should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  done  in  the  lute  fall  and  early  sprinjr, 
although  perfection  of  method  is  now  claimed  to  justif}'  emptying 
at  any  time. 

Shouhl  cesspools  be  ventilated  or  exposed  to  light?  It  is 
claimed  by  some  that  either  air  or  light  in  contact  with  stagnant 
filth  or  befouled  liquids  tends  to  excite  them  to  decomposition, 
and  so  do  not  mitigate  such  concentrated  evils. 

The  other  view  is  that  light  and  air  prevent  the  more  degraded 
forms  of  decomposition  and  so  moderate  the  evil. 

No  doubt  these  stagnant  pools  do  provide  themselves  with  a 
kind  of  fecum  or  protection  which  partly  seals  them  from  the  air, 
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and  for  a  time  they  are  less  nocuous  than  if  disturbed.  We  think 
the  best  sustained  conclusion  is  that  it  is  better  not  to  expose 
them  to  sunlight,  because  of  sun-heat,  but  that  it  is  better,  by 
means  of  an  open  tube  or  chimney,  or  a  kind  of  double  chimney, 
to  secure  circulation  of  air  between  the  top  of  the  liquid  and  the 
ground  level.  Cesspools  should  in  all  cases  be  as  far  removed  as 
l^ossible  fVom  the  dwelling,  so  that  the  air  about  these  may  not  be 
directly  contaminated.  As  to  pipe  connections,  by  the  methods 
already  indicated,  we  believe  all  influx  of  air  from  them,  or  from 
other  forms  of  sewers,  can  be  prevented.  Having  thus  pointed 
out  the  safe  methods  for  constructing  house  sewer  drains  and  their 
immediate  connections,  and  how  proper  air  and  water  flushing  are 
secured,  we  leave  it  for  others  to  apply  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples to  more  extended  sewers. 


IV.    THE  HEALTH  OF  BOYS'  BOARDING-SCHOOLS. 

(Abstract.) 
by  d.  f.  lincoln,  m.  d.,  of  beading,  pa. 

A  boarding-school  (or  seminary)  includes  recitation  rooms, 
study  rooms,  dormitories,  wash  rooms,  bath  rooms,  rooms  for 
music  and  drawing,  gymnasium,  pla3'grounds,  sick  room,  dining 
room,  kitchen,  servants'  quarters,  residence  for  the  principal,  store 
rooms,  coal  cellars,  etc.,  and  a  drainage  and  sewerage  system.  It 
is  superfluous  to  enlarge  upon  the  various  combinations  and  group- 
ings which  may  be  made.  A  compact  plan,  while  it  has  certain 
advantages  from  a  disciplinary  point  of  view,  must  be  objected  to 
in  certain  particulars. 

Every  source  of  bad  air,  ever^'thing  that  can  give  rise  to  odor, 
should  be  detached  from  the  occupied  quarters.  Cellars  under  the 
school  should  not  be  used  to  store  provisions.  Laundries  and 
kitchens  should  be  placed  and  planned  so  that  the  smell  of  food 
will  not  enter  the  school.  Servants*  quarters  ought  to  be  practi- 
cally inaccessible  to  the  scholars. 

Closed  quadrangles ;  houses  too  closely  adjoining ;  buildings  so 
connected  as  to  prevent  free  access  of  wind  and  sun  ;  excessively 
large  single  buildings  ;  in  fact,  all  impediments  to  circulation,  are 
decidedly  objectionable.  A  building  or  wing  running  due  east  and 
west  is  badlj'  placed. 
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It  may  become  necessary  to  enlarge  a  scbool  b^'  adding  a  build- 
ing. As  a  rule,  detachment  is  to  be  sought  for.  If  not  a  wholly 
detached  structure,  we  may  have  at  least  a  semi-detached  wing. 
An  entry  or  hall  running  transversely  should  cut  off  the  now  wing 
entirely,  in  each  story,  from  the  old  part.  Ventilation  is  greatly 
aided  by  this  part  of  the  plan.  If  the  same  idea  is  carried  out 
through  the  building,  every  room  and  passage  will  have  access  to 
staircases  on  two  sides,  the  advantages  of  which  in  case  of  fire  are 
obvious. 

A  boarding-school  presupposes  a  dormitory,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Shall  this  part  of  the  establishment  consist  of  one  large 
room  without  partitions — or  of  one  single  room  for  each  scholar — 
or  shall  some  intermediate  plan  be  adopted  ? 

In  deciding  this  question  the  most  obvious  consideration  is  that 
of  practical  utility  in  regard  to  warming  and  airing.  It  is  a 
troublesome  matter  to  provide  properly  for  a  large  number  of 
little  rooms,  while  one  large  room,  with  reasonable  care,  can  be 
warmed  easily,  and  ventilated  (if  necessary)  by  open  windows. 
A  person  occupying  a  little  room  cannot  safely  sit  with  the  window 
open  in  winter,  unless  he  is  quite  hardy.  If  such  a  room  requires 
warming,  it  is  impossible  to  warm  it  satisfactorily  by  placing  a 
stove  .iu  it.  The  heat  is  now  too  great,  now  too  little ;  gas 
escapes ;  coal  dust  and  ashes  make  a  nuisance ;  the  room  is  too 
warm  to  sleep  in  if  the  fire  is  kept  up,  and  too  cold  to  get  up  in, 
if  the  fire  is  taken  down  at  night.  It  is  by  no  means  impossible 
to  heat  rooms  by  furnaces  placed  in  cellars ;  or,  still  better,  by 
steam  apparatus  similarly  placed.  But,  after  all  care,  with  good 
apparatus  and  correct  distribution  of  pipes,  it  is  not  judicious  to 
allow  youug  boys  to  have  the  control  over  a  heating  apparatus  —  no, 
not  even  over  the  orifice  of  a  hot  air  pipe  entering  their  rooms.  The 
air  ought  to  l)e  i-egulated  for  them ;  its  due  temperature  secured, 
and  a  due  exchange  of  fresh  air  established,  by  an  intelligent 
supervision.  Hence,  a  common  dormitory  has  distinct  and  obvious 
advantages,  from  this  point  of  view. 

Such  arrangements  as  exist  at  Williston  Seminar^'  and  other 
places  —  groups  of  two  or  three  bed-rooms  containing  one  person 
each,  and  opening  upon  a  single  sitting-room  used  in  common  — 
are  certainl}'  desirable  and  pleasant.  Purity  of  air  can  be  secured 
in  such  cases  b}'  opening  the  windows  of  the  rooms  which  happen 
to  be  unoccupied,  and  keeping  the  doors  ajar. 
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The  fact  that  both  plans  have  their  advocates,  shows  that  both 
have  points  in  their  favor,  and  there  is  certainly  something  to  say 
for  t!ie  single  room.  It  is  the  boy's  own  room ;  he  is  at  home 
there  ;  he  is  master  of  it,  and  is  res[)ODsible  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  distinct  danger  in  associating  two  or  three  boys 
under  circumstances  of  such  intimacy  ;  and  there  is  also  a  danger 
in  allowing  a  boy  to  occupy  a  room  alone.  Upon  no  point  is  more 
tact  and  knowledge  of  individuals  required  than  in  the  assignment 
of  single  rooms,  and  the  grouping  of  chums.  I  must  confess  to  an 
impression  in  favor  of  a  rather  large  group,  perhaps  of  ten  or  a 
dozen  or  more  boj's  in  one  room,  as  consonant  with  a  wholesome 
boyish  openness  and  sociability  of  nature.  Still,  there  is  no  wish 
to  force  this  view  upon  others,  whose  opportunities  for  observing 
give  them  a  just  title  to  be  listened  to. 

As  regards  the  size  of  rooms,  much  depends  on  circumstances. 
For  dormitories,  the  requirement  should  be  large  ;  not  so  large  as 
in  barracks,  but  liberal.  In  a  noteworthy  series  of  articles  published 
b}'  the  London  Lancets  in  1881,  an  estimate  is  given,  which  maybe 
accepted  as  a  minimum  standard,  viz. :  Six  hundred  and  fifty  cubic 
feet  of  space  per  head  for  boys  under  twelve  years  of  age,  and 
eight  hundred  and  thirty  for  bo3's  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  It  would 
be  well  to  restrict  such  rooms  to  one  use ;  not  to  let  them  be  used 
for  studies  ;  to  have  the  windows  open  all  da}-,  and  keep  the  boys 
out  until  bed  time. 

This  class  of  rooms  is  occupied  continuous!}'  for  ten  hours  every 
night ;  but  with  other  rooms,  the  case  is  different.  It  is  to  be 
supposed  that  a  school-room  is  not  occupied  continuously  for 
longer  than  two  or  three  hours  without  a  thorough  airing  by  win- 
dows, in  addition  to  constant  flue  ventilation.  One-third  of  the 
space  mentioned  above,  is  found  to  be  practically  suflicient  for 
such  rooms.  Recitation  rooms  are  ver}'  often  slighted  in  respect 
to  space.  Where  the  school  is  planned  with  one  large,  common 
room  for  assembly,  it  is  often  tiie  case  that  the  recitation  rooms  are 
twice  as  crowded  as  the  large  one;  paltry,  stuff}',  dark,  draughty 
little  corners  and  holes  of  rooms.  Music  rooms,  and  other  special 
apartments,  are  apt  to  be  too  small  for  free  circulation. 

A  few  defects  in  planning  ma}'  be  mentioned  here.  Some  dor- 
mitories are  arranged  in  long  rows  of  small  rooms  on  one  or  two 
sides  of  a  straight  corridor.  This  is  very  well ;  but  let  the  archi- 
tect see  to  it  that  such  a  corridor  has  ample  provision  for  through 
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and  through  ventilation  by  large  windows  at  each  end.  One  is 
tempted,  in  enlarging  a  house,  to  add  rooms  at  precisely  the  points 
which  must  be  left  free — the  ends  of  the  corridors.  If  we  wish  to 
add  a  new  wing,  or  a  passage  to  a  new  suite  of  bathing  rooms  or 
water  closets,  these  arrangements  must  not  close  the  end  up. 

Again,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  grouping  which  prevails  at 
Vassar  College  is  connect.  In  this  case,  one  sleeping  room  in  every 
group  of  two  or  three  opens  u[K)n  a  corridor  only,  receiving  no 
sunlight  or  direct  air  from  out  of  doors.  But  let  me  hasten  to  add 
that  fresh  air  td  admitted,  even  to  these  "inside"  rooms.  The 
watchman  who  patrols  the  corridors  all  night  has  orders  to  keep 
the  young  ladies'  windows  wide  open  from  the  top,  and  the  corridor 
windows  open  to  the  night  air.  For  the  matter  of  temperature,  it 
is  cold  enough  in  those  corridors  for  him  to  wear  a  great  coat. 

In  any  case,  rooms  facing  due  north  must  be  rejected  for  the 
purposes  of  sleeping ;  they  arc  only  desirable  where  a  peculiar 
light  is  wanted,  as  for  drawing. 

As  regards  ventilation,  a  good  deal  of  air  from  out  of  doors  may 
be  let  in  by  the  tops  of  windows,  screens  being  arranged  so  as  to 
prevent  its  falling  at  once  on  the  heads  of  sleepers.  This  pre- 
8up[)oses  a  large  and  high-studded  room. 

A  room  ought  to  be  reserved  for  hospital  uses.  It  should  be 
remote,  dry,  airy,  and  sunny  ;  should  receive  no  unpleasant  odors 
coming  up  through  its  floor  from  unventilated  cellars,  or  through 
its  plaster  walls  from  adjoining  store  closets.  The  floor  should  be 
of  wood.  Abundant  means  of  ventilation  should  be  provided, 
including  a  well  drawing  chimney.  But  such  a  room  ougiit  to  be 
seldom  used.  If  frequently  resorted  to  for  severe  colds,  headaches, 
or  other  troubles,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  something  wrong  in 
the  arrangements  of  the  school  itself.  B03S  should  be  looked 
after  to  prevent  taking  cold.  Exposure  to  cold  draughts,  or  to 
enervating  heat,  the  wearing  of  wet  or  insufficient  clothing,  sitting 
on  the  ground  in  early  spring,  unwarmed  bath  rooms,  and 
other  causes  of  chill  may  be  sought.  Insufficient  power  in  the 
heating  apparatus  may  be  a  constant  cause  of  physical  weakness 
among  the  pupils;  and  of  all  predisposing  causes  of  catarrh,  none 
is  more  distinct  in  its  effect  than  confinement  within  doors. 

Health  may  be  interfered  with  by  arrangements  for  discipline. 
At  the  present  da\'  it  is  custoniar}*  to  condemn  the  use  of  corporal 
punishment ;  in  fact  it  is  largely  banished  from  the  better  class  of 
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public  schools  in  tbe  Northern  States.     A  new  class  of  influences 
is  relied  upon  to  procure  obedience. ' 

If  a  boy  cannot  be  whipped  he  must  be  punished  in  some  other 
way,  and  the  readiest  plan  is  to  keep  him  in  from  play.  For  those 
boys  whose  inclination  to  physical  activity'  is  greatest,  and  who 
are  constantly  in  mischief  from  this  cause,  there  remains  the 
deprivation  of  the  Saturday's  holiday,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  the 
compulsory  sitting  before  a  desk,  with  or  without  a  task  to  learn, 
in  company  with  kindred  spirits  in  like  bonds.  What  a  boy  suffers 
under  such  circumstances  is  onh*  paralleled  by  the  wretchedness 
of  the  unhappy  teacher,  whose  severest  morality  is  called  into  use 
by  the  necessity  of  keeping  his  temper  at  all  hazarc^,  in  the  midst 
of  ill-temper. 

In  short,  a  system  of  discipline  where  bodily  restraint  has  to  be 
employed  frequently,  constitutes  an  infringement  upon  tbe  laws  of 
health.  It  would  be  better  to  return  to  the  old-fashioned  code, 
and  adopt  the  practice  of  one  English  master,  who  replied  to  the 
inquiries  made  by  the  London  Lancet^  in  terms  as  follows : 
.  ''We  have  compulsory'  gymnastics  half  an  hour.  Every  boy 
must  be  out  at  least  fort}'  minutes  before  dinner,  engaged  in  some 
out-door  exercise.  Every  bo}^  may  be  out  rather  more  than  one 
hour  before  dinner.  Different  forms  are  out  at  different  times, 
but  all  have  two  intervals,  one  about  ten  minutes,  the  other  nearly 
an  hour.  Gymnastics,  etc..  are  taken  at  other  times.  Golf  is 
greath'  played,  but  boys  are  almost  made  to  play  hand  fives  occa- 
sionally, as  being  one  of  the  few  exercises  which  develops  the  left 
side  of  the  body.  At  3,  P.  M.  every  boy  is  obliged  to  dress  in 
flannel,  which,  except  in  summer,  must  be  changed  before  tea. 
He  must  be  out  of  doors  from  3.15  to  4.30  at  least.  During  the 
latter  part  of  the  time  there  is  some  compulsory  game  —  hockey, 
Kugby  football,  assoeiatiou  football,  and  athletics  in  their  season. 
The  daily  time  of  football  is  foit^'  minutes.  In  the  cricket  season 
boys  must  join  in  the  sides,  except  the}*  have  leave  off,  which  is 
easily  got  for  bird-nesting  (if  the}*  are  really  collecting).  In  win- 
ter, if  they  can  be  spared  by  the  heads  of  sides,  boys  can,  occa- 
sionall}',  leave  off  football,  etc.,  provided  the}'  take  some  really 
warming  exercise,  such  as  a  run,  before  changing  for  tea." 

Every  friend  of  boys  must  heartil}"  approve  such  a  system,  so 
far  as  our  climate  makes  it  feasible.  Schools  must,  at  least,  have 
a  plent}'  of  land  suitable  for  such  sports.     If  cricket,  base  ball,  or 
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foot  ball  cannot  be  maintained,  there  are  two  excellent  substitutes 
—  or,  rather,  partial  substitutes — a  gymnastic  drill  and  military 
drill. 

Of  military  drill  I  can  speak  with  pleasure  from  an  experience 
of  its  effects.  It  encourages  promptness,  attention,  obedience, 
neatness ;  it  is  enlivening,  and  very  attractive,  if  carried  out  by  a 
good  drill-master.  The  amount  of  exercise  obtained  in  half  an 
hour  depends,  of  course,  on  the  way  the  drill  is  conducted  ;  but, 
on  an  average,  while  it  is  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  a  day  (no, 
nor  half  adequate) ,  it  supplies  a  very  important  need  in  the  case 
of  indolent  boys.  The  constrained  attitude,  which  is  of  necessity 
adopted,  and  the  limited  variety  of  movements  in  the  ordinary 
manual  of  arms,  render  the  drill  an  insufficient  insti'ument  of 
bodily  development  when  taken  b^'  itself;  but  if  associated  with 
g}'mna8tics,  selected  for  the  purpose  of  supplementing  its  deficien- 
cies, it  has  excellent  uses. 

The  "  setting-up  drill "  consists  of  a  great  variety  of  movements 
of  the  body,  as  bending  and  twisting  of  the  trunk,  neck  and  arms, 
designed  to  give  suppleness  and  a  good  carriage  ;  it  is  a  variet}*  of 
''  free-hand  "  or  '*  light "  gymnastics,  practised  in  classes  under  a 
teacher,  and  requiring  a  good  sized  hall,  free  from  obstniction. 
Something  of  the  sort  is  made  necessary  by  the  fact  that  while  on 
drill,  the  gun  is  mostly  carried  in  the  right  hand,  the  positions  with 
the  left  hand  being  comparatively  uncomfortable  or  difficult ;  hence 
a  certain  tendency  to  sink  the  right  shoulder  in  marching. 

From  nine  to  ten  hours  of  sleep  are  required  by  the  majority  of 
boys.  To  retire  at  10  and  rise  at  0,  gives  a  minimum  allowance 
for  the  oldest  boys.  Study  before  breakfast  should  rarely  be  al- 
lowed. To  rise  and  sit  an  hour  in  a  cold,  badly-lighted  room  is 
enough  to  take  away  the  appetite  for  breakfast.  About  eight 
hours  is  a  maximum  requirement  for  study  and  recitation  combined 
in  the  case  of  older  pupils. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  a  boarding-school  ought  to  be  in  the 
country.  But  this  very  circumstance  ma}'  entail  special  risks  in  a 
sanitary  sense.  Sewerage,  which  maj'  be  presumed  to  be  well 
cared  for  in  an}'  good  sized  city,  is  specially  difficult  to  manage  in 
places  where  there  are  no  drains,  and  where  public  sentiment  has 
not  reached  the  point  of  demanding  drains.  Now,  there  are  two 
ways,  as  I  have  observed,  of  establishing  an  efficient  system.  The 
one  way  consists  in  doing  exactly  as  our  revered  forefathers  have 
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done ;  in  assuming  certain  nuisances  as  a  part  of  Nature's  ordi- 
nances ;  in  providing  dark,  unwholesome,  barbarous  resorts  for 
those  whose  minds,  tastes  and  manners  arc  under  special  training 
and  development ;  and  then — applying  the  words  accommodations 
to  that  which  is  ill-convenient,  and  water  closets  to  that  which  is 
destitute  of  water.  How  it  is  possible  to  overlook  the  existence  of 
such  an  establishment,  abutting  upon  a  dormitory  and  sending  its 
odors  a  hundred  feet  across  the  yard,  I  do  not  know.  But  there 
are  other  ways,  perhaps  requiring  some  special  skill  in  adapting 
them  to  circumstances,  which  may  be  here  mentioned. 

First,  there  is  the  system  of  dry-earth  removal,  requiring  a  little 
daily  attention  from  the  gardener  or  janitor,  and  an  entire  removal 
once  in  a  week  or  two.  Very  simple  methods  will  suffice,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  prevent  soakage  into  the  soil  or  woodwork,  and,  on 
the  other,  to  isolate  the  building  from  the  school.  There  are  sev- 
eral ways  of  effecting  this  object,  some  of  which  are  described  in 
the  current  report  (1882)  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of  Health, 
while  others  are  given  in  an  earlier  number  of  the  Massachusetts 
reports.  In  the  third  place  should  be  mentioned  Col.  Waring's 
plan  for  removal  of  water  in  large  bulk  from  closets  by  means  of 
Field's  Flush-tank,  and  tile  drains  laid  near  the  surface  of  a  field 
of  grass.  When  the  soil  is  suitable,  and  due  care  is  taken,  this 
ej'stem  is  admirable,  in  connection  with  a  system  of  water  works. 


V.       THE    HEALTH    OF    CRIMINAL    WOMEN. 

A    TAPER    BY    DK.    ELIZA    M.    MOSIIEU,    OF    THE     SIIEKBOKN     REFOKMA- 

TOUY    PKISON. 

The  word  criminal,  though  commonl}*  applied  to  the  inmates  of 
penal  institutions,  includes  in  its  strict  sense  all  persons  who 
commit  an  offence  against  law,  whether  convicted  or  otherwise. 
In  America,  the  number  of  such  persons  within  the  precincts  of 
each  State,  depends  not  only  upon  the  amount  of  its  population, 
the  stringency  of  its  laws,  and  the  vigilance  of  its  police  force,  but 
also  upon  the  number  and  size  of  its  cities,  and  the  industries 
which  it  carries  on.  "Wherever  men  and  women  are  herded 
together,  as  in  the  poor  and  squalid  portions  of  large  cities,  or 
great  numbers  are  employed  at  special  work,  as  in  our  manufac- 
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turing  towns,  there  will  be  found  those  influences   which  make 
criminals  of  men,  and  even  more  surel}'  of  women. 

The  physical  condition  of  individuals  often  deteriorates  pari 
passu  with  the  moral  nature,  especially  in  those  cases  where  intem- 
perance and  unehastity  are  the  underlying  vices. 

To  study  the  diseases  of  such  a  class,  with  the  hope  of  arriving 
at  any  but  the  most  general  conclusions,  is  a  formidable  task  ;  and 
yet,  since  the  inmates  of  our  jails,  houses  of  correction  and  prisons, 
are  but  representatives  of  a  much  larger  number  who  walk  our 
streets,  scattering  contagion,  both  moral  and  physical,  and  filling 
our  hospitals  and  dispensaries  with  patients,  it  seems  worth  while 
to  see  what  can  be  deduced  by  a  careful  examination  of  a  number 
suflSciently  large  to  represent  the  class.  The  object  of  this  paper 
is,  therefore,  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  extent  and  direction  of 
the  influence  which  a  life  of  crime  exerts  upon  the  health  of  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  as  our  observations  have  been  mainly  confined  to 
criminal  women,  we  have  limited  our  stud}'  to  this  class.  The 
statistics  which  we  shall  present  have  been  taken  from  the  records 
of  the  Massachusetts  State  Reformatory  Prison  for  AVomen,  and 
extend  over  a  period  of  four  years.  Duiing  this  time,  2,19G 
women  were  committed  to  the  prison  for  crimes,  which,  for  *the 
sake  of  convenience,  we  have  classified  under  the  following  heads, 
viz. :  I.  Offences  against  person  and  property  ;  II.  Oflfences  against 
chastity ;  III.  Oflfences  against  public  order. 

The  first  class  includes  all  the  cases  of  assault,  fraud,  larceny, 
arson,  burglar}',  manslaughter,  etc.  In  this  class  we  fiud  but  310 
commitments ;  the  larger  number  of  these  women  were  of  foreign 
birth  or  parentage  ;  their  ngos  range  between  fifleen  and  fifty- 
three  years ;  nearly  all  could  read  and  write,  and  about  half  were 
unmarried.     Many  were  sentenced  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  second  class,  there  were  olo  conunitnienls.  Of  these  a 
majorit}'  were  natives  of  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces ; 
most  of  them  could  read  and  write,  and  more  than  half  were  un- 
married. 

The  third  class  includes  the  eases  of  drunkenness,  vagrancy, 
disturbers  of  the  peace,  common  railers  and  brawlers,  idle  and 
disorderly  persons  (which  is  but  another  name  for  either  drunkenness 
or  unehastity),  etc.  There  were  1,271  such  women  committed; 
mainly  of  foreign  birth  ;  among  the  number  were  man}-  old  women, 
though  the  average  age  was  about  thirty  years.     A  large  number 
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could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  fully  three- fourths  were  married. 

It  is  safe  to  88}%  that  of  the  whole  number  committed  during  the 
four  jears,  more  than  four-fifths  were  intemperate,  and  more  than 
three-fourths  were  unchaste. 

Turning  now  to  the  hospital  record,  we  find  2,076  cases  of  ill- 
ness during  this  time.  Some  of  these  were  readmissions  of  the 
same  individual.  A  small  proportion  were  infants,  which,  with  the 
cases  recorded  under  the  head  of  *'  slight  ailments,"  we  have 
thought  best  to  exclude  from  our  analysis,  thus  leavjng  1,7Q4  cases 
of  illness,  of  which  a  careful  diagnosis  was  made,  and  a  record  of 
symptoms  and  treatment  kept.  Upon  tabulating  these,  we  find 
S3*philis  to  be  the  prevailing  disease,  305  cases  being  on  record ; 
to  these  might  be  added  as  many  more  in  whom  the  disease  was 
not  in  a  sufiUciently  active  form  to  make  their  admission  to  the 
hospital  a  necessit3\  With  these  figures  before  us,  it  is  safe  to 
conclude  that  one  woman  out  of  every  four  committed  to  the  prison 
was  S3'philitic.  Thirty-two  of  these  cases  were  found  under  class 
I,  100  under  class  II,  and  173  under  class  III.  Of  the  100 
women  sentenced  for  larceny,  who  were  sick  in  the  hospital  during 
the  last  two  years,  eightj'-six  were  known  to  be  unchaste. 

Next  in  frequency,  we  find  cases  of  alcoholism,  of  which  there 
were  198 ;  of  these  171  were  found  in  class  III,  eleven  and  sixteen 
in  classes  I  and  II  respectively ;  twent^'-five  cases  of  delirium 
tremens  occurred,  all  but  two  of  which  belong  in  class  HI.  There 
were  139  eases  of  tonsilitis,  which  were  very  equally  distributed 
among  the  three  classes ;  101  of  these  occurred  during  the  winter 
of  1878  and  '79.  Dyspepsia  and  rheumatism  were  common  ail- 
ments, though  but  sixty-three  cases  of  each  were  suflSciently  acute 
in  character  to  need  admission  to  the  hospital.  The  number 
treated  from  the  dispensary  was  large.  These  patients  were  as 
widely  distributed  as  the  habit  of  intemperance. 

Only  thirty  well  marked  cases  of  insanity  were  recorded  during 
the  four  j'ears,  and  several  of  these  were  recommitments  to  the 
prison  of  women  who  had  been  transferred  to  a  lunatic  hospital 
during  a  previous  sentence ;  twenty  of  the  thirty  belong  under 
class  III ;  also,  twelve  of  the  fifteen  epileptics  who  found  shelter 
in  the  hospital.  Paralysis,  neuralgia  and  hysteria  prevail  most 
largel}'  in  class  I,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  commitments ; 
here,  also,  are  found  the  greatest  number  of  eases  of  anaemia  and 
diabetes.     Of  the  seven  cases  of  puerperal  fever  which  occurred, 
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five  belong  to  class  II  (offences  against  chastity) ,  also,  eight  of 
the  cases  of  masturbation  placed  under  special  treatment.  Diseases 
of  the  eyes,  malarial  fever,  miscarriages,  and  pulmonary  consump- 
tion, occur  in  excess  also  in  the  second  class.  Of  the  last  named 
disease,  there  were  in  all  twenty-eight  cases,  in  most  of  which  the 
disease  was  established  when  the  women  were  admitted  to  the 
prison.  But  four  cases  of  pneumonia,  and  eight  of  pleurisy 
occurred;  twenty-one  cases  of  bronchitis  were  treated  in  the 
hospital ;  seventy-two  cases  of  uterine  disease  were  sufficiently 
severe  to  need  hospital  care  for  a  time ;  a  large  number  of  women 
were  able  to  work,  but  required  medical  supervision. 

Coming  now  to  the  surgical  patients,  we  find  but  thirty-two 
eases  in  class  I,  against  sixty-five  in  class  II,  and  162  in  class  III. 
Abscesses  and  ulcers  occuiTcd  in  great  numbers,  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  population  like  this.  Hectal  diseases,  also,  were 
common.  Twenty-four  deaths  occurred  among  adults  at  the  prison 
during  the  four  years ;  of  this  number,  one  died  of  alcoholism,  two 
of  apoplex}',  one  of  brain  softening,  one  of  diabetes,  one  of  oedema, 
one  of  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  one  of  heart  disease,  one  of  entero- 
colitis, two  of  peritonitis,  five  of  consumption,  one  of  puerperal 
fever,  two  committed  suicide  and  five  died  of  syphilis.  Seventeen 
of  these  were  found  under  class  III,  four  under  class  I,  and  three 
under  class  II.  Among  the  cases  of  syphilis  treated,  a  great  variety 
of  conditions  were  observed.  Many  women  came  to  the  prison  in 
the  most  revolting  state  possible,  and  in  which  they  had,  not  in- 
frequently, carried  on  their  vile  practices  for  months.  Some  of 
these  claimed  to  have  sought  admission  to  the  general  hospitals, 
but  had  been  refused  because  of  the  character  of  their  disease.  In 
other  women  the  initial  lesion  was  still  present  when  they  werfe 
committed  to  the  prison.  A  number  seemed  health}'  when  they 
entered,  but  after  a  time  manifestations  of  the  disease  in  its  later 
stages  appeared.  All  these  cases  were  treated  systematically  and 
thoroughly,  with  results  favorable  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
virulence  of  the  disease,  the  stage  in  which  treatment  was  begun, 
and  the  length  of  sentence  of  the  prisoner.  The  danger  of  con- 
tagion with  so  many  syphilitics  congregated  together  was  great, 
and  complete  isolation  in  man}-  cases,  was  an  absolute  necessity. 
If  committed  for  less  than  two  years,  the}'  had  to  be  set  at  liberty 
before  the  disease  could  be  brought  fully  under  control,  perhaps  to 
become  again  a  source  of  pollution. 
4 
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The  condition  called  alcoholism,  so  often  seen  in  our  penal  insti- 
tutions, is  one  of  general  depression,  following  long  continued 
stimulation  by  intoxicating  liquors,  with  lack  of  proper  food.  It 
is  manifested  by  trembling  of  the  hands  and  tongue,  twitching  of 
the  facial  muscles,  profuse  perspirations,  an  unsteady  gait,  and 
incoherence  of  thought  and  expression.  One  woman  out  of  every 
eleven  admitted  to  the  prison  was  taken  into  the  hospital  in  this 
condition.  Under  a  nutritious  diet,  and  rest  in  bed,  these  patients 
soon  recovered  sufficiently  to  go  to  work,  but  many  returned  to  the 
hospital  later  on,  with  some  other  ailment,  most  often  dyspepsia 
or  rheumatism,  —  those  strong  allies  of  intemperance.  Some  of 
the  cases  of  delirium  tremens  were  exceedingly  violent,  but  no 
deaths  occurred.  D^^spepsia  and  constipation  of  the  bowels,  were 
the  two  affections  of  the  digestive  tract,  most  common  among  the 
prisoners,  often  taxing  the  skill  and  patience  of  the  physician  more 
than  manv  severer  maladies.  Most  of  the  cases  of  rheumatism 
were  of  a  chronic  character.  The  small  number  of  cases  of  pul- 
monary disease,  leads  us  to  conclude  that  affections  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  are  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  prison  life ; 
proper  food  and  clothing,  good  ventilation,  and  a  fair  amount  of  sun- 
light, being  here,  as  everywhere,  their  best  preventives.  There  have 
been  sixty-eight  births  at  the  prison ;  of  this  number,  but  one  partu- 
rient woman  died,  although  many  were  so  diseased  that  their  infants 
died  before  or  shortly  after  birth.  Diseases  of  the  reproductive 
organs,  though  common,  were  not  disproportionate  to  the  number 
of  women  committed.  Among  the  surgical  cases,  indolent  ulcers, 
mainly  of  the  leg,  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  often  detaining 
women  in  the  hospital  for  weeks  who  otherwise  were  able  to  work. 
Some  of  the  cases  of  rectal  disease  were  of  long  standing  and 
exceedingly  severe  in  character ;  while  others  were  so  simple  as 
not  to  need  admission  to  the  hospital  during  treatment. 

An  examination  of  the  foregoing  eases  leads  us  to  the  following 
conclusions  :  1 ,  Intemperance  and  unchastity  are  the  two  vices  which 
iill  our  penal  institutions  with  women.  2,  The  influence  of  these 
vices  is  detrimental  to  health  of  body,  increasing  its  susceptibility 
to  disease,  and  lessening  its  recuperative  power.  3,  The  diseases 
which  follow  as  a  direct  result  of  these  vices,  are  syphilis,  alcohol- 
icm,  dyspepsia,  rheumatism  and  general  anaemia.  4,  Morbid  con- 
ditions of  body  react  upon  the  moral  nature,  increasing  and  per- 
petuating the  tendency  to  criminality ;  hence  the  importance  of 
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carefbl  medical  supenrision,  as  a  reformatory  measure.  5,  More 
ample  provisioD  should  be  made  in  all  large  cities  for  the  isolation 
and  thorongh  treatment  of  venereal  patients  of  both  sexes,  either 
by  the  addition  of  special  wards  to  the  general  hospitals,  or  by  the 
establishment  of  hospitals  exclusively  for  this  class.  6,  The 
women  who  commit  high  crimes  only,  that  is,  larceny,  burglary, 
arson,  manslaughter,  etc.,  possess  a  more  sensitive  nervous  organi- 
zation, than  those  who  commit  offences  against  chastity  and  public 
order. 


DEBATE  ON  DB.  MOSHEB*S  PAPEB. 

After  the  reading  of  this  pi^per  Mrs.  Leonard,  of  Springfield, 
opened  the  debate  on  it,  by  spea)Ling  of  the  general  characteristics 
of  criminal  women,  and  what  ia  done  for  their  moral  reformation 
at  Sherbom  ;  touching  also  on  t)ie  Lancaster  Industrial  School  for 
Girls,  and  what  it  accomplishes  for  younger  persons  of  the  same 
class.  She  spoke  of  the  ghastly  picture  of  disease,  often  incyrable 
and  contagious,  portrayed  in  this  statistical  account  of  Dr.  Mosher. 
Connecting  this  with  the  other  papers,  and  the  discussion  of  the 
effect  of  intemperance,  and  the  difficulty  of  restraining  drunkards 
from  indulgence  in  their  vice,  with  all  the  terrible  consequences  of 
crime  and  misery  to  others,  Mrs.  Leonard  spoke  of  the  need  of 
permanent  restraint  for  habitually  dissolute  persons.  She  also 
said  that  children  of  twelve  years  old,  or  less,  are  often  as  difficult 
to  reclaim  as  old  offenders ;  and,  that  the  only  remedy  for  such 
evils  was  to  arouse  a  greater  interest  among  Cbiistian  people  in 
the  ignorant  and  vicious,  so  that,  by  persevering  labor,  and  love  to 
humanity,  evil  may  be  overcome  by  good,  and  the  prevention, 
which  is  better  than  cure,  be  used  while  there  is  time. 

Mr.  Sanborn  said  that  Dr.  Mosher  had  former]}'  been  the  Phy- 
sician of  the  Sherbom  Prison,  but  for  two  years  had  been  the 
Superintendent,  —  the  whole  establishment  being  governed  by 
women,  and  being  also  one  of  the  best  managed  prisons  he  had 
ever  seen. 


Note. — Dr.  Mosher  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall,  Resident  Physician 
at  the  Reformatory  Trison,  for  valuable  assistance  in  collecting  statistics,  etc. 
For  the  Table  of  Statistics  see  Appendix. 

On  page  47,  first  line,  insert  the  word  "rife**  after  "influences;"  in  the 
account  pf  the  "second  class,"  instead  of  **a  majority"  read,  **a  larger 
proportion  than  in  either  of  the  other  two  classes  were  natives,"  etc. 
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VI.    THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  CHRONIC  INEBRIATES  AND  INSANE 

DRUNKARDS. 

BY  ALBERT  N.    BLODGETT,    M.D.,    OF   BOSTON. 

Id  approaching  a  question  of  such  magnitude  as  the  present  one, 
certain  facts  which  have  been  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  past 
must  be  touched  upon  as  a  fundamental  necessity  to  any  intelli- 
gent discussion  of  the  subject.     Among  these  are  the  following : 

It  is  a  recognized  fact  that  the  peoples  of  to-day  are  different  in 
many  respects  from  their  native  ancestors,  or  from  the  peoples  of 
those  countries  from  which  they  may  have  emigrated.  These  grad- 
ual changes  have  long  been  observed,  but  in  later  years  they  have 
progressed  with  accelerated  rapidity.  This  result  is  not  confined  to 
one  language  or  continent,  but  is  distributed  in  varying  degrees  of 
development  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world.  The  changed 
condition  is  noticeable  in  many  ways,  principally,  however,  in 
features  relating  to  the  nervous  system, — that  is,  in  those  depart* 
ments  of  the  human  organization  controlle<l  or  specially  influenced 
by  tl^  great  central  ganglia,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 

The  most  prominent  evidences  of  such  a  change  consist  in  an 
increased  excitabilit}^  an  abnormal  activity  of  all  the  cerebral 
and  nervous  functions,  a  restlessness  and  nervousness,  a  precocity 
which  is  not  the  healthy  development  of  normal  powers,  but  is  a 
strained  and  overwrought  activity-  resulting  from  unnatural  and 
disordered  excitabilit3\  This  condition,  if  developed  suddenly  in 
any  individual,  is  considered  indisputable  evidence  of  disease,  and 
is  quite  as  properly  reckoned  a  diseased  action  when  its  march  is 
slow  and  insidious,  so  that  its  progress  is  unnoticed  by  the  indi- 
vidual affected. 

The  expression  of  increased  nervous  excitability  is  observed  in 
nearly  all  the  ordinary  walks  of  life  aud  in  all  conditions  of  people. 
Within  the  memory  of  most  of  those  present  there  have  been 
changes  within  the  limit  of  personal  observation  to  verify  the  truth 
of  this  assertion.  The  ground  was  well  covered  by  the  remark  of 
a  gentleman  with  whom  I  was  recently  conversing,  who  said,  "  I 
would  prefer  to  live  seventy  years  in  thirty  rather  than  to  consume 
seventy  years  in  living  thirty." 

The  causes  of  the  generally  elevated  tension  in  which  we  live 
are  manifold,  and  reach  into  almost  every  avenue  of  life.  They 
invade   the  most  humble   home  and  intrude   into  the  drawing- 
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rooms  of  our  modern  palaces.  It  is  impossible  to  enumerate 
all,  or  nearly  all,  the  influences  which  have  united  to  produce  such 
a  baneful  effect  upon  our  population ;  but  a  few  of  the  more  potent 
causes  may  be  briefly  touched  upon. 

Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  as  one  now  acting  most  pow- 
erAilly  in  this  country,  the  modem  science  of  politics^  by  which  I 
would  not  be  understood  as  alluding  to  the  science  of  true  states- 
manship, but  the  petty,  miserable  abortion  of  statesmanship, — 
which  is  now  everywhere  disseminated  throughout  the  land, — in 
which  personal  ambition  usurps  the  place  of  principle,  and  private 
advantage  controls  those  acts  which  should  be  directed  to  the  public 
good. 

The  abolition  of  principle,  which  is  to  the  mind  what  the  pole- 
star  is  to  the  mariner,  is  one  of  the  most  fatal  accidents  which  can 
befall  any  individual.  Its  absence  leaves  the  mind  without  a 
Y)Toper  degree  of  rectitude,  without  that  necessary  steadfastness  of 
purpose  and  consistency  of  method  which  are  essential  to  healthy 
and  vigorous  mental  activity.  Weakness  and  debility  of  the  men- 
tal functions  must  as  surely  follow  its  loss  as  physical  infirmity 
succeeds  the  loss  of  any  material  condition  of  animal  life. 

The  cumulative  result  of  this  defect  is  continually  augmenting, 
like  that  of  the  opium  habit  or  any  other  profound  and  growing 
influence  operating  upon  the  foundations  of  being  in  the  individual. 

The  recent  great  mania  for  speculation,  which  has  swept  like  a 
cyclone  over  this  country,  has  been  another  powerful  agent  in  dis- 
turbing the  mental  equilibrium  of  ver}'  man}'  people  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  insatiable  desire  for  wealth,  the  excitement 
attending  the  fluctuations  of  values,  the  anxiety  regarding  the 
favorite  investment,  the  gidd}*  exhilaration  produced  b}^  sudden 
riches,  and  the  despair  at  the  shipwreck  of  the  labors  of  a  lifetime, 
all  exert  a  most  powerful  influence  in  unsettling  the  mental  balance 
of  many  individuals,  thus  exposing  them  more  easil}'  to  the  effects 
of  accidental  influences,  by  which  their  debilitated  mental  and 
moral  natures  may  now  become  more  or  less  profoundl}^  disturbed. 

The  rapid  dissemination  of  intelligence  from  one  part  of  the 
world  to  another,  thus  bringing  the  events  of  distant  locations  to 
our  earnest  attention,  with  the  added  elements  of  exaggeration  and 
sentiment,  with  almost  the  same  force  as  those  affecting  our  per- 
sonal relations,  must  act  as  a  constant  excitant  or  spur  to  the 
emotional  and  sympathetic  parts  of  human  nature,  and  operate  to 
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strain  these  qualities  of  the  mind  to  an  unusual  and  harmful 
degree.  In  fact,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  mental 
disease  at  this  time  is  the  so-called  *' emotional  insanity,"  pro- 
duced, or  at  least  developed  and  perpetuated,  by  great  and  pro- 
longed excitement  of  these  mental  faculties.  The  'inspiration 
theory,"  with  its  fVequent  deeds  of  horror,  comes  under  this  class 
of  mental  disease,  of  which  we  have  had  several  most  piteous 
examples. 

Another  potent  factor  in  the  increased  mental  vulnerability  of  our 
recent  population  is  the  change  in  the  private  and  domestic  life  of 
the  people.  There  is  an  increased  tendency  toward  aggregation  in 
large  communities,  and  all  large  cities  are  overcrowded.  The  natu- 
ral result  is  that  much  of  the  home  life,  if  indeed  not  all,  with  its 
quiet  restraint  and  peaceful  influences,  is  lost  upon  those  natures 
which  most  need  them.  The  young  of  both  sexes  are  thus  thrown 
into  the  whirlpool  of  modem  town  life,  and  deprived  of  the  most 
necessary  means  of  protection  from  its  contamination. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered  at  if  irretrievable  damage  is  done  the  men- 
tal and  moral  natures  of  inexperienced  or  susceptible  individuals, 
which,  like  a  slight  deviation  from  a  straight  line,  become  farther 
and  further  removed  fVx>m  the  proper  course  ? 

When  we  add  to  all  these  the  harmful  practices  associated  with 
club  life,  now  unfortunately  becoming  so  popular  among  all 
classes,  which  pander  to  all  the  foregoing  evils  but  counteract 
none  of  them ;  and  supplement  all  these  with  late  hours  and  their 
associated  dissipations,  the  lack  of  fViendly  advice,  the  perils  of 
gaming  and  the  other  social  dangers  ;  we  surely  have  ample  cause 
for  the  weakened  and  debilitated  moral  sense,  and  the  overstrained 
and  excited  emotional  nature  of  a  large  and  increasing  proportion 
of  our  young  and  middle-aged  people. 

If,  now,  these  unfortunate  individuals  become  the  slaves  to 
passion  or  appetite,  in  any  specific  form,  their  bondage  will  be 
more  oppressive  from  the  lack  of  a  powerful  will  to  resist  and  a 
firm  principle  to  guide ;  and  the  danger  from  encroachments  of 
other  vices  will  be  augmented,  owing  to  diminished  power  of  self- 
control,  due  to  degeneration  or  abolition  of  standard  mental 
qualities. 

At  this  point,  one  of  the  prime  evils  of  our  present  system  of 
living  becomes  evident,  in  connection  with  the  facts  mentioned  a 
moment  ago.      Human    nature   cannot   indefinitely   support  the 
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increased  strain  to  which  a  continually  enlarging  number  of  indi- 
Tiduals  are  exposed.  Natural  food  and  natural  rest  will  not  provide 
for  unnaturcd  and  superhuman  exertion.  There  is  a  limit  to  all 
healthy  energy.  Beyond  this  limit,  labor  is  accomplished  only  at 
the  expense  of  vitality.  In  this  extremity,  which  is  exactly  the 
condition  in  which  a  large  number  of  our  people  find  themselves, 
the  Qse  of  artificial  stimulants  is  necessary,  in  order  to  follow  an 
irrational  and  insane  ambition.  The  constant  mental  toil,  the 
unceasing  anxiety,  the  sleepless  nights  and  overburdened  days, 
gradaally  produce  a  degree  of  exhaustion,  in  which  the  individual 
is  forced  to  one  of  two  measures, — either  to  relax  the  strain  under 
which  the  system  is  laboring,  or  to  endeavor  to  support  the  failing 
energies  by  the  use  of  some  form  of  artificial  stimulus.  There  is 
little  need  to  add  that  the  latter  is  the  measure  usually  adopted  at 
the  present  time.  .  .  .  There  is  a  sensation  of  exhaustion  which 
imperatively  demands  tl^  aid  of  a  stimulant,  and  is  temporarily 
relieved  by  its  employment.  The  individual  is  led  to  think  that 
the  remedy  has  been  found,  and  continues  the  use  of  an  agent 
which  has  afforded  such  marked  benefit. 

It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  any  article  which  thus  becomes  neces- 
sary to  the  performance  of  daily  labor  may  gradually  acquire  such 
power  over  the  individual  that  the  force  of  habit,  combined  with 
the  physiological  action  of  the  substance,  may  at  length  render  all 
efforts  at  its  abandonment  entirely  futile. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  over-stimulation  is  two-fold  : 
first,  the  action  upon  the  ner\'ous  sj'stem,  as  a  spur  bj-  which  an 
extra  amount  of  energy  may  be  temporarily  evolved,  with  a  grad- 
ual encroachment  on  the  normal  powers  of  the  organism,  until  no 
extra  energy  can  be  awakened  except  from  the  effect  of  stimulation  ; 
and,  second,  a  change  in  the  physiological  and  organic  relations  of 
the  structural  elements  composing  the  nobler  functional  organs, 
with  gradual  degeneration  of  the  higher  mental  and  moral  qualities, 
so  that  the  foundations  of  character  are  undermined  and  the  powers 
of  reason  are  perverted,  while  the  emotions  and  sympathies  are 
excited  to  increased  activity ;  and  the  unfortunate  individual 
l>ecomes  a  slave  to  sudden  and  irresistible  impulses,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  may  be  disastrous  to  himself  or  others. 

Probably,  many  unsuspected  cases  which  claim  our  attention  in 
their  care  and  treatment  are  the  direct  result  of  an  attempt  to 
prevent    exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  by  the  use  of  artificial 
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stimulants.  One  of  the  most  careful  wnters  of  our  day  savs  that 
^'cerebral  exhaustion,  however  caused,  more  often  leads  to  irresis- 
tible drink-craving  than  is  generally  supposed ;"  and  Dr.  Mej'ers 
states  that  ^^  there  is  no  form  of  nervous  exhaustion  more  severe 
in  its  character  than  that  which  is  induced  by  the  abuse  of  stimu- 
lants." 

The  organic  effect  of  prolonged  over-stimulation  upon  the  brain 
may  be  of  two  varieties :  first,  to  dry  up,  so  to  speak,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  solidifj'  the  tissues,  with  the  symptoms  of  a  greater 
or  lesser  deviation  from  mental  soundness,  sometimes  amounting 
to  mania;  often  followed,  second,  by  softeuing  of  the  cerebral 
structure,  accompanied  by  a  gradual  blunting  of  many,  if  not  all, 
the  mental  faculties,  at  times  resulting  in  actual  imbecility. 

Dr.  Sankey,  in  his  lectures,  traces  the  close  parallel  between 
the  gradual  degeneration  of  brain  and  degradation  of  mind  in  the 
drunkard  and  the  insane  person,  and  shows  that  these  processes 
exactly  correspond  in  some  cases,  and  that  the  cerebral  changes 
are  almost  identical.  .  .  .  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  person  can 
employ  alcoholic  stimulants  for  any  length  of  time  continuously 
without  impairing  the  integrity  of  some,  or  all,  the  great  organs  of 
life,  and  vitiating  their  functions.  With  this  result  once  induced, 
the  necessity  is  felt  for  continued  use  of  the  harmful  agent ;  and 
the  weakened  mental  faculties  are  powerless  to  oppose  the  demands 
of  an  abnormal  and  depraved  appetite.  Thus,  the  bad  habit  is 
fostered  and  perpetuated,  and  the  chronic  inebriate  stands  before 
us.  The  uncontrollable  appetite,  the  diminished  mental  vigor,  the 
complete  subjection  to  the  obnoxious  substance,  are  the  essential 
factors  which  constitute  the  chronic  toper,  whose  progress  is  now 
invariably  from  bad  to  worse.  Dr.  Bucknill  considers  this  condi- 
tion to  be  a  form  of  emotional  or  moral  insanity.  He  says,  "The 
prominent  nature  of  this  propensity  is  its  irresistibility.** 

The  second  class  which  claims  our  attention  at  this  time  is  that 
other  element  of  society,  which  is  subject  to  alcoholic  influence, 
and  which  presents  a  series  of  phenomena  utterly  different  fVom 
those  we  have  previously  considered.  These  unfortunate  persons 
are  generally  (so  far  as  my  observation  has  enabled  me  to  judge) 
those  who  are  originally  in  some  way  constitutionall}*  defective,  or 
are,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  perhaps,  congenitally  "weak- 
minded,"  or,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Fisher,  "  those  who  inherit  an 
unstable,  nervous  constitution  from  drunken,  neurotic,  or  insane 
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ancestors.**  They  are  oftener  found  among  the  more  illiterate  ranks 
of  society,  or,  if  they  belong  to  an  elevated  walk  in  life,  they 
are  inferior  to  their  position,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  deficient 
in  some  essential  qualities.  This  group  of-  persons  does  not  gen- 
erally become  addicted  to  the  use  of  alcoholic  stimulants  from  an 
original  necessity  for  them,  but  from  inherited  vicious  propensities, 
pandered  morbid  appetites,  and  depraved  mental  constitution.  In 
them,  the  results  which  obtain  in  the  chronic  inebriate  are  less 
frequently  observed,  organic  changes  in  the  various  animal  struc- 
tures are  more  rare,  and  the  principal  deleterious  effect  is  to  be 
noticed  in  the  department  of  the  higher  cerebral  functions. 

The  nervous  system  in  these  unfortunate  individuals  seems  to 
be  so  constituted  that  the  effect  of  anj-  powerful  stimulant  is  devel- 
oped at  once,  and  particularly  in  these  structures.  A  person  who 
has  taken  but  a  very  moderate  amount  of  a  common  stimulant 
may  present  no  outward  sign  of  intoxication :  the  step  may  be 
firm,  the  face  not  flushed,  the  pulse  but  slightly  accelerated ;  but 
the  mental  organization  of  the  individual  may  be  completely  over- 
turned. There  is  often  not  the  violent  aspect  of  mental  derange- 
ment which  accompanies  delirium  tremens,  but  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  normal  cerebration.  The  general  tendency  oi  this 
state  is  one  of  personal  exaltation,  of  unlimited  resources,  of 
gigantic  enterprise,  of  assured  success  in  most  extraordinary 
undertakings.  Although  not  generally  inclined  to  be  violent,  there 
is  complete  disregard  of  the  proprieties  of  the  person  and  property 
of  others,  which,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  any  effort  at  restraint 
is  at  once  resented,  is  often  the  occasion  of  the  development  of  a 
state  of  fury  in  which  life  is  often  imperilled  and  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed. 

In  this  state  of  maniacal  rage  there  is  no  consistent  selection  of 
means,  nor  any  consideration  of  the  results  which  may  ensue,  but 
the  unrestrained  passion  of  the  moment  leads  the  individual  to  the 
most  violent  demonstrations,  as  the  result  of  interference  with  the 
delusions  which  temporaril}'  possess  the  mind  of  the  insane  drunk- 
ard. Dr.  Fisher,  who  has  devoted  much  thought  to  this  subject, 
says:  "Under  the  influence,  partly  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse, 
and  partly  of  intoxication,  they  will  perform  truly  insane  acts. 
Closer  investigation  of  their  mental  state  will  usually  disclose  the 
fact  that  they  are  liable  to  periodical  recurrences  of  causeless  exul- 
tation and  bursts  of  self-confidence  on  trifling  occasions." 
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A  case  is  now  in  my  mind  in  which  an  amount  of  alcohol,  not 
usually  followed  by  any  appreciable  result  other  than  a  slight 
exhilaration,  is  in  this  patient  the  cause  of  uncontrollable  rage, 
during  which  his  room^nat^,  who  is  his  dearest  friend,  becomes  the 
object  of  the  most  malignant  f\iry,  and  is  in  momentary  danger  of 
death  from  any  convenient  means.  This  impulse  to  violence 
toward  others  alternates  with  a  powerful  inclination  to  jump  fix>m 
the  window,  which  is  the  only  expression  of  any  suicidal  tendency 
in  this  patient.  Some  days  are  required  for  the  re^stablishment 
of  his  disturbed  mental  equilibrium,  though  the  bodily  functions 
are  at  no  time  seriously  deranged.  The  effect  of  stimulation  in 
this  and  similar  cases  seems  to  be  primarily  and  chiefly  exerted 
upon  the  nervous  sj'stem,  and  is  particularly  developed  in  the  cere- 
bral lobes,  where  its  action  is  expressed  by  disordered  mental 
action  as  the  disturbed  Hinction  of  these  organs. 

With  each  repetition  of  so  dangerous  an  interference  with  these 
important  structures,  the  tendency  to  diseased  action  is  increased, 
so  that  the  aberration  of  the  intellect  is  each  time  more  prolonged, 
and  its  character,  perhaps,  changed.  The  diseased  condition  may 
be  produced  by  a  lesser  amount  of  the  stimulant,  and  the  impres- 
sion upon  the  whole  organism  may  become  more  pronounced,  until 
at  length  reason  may  be  permanently  impaired,  and  the  patient 
become  the  object  of  continuous  apprehension  or  perpetual  restraint, 
as  a  protection  to  himself  or  his  surroundings,  or  both. 

Dr.  Blandford  regards  persons  of  inherited  or  acquired  weak 
mental  constitution,  who  are  impelled  to  periodical  drinking,  by 
which  indulgence  the  mental  impairment  is  increased  and  perpetu- 
ated, as  insane,  thus  expressing  exactly  the  condition  which  we 
have  endeavored  to  describe. 

P>om  the  foregoing,  it  becomes  at  once  evident  that  the  victim 
of  drink  may  become  a  charge  to  society  in  either  of  the  ways 
described.  As  such,  he  should  not  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
voluntary  offender  or  a  hardened  criminal,  but  as  a  sick  and 
diseased  individual,  who  is  in  need  of  humane  and  considerate 
treatment,  and  who  is  perhaps  susceptible  to  recovery  from  his 
disordered  condition,  and  to  restoration  and  cure  of  his  infirmity*. 
The  cause  of  his  present  condition,  whether  intemperate  indulgence 
of  vicious  propensities,  or  any  other  reason,  is  not  now  a  subject 
for  consideration.  The  mental  and  pJn/sical  requirements  of  tlie 
jxUient  are  to  be  chiefly  regarded.     Dr.  Bodington,  at  a  recent 
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meeting  of  the  British  Medical  Association,  says,  ''  For  my  part,  I 
look  upon  all  habitual  drunkenness  as  a  disease,  and  I  would  boldly 
call  it  dipsomania."  And  the  American  Association  for  the  cure 
of  inebriates,  takes  the  broad  ground  that  ^^  intemperance  is  a  dis- 
ease." 

Here,  our  greatest  need  in  the  proper  care  of  these  unfortunates 
becomes  strikingly  manifest.  We  ha^e  continuously  in  our  midst 
a  class  of  patients  of  deficient  will-power,  or  nervous  force,  or 
principle,  as  we  may  choose  to  call  it,  who  become  the  subjects  of 
public  care,  and  are  daily  becoming  such  in  increasing  numbers. 

Their  existence  as  a  class  has  been  recognized,  and  their  needs 
partially  expressed.  But  I  believe  I  am  right  when  I  say  that  in 
all  our  broad  land  there  is  not  an  institution  or  an  establishment 
properly  adapted  to  their  reception  for  remedial  or  curative  treat- 
ment, or  for  their  care,  if  incurable.  I  have  3^et  to  learn  of  the 
resort  so  arranged  as  to  be  applicable  to  their  needs,  or  so  con- 
ducted as  to  be  of  practical  service  to  this  element  in  our  society, 
which  the  public  must  care  for. 

From  the  nature  of  things,  it  is  generally  among  the  poorer 
people  that  these  patients  are  met  with,  and  therefore,  among 
those  least  able  to  properly  care  for  them,  and  least  likely  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  they  are  really  sick,  and  deserving  treat- 
ment rationally  addressed  to  their  condition. 

The  fact  that  they  are  frequently,  and,  indeed,  generally  brought 
to  our  notice  through  the  commission  of  some  act  which  calls  for 
the  intervention  of  the  civil  law,  should  not  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
equally  evident  fact  that  accountability  and  moral  responsibility 
may  be  more  or  less  deficient  or  entirely  wanting  in  the  subject  of 
the  misdemeanor,  and  that  he  is  inversely  in  just  this  degree  inca- 
pable of  the  commission  of  a  crime  or  amenable  to  its  penalties. 

The  only  provision  which  has  thus  far  been  made  for  the  treat- 
ment of  these  unfortunate  creatures  is  of  two  varieties  :  first,  those 
conducted  by  private  enterprise  as  a  means  of  accumulating  mone}', 
or  from  charitable  motives,  and  those  controlled  bj-  the  StatQ.or 
municipal  government. 

The  first  of  these  is  defective  in  many  ways.  There  is,  as  a 
prime  objection,  the  fact  that  in  these  resorts,  the  patient  is  a 
boarder,  and  as  such  is  retained  only  so  long  as  the  moans  for 
keeping  him  there  can  be  provided  ;  and,  upon  the  absonco  of  the 
pecuniary  element,  he  is  dismissed  without  regard  to  his  physical 
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condition.  While  in  these  retreats  he  is  only  a  volantaiy  inmate, 
he  is  not  constrained  to  remain  until  his  condition  is  relieved,  bat 
often,  and  perhaps  always,  the  restraint  proves  so  irksome  that 
the  patient  leaves  the  institution  before  he  is  in  fit  condition  to  do 
so,  and  consequently  derives  little  or  no  benefit  from  his  residence 
in  it. 

Dr.  Fisher  says,  "  If  able  to  pay  and  willing  to  go,  such  a  patient 
might  be  kept  for  a  short  time  in  the  Washingtonian  Home,  or 
some  similar  establishment  on  the  voluntary  plan.  But  this  kind 
of  temporary  detention  only  restores  and  strengthens  the  confirmed 
inebriate  for  renewed  indulgence.  .  .  •  The  disease  has  a 
deep  root  in  the  nervous  constitution  of  the  individual,  which  can- 
not be  eradicated  in  this  way."  These  institutions  are  also  often 
administered  upon  certain  dogmatic  religious  or  hygienic  ideas, 
which  may  essentially  impair  their  usefulness  as  curative  asylums. 

The  only  institutions  recognized  by  the  State  or  municipal  gov- 
ernment for  the  reception  of  this  class  of  patients  are  of  two  kinds : 
first,  the  various  prison  institutions  for  the  confinement  of  felons, 
thieves,  murderers,  etc.,  into  whose  companionship  the  mentally 
and  physically  weakened  victim  of  alcohol  is  introduced  (which 
can  objectively  and  subjectively  act  on'y  as  an  aggravation  to 
his  infirmity),  and  from  whose  walls  he  emerges  cursed  with  the 
moral  stigma  of  its  indelible  associations. 

The  second  and  only  other  resort  to  which  a  patient  may  be 
referred  by  judicial  authority  is  the  mad-house,  with  all  its  horrors, 
of  which  words  can  often  convey  no  adequate  conception.  I  quote 
again  the  words  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Fisher,  when  speaking  of  Massachu- 
setts :  ''There  is  no  provision  anywhere  for  the  treatment  of 
delirium  tremens  bnt  in  the  almshouse  at  Deer  Island  or  Tewks- 
bury.  Cases  of  mania  from  drink,  if  likely  to  prove  of  short 
duration,  are  sent  to  the  former  place  for  observation,  subsequently 
to  be  transferred  to  an  asylum,  if  the  insane  condition  seems  to 
warrant  it."  To  the  lunatic  asylum,  the  insane  drunkard  may  be 
committed  with  the  same  degree  of  rigor  as  to  the  prison  ;  and  too 
often  his  case  is  fully  as  much  a  matter  of  routine  in  one  place  as 
in  the  other.  Tlie  over-crowded  condition  of  our  public  insane 
asylums,  the  lack  of  careful  discrimination  which  I  fear  often  pre- 
vails, with  absolutely  inadequate  facilities  or  otficial  staff  for  the 
humane  and  kindly  treatment  of  so  many  sufferers,  effectually 
prevents  this  resort  from  being  of  service  to  our  subjects. 
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The  confinement  with  maniacs,  the  constant  association  by  day 
and  by  night  with  those  in  whom  the  power  of  reason  is  per\'erted, 
and  whose  every  act  and  word  is  the  expression  of  a  diseased 
mind,  is  a  cruelty  and  an  inhumanity  toward  the  weak  and  the 
helpless.  We  have,  and  shall  continue  to  have  among  us,  a  cer- 
tain definite  class  of  invalids,  who  are,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a 
burden  to  the  public,  and  must  be  cared  for  at  the  public  expense. 
It  is  certainly  no  proper  argument  that,  because  they  must  be  sup- 
ported at  the  public  charge,  they  may  as  well  be  maintained  in 
prisons  and  asylums  as  anywhere  else.  We  must  not  forget  that 
we  owe  to  these  unfortunates  a  degree  of  humanity  in  their  treat- 
ment which  should  endeavor  not  only  to  relieve  their  present  dis- 
tress, but  to  restore  them,  if  possible,  tct  the  full  exercise  of  their 
previous  faculties.  That  is  to  say,  the  treatment  of  these  individ- 
uals should  have,  for  its  ultimate  object,  the  cure  of  the  disease. 
This  beneficent  result  is  surely  not  to  be  attained  by  incarceration 
in  a  prison  with  the  most  hardened  and  desperate  characters  of 
our  heterogeneous  communities,  nor  is  it  to  be  hoped  for  behind  the 
bolts  and  bars  of  our  great  and  crowded  insane  asylums.  Dr. 
;  Fisher  expresses  the  same  idea  in  these  words:  ^^ Insane  drunk- 
ards would  be  undesirable  inmates  of  our  insane  hospitals,  if  there 
was  no  difficult}'  in  retaining  them.  They  need  little  medical  treat- 
ment, but  require  prolonged  restraint,  varied  employments,  and 
moral  discipline.  The  private  retreats  for  inebriates  and  insane 
drunkards  are,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  quite  powerless  to 
accomplish  any  result,  further  than  is  in  harmony  with  the  will  of 
the  patient,  and  are  on  the  whole  of  doubtful  benefit  for  this  class 
of  cases." 

As  an  instance  of  the  working  of  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
institutions,  I  would  cite  the  following  cases,  which  occurred  within 
my  own  personal  knowledge.  A  gentleman,  who  had  long  l)een  a 
hotel  proprietor,  met  with  sudden  reverses  and  suffered  considera- 
ble pecuniary  loss.  Always  of  active  temperament  and  usuall}*  of 
sober  habits,  his  present  mental  distress  was  very  acute,  and  he 
became  addicted  to  drink.  I  have  never  seen  this  man  in  the 
least  degree  affected  in  speech,  gait,  or  other  physical  manner,  nor 
to  a  casual  observer  would  he  excite  attention  as  being  intoxicated. 
Yet,  in  this  state,  he  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  his  family  have  often 
suffered  violence  at  his  hands ;  and  with  each  succeeding  debauch 
there  is  a  decided  change  in  his  mental  condition,  which  is  gradu- 
ally approaching  a  state  of  homicidal  mania. 
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On  more  than  one  occasion  this  patient  has  been  placed  in  a 
private  institution  for  inebriates,  "which  has  a  very  imposing  name 
and  a  wide-spread  fame,  in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  refonnedf 
and  again  become  a  usefbl  member  of  society.  Each  time,  how- 
ever, after  a  residence  of  a  few  days  in  the  institution,  this  patient 
has  called  for  his  clothes,  and  has  left  the  retreat  to  again  indulge 
his  diseased  propensities. 

For  such  subjects  as  can  be  influenced  by  purely  moral  persua- 
sion, these  institutions  may  be  of  ser>'iee,  as  those  patients  do  not 
require  restraint ;  but,  for  the  uncontrollable  manifestations  which 
accompany  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  many  persons,  such  resorts 
are  total  failures.  They  have  not  the  judicial  authority  to  aid 
their  work ;  they  are  powerless  to  restrain  the  turbulent  subject, 
and  are  quite  useless  as  a  means  of  reformation  or  cure  in  any 
excepting  mild  cases. 

An  example  of  the  opposite  form  of  treatment  also  recently 
occurred  within  mj'  observation.  The  patient  was  brought  before 
the  court,  and  was  adjudged  an  insane  drunkard,  and  as  such  was 
Judicially  committed  to  one  of  the  State  Insane  Asylums.  After 
a  time  he  was  released  on  a  motion  Arom  the  court,  and  thus 
describes  his  experience  while  under  treatment :  "  The  doors  were 
barred,  and  kept  continually  locked.  There  was  no  privacy, 
hardly  the  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  decency  in  personal 
toilet.  Even  during  the  day,  the  forced  restraint  was  distressing, 
but  at  night  it  became  much  more  so.  The  shouts  and  yells  of 
excited  patients  in  neighboring  waixis  were  painfully  audible,  and 
disturbed  sleep.  The  other  occupants  of  this  room  were  one 
patient  who  was  constantly  endeavoring  to  take  his  own  life,  one 
who  feared  that  some  one  was  seeking  to  kill  him,  one  who  was 
confined  on  account  of  homicidal  tendencies,  and  one  who  was 
constantly  striving  to  kill  the  others.  The  ward  went  by  the 
cheerful  name  of  the  '  suicides*  room.' "  The  patient  remarked 
that,  '*even  if  a  person  were  sane,  on  being  confined  here  he 
might  easily  become  insane  from  such  surroundings," — an  opinion 
in  which  I  am  inclined  to  concur. 

Another  disadvantage  attending  the  present  management  of 
insane  drunkards  is  the  uncertain  length  of  time  during  which  the 
patient  is  retained  for  treatment.  Upon  this  point,  I  cannot  do 
better  than  (juote  from  the  valua])le  monograph  of  Dr.  Fisher,  who 
says:  ^^ Great  as  is  the  task  of  getting  an  insane  drunkard  com- 
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mitted  to  an  insane  hospital,  the  difficulty  of  keeping  him  is  still 
greater.  This  arises  from  the  transient  character  of  the  promi- 
nent symptoms,  which  are  only  brought  out  under  the  paralyzing 
influence  of  alcohol.  As  one  writer  has  said,  the  dipsomaniac  is 
only  sane  while  in  the  hospital.  Although  in  his  extremity,  under 
arrest  for  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  perhaps  suffering  mentally 
and  physically  from  the  immediate  effects  of  drink,  he  acquiesces 
in  his  commitment,  in  a  surprisingly  short  time  he  is  on  his  feet, 
nnder  perfect  control,  looking  around  for  a  lawyer  to  help  him 
swear  that  his  confused  recollection  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
commitment  is  the  true  version.  No  hospital  can  hold  him  a 
moment  against  his  legal  protest^  and  he  is  discharged  as  a  matter 
of  course." 

In  view  of  the  existing  facts  in  relation  to  the  management  of 
chronic  inebriates  and  insane  drunkards,  I  think  we  are  safe  in 
asserting  that  no  wise,  humane,  and  practical  plan  has  yet  been 
inaugurated  for  this  object,  which  shall  insure  the  protection  of 
society  at  large,  and  work  no  injustice  to  the  individual.  It  is 
comparatively  easy  to  see  the  defects  of  existing  metho<ls,  but  it  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  suggest  a  remedy.  We  may,  however,  per- 
haps, learn  something  concerning  the  direction  in  which  our  efforts 
may  be  most  profitably  exerted,  with  the  hope  that  in  tlie  fulness 
of  time  the  desired  result  may  be  obtained. 

Whgt  conditions,  then,  would  be  most  favorable  for  the  restora- 
tion or  cure  of  an  individual  wrecked  by  diink  and  a  burden  to 
society?  This  is  the  question  which  in  one  form  or  another  must 
reallj'  underlie  any  earnest  and  sincere  endeavor  for  the  practical 
relief  of  this  unfortunate  class  of  people.  .  .  .  For  its  solu- 
tion upon  any  plan,  one  thing  must  evidently  be  premised  as  an 
essential  condition,  which  is  that  there  shall  he  a  suitable  disposition 
of  authority  which  shall  place  these  people  within  the  control  of  some 
restraining  force.  Without  this  indispensable  provision,  no  effort 
for  their  benefit  can  be  successful.  With  such  power,  guarded  by 
wise  restrictions,  it  might  be#possible  so  to  influence  the  life  of  the 
drunkard  that  his  diseased  tendencies  and  abnormal  inclinations 
might  be  eradicated,  and  mental  and  physical  health  be  restored  to 
him. 

If  we  consider  what  elements  of  treatment  would  most  conduce 
to  recovery  from  the  state  in  which  we  find  these  patients,  we  shall 
not  fail   to   recognize   the   great   importance  of  two  conditions. 
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namely :  a  Judicious  amount  of  physical  toil,  which  will  induce  a 
certain  degree  of  bodily  fatigue,  with  a  consequent  Inclination  to 
natural  repose  ;  and  a  life,  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air,  a 
diet  composed  of  strong,  nutritious  food,  but  of  plain,  non- 
stimulating  character,  regularity  of  habits,  and  provision  for  abun- 
dance of  undisturbed  sleep. 

By  the  present  methods  of  dealing  with  the  two  classes  of 
patients  of  which  we  are  speaking,  neither  of  these  essential  con- 
ditions is  secured.  The  associations  which  now  accompany  their 
treatment  are  of  the  most  unfortunate  character,  and  cannot  but 
•be  detrimental  to  the  well-being  of  any  person  exposed  to  their  in- 
fluence. A  mind  congenitally  defective,  or  unsettled  by  overwork 
or  over-stimulation,  or  a  character  depraved  by  the  long-continued 
indulgence  of  vicious  tendencies  and  pernicious  appetites,  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  benefited  by  the  companionship  of  those  with  whom 
one  is  necessarily  brought  into  contact  in  a  prison  or  a  madhouse. 
The  treatment  to  which  these  patients  are  at  present  subjected, 
cannot  be  properly  called  curative.  It  cannot  possibly  operate  to 
relieve  them  to  anj'  such  degree  as  it  might  do,  if  these  features 
could  be  eliminated. 

How  this  may  best  be  accomplished,  and  how  those  persons 
addicted  to  the  habitual  use  of  intoxicants,  and  those  rendered 
insane  by  the  same  means,  may  be  most  advantageously  treated, 
both  for  their  own  good,  and  for  the  good  of  society,  I  regard  as 
among  the  most  serious  problems  of  our  day.  I  doubt  if  our 
people  are  ready  at  this  time  to  seriously  consider  it  with  that 
degree  of  candor  and  disinterestedness  which  the  subject  demands ; 
nor  will  they  do  so,  until  a  purer  and  more  healthy  spirit  pervades 
our  governing  power,  and  a  more  rationally  humane  and  truly 
charitable  disposition  is  evinced  by  the  people. 

The  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make  may  not  be  the  wisest  or 
most  desirable ;  but  they  are  the  best  I  can  advance  at  this  time, 
and  are  presented,  not  as  a  basis  for  any  present  action,  but  for 
the  sake  of  eliciting  discussion  and  inviting  more  practicable  sug- 
gestions from  the  members  of  this  distinguished  society. 

The  fact  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  these  individuals, 
whatever  their  former  condition  or  ability,  generally  degenerate 
physically',  morally,  and  financially,  until  they  become  dependent 
upon  private  charity,  or  require  the  official  care  of  the  State  or 
municipality.     Now,  if  the  public  can  assume  control  of  these 
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nnpi^fitable  members  of  its  body  and  institute  a  judicious  treat- 
ment of  their  infirmities, — treatment  based  upon  careful  and  con- 
siderate study  of  their  diseased  condition  and  needs, — these  patients 
will  not  only  be  bet^r  cared  for  than  they  now  are,  but  they  will 
experience  the  added  benefit  that  the  result  of  such  treatment  will 
tend  toward  their  radical  cure. 

Such  a  plan  would  premise  that  the  municipal  authority  should 
be  in  some  way  enabled  to  include  within  its  limits  those  persons, 
not  yet  criminals  perhaps,  but  intellectually  weak  and  depraved, 
and  possiblj'  unconscious  transgressors  against  laws  they  do  not 
comprehend.  The  protection  of  society  from  the  violent  acts  of 
drunkards,  sane  and  insane,  is  a  matter  of  vast  importance,  when 
we  consider  the  frequency  of  such  occurrences.  The  public  is 
shocked  at  each  new  victim  of  insane  violence,  and  shudders  at 
the  unending  procession  of  suicides,  but  is  strangely  insensitive  to 
the  existence  of  potential  homicides  and  suicides,  who  meet  us  at 
every  turn.  If  these  people  could  be  properly  cared  for,  their 
indulgence  in  intoxicants  restrained,  good  and  sufficient  food  be 
given  them  instead,  and  they  be  made  to  employ  their  bodily  pow- 
ers in  some  muscular  activity,  graduated  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  each  individual  case,  with  enforced  regularity  in  regard  to 
repose,  I  am  sure  that  a  short  time  would  be  ampl}'  sufficient  to 
turn  the  tide  in  many  cases  from  disease  to  health,  and  from  the 
progressive  degradation  of  the  insane  drunkard  to  the  light  and 
liberty  of  a  free,  sane,  and  competent  man. 

How  this  desirable  result  may  be  best  achieved  in  America  at 
this  time,  under  our  present  system,  or  rather  lack  of  system,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  sa}'.  One  thing,  I  think,  is  true  beyond  ques- 
tion. None  of  the  so-called  "Inebriates'  Homes,"  *' retreats,"  or 
as^^ums,  as  at  present  conducted,  have  proved  to  be  of  much  ser- 
vice in  the  real  treatment  of  habitual  drunkards,  and  particularly 
of  insane  drunkards.  It  is  not  in  their  nature  to  accomplish  this 
result,  as  they  are  entirelj'  without  authority  to  exercise  judicious 
and  needed  restraint  in  those  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely 
required.  They  are  essentially  little  more  than  temperance  board- 
ing houses,  where  inebriates  can  remain  by  paying  a  certain  sum 
of  money  and  conforming  to  the  regulations  of  the  institution. 
Probably,  the  majority  of  those  patients  who  are  benefited  by  a 
residence  in  these  establishments  would  be  quite  as  well  able  to 
reform  under  favorable  conditions  without  residence  in  any  asylum. 
5 
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But  it  is  not  this  class  of  cases  alone  which  we  are  called  upon 
to  consider.  It  is  also  the  poor  and  the  helpless,  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  prolonged  abode 
in  these  retreats,  and  who  have  not  the  moral  strength  to  forsake 
their  vicious  habits, — ^these  also  require  attention  and  care.  For 
their  treatment,  the  exercise  of  judicial  restraint  is  absolutely 
necessary.  They  must  be  assisted  to  overcome  a  diseased  ten- 
deocy,  for  the  control  of  which  they  do  not  possess  the  necessary 
strength.  Here  is  where  all  present  institutions  are  found  want- 
ing. The  inmate  cannot  be  legally  detained  within  their  care  one 
hour  beyond  his  own  desire.  He  can  thus  at  any  time  defeat  all 
such  efforts  for  his  reformation.  Dr.  Fisher  remarks  that  ^^  an 
insane  drunkard  with  homicidal  propensities  is  more  independent 
of  legal  restraint  than  any  other  person  in  the  community*. '* 

The  manner  in  which  a  legal  supervision  is  to  be  exercised,  so 
as  to  secure  the  humane  and  curative  treatment  of  the  mental  and 
physical  condition  in  the  various  classes  of  drunkards  in  our 
midst,  it  is  not  the  province  of  this  paper  to  discuss.  If  the 
views  herein  advocated  receive  the  approbation  of  this  society, 
some  plan  for  their  practical  application  will  not  long  be  lacking. 
A  few  hints  from  practical  experience  may,  however,  not  be  with- 
out interest  in  this  direction.  Some  years  ago,  while  making  a 
foot  tour  through  a  portion  of  Germany,  I  passed  through  a  sec- 
tion of  country  of  considerable  extent  which  had  been  a  barren, 
cheerless  waste,  but  which  was  in  some  parts  at  that  time  occa- 
pied  by  extensive  plantations  of  regularly  set  and  cultivated 
spruce  or  other  evergreen  trees  in  varying  stages  of  growth.  Upon 
making  inquiries,  I  was  told  that,  in  several  neighboring  munici- 
palities, the  penalty  for  the  less  serious  violations  of  law  was 
transportation  to  this  wild  region,  and  a  forced  detention  there 
until  a  certain  number  of  trees  had  been  properly  planted  or  other 
forestry  labor  performed,  when  the  offender  was  at  liberty  to  re- 
turn to  his  former  home.  I  was  told  that  drunkenness  and  its 
minor  accompaniments  were  among  the  more  fVequent  causes  of 
this  temporary  banishment  and  enforced  labor. 

I  was  forcibly  struck  at  the  time  by  the  much  better  circum- 
stances for  the  moral  and  physical  reconstruction  of  the  subjects 
of  alcohol  there  than  in  our  own  country,  where  they  are  often 
confined  in  hot,  overcrowded,  unwholesome  rooms,  at  unhealthy 
occupations,  in  company  with  those  much  worse  than  they  are, 
who  must  exert  a  harmful  influence  upon  them. 
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In  another  part  of  Europe,  I  was  told  that  the  greater  part  of 
the  prepared  stone  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  the  magnifi- 
cent post-roads  in  that  part  of  the  country  is  the  result  of  labor 
sentences  as  the  penalty  for  minor  transgressions  against  the  civil 
law.  Certainly,  no  one  can  doubt  that  occupation  in  the  open  air,' 
of  purely  muscular  character,  and  not  so  laborious  as  to  occasion 
too  great  a  d^^ee  of  fatigue,  with  proper  restraint  and  super- 
vision, would  be  the  very  best  means  for  counteracting  the  effects 
of  over-stimulation  in  our  inebriate  population. 

We  have  in  all  large  cities,  certain  commissions  or  departments 
of  the  municipal  service  which  are  so  limited  and  circumscribed 
as  to  make  it  possible  to  exercise  complete  supervision.  Such  is 
the  care  of  the  city  stables,  in  which  one  overseer  could  easily 
observe  the  movements  of  a  number  of  employes.  The  paving 
ani  sewer  departments  usually  control  large  enclosed  areas,  in 
which  considerable  numbers  of  men  might  be  employed.  The 
care  of  the  public  parks,  and  the  labor  in  landscape  gardening, 
DOW  so  commonly  seen  in  every  town  of  even  moderate  preten- 
sions, might  be  performed  by  these  wards  of  the  public,  who 
would  thus  accomplish  two  important  ends :  1 .  Their  own  im- 
provement and  final  recovery  in  a  much  larger  proportion  of  cases 
than  under  our  present  treatment  of  dnmkards.  2,  They  would, 
as  a  class,  becon^  self-supporting,  instead  of  becoming  and 
remaining  the  subjects  of  public  maintenance.  In  many  other 
ways,  which  will  readily  suggest  themselves  to  any  thinking  per- 
son, these  individuals  might  be  employed,  and  carefully  guarded 
from  temptation  until  nature  might  effect  a  cure,  and  so  reclaim 
her  own. 

Some  may  consider  these  suggestions  as  too  visionary  and  too 
ideal  ever  to  become  a  reality.  They  may  not  be  practicable  at 
this  time ;  but  they  certainly  are  possibilities,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated by  the  experience  of  the  Lintorf  Asylums  for  Inebriates, 
near  DOsseldorf,  in  Prussia.  Here,  a  system  similar  in  its  gen- 
eral character  to  the  one  I  have  outlined  has  been  in  operation,  if 
I  am  not  mistaken,  since  1861,  and  is  productive  of  very  gratify- 
ing results.  The  life  of  the  inmates  is  careAilly  regulated,  and 
strict  compliance  with  the  rules  of  the  establishment  is  required. 
A  large  majoritj"  of  the  inmates  remain  for  a  period  longer  than 
six  months,  and  are  treated  b}'  means  of  good  food,  medical  care, 
labor,  kindness,  and  sympathy,  recognizing  in  inebriety  a  disease 
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more  than  a  vice,  and  treating  it  as  snch.  The  reports  state  the 
proportion  of  cures  to  have  been  from  twentj'-seven  per  cent.  Co 
thirty  per  cent,  of  all  cases,  a  figure  far  beyond  anything  yet  ap- 
proached in  our  country. 

The  objection  may  be  raised  to  the  views  advanced  in  this  paper 
that  they  are  inexpedient,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  man  or 
woman  who  is  degraded  to  such  a  degree  as  to  indulge  in  intoxi- 
cating drinks  has  thereby  merited  the  full  measure  of  disgrace  and 
suffering  accompanying  the  punishment  for  their  acts  while  drunk, 
or  their  treatment  if  sick.  In  reply  to  such  objection,  it  can  only 
be  said  that,  in  a  former  age,  the  same  spirit  was  evinced  by  the 
world  toward  many  other  ph3*sical  and  mental  disorders  with 
which  frail  humanity  is  afflicted;  but  I  think  the  time  is  fully 
come  when  any  such  unjust  and  lyisubstantial  reasoning  should  be 
superseded  by  a  mode  of  treatment  more  nearly  in  accordance 
with  the  advanced  knowledge  of  a  more  enlightened  century.  And, 
in  addition  to  this  is  the  important  fact  that,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  the  individual  afi^icted  is  reall}*  no  more  responsible  for  his 
condition  than  is  the  victim  of  syphilis,  the  slave  of  opium,  the 
subject  of  epilepsy  or  intermittent  fever,  or  many  other  misfor- 
tunes which  might  be  mentioned. 

It  would  certainly  now  be  regarded  as  inhuman  to  allow  patients 
with  leprosy  to  die  uncared  for  in  the  fields,  and  it  is  no  longer 
considered  necessary  to  burn  inoffensive  lunatics.  It  is  fully  as 
great  a  cruelty  to  confine  persons,  really  the  subjects  of  mental 
disease,  in  the  same  place  with  the  vile  and  desperate  element 
which  one  finds  in  our  crowded  prisons  and  houses  of  correction. 
It  is  inhumanity  beyond  expression  to  subject  the  insane  drunkard, 
perhaps  only  temporarily  diseased  and  quite  susceptible  of  cure, 
to  daily  and  nightly  companionship  and  uninterrupted  asso- 
ciation with  furious  maniacs,  epileptics,  suicides,  maudlin  bab- 
blers, and  imbeciles.  Experience  demonstrates  that  the  fatal 
influence  of  only  occasional  exposure  to  such  diseased  surround- 
ings often  shows  itself  in  mental  derangement  of  those  who  have 
been  connected  with  the  care  of  the  insane ;  and  I  am  informed 
that  a  surprising  number  of  the  physicians  and  nurses  connected 
with  our  asylums  and  other  institutions  of  a  similar  character, 
either  become  subjects  for  their  protection  and  care,  on  account  of 
positive  mental  derangement,  or  are  maintained  by  their  friends 
in  domestic  seclusion  rather  than  in  a  public  institution.     Thus, 
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mental  disorder  sometimes  seems  to  be  acquired  by  the  healthy 
indiyidaal  from  occasional  contact  with  the  subjects  of  disease ; 
and,  if  this  be  true,  how  much  more  liable  to  the  same  danger  an 
individual  must  be,  whose  nervous  system  is  ali*eady  t«^mporarily 
shattered  by  over-stimulation,  whose  intellectual  powers  are 
already  unsteady,  if  not  positively  deranged,  and  who  requires 
treatment  for  weeks  or  months  suited  to  the  necessities  of  his  con- 
dition, among  the  more  essential  elements  of  which  are  freedom 
from  excitement,  rest  and  peace  of  mind.  I  think  the  wonder  is 
that  insane  drunkards  who  are  placed  in  asylums  under  the  present 
system  ever  escape  permanent  mental  impairment  from  their  un- 
favorable surroundings. 

The  practicability  of  this,  or  any  similar  plan  of  treatment, 
will  always  depend  upon  two  principal  factors  :  first,  the  ability  of 
the  public  to  realize  that  it  is  as  easy  to  support  an  insane  drunk- 
ard in  some  asylum  arranged  for  his  particular  care,  as  it  is  to  sup- 
port him  in  an  institution  designed  for  the  legitimate  needs  of 
another  and  a  different  portion  of  the  public  burden ;  in  which  the 
indispensable  conditions  for  his  appropriate  treatment  and  care  do 
not  and  cannot  exist,  and  from  the  restraints  of  which  he  can  at 
present  always  effect  a  legal  escape  at  a  time  when  he  is  in  immediate 
danger  of  a  relapse  upon  any  exposure,  with  a  certaint\'  of  rend- 
ering each  subseqnent  period  of  treatment  less  hopeful  than  before. 
One  such  case,  the  record  of  which  is  preserved  by  a  friend  and 
colleague,  has  been  committed  to  the  house  of  correction  four 
times,  and  has  been  an  inmate  of  the  lunatic  hospital  seventeen 
separate  times,  from  the  recurrence  of  a  diseased  condition,  which, 
by  appropriate  treatment,  might  perhaps  have  been  easily  and  per- 
manently cured  in  its  earlier  stages,  instead  of  becoming  a  chronic 
state,  which  is  truly  a  "second  nature,"  and  often  justifies  the 
remark  that  '*  the  insane  drunkard  is  only  sane  while  in  the 
hospital." 

Second.  The  other  factor  which  must  be  present  to  render  this 
or  any  other  similar  method  of  treatment  possible  is  that  alluded 
to  a  moment  ago, — a  dispensation  of  authority  in  such  a  manner 
that  this  large  and  increasing  class  of  our  community  may  be 
reached  by  its  provisions,  and  benefited  by  its  practical  appli- 
cation. 

It  may  be  claimed  that  the  views  here  advanced  are  concerned 
not  with  the  cause  of  drunkenness,  but  only  with  its  effects,  and 
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tliat  any  nttcmpt  to  bcncdt  (Irnnknrds  should  be  directed  to  the 
pievenlion  of  the  evil,  rather  thiin  to  its  cure  when  the  evil  is 
Already  wrought.  This  LTiticisin  is  very  true,  but  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  subject  of  the  prevention  of  driiDkenneBS  is  still 
one  of  the  purely  speculative  questions  of  the  day.  in  the  solution 
of  which  abeoUitely  nu  essential  advance  has  htvu  made,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  ingenuity  of  a  generation  of  philanthropy 
has  been  devoted  to  its  studj- ;  but  the  products  of  the  evil  are 
continually  aiound  us.  and  are  constantly  demanding  some  practi- 
cal relief  at  our  hands. 


DEBATE  ON  DB.  BLODGETT'S   PAPER. 

Tlie  reading  of  the  Paper  was  followed  by  a  long  debate,  ouly 
the  briefest  abstract  of  which  can  here  be  given. 

Prof  Wati.and  said  if  the  statistics  of  tlienumlmrof  druukards 
between  the  ages  of  tlfteeu  and  eighteen  could  he  secured,  the 
result  would  be  alarming.  A  police  justice  of  New  Haven  bad 
told  him  he  had  an  average  of  oue  such  minor  drunkard  before 
him  weekly.  The  Proffesaor  thought  that  a  confirmed  drunkard 
forfeits  the  right  to  go  at  large.  Places  should  be  providnl  where 
confirmed  drunkards  can  be  kept  confined  until  Ihey  are  cnrcd, 
even  if  they  are  kept  there  for  life.  If  a  drunkard  la  beyond  tlie 
period  of  special  trcatmeat,  he  forfeits  his  right  to  be  at  large. 
Without  enterin;:  on  the  slioi-eless  sea  of  discussion  as  to  pi-ohibi- 
tiou,  and  reo^nizing  the  fact  thnt  prohibition  is  of  the  fViture.  it 
seems  our  duty  lo  ask,  What  are  we  to  do  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  inebriates  now  existing? 

Judge  C.  A.  Peabodt,  of  New  York,  contended  that  the  present 
treatment  of  confli-med  drunkards  is  imperfect.  There  are  tiniea 
when  a  druokard  must  be  physically  confined,  but  moral  treatment 
must  also  be  used,  lie  said  the  progress  made  in  the  treatment  of 
the  chronic  insane,  from  the  time  when  they  were  kept  chained  in 
cells  to  the  present  time,  is  no  greater  than  progress  required  to 
be  made  in  the  treatment  of  inebriates. 

Rev,  Dr.  Prime,  of  the  N.  T.  Observer,  being  called  out  by  the 
President,  said : 

1  protest  agaii-st  the  doctrine  that  intemperance  is  a  disease.  It 
begets  disease,  many  diseases ;  but  it  is  a  crime.  Crime  is  an 
injury  to  God  and  man;  and  this  Is  intemperance.  Now,  is  the 
State,  which  by  its  laws  encourages  intoxication,  is  the  State  fli-st 
to  make  driinkanis  and  then  to  support  them  ?  Rather  prohibit  the 
Spread  of  Intoxication,  as  you  prohibit  the  spread  of  small-pox. 
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Mrs.  Leonard,  in  addition  to  what  is  reported  on  a  previous 
page,  said : 

There  are  certain  persons  who  require  restraint ;  there  are  others 
with  whom  physical  pnnishment  would  avail  nothing.  There  are 
some  persons  who  ought  never  to  be  released.  When  visiting  the 
Women's  Reformatory  Prison,  two  years  ago,  I  was  told  that  a 
woman,  whose  time  was  expiring,  was  afraid  that  I  should  see  her 
and  recognize  her.  They  said  that  she  was  unfit  to  go  out ;  but 
they  could  not  detain  her.  I  looked  up  her  history,  and  recog- 
nized her  under  one  of  her  many  aliases.  She  went  out,  and  I 
heard  of  her  in  various  cities,  always  engaged  in  some  scheme  of 
fraud.  She  ought  not  to  have  been  released  ;  but  we  have  no  law 
for  restraining  persons  who  are  incapable  of  self-restraint. 

The  great  gospel  of  love  is  stronger  than  force.  All  who  are 
weak  and  ignorant  and  vicious,  demand  the  help  of  all  who  are 
strong  and  wise  and  good.  The  great  obstacle  we  have  to  over- 
come is  not  the  wickedness  of  the  degraded,  but  the  apathy  of  the 
better  class.  The  only  way  for  the  world  to  grow  wise  and  good 
is  for  each  one  to  do  his  part. 


The  Paper  of  Dr.  Mosher  was  accompanied  by  a  Table  which 
could  not  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  her  Paper,  but  will  be  found  on 
the  next  page.  On  page  73  will  be  found  a  full  report  of  Mr. 
Parker's  remarks  which  was  received  too  late  to  be  inserted  in  its 
projK^r  place. 
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The  following  remarks  are  an  extension  and  correction  of  the 
brief  report  of  Mr,  Parker's  views,  on  page  29. 

REMARKS  OF  MR.  PARKER  ON  BOARDS  OF  HEALTH. 

Mr.  Le  Roy  Parker,  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Board  of 
Health,  said  the  plan  advocated  in  Dr.  Baker's  paper, — of  a  State 
Board  of  Health  whose  duties  should  be  advisory  rather  than 
administrative, — ^the  administration  of  the  public  health  laws  being 
left  entirely  to  local  municipal  Boards — has  met  with  much  success 
in  Michigan.  By  the  laws  of  that  State,  every  city,  village  and 
township  has  an  organized  Board  of  Health,  always  ready  to  act 
when  any  outbreak  of  dangerous  disease  occurs.  P^very  physician 
and  every  householder  is  required  under  a  penalty  to  send  notice 
forthwith  to  the  health  oflScer  of  the  township  or  city,  of  any  case 
of  dangerous  disease  which  ma}'  occur  under  their  care.  The 
local  Bonnls  of  Health  possess  almost  unlimited  power  for  the 
removal  of  nuisances  and  causes  of  sickness,  and  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  any  dangerous  diseases. 

The  machinery  for  prompt  and  efficient  work  is  therefore  most 
complete.  There  is  always  a  Board  of  Health  organized  :  it  has 
ample,  almost  autocratic  powers :  it  is  provided  with  the  means  of 
obtaining  instant  knowledge  of  any  suspicious  or  alarming  dis- 
ease through  the  notices  sent  by  physicians  and  householders.  It 
can,  therefore,  act  promptly.  If,  however,  any  responsibility 
rested  on  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
suppression  of  dangerous  disetise,  it  would  be  difficult  for  it  to  act 
with  sufficient  promptitude  to  accomplish  much  good.  The  mem- 
bers live  in  different  parts  of  tlie  State,  remote  from  each  other. 
It  would  seem  doubtful  if  such  a  Board  could  successfully  perform 
the  admini>trative  duties  necessary  in  cases  requiring  the  prompt 
personal  attention  of  individual  members  of  a  Board  of  Health. 

Michigan  has  aimed  to  emphasize  the  local  Boards  of  Health. 
Thej'  are  the  bodies  with  whom  the  people  come  most  frequently 
in  contact.  They  are  composed  of  citizens  well  known  in  each 
locality.  Their  influence  is  more  direct  and  immediate  than  that 
of  the  State  Board  tould  possibly  be.  The  functions  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health  are  to  collect  statistics  of  disease  and  death  ;  to 
study  into  the  causes  of  sickness,  and  to  devise  means  for  its 
prevention  :  to  advise  local  Boards  and  the  health  oflicers  of  the 
results  of  their  investigations,  and  to  indicate  the  best  method  of 
preventing  the  spread  of  disease. 

This  system  is  the  same  in  principle  as  that  whicli  has  been 
found  to  work  so  admirably  in  the  great  Northwest  in  the  man- 
agement of  matters  pertaining  to  municipal  government — that  of 
delegating  directly  to  the  people  of  each  township,  city  or  village, 
the  immediate  control  of  their  own  local  affairs.  If  the  township 
system  of  government  be  the  correct  one,  then  it  would  seem  that 
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a  system  by  which  the  people  of  each  mnnicipality  are  invested 
with  the  exclusive  control,  throngh  the  local  Boards,  of  matters 
pertaining  to  their  own  health,  must  be  the  most  successful  in  its 
operations.  In  cases  of  emergency,  however,  where  an  epidemic 
rages  over  a  considerable  portion  of  a  State,  it  would  undoubtedly 
be  best  that  a  State  Boaid  should  have  power  to  aid  the  different 
localities,  when  the  local  Boards  were  unable  to  cope  with  the 
disease  by  reason  of  its  spread  beyond  their  jurisdiction. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  public  health  service  is  that  of 
National,  State  and  local  Boards  of  Health,  each  woricing  within 
their  proper  sphere.  The  National  Board,  liberally  sustained  by 
the  government,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  make  investigations 
into  the  cause  and  source  of  those  diseases  which  ma}*  become 
prevalent  in  this  country  by  importation  :  to  regulate  by  quaran* 
tine  such  importation  of  disease :  to  aid  the  various  State  Boards 
in  restricting  the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  from  without  their 
borders,  when  the  means  and  machinery  of  the  State  Boards  are 
inadequate  for  this  purpose ;  and  to  conduct  such  investigations 
into  the  source  and  cause  of  disease  in  the  country  as  would,  bj 
reason  of  their  magnitude,  be  beyond  the  power  of  State  or 
Municipal  Boards  to  carry  on.  The  State  Boards  of  Healthy 
should  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  interests  of  health  and 
life  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  At  the  base,  and,  as  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  s3'Btem,  should  be  active  local  Boards  of  Health  in 
every  municipality',  whose  duty  should  be  to  watch  for  the  first 
indication  of  dangerous  disease,  and  to  suppress  it  as  soon  as 
discovered ;  and  to  enforce  those  necessary  sanitary  regulations 
respecting  cleanliness,  and  the  removal  of  disease-breeding  filth, 
without  which  public  health  legislation  can  effect  but  little. 


The  Papers  of  the  Health  Department,  properly  speaking,  end 
her^.  But  the  Address  of  Miss  Barton  is  printed  next,  as  rela- 
ting to  Health  as  well  as  to  civilization  in  general. 
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INTERNATIONAL  AND  NATIONAL  RELIEF  IN  WAR. 


MISS   BARTON*S  ADDRESS. 


(Read  by  Miss  CUra  Barton,  of  Dansville,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday,  September  6, 1882.) 

'When  the  official  invitation  was  given,  eight  months  ago,  to  pre* 
pare  this  paper,  the  world  slumbered  in  unwonted  peace.  That  a 
scientific  and  philanthropic  association,  devoted  to  Social  Science, 
was  then  busied  with  thoughts  of  "  International  Relief  in  War," 
now  seems  to  clothe  that  Association  with  the  mantle  of  wise  and 
prophetic  foresight.  If  the  official  recognition  which  has  since 
been  given  had  existed  at  that  time,  this  interest  would  have  been 
less  remarkable,  but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ncr  action  had 
then  been  taken  by  the  government,  the  press,  or  the  people, 
to  any  extent,  in  relation  to  the  matter.  True,  a  treaty  peilain- 
ing  to  this  subject,  which  had  slept  at  our  doors  for  seventeen 
years,  had  been  stirred  a  little,  but  this  only  by  individual  action, 
and  that  of  very  little  strength.  Within  that  short  space,  that 
slumbering  treaty  has  aroused  and  walked  unquestioned  through 
the  halls  of  our  Legislature,  clasped  friendly  hands  with  every 
grave  senator  of  our  land,  been  recognized  by  every  branch  of 
the  government,  proclaimed  b}*  our  President  to  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  become  a  law  and  taken  its  active  place  among  the  living 
statutes  of  our  country ;  and  when  a  few  weeks  ago  the  same 
lightning  wire  that  flashed  to  nerthe  terrible  news  of  the  bombard- 
ment of  Alexandria,  told  us  also  that  among  the  fire  and  the 
smoke  of  battle,  above  the  wounded  and  the  slain,  floated  out  ftill 
and  clear,  the  brave,  peaceful,  Samaritan  folds  of  the  Red  Cross 
of  the  Treaty  of  Geneva,  every  paper  in  the  land  hastened  to  pro- 
claim it,  and  every  heart  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief.  We  learned  at 
that  moment  that  no  step  towards  the  right  can  be  premature,  and 
that  it  is  [/ossible  for  the  wisest  even  to  build  better  than  he  knows. 

In  the  consideration  of  this  subject,  as  of  all  others,  indeed,  we 
can  only  arrive  at  any  profitable,  or  even  just  conclusions,  by 
tracing  it  back  to  its  beginning,  and  determining  from  the  history 
of  its  past  existence  and  action,  the  demands  and  prospects  of  its 
present.  But,  unfortunately,  we  find  the  field  of  research  barren 
and  unsatisfactory  ;  overnin,  through  all  the  ages  by  a  wild  growth 
of  ignorance,  barbarity  and  misconception,  which  has  choked  out 
all  wholesome  fruit  of  humane  effort.  From  the  earliest  historic  ac- 
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counts,  the  soldier  who  has  fallen  in  battle  "  with  his  face  to  the  foe" 
has  been  regarded  as  rather  the  subject  of  envy  than  sympathy ; 
he  has  been  supposed  to  die  painlessly,  gloriously,  with  an  imme- 
diate passport  to  realms  of  bliss  immortal ;  if  wounded,  and  sur- 
viving, the  honor  of  his  scars  had  been  cheaply  purchased,  though 
he  strolled  a  limping  beggar ;  and  he  who  suffered  himself  to  be 
captured  alive,  was  worthy  of,  and  merited  little  else  than  the  for- 
getfulness,  imprisonment  and  hardship  which  his  condition  enti- 
tled his  captors  to  inflict. 

Although  war  has  been  the  rule,  if  not  largely  the  occupation  of 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  f^om  their  earliest  known  history ;  though 
the  slaughter  and  privations  of  its  victims  in  battle,  the  sacking 
and  burning,  famine  and  pestilence,  of  its  sieges,  and  the  captivity, 
enslavement,  torture  and  degradation  of  its  captives  have  crowded 
the  literature  of  the  world  ;  onl}*  a  small  portion  of  the  thought  of  the 
generations  of  the  past  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject  of  devising 
or  affording  any  means  of  relief  for  the  wretched  conditions  re- 
sulting from  the  methods  of  national  or  international  warfare; 
and  even  that  which  has  been  given,  seems  to  have  been  so  lightly 
regarded  as  to  have  found  little  or  no  place  with  the  historian. 

One  searches  wearily  through  volumes  of  international  law  to 
find  in  Wheaton  a  few  pages  upon  the  exchange  of  prisoners  ;  and 
the  conditions  are  not  eas}'.  Grotius  gives  little  more  comfort,  or 
throws  little  more  light  upon  the  subject ;  and  although  the  origi- 
nal rule  of  war  is  laid  down  in  rude  ferocity  in  the  sacred  pages  of 
the  Old  Testament,  even  to  the  extermination  of  neighbors,  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  thought  l)cyond  this.  The  ancient  He- 
brews seem  not  to  have  taken  any  steps  toward  mitigation. 

Among  the  military  preparations  of  King  Uzziah,  in  which  are 
enumerated  shields,  spears,  helmets,  bows,  and  slings,  for  a  host 
of  three  hundred  and  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  men,  there 
is  no  mention  of  relief,  nor  au}'  provision  whatever  for  the  sick  or 
disabled.  King  Ahab  died  in  battle  for  want  of  the  simplest  care  ; 
the  slaughter  of  thousands  upon  thousands  is  carefully  chronicled, 
but  no  hint  of  mitigation  appears,  till  the  command,  '*  Love  your 
enemies,"  lights  up  the  banner  of  Christ. 

Profane  histories  are  three-fourths  filled  with  the  details  of  bat- 
tles and  sieges,  and  are  almost  silent  as  to  any  provisions  for  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

There  are  only  hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  by  accident. 
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We  are  not  to  suppose  that  former  races  were  more  hardy  than 
we,  and  did  not  suffer ;  from  their  greater  ignorance  and  lack  of 
cleanliness  it  is  likely  they  suffered  more  than  modern  armies. 
When  pestilence  and  malaria  struck  the  Greek  hosts  before  Troy, 

**  The  frcqaent  pyres  of  the  dead  kept  burning  ever," 

and  neither  man  nor  beast  was  spared. 

The  plague  of  Athens  has  acquired  an  eternal  ill  fame. 

The  Expedition  to  Syracuse  was  almost  annihilated  by  disease ; 
and  when  the  Emperor  Servius  invaded  Scotland,  although  he  en- 
countered no  enemy  in  battle,  he  lost  fifty  thousand  men.  We 
may  be  sure  it  was  not  by  deaertion,  in  a  land  of  naked  savages 
who  ate  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  art  of  healing  has 
arisen  among  every  people  of  any  intelligence,  and  developed 
itself  in  common  with  all  other  arts.  It  is  proUable  that  the  first 
practitioners  in  common  life  were  women ;  but  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  the  first  surgeons  were  warriors  to  whom  apti- 
tude or  experience  gave  special  skill  in  treating  wounds.  Such, 
were  Machaon  and  Podalirius  extolled  by  Homer, — men  who  could 
inflict  wounds,  as  well  as  heal  them,  and  of  whom  Idomeneus  could 


say, 


"  A  wise  phjsician  skilled  our  wounds  to  heal, 
Is  more  than  armies  to  the  public  weal." 


It  is  to  be  inferred  that  this  system  continued  for  a  long  time 
among  the  armies  of  the  Greeks. 

Thus  Xenophon  in  his  celebrated  "  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand," 
after  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  about  400  B.  C.,  says  that  he  ap- 
pointed eight  doctors  because  there  were  many  wounded.  His 
manner  of  stating  it  indicates  that  they  were  selected  from  the 
other  soldiers. 

Homer  and  Plato  were  so  struck  with  Egyptian  science  and  skill 
tliat  they  declared  that  the  Egyptians  were  all  doctors. 

Alexander  was  accompanied  in  his  march  of  conquest  b}'  the 
most  famous  physicians  of  the  age,  one  of  whom  extracted  an 
arrow  from  his  shoulder  and  cured  him  of  a  dangerous  fever,  and 
another  showed  great  nerve  and  skill  in  cutting  the  barbed  head  of 
a  javelin  from  the  conqueror's  breast ;  and  when  Ptolemy  Philome- 
ter  received  a  fracture  of  the  skull  in  battle,  146  B.  C,  the  sur- 
geons immediately  performed  the  operation  of  trepanning. 
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Tlieir  §cattered  exnisplee  indicate  a  very  cunsiderable  progress 
in  surgical  skill,  both  in  Greece  and  Eg^pt,  at  Ihat  earlj-  day.  And 
as  the  Kumana  excelled  in  political  and  military  oi^aritzation,  they 
might  he  expected  to  develop  and  reduce  to  practice  some  systom 
of  treatment,  "  wise  or  otherwise,"  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
their  vast  and  populona  armiea.  If  they  did.  it  lies,  like  their 
millions  of  slain,  their  magniBcent  cities,  tlieir  monuments  of 
greatness  and  glory,  deep  bnried  iu  tlie  gathering  mold  of  t^e, 
aud  the  pen  of  history  is  silent  and  sad. 

It  has  heen  inferred  from  the  story  of  Archagathus,  related  by 
the  elder  Pliny,  that  tjie  healing  art  was  unknown  in  the  early  dayi 
of  tile  Itepiiblic.  But,  notwithstanding  tlie  silence  of  the  histo- 
rians, it  is  a  curious  fact  that  mouumeuta,  discovered  in  mo«lcm 
times,  disclose  that  under  the  Empire  tliere  were  surgeons  of 
horts,  aud  surgeons  of  legions — whicli  would  correspond  roughly  1o 
regimeutal  and  Ijrigade  surgeons.  About  fifty  years  ago  a  hand- 
some monument  na»  unearthed  at  Housestead  in  North nral>erlaud, 
close  to  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  erected  in  honor  of  a  surgeon  of  r 
cohort,  who  had  died  at  tlie  early  age  of  twenty-five.  He  m««t 
have  acquired  his  position  by  education  and  not  by  the  alow  pro- 
cess of  individual  obsenation. 

The  incentive  to  help  and  heal  another  in  distress  is  spontaneous  ; 
generally  the  result  of  sympathetic  impulse  and  kindness, — a  thing 
of  the  feelings  and  consequently  of  sudden  growth.  But  the 
faculty  to  organize  and  reflucc  to  system  and  practice  these  spon- 
taneous emotions  is  quite  different, — a  thing  of  reason  rather  than 
impulse.  Thus  there  were  probably  surgeons  and  nurses,  long 
before  there  were  any  military  hospitals,  or  special  places  for  the 
care  of  the  disabled. 

FolybiuB,  who  served  in  the  Roman  armies  after  tlie  second 
Punic  war,  has  left  a  minute  account  of  their  military-  organization, 
of  their  equipment,  encampment,  and  exercises,  but  says  not  ft 
word  of  a  hospital,  or  the  smallest  provbion  for  the  care  of  the 
sick  or  wounded. 

That  these  omissions  were  not  the  result  of  iudiffei'ence  nor  in- 
humanity on  the  part  of  tlie  great  chiefs,  is  shown  by  Tacitus,  who 
represents  Germaoicus  as  'Agoing  round"  among  bis  wounded 
soldiers  and  speakiug  words  of  cheer  to  them ;  aud  alter  a  defeat, 
when  they  had  lost,  among  other  things,  their  medical  stores,  the 
faithful  and  brave  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  the  General,  distributed 
clothing  and  dressings  to  the  wounded. 
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Alexander  Severas,  in  the  third  centnry,  is  related  as  having 
Tisited  the  sick  in  thair  tents.  This  beautifbl  and  Christ-like  aot 
in  that  pagan  emperor  and  general  is  well  accounted  for  in  his 
chosen  and  oft  repeated  motto,  '*  Whatsoever  je  would  that  men 
should  do  to  jou,  do  je  so  also  to  them." 

Livy  tells  that  after  a  battle  witli  the  Etrurians,  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury before  our  era,  the  Roman  general  distributed  the  wounded 
anK>ng  the  houses  of  the  patricians. 

Tacitus,  describing  the  fall  of  the  amphitheatre  at  Fidenae,  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  fift}'  thousand  spectators  were  killed 
or  maimed,  says  that  the  injured  were  taken  and  treated  in  the 
houses  of  the  citizens,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  ancients  who 
maintained  those  wounded  in  war  by  their  contributions  and  care. 

But  a  writer  of  the  second  century  B.  C,  Hyginus  Grammaticus, 
who  lived  under  Trf^an  and  Hadrian,  in  an  essay  on  the  construc- 
tion of  camps,  actually  assigns  a  place  to  the  hospital  or  ^^  valetu- 
dinarium." 

It  is  comforting,  in  our  reflections  upon  fhe  past,  to  know  that 
the  idea  of  humanity  to  an  enemy  in  distress  is  not  entirely  mod- 
ern ;  for  Xenophon  in  CjTopaedia  about  400  B.  C.  represents  Cyrus 
the  Great  as  ordering  his  surgeons  to  attend  the  wounded  prisoners. 
This  is,  of  course,  romance  and  not  history,  but  it  shows  the  exist- 
ence of  the  idea  even  at  that  early  day. 

Through  the  Middle  Ages  the  search  is  weary  and  fruitless,  and 
but  for  the  ephemeral  light  which  burst  out  and  rested  like  a 
shekinah  on  the  banners  of  the  Hospitaller  Knights  in  the  terrible 
wars  of  the  Crusades,  the  darkness  would  remain  nearly  unbroken 
nntil  less  than  three  centuries  ago,  when  the  growth  of  civilization 
had  led  the  nations  to  comprehend  the  gi*ave  responsibility  resting 
upon  them  as  the  creators  of  armies,  and  the  promulgators  of  war. 
The  result  was  the  creation  of  an  official  sanitary  service, — the 
foundation  of  the  present  military  medical  service  and  staff  of 
armies ;  and  this,  in  comparison  with  all  that  had  gone  before  it, 
was  considered  so  great  a  step  towards  supplying  the  sanitary 
necessities  of  soldiers  that  nothing  further  could  ever  be  required. 
As  the  governments  took  the  initiative,  it  was  naturally  left  to 
them  to  do  all  that  was  needful.  The  medical  serv^ice  gradually 
developed  and  improved,  thus  justh'  gaining  confidence  among  the 
people,  who  naturallj',  not  averse  to  shifting  responsibilit}*,  became 
accustomed  to  consider  themselves  incompetent  to  deal  with  ques- 
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tioDS  of  hiiQiauitv  relating  to  war.  The  lines  of  debarkation, 
strong  as  the  iron  of  their  giios,  between  ibe  militnry  and  th« 
people,  not  only  favored  this  conclusion  on  the  part  of  Ibe  latter, 
hut  rendered  it  a  seemiug  necessity. 

Thus  the  pitiable  neglect  of  men  in  war  appears  to  have  conati- 
lutetl  one  of  the  large  class  of  niiafortunea  for  whicb  no  one  is  to 
blauie  or  even  accountable,  essuoiing  that  nars  must  be.  The 
militarj'  acted  up  to  the  measure  of  ita  regulations,  if  not  at  times 
overstepping :  its  aurgeons,  humane  and  noble,  have  been  the  first 
to  pity,  aud  the  bravest  to  proclaim  the  necessities  and  destilutioD 
of  their  wretched  paticuts.  It  has  been  oueof  the  evila  and  wants 
which  tlie  murch  of  human  progress  alone  could  reach  and  supply. 
Of  the  hospital  or  relief  work  in  the  wars  of  Napoleon  I.  there 
is  little  recorded.  His  method  was  swift  marcties,  overwhelming 
slaughters,  new  levies,  and  great  wretched  heaps  of  misery  sud- 
denly left  where  they  fell  like  the  wrecks  of  a  tornado. 

But  we  <lo  di8CO\'er  that  the  women  of  Germany  found  time  to 
move  in  the  formation  of  relief  societies ;  and  In  1813  the  ladies 
of  Frankfort  united  together  to  found  the  Frauenvereine  of  that 
city,  with  the  express  object  of  ciiBuriug  more  complete  arrange- 
ments for  the  cere  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  and  to  assist  iu  prot 
vidmg  for  the  wants  of  the  military  hospitals  of  Franlifort  without 
distinction  of  friend  or  foe.  The  appeal  for  iielp  was  made  by 
three  Indies,  and  a  society  was  actually  constituted  on  the  2d  of 
July,  1814.  Relief  was  indiscriminately  afforded  by  this  self-con- 
stituted and  noble  society,  alike  to  the  volunteer  soldiers  of  Frank- 
fort,  to  Spaniards  returning  from  cajHivity,  and  to  the  Freuoh 
prisoners  wlio  were  freely  received  into  its  hospitals ;  and  nfler 
the  terrible  war  bad  passed,  it  bihored  through  an  epidemic  of 
typhus,  which  the  war  had  left  in  its  wake.  It  is  a  happy  fact  to 
possess,  tliat  this  society  has  never  lost  its  existence,  nud  has 
pnimptlr  come  to  the  front  with  everj'  uprising  of  the  Fatherland 
from  that  day  to  this. 

In  the  comparatively  bloodless  campaign  of  the  Sonderbund  in 
Switzerland,  in  1M47,  a  society  sprang  up  in  Zurich  for  the  tram- 
port  of  soldiers  seriously  wounded. 

The  year  lHoi  brought  the  ever- memorable  war  of  the  Crimea,  and 
the  world  looked  on  with  trembling  heart  aud  hated  breath  whilst  the 
great  allied  powers  of  Western  and  Southeni  Europe  pitted  them- 
selves against  the  Emperor  of  all  the  Russias.     Once  more  the  old 
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sad  story, — ^the  relentless  war  of  races, — the  Anglo  Saxon,  the 
Celt,  and  the  Latin,  against  the  wild  and  myriad  hordes  of  the 
Sclave.  Scarcely  had  they  met  when  the  allied  hospitals  reeked 
with  death.  But  the  times  had  changed ;  human  progress  had 
evolved  a  *' Press,"  whose  lever  moved  the  world.  The  newspaper 
oorrespondents  threw  back  upon  astonished  England  the  terrible 
fact  of  the  entire  inadequacy  of  her  military  medical  field  service. 
Facts  are  stubborn,  and  figures  true.  Both  government  and  peo- 
ple awoke  as  fVom  a  dream ;  and  when  the  letters  of  Lord  Sidney 
Herbert,  the  British  Minister  of  War,  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
cro86e<l  in  transit,  the  one  begging  civil  help  for  military  distress, 
the  other  beting  leave  to  render  it,  they  marked  an  era  never 
before  reached  in  the  progress  of  the  world ;  and  when,  two  weeks 
later.  Miss  Nightingale,  with  her  fort}*  faithAil  attendants,  sailed 
from  the  shores  of  England,  it  meant  more  for  the  advancement  of 
the  world,  more  for  its  future  history,  than  all  the  fleets  of  armies 
and  navies,  cannon  and  commissary  munitions  of  war  and  regi- 
ments of  men,  that  had  sailed  before  her  in  that  vast  campaign. 
This  unarmed  pilgrim  band  of  women  that  day  not  only  struck  a 
blow  at  the  barbarities  of  war,  but  they  laid  the  axe  deep  at  the 
root  of  war  itself. 

Upon  the  details  of  this  mission  one  scarce  need  enter;  the 
world  knows  by  heart  the  story  of  Scutari  and  the  Barrack  Hos- 
pitab,  and  how,  under  the  intelligent  direction  and  labors  of  this 
civil  volunteer  corps,  disease  lessened,  gangrene  disappeared,  and 
pestilence  fell  away,  as  the  moth  and  mildew  and  poisonous  vapors 
of  night  flee  before  the  purifying  rays  of  the  morning  sun ;  and 
how,  under  the  strong  support  of  the  military  head,  and  England's 
gracious  Queen,  this  work  went  on  until  the  hospitals  of  the  entire 
British  armies  in  the  Crimea,  from  awful  depths  of  misery  became 
types  of  what  military  hospitals  ought  to  be. 

The  great  example  had  been  given.  The  slow  but  willing  world 
had  learned  its  lesson  at  the  cost  of  its  teacher  ;  for  when  Florence 
Nightingale,  covered  with  the  praises  and  honors  of  the  world, 
bending  under  the  weight  of  England's  gratitude,  again  sought 
her  green  island  home,  it  was  to  seek  also  a  bed  of  painful  invalid- 
ism from  which  she  has  never  risen,  and  probably  never  will.  At 
such  cost  is  the  good  work  of  the  world  accomplished. 

But  this  seed  of  costly  sowing  had  taken  root,  and  would  not 

die. 
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In  1859  the  Italian  wars  of  Napoleon  III.  added  the  names  of 
Magenta  and  Solferino  to  the  mill  tar}*  historic  record  of  the  world. 
Again  the  ofb-repeated  story  of  insufficiency  of  medical  supplies 
and  personnel^  and  in  a  day,  as  it  were,  the  garden  cities  of  North- 
em  Italy,  Milan,  Turin,  Brescia,  burst  into  bloom  with  civil  hos- 
pitals for  the  nursing  and  care  of  military  wounded,  and  their 
committees  of  relief  were  the  wonder  of  the  hour.  But,  like  all 
important  movements  without  previous  and  thorough  organization, 
they  were  impulsive  and  lacked  perseverance ;  thus  unfortunately 
rendering  it  possible  for  Dr.  Evans,  in  his  Sanitary  History  of  «the 
United  States  to  say  of  the  movement  that,  ^'sincere  as  it  was, 
for  want  of  an  efficient  organization  to  control  its  efforts,  its  first 
enthusiasm  died  away  beneath  the  weight  of  difficulties  which  the 
general  inexperience  had  accumulated." 

Ten  years  more  of  desultory  observation  brings  us  to  the  brink 
of  our  own  war,  of  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak.  Most 
of  the  persons  present  lived  then,  and  need  no  reminders  of  the 
distressing  inadequacy  of  medical  and  hospital  field  service  to  the 
emergencies  of  active  warfare,  nor  of  its  utter  inability  to  cope  with 
the  difficulties  by  which  it  found  itself  confronted  within  one 
month  after  the  firing  upon  Sumpter.  Neither  need  they  be  re- 
minded of  the  uprising  of  the  Sanitary  Commission,  Of  its  strug- 
gles for  existence,  its  strife  for  militarj'  recognition,  even  under 
all  the  evidences  of  its  great  humane  necessity  ;  of  its  thirty-two 
thousand  relief  committees  dotting  all  our  land,  its  contril)Utions, 
its  fairs  and  bazaars,  its  ingots  of  gold  and  its  widows'  mites ;  its 
expansion  in  scope,  until  it  included  not  onlj'  the  wants  of  the 
soldier  in  the  field,  but  the  home  he  had  left ;  its  growth  in  military 
recognition  and  privileges  of  access,  till  its  huge  four-horse  wagons 
were  galloped  and  halted  on  the  very  edge  of  battle,  and  its  fear^ 
less  bands,  with  young,  strong  life  and  blood  to  give  if  need  be, 
uncalled,  and  unexpected,  like  messengers  from  Heaven,  sprang 
from  them  under  the  very  guns,  and  hour  by  hour,  through  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  bore  their  rescued  and  bleeding  burdens 
through  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell  to  the  place  of  safety  and  care 
provided  for  them. 

It  is  probable  that  no  other  act  of  our  countr}'  ever  won  for  it 
the  apiount  of  moral  credit  and  respect  from  other  nations  which 
has  resulted  from  this  unparalleled  display  of  active  humanity.  It 
has  taken  the  acknowledged  precedence  of  all  that  went  before  it. 
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Translations  from  the  highest  French  and  Grerman  authorities 
upon  this  subject,  bring  to  light  expressions  like  the  following : 

*^  The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United  States  was  an  exhibi- 
tion of  unofficial  relief,  the  most  vast,  the  most  energetic,  and  the 
most  persevering  the  world  has  ever  seen." 

From  another  author :  ^*  The  Sanitary  Commission  of  the  United 
States  marks  a  new  era  in  the  world's  history.  It  is  the  greatest 
act  of  philanthropy  which  humanity  has  ^ver  meditated  and  ao- 
oomplished.  Through  its  influence  the  whole  social  system  of  the 
United  States  was  modified." 

Yet  this  Commission  did  not  extend  beyond  its  own  country, 
and  only  half  over  that,  and  ceased  to  exist  with  the  occasion 
which  called  it  into  being. 

Whilst  the  great  American  conflict,  and  its  immediate  momen- 
tous questions  were  occupying  the  entire  attention  of  the  people, 
Europe  found  its  swords  again  drawn,  and  bayonets  crossed  in  the 
Schleswig-Holstein  and  Austrian  wars  of  1864-66,  with  the  same 
experience  of  insufficiency  of  official  medical  service  in  time  of 
war,  and  the  ever-increasing  manifestations  of  unofficial  relief, 
timel}',  useful,  welcome. 

The  people  had  by  this  time  gained  some  confidence,  and  com- 
menced to  consider  themselves  not  altogether  incompetent  to  deal 
with  questions  of  humanity  in  war,  if  wars  must  be. 

The  statements  contained  in  the  foregoing  pages,  although  dis- 
connected, and  scattered  through  the  entire  area  of  historic  record, 
all  go  to  establish  three  im\K>Ttant  facts : 

1st.  That  the  official  arm^'  medical  staff  and  provision  for  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  armies  have  never  been  adequate  to  the  neces- 
sities and  emergencies  of  active  service ;  that  no  instance  of  a 
battle  of  iro|X)rtance  can  be  cited  where  nee<lless  suffering  and 
death  have  not  been  the  direct  results  of  this  inadequac}' ;  and  that 
international  law  in  regard  to  the  treatment  and  exchange  of 
prisoners  of  war,  and  the  protection  of  medical  and  hospital  sup- 
plies, and  attendants  designed  for  the  sick  and  wounded,  has  been 
proportionally  inadequate. 

2d.  That  individual  humanity  and  ingenuity  have  been  untiring 
in  efforts  to  meet  and  supply  this  costly  deficiency  ;   and 

3d.  That  through  lack  of  that  concerted  action  and  organiza- 
tion, which  alone  can  supply  the  power  and  strength  to  meet  and 
overcome  great  obstacles,  the  best  of  these  efltorts  have  nearly 
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failed.  The  greatest  saccess  in  that  direction  ever  recorded,  is 
that  of  the  American  Sanitary  Commission,  which,  in  operation 
only  five  years,  lives  only  in  story  and  example ;  and,  of  whose 
almost  death-struggles  with  the  government  for  legal  existence  at 
first.  Captain  Henry  Brackenbury,  Professor  of  Military  History 
at  Woolwich,  makes  the  following  sad  record : 

^' Their  scheme  was  looked  upon  as  a  cunning  device  to  gain 
power  for  selfish  ends.  One  secretary  asked  the  delegates  sent  to 
him,  to  state  frankly  precisely  what  they  did  want,  since  it  was 
evident  they  could  not  want  only  what  they  seemed  to  be  asking 
for." 

President  Lincoln  thought  they  would  be  only  ^^  adding  a  fifth 
wheel  to  the  coach." 

At  length,  after  repeated  discouragements,  they  obtained,  on 
the  13th  of  June,  1861,  the  appointment  of  a  '^Commission  of 
Inquiry  and  Advice  in  Respect  to  the  Sanitary  Interests  of  the 
United  States  Forces,"  to  serve  without  remuneration,  and  to  be 
officially  recognized  within  the  limits  of  their  authority. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  Professor  Brackenbury  goes  on  to  say,  **  to 
overestimate  the  noble  exertions  of  these  men,  who,  with  unselfish 
zeal,  begged  in  ante-chambers,  under  rebuffs  and  insulting  insinua- 
tions, for  favors  for  the  nation,  which  they  would  have  scorned  to 
ask  for  themselves." 

It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  this  inequality  between  human  neces- 
sity and  suffering  on  the  one  side,  and  human  ability  to  meet  and 
provide  against  it  on  the  other,  has  always  laid  a  burden  heavy 
and  sore  on  the  hearts  of  the  best  of  the  world  ;  only  the  blood- 
tliirsty,  mercenary,  barbarous,  cruel,  or  cruelly  thoughtless,  have 
escaped  it.  Still,  their  individual  and  transient  efforts  were  accu- 
mulative and  left  their  impress.  Society  ripened  under  the  mardi 
of  progress ;  the  times  changed. 

Again,  quoting  from  Professor  Brackenbury,  as  recently  as  1868, 
he  says,  "  Whilst  for  the  last  few  years  the  pages  of  the  press 
have  been  devoted  to  chronicling  the  giant  strides  made  in  the  art 
of  destruction,  but  little  notice  has  been  taken  of  a  movement  that 
has  bppn  steadily  progressing  for  the  relief  of  the  misery  of  battle- 
fields." 

It  Yf&a  tnie,  joyfully  tnie,  that  amidst  all  the  din  and  clash  of 
war  in  both  hemispheres,  with  the  stars  and  stripes  and  the  banner 
of  Recession  in  the  West,  and  the  battle  flags  of  Prussia,  Austria 
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and  Italy  in  the  East,  all  afloat,  and  whilst  the  most  wonderAil  and 
distracted  efforts  at  promiscuous  relief  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
were  going  on,  the  great  key-note  had  been  struck  in  little  Repub- 
lican Switzerland ;  a  master  hand  had  touched  the  keys  which 
were  to  bring  music  out  of  discord,  to  gather  all  these  wild  and 
fbgitive  strains  into  one  grand  harmony,  one  great  international 
anthem  of  humanity  and  cooperation,  in  which  all  the  nations  of 
the  earth  could  unite. 

The  times,  they  tell  us,  produce  the  men ;  and  thus,  when  Mon- 
sieur Henry  Dunant,  inspired  by  the  memories  of  Solferino,  stood 
before  the  learned  "Genevese  Society  of  Public  Utility,"  in 
Switzerland,  and  asked  it  to  consider  the  question  of  organizing 
permanent  volunteer  relief  societies  in  time  of  peace,  whose  aim 
should  be  to  afford  relief  to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  time  of  war, 
by  supplementing  the  regular  militar}'  establishment  of  surgical 
assistants  by  voluntary  aid;  and  also  asked  that  a  system  of 
neutrallt}*  between  belligerents  be  instituted  for  the  protection  of 
hospitals,  official  and  volunteer  nurses,  hospital  supplies,  surgeons, 
and  the  wounded  themselves,  and  an  international  convention  for 
that  purpose  was  successfully  convened  by  the  members  of  that 
society ;  the  chord  was  struck  that  spanned  the  world.  From  this 
movement  emanates  the  present  great  and  certain  system  of 
neutral  and  international  relief  in  war,  —  the  Treaty  of  Geneva, 
and  the  societies  of  the  Red  Cross ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
predict,  nay,  one  fondly  hopes,  and  firmly  believes,  that  it  marks 
the  coming  of,  and  points  the  way  to  that  blessed  era  of  peace  on 
earth  and  good  will  to  man,  when  men  shall  know  each  other,  and 
reason  together,  and  the  nations  shall  war  no  more. 

After  what  has  been  said,  the  interesting  details  of  this  important 
movement  can  be  quickly  related. 

•  It  was  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  work  published  by  Mon- 
sieur Henr}'  Dunant,  entitled  ''  Un  Souvenir  de  Solferino,"  as  well 
as  to  the  peraonal  exertions  of  that  gentleman,  that  the  movement 
which  led  to  the  International  Congress  of  18G4,  and  its  results, 
were  immediatel}'  due. 

Monsieur  Dunant,  a  Swiss  gentleman,  was  travelling  in  Italy  on 
his  own  account,  in  the  year  1859,  and  was  in  the  neighborhood  ol 
Solferino  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle  of  the  24th  of  June.  The 
aspect  of  the  battle-field,  the  sufferings  of  the  vast  numbers 
scattered  over  it,  and  the  occurrences  which  he  afterwards  observed 


in  the  hospitals,  nhcre  be  reinaiDed  some  days  aasistiDg  as  &  volun- 
teer in  attending  upon  the  wounded,  deeply  impressed  him. 

Notwithstanding  the  liberal  provisions  which  had  been  mncie  hj 
the  French  army,  in  surgeons,  nieaua  or  transport,  surgical  stores, 
and  eick  dietary,  and  in  additiou,  the  aid  afforded  by  tlie  inhabi- 
tanta  of  the  places  to  which  the  wounded  were  first  brought. 
Monsieur  Dutiant  saw,  tbat  owing  to  the  vnstnessof  their  nuniljers, 
the  wounded  were  left  fur  days  without  attention  or  surgical  relief; 
and  he  was  led  to  consider  whether  there  were  any  means  >iy 
which  this  superadded  suffering  in  time  of  war  might  be  obviated. 
This  led  to  the  publication  of  the  *■'  Souvenir  de  Solferino."  iu 
1862,  containing  descriptions  of  what  he  had  observed  on  the 
battle-field,  and  iu  hospitals,  as  well  as  numerous  ailments  in 
ftivor  of  a  proposition  for  founding  in  every  country  permanent 
societies  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded.  This  work  created  a  great 
sensation,  and  was  quickly  translated  into  several  European 
languDgee,  and  the  "Genevese  Society  of  Public  Utility," 
appointed  a  committee,  of  which  General  Dufonr,  the  Generalin- 
chief  of  the  Swiss  Confederation,  accepted  the  Preaidency,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  and  encouraging  the  dissemination  of  the 
pro|K>saIs  of  Monsieur  Diinant.  This  led  to  an  international  con- 
ference held  at  Geneva,  in  Octolwr,  18G^,  which  was  attended  by 
delegates  from  sixteen  governments,  including  Great  Britain. 
France,  Spain,  Fnissia,  Austria,  and  Italy.  This  conference  sat 
fonr  days,  framed  important  resolutions,  and  resulted  in  tlie  calling 
of  an  international  congress,  known  as  the  "  International  Conven- 
tion of  Geneva,"  of  1864,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  neutralization  of  the  sick  and  wonnded  soldiers  of  belligerent 
armies.  This  Congress  was  assembled  in  accordance  with  a  request 
from  the  Supreme  Federal  Council  of  Switzerland.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  by  sixteen  powers,  and  the  Congress  opened  on  the 
eighth  of  August,  18G4,  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Geneva,  prorided 
for  the  occasion  by  the  federal  government.  There  were  jiresent 
twenty-five  members  of  the  diplomatic,  militarv  and  medical  staff  of 
various  nations  and  armies.  The  deliberations  lasted  nearly  a 
fortnight,  and  resulted  in  a  code  of  nine  articles  agreed  upon  by 
the  convention,  and  signed  on  the  twenty-second  of  Augnst  by  the 
representatives  uf  those  governments  which  had  previously  ac- 
credited their  delegates  with  safHcient  power  for  signing  a  treaty. 

This   is   considered    a    most   remarkable  instance  of  a  general 
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treaty  brought  about  by  the  exertions  of  an  individual  in  private 
life. 

It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  aim  of  the  Congress  of  1864, 
was  to  obtain  the  neutralization  of  the  wounded  in  belligerent 
armies,  and  of  the  personnel  and  mcUeriel  necessary  for  their  care 
and  treatment,  and  to  determine  whether  the  humane ''principles 
which  had  from  time  to  time  been  applied  exceptionally,  might 
not,  under  certain  limitations  be  rendered  consistent  with  military 
necessities  on  all  occasions,  and  be  established  as  a  rule. 

The  conference  of  1863,  less  official  in  character,  had  aimed  at 
the  foundation  of  a  system  of  Relief  Societies  for  all  countries, 
and  its  resolutions  are  to  this  end. 

A  word  in  regard  to  the  nine  articles  of  the  Treaty,  formed  by 
the  Congress  or  Convention  of  1864,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

The  first  naturally  provides  for  the  security  of  the  hospitals  in 
which  the  wounded  might  happen  to  be  collected,  that  they  shall 
be  held  neutral,  and  be  respected  by  belligerents  so  long  as  sick 
or  wounded  remain  in  them. 

Articles  2  and  3  provide  for  the  neutrality  and  safety  of  all  per- 
sons employed  in  the  care  of  the  wounded  in  hospitals, — surgeons, 
chaplains^  nurses,  attendants, — even  after  the  enemy  has  gained 
the  ground ;  but  when  no  longer  required  for  the  wounded,  they 
shall  be  promptly  conducted  under  escort  to  the  outposts  of  the 
enemy  to  rejoin  the  corps  to  which  they  belong,  thus  preventing  all 
opportunity  to  roam  free  and  make  observations  under  cover  of 
neutrality. 

Article  4  settles  the  terms  on  which  the  material  of  hospitals, — 
field  and  general, — shall  be  regarded,  and  that  field  hospitals  shall 
not  be  subject  to  capture. 

Article  5,  with  the  view  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  in 
the  vicinity  of  a  battle,  who  often  flee  in  terror,  as  well  as  to  se- 
cure their  assistance,  and  the  comfort  of  their  homes 'for  the  care 
of  the  wounded,  ofl*ers  military  protection,  and  certain  exemp- 
tions to  all  who  shall  entertain  and  care  for  the  wounded  in  their 
houses. 

Article  6  binds  the  parties  contracting  the  Treaty  not  only  to 
give  the  requisite  care  and  treatment  to  all  sick  and  wounded  who 
shall  fall  into  their  hands,  but  to  see  to  it  that  their  misfortunes 
shall  not  be  aggravated  by  the  prospect  of  banishment  or  impris- 
onment ;  they  shall  not  be  retained  as  prisoners  of  war,  but  if  eir- 
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cumstances  admit,  may  be  given  up  immediately  after  the  action , 
to  be  eared  for  by  their  own  army,  or  if  retained  until  recovered, 
and  found  disabled  for  service,  they  shall  be  safely  returned  to 
their  country  and  friends,  and  also  that  all  convoys  of  sick  and 
wounded  shall  be  protected  by  absolute  neutrality. 

In  order  to  secure  the  neutralization  of  hospitals  and  material, 
and  the  nurses  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  wounded,  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  upon  some  common  sign  by  which  they  could  be 
recognized  by  all  parties  and  all  nations  uniting  in  the  treaty.  Thus, 

Article  7  provides  a  flag  for  hospitals  and  convoys,  and  an  arm- 
badge  for  persons.  The  design  proposed  was  a  red  cross  upon  a 
white  ground.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  were  two-fold: 
First,  it  was  typical  of  the  Christian  principle  of  the  interna- 
tional chanty  embodied  in  the  articles  of  the  Convention.  Second, 
it  was  a  compliment  to  the  country  in  which  the  Congress  was 
sitting,  this  being  the  national  flag  of  Switzerland  with  the 
colors  reversed, — her  flag  being  a  white  cross  on  a  red  ground. 

In  order  to  show  that  the  parties  carrying  this  flag  have  a  right 
to  it  by  treaty  as  well  as  to  indicate  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long, it  must  be  always  accompanied  by  the  national  flag,  and  in 
order  to  guard  against  wrongful  use  of  thenrm-badge,  or  brassard, 
it  is  left  to  the  military  authorities  to  issue  them. 

Articles  8  and  9  provide  for  the  details  of  execution  being  left 
open  for  the  subsequent  admission  of  other  governments. 

This  treat}'  received  the  signatures  of  twelve  governments  at 
first,  which  were  soon  increased  to  sixteen,  and  subsequently  to 
double  that  number. 

The  International  Conference  of  1863  dealt  with  the  subject  of 
the  National  Relief  Committees,  so  warmly  urged  by  Monsieur 
Dunant.  Its  resolutions  provided  for  the  formation  of  central 
committees  in  each  country,  with  power  to  form  sub-committees,  to 
establish  relations  with  the  government,  to  make  themselves  ac- 
quainted with  all  improvements  in  the  means  of  helping  wounded 
soldiers,  to  train  volunteers  for  hosi)ital  service,  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  sick  and  wounded  when  necessar}',  to  keep  up  friendly 
relations  and  intercourse  with  each  other,  in  order  that  any  im- 
provements or  inventions  in  field  transport,  likel}'  to  be  serviceable 
in  campaign,  made  in  one  country,  might  be  made  known  in  other 
countries,  just  as  improvements  in  the  implements  of  destruction 
are  mutually  observed,  and  generally  without  much  reserve  commu- 
nicated between  nations  on  friendly  terms  with  each  other. 
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In  time  of  war  these  committees  become  the  agents  of  the  pub- 
lic at  large  for  affording  aid,  through  the  proper  authorities,  to  the 
sick  and  wounded. 

'  There  is,  it  is  believed,  no  civilized  nation  which  has  not,  today, 
its  central  committee,  existing  and  acting  in  accordance  with  the 
resolutions  of  that  conference. 

In  monarchical  governments  these  committees  or  societies  are 
generally  under  the  patronage  of  members  of  the  royal  families. 
Of  their  work  of  unparalleled  activity,  unselfish  devotion,  and 
holy  beneficence  in  all  wars,  among  all  peoples,  from  their  institu- 
tion to  the  present  moment,  there  is  neither  time  nor  space  for  me 
to  speak.  The  work  of  the  International  Relief  Committees  of 
Europe  during  the  Franco-German  war  could  no  more  be  por- 
traj'ed  in  this  paper  than  could  the  four  years'  work  of  the  Sani- 
tary Commission  of  the  United  States  be  represented  here.  It 
would  be  historic  mutilation  to  attempt  it. 

It  is  something,  however,  to  know  that  the  needless  sufferings 
of  that  terrible  conflict  w'ere  almost  entirely  averted;  that  no 
record  of  military  abuse  or  cruelty  stains  the  annals  of  its  historj'.; 
that  wounded  captives  were  nursed  in  the  same  hospitals  with 
wounded  of  their  captors ;  that  prisoners  of  war  were  well  treated 
and  faithfully  returned  ;  that  the  national  comm^tees  and  societies 
under  the  treaty  vied  with  each  other  in  the  munificence  of  their 
gifts,  and  their  promptness  of  relief ;  that  true  to  the  magnani- 
mous and  holy  spirit  of  Christianity,  there  was  no  respect  of  per- 
sons in  that  great  gala  day  of  charity.  The  jewelled  fingers  of 
the  princess,  and  the  hard  hand  of  the  peasant  woman  met  and 
labored  side  b}^  side,  unquestioned  and  unquestioning  in  their 
God-given  mission.  Ay !  side  by  side  the}'  wrought,  as  side  by 
side  their  dead  lay  on  the  fields. 

Empress  Augusta  became  the  active  head  of  the  Society  of 
Germany,  which  position  she  still  continues  to  honor.  The 
beloved  Grand  Duchess,  Louise  of  Baden,  only  daughter  of 
the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  was  untiring  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  noble  society  she  had  already  formed  and  patronized. 
Her  many  and  beautiful  castles,  with  their  magnificent  grounds, 
throughout  all  Baden,  were  at  once  transformed  into  military  hos- 
pitals, and  her  entire  court,  with  herself  at  its  head,  formed  into 
a  committee  of  superintendence  and  organization  for  relief.  I 
have  seen  a  wounded  Arab  from  the  French  armies,  who  knew 
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DO  word  of  any  language  but  hU  own,  stretch  out  his  arms  to  her 
in  adoration  and  blessing  as  she  passed  his  bed. 

Switzerland,  which  received  the  entire  fleeing  fligitiyes  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  and  the  outcomers  of  Strasboui^  after  bombardment, 
and  into  which  Bourbaki  threw  his  whole  army  in  defeat,  not 
onl}'  nourished  and  sheltered  these,  but  gave  of  her  money  and 
materiel  as  from  a  bottomless  well.  There  was  no  end  of  her 
bounty. 

The  Committee  of  England,  under  the  direction,  I  believe,  of 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland,  made  more  than  good  her  great  record  of 
English  philanthropy.     No  higher  praise  could  be  bestowed. 

For  the  Treaty  itself,  it  is  all  important  to  know  that  it  stood 
every  test  of  military  trial ;  that  no  instance  of  infraction  of  its 
regulations  or  of  advantage  having  been  taken  of  its  privileges  is 
recorded.  From  that  time  there  has  been  no  expression  of  doubt 
or  fear.     The  harness  had  been  tried. 

Of  the  part  taken  by  the  United  States  in  the  work  of  relief  in 
this  great  conflict,  unfortunatel}',  one  is  not  able  to  speak  in  thiB 
connection,  as  she  was  not  a  party  to  the  Treaty,  and  had  no 
national  society ;  consequents  she  must  make  her  contributions 
in  her  own  wa}*,  and  run  her  own  risk  of  their  safe  reception  and 
proper  distribution.  If  her  supply  ships,  under  only  a  single  flag, 
sailed  into  foreign  ports  held  by  the  enemy, — who  could  not  recog- 
nize them,  and  would  not  permit  them  to  land, — and  being  chartered 
only  for  the  voyage,  must  return,  and  if  the  perishable  portion  of  their 
valuable  stores  were  spoiled,  and  found  a  reception  in  the  dock,  and 
the  more  permanent  part  was  unloaded  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
the  little  money  it  brought,  being  distributed  with  the  best  and  most 
conscientious  judgment  of  the  disappointed,  tired,  sore-perplexed 
and  baffled  agents, — it  was  only  the  natural  result  and  oft  repeated 
experience  of  unorganized  and  unsystemized  charity  the  world  over. 
If  this  were  so,  it  is  past,  let  us  bury  it  with  the  past,  and  be 
thankful  it  can  never  happen  to  us  again. 

The  question  naturally  arises  in  every  mind,  why  were  we  not  a 
party  to  the  treaty,  and  why  had  we  no  societies  ?  Although  the 
fact  seems  singular  and  painful,  it  is  still  capable  of  explanation. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Conference  and  Congress  of  Ge- 
neva were  held  during  the  years  of  1863  and  18G4.  The  United 
States,  having  been  invited  with  all  other  nations  to  send  delegates, 
was  officially  represented  at  the  latter  by  Mr.  Bowles,  then  a  resident 
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of  Paris,  and  by  him  the  resolutions  and  articles  of  both  assemblies 
were  ofl9cially  transmitted  to  our  government  for  action.  It  was  not 
unnatural  that  our  renowned  Secretary  of  State,  William  H.  Seward, 
shonld  then  have  declined  on  the  officially  stated  ground  that  we 
were  in  the  midst  of,  and  embarrassed  by,  a  relentless  and  barba- 
rous war. 

Some  years  later  another  convention,  known  as  ^'Tbe  Conven- 
tion of  1868,"  was  held  in  Paris,  and  another  set  of  articles,  in- 
cluding the  wounded  of  maritime  wars  as  well  as  those  of  land 
forces,  was  submitted  to  the  nations.  In  this  convention  the 
United  States  was  most  fitly  represented  by  its  noble  and  world- 
renowned  philanthropist.  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  who  was  ap- 
pointed its  representative  in  this  country ;  and  by  that  honored 
gentleman  the  articles  of  the  original  treaty,  including  the  additions 
of  1868,  were  again  presented  to  the  United  States  Government, 
and  were  again  declined,  most  likely  for  the  reason  that  they  had 
once  before  been  declined.  Yet  through  the  faithfbl  endeavors  of 
Dr.  Bellows,  a  society  was  actuallj*  formed  during  that  3'ear ;  but 
the  subject  as  well  as  its  literature  was  foreign  to  our  people,  who, 
knowing  little  or  nothing  of  it,  felt  no  interest ;  besides  a  society 
formed  for  purposes  of  "  International  Relief  in  War,"  lacking  an 
^*  International  Treaty"  to  that  end,  and  lacking  all  the  privileges 
and  powers  to  be  conferred  by  the  treaty,  was  simply  "  Hamlet 
with  Hamlet  left  out,"  and  like  a  sapling  planted  without  a  root,  it 
naturall}'  withered  away. 

It  is  not  singular  that  the  International  Committee  of  Geneva 
became  perplexed  by  the  repeated  declinations  and  apathy  of  a 
nation  which  had  given  to  the  world  the  examples  of  Sanitary 
and  Christian  Commissions,  and  sought  explanations  from  such 
sources  as  it  could  reach. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  had  been  done,  the  subject  slept  till 
1877,  when  it  was  again  presented  during  the  administration  of 
President  Hayes,  and  a  committee  was  formed,  consisting  of  four 
persons,  three  ladies  and  one  gentleman,  styling  itself  the  * 'Ameri- 
can National  Committee  or  Society  of  the  Red  Cross,  for  the  Relief 
of  Sufferings  by  War,  Pestilence,  Famine,  Fire,  Floo<l,  and  other 
calamities,  so  great  as  to  be  regarded  as  national  in    extent." 

In  the  following  3'ear,  1878,  a  small  pamphlet  entitled  the  '*  Red 
Cross  of  the  Geneva  Convention,"  was  issued,  explaining  the  sub- 
ject and  its  objects. 
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This  society  of  1877  devoted  itself  to  the  dissemination  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  subjefbt  among  the  people,  and  the  creation  of  a 
sentiment  favorable  to  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  by  the  govem- 
ment.  In  this  effort,  it  was  aided  by  the  strong  and  willing  pens 
of  other  persons  who  had  come  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
cause,  and  whom  it  would  be  a  pleasure  to  name.  But  it  was 
not  until  almost  four  years  later,  with  the  incoming  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  our  martyred  President,  who  was  himself  to  die  a  wounded 
soldier,  that  any  favorable  response  was  made,  any  audience 
gained,  or  the  slightest  echo  returned  to  the  faithful  and  persistent 
rappings  of  humanity  through  seventeen  weary  years. 

It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  inappropriate  to  name  some  of  the  per- 
sons, no  less  than  the  measures,  to  whose  active  exertions  and 
philanthropic  natures,  the  accession  of  our  country  to  the  Treaty 
of  Geneva  is  at  length  due. 

Its  first  official  advocate,  and  its  tireless  friend  from  its  presen- 
tation in  1877,  was  Hon.  Omar  D.  Conger,  now  Senator  fh>m 
Michigan,  then  a  member  of  the  House. 

Hon.  Secretary  Windom,  as  a  member  of  President  Garfield's 
cabinet,  laid  it  before  the  President  in  cabinet  session.  It  was 
cordially  received  and  responded  to  by  the  President  and  his  cabi- 
net. 

Hon.  Secretary  of  State,  James  G.  Blaine,  wrote  a  cordial 
letter  of  approval,  and  I'resident  Garfield  promised  to  recommend, 
in  his  first  annual  message  to  congress,  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Treaty. 

Upon  receipt  of  this  information,  the  original  American  society 
of  1877,  reorganized,  and  became  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
the  "American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross,"  with  the  same 
objects  and  scope  as  first  included. 

Scarcely  was  this  accomplished,  when  the  assassin's  shot  palsied 
the  great  heart  and  strong  hand  on  which  its  first  hopes  had  grown. 

Then  followed  the  weary  eighty  days  of  national  agony,  when 
hope  seemed  once  more  smothered  in  the  pall  and  the  bier.  But  a 
great-hearted  and  strong-handed  successor  came  to  the  rescue,  and 
nobly  took  up  the  work  where  it  had  been  left ;  and  the  first  general 
message  of  President  Arthur  carried  out  the  plan,  and  faithfully 
performed  the  promise  of  his  lamented  predecessor.  This  act 
brought  the  subject  before  the  Hon.  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  Senate,  and   there   it  again  met  its  early  friends.  Senator 
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Windom,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  Judge  Edmonds, 
Hon.  Senator  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  who  had  been  one  of  the  first 
to  comprehend  its  tme  character,  and  Hon.  Senator  Lapham,  of  New 
York,  who  assumed  special  charge  over  it  in  committee,  and  who 
has  given  to  it  his  watchful  care  and  strong  legal  ability  upon  all 
occasions. 

The  dark  days  of  the  long-neglected  treaty  began  to  brighten, 
and  its  lines  to  fall  in  pleasant  places.  After  able  discussion,  the 
accession  of  the  United  States  to  the  articles  of  the  conventions  of 
both  1864  and  1868  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  treaty  received  the 
signature  of  President  Arthur  on  the  first  day  of  March,  1882. 

It  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  same 
month,  and  the  stipulations  were  exchanged  at  Berne,  Switzerland, 
on  the  ninth  of  June,  and  on  the  twent3*-8ixth  of  July,  the  Treaty 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  this  first  great  movement  towards  the  neutralization  of 
nations,  and  international  relief  in  war,  became  to  this  country 
an  accomplished  fact  and  a  law  of  the  land. 

Although  we  have  been  the  thirty-second  and  last  nation  to 
accede  to  the  original  and  first  Treaty  of  1864,  it  is  consoling  to 
know  that  we  are  the  first  to  have  afldxcd  a  signature  to  the  treaty 
of  the  second  congress  of  1868,  covering  maritime  wars,  no 
other  nation  having  yet  Ailly.  acceded  thereto.  Although  late  in 
the  one,  we  lead  in  the  other. 

Some  verj'  brief  remarks  relative  to  the  Relief  Committees, 
their  origin,  purpose,  and  methods  of  activity,  may  not  be  out  of 
place. 

First  of  all  is  the  International  Committee  of  Geneva,  known 
as  the  *'  Comiti  International  de  secours  atix  Militairea  bless^es" 
and  co-existent  with  the  conference  and  congress  of  18G3  and  *G4. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  these  assemblies  were  convened  at  the 
instance  of  a  committee  selected  by  the  ''Society  of  Public  Utility 
of  Geneva."  The  eflScient  and  accomplished  president  of  that 
societ}'.  Monsieur  Gustave  Moynier,  was  also  president  of  the 
Congress  of  1864.  At  the  close  of  that  Congress,  the  nations 
which  had  become  party  to  the  Treat}*,  finding  it  desirable  that 
some  centre  of  action  should  be  recognized,  invested  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  thus  far  constituted  the  soul  of  the  work,  with 
full  power  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  Central  Committee,  making  it 
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the  legal  and  high  source  through  whioh  the  exchange  of  oom- 
munieations  between  the  committees  of  different  nations  should  be 
made.  It  thus  became  international  in  character,  and  is  today 
the  world-honored  *' International  Committee  of  Geneva/'  With 
what  fidelity,  wisdom  and  unanimity  it  has  fulfilled  its  important 
and  peace  All  mission,  its  vast  work  of  almost  twenty  years  has 
conclusively  shown. 

Its  presidency  has  never  been  changed. 

The  committees  and  societies  formed  in  the  several  States  are 
national,  and  are  iVee  to  institute  and  administer  their  own  sj's- 
tems  of  relief,  but  never  neglecting  to  communicate  them  to  other 
nations  through  the  legal  medium,  ^^The  International  Committee 
of  Geneva." 

Under  these,  national  societies  exist  in  every  country,  and  in 
some  countries  in  almost  every  town,  subordinate  societies,  cor- 
responding almost  perfectly  to  the  Relief  Societies  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission,  with,  however,  this  important  distinction,  that  these 
are  permanent  societies.  It  was  these  small  tributaries,  to  a  great 
extent,  that  poured  out  the  inconceivable  amount  of  supplies 
which  so  promptly  found  their  way  to  the  hospitals  in  the  Franco- 
German  war. 

Of  the  American  Society,  which  in  reorganization  took  the  title 
of  an  ^^Association,"  mention  has  been  already  made.  Up  to  the 
present  time  it  is  not  known  that  any  other  national  society  has 
extended  the  scope  of  its  labors  or  supervision*  beyond  the  original 
idea  of  relief  in  war ;  but  in  view  of  the  geographical  position, 
and  greater  consequent  security  of  America  from  the  frequent 
outbursts  of  war, — tliat  scourge  and  terror  of  the  more  crowded 
nations  of  the  P^astern  hemisphere, — it  was  ])elieved  that  she  might 
not  only  well  perform  the  duties,  national  and  international,  ex- 
pected of  her  by  the  conditions  of  the  Treaty,  but  still  have  in 
reserve  abundant  means  and  energy  to  devote  to  the  sufferings 
caused  by  the  great  revulsions  and  accidents  to  which  the  peculiar 
characteristics  of  her  vast  territory,  and  divers  conditions,  render 
her  painfully  liable.  The  American  Society  felt  itself  sustained 
in  making  these  important  extensions  in  its  field  of  action,  by  the 
text  of  Article  20,  of  the  Berlin  Conference  of  1869,  which 
recommends  tliat  the  societies  establislied  under  the  Treaty  of 
Geneva,  extend  relief  in  time  of  peace  to  public  calamities,  which 
require,  like  war,  prompt  and  well  organized  help.     It  has  been 
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recently  stated  that  Russia,  whose  Red  Cross  Societies  are  among 
the  most  advanced  and  active  of  all  the  nations,  has  extended 
their  field  of  usefulness. 

It  was  with  this  view  that  the  American  Association  organized, 
as  has  been  before  stated,  to  include  the  relief  of  calamities  so 
great  as  to  be,  by  general  estimation,  regarded  as  national  in  their 
extent  and  demands,  and  to  hold  itself,  with  its  auxiliaries,  both 
State  and  town,  in  readiness  for  immediate  action  in  such  emer- 
gencies, as  well  as  for  war  —  the  same  constitutional  regulations 
serving  alike  for  all. 

It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  success  of  this  untried  theory  was 
a  problem  of  no  small  moment.    Experiment  alone  could  solve  it. 

The  National  Society  of  1877  had,  from  the  first,  steadily  de- 
clined the  taking  of  any  steps  towards  the  formation  of  societies, 
nntil  it  should  have  assurance  of  the  accession  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Treaty. 

This  assurance  came  by  the  promise  of  the  government  in  June, 
1881,  that  it  would  move  in  that  direction. 

Directly  following  this,  another  publication  of  a  hundred  pages, 
entitled  the  ^^  Red  Cross  of  Geneva,"  was  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  subject  better  known  to  the  people  and  urging  the 
accession  of  the  government  to  the  Treaty. 

It  is  interesting  and  significant  to  read  from  the  pages  of  that 
publication  of  last  year  the  following : 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1882. 

To  the  President  of  the  United  States  : 

The  undersigned  would  respectfully  recommend  to  3'our  favora- 
ble consideration  the  adoption,  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  provisions  of  the  International  Treat}*  of  Geneva, 
for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded  in  war. 

Theodore  D.  Woolsey. 
H.  B.  Harrison. 
John  E.  Todd. 
Edwin  Harwood. 
Joseph  Sheldon. 
Francis  Wayland. 

In  July  and  August,  1881,  following  the  assured  action  of  the 
government,  societies  were  formed  in  Dansville,  Rochester  and 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  just  in  time  to  send  back  their  bountiful  supplies 
and  liberal  contributions  in  money  through  the  smoke  that  rolled 
over  them  from  the  blazing  fields  of  Michigan. 
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This  YfBS  fighting  fire  at  a  distance,  but  they  did  it  bravely  and 
well. 

The  recent  overflow  of  the  Mississippi  afforded  subjects  for  still 
fbrther  and  more  extended  trial,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  add,  with 
results  equally  gratifying  and  assuring  to  the  National  Association. 
It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  that  the  munificent  contribution  of 
one  eminent  citizen,  through  the  Rochester  society,  of  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  seeds  for  planting  the  desolated  district  was  rendered 
doubly,  trebly  valuable,  by  the  rapidity  and  precision  with  which 
it  was  distributed  through  the  organized  societies  of  the  Red  Cross. 
The  slow  decline  of  the  water  having  delayed  the  planting,  great 
haste  was  necessary  in  order  to  secure  any  return  from  the  land 
the  present  year.  A  call  from  the  National,  to  the  Rochester  So- 
ciety, to  meet  this  new  emergency  was  promptly  responded  to,  and 
within  three  days  the  seed  was  on  its  way  to  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety of  Memphis,  which  society  being  notified  of  its  transit,  made 
the  necessary  provisions  for  its  immediate  distribution,  and  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  its  arrival  in  Memphis,  it  was  assorted, 
and  reshipped  to  the  proper  points  in  five  difierent  States  with  fliU 
instructions  for  final  distribution. 

It  is  a  comfort  today  to  know  that  thousands  of  acres  of  that  so 
recently  desolated  valley  are  rich  with  ripening  vegetation,  and 
that  thousands  of  persons  are  subsisting  upon  th^  results  of  that 
one  well  arranged  act  of  generosity. 

The  Red  Cross  Society  of  Rochester,  with  less  than  a  year  of 
existence,  has  contributed  over  fourteen  thousand  dollars  in  ma- 
terial and  money  to  the  relief  of  sufferers  by  calamity.  It  should 
be  said  that  the  incipient  movement  towards  the  formatian  of  this 
magnificent  society,  as  well  as  that  of  Syracuse,  was  made  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Gracey,  the  noted  missionary  to  India,  now  Presiding 
Elder  of  the  Methodist  Diocese  of  the  District  of  Rochester,  and 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  efficient  friends  of  the  Red  Cross.  So 
much  may  the  timely  efforts  of  one  person  accomplish. 

Their  is  neither  teacher  nor  preacher  like  necessity,  and  the  late 
lesson  of  the  Mississii)pi  valley  has  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
societies  in  most  of  the  cities  of  importance  from  Chicago  to  New 
Orleans,  all  organized  under  a  general  constitution,  as  auxiliary  to 
the  American  Association  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Washington,  and 
all  affiliated  with  the  national  and  subordinate  societies  of  thirt}'- 
two  nations,  acting  in  concert  in  the  grand  work  of  humanitj',  and 
the  practical  furtherance  of  good  will  among  mankind. 
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My  task  is  done.  I  have  endeavored  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  this  high  assemblage  such  facts  and  observations  in  regard  to 
the  practical  utility  of  a  s3*Btem  of  national  and  international  re- 
lief in  great  emergencies,  as  some  years  of  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject and  some  little  experience  have  given  me.  If  your  honorable 
body  shall  find  the  subject  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
attract  its  further  attention,  and  elicit  from  it  such  suggestions  and 
counsel,  as  from  time  to  time  it  may  be  pleased  to  bestow,  the 
object  of  my  coming  will  have  been  attained. 
7 
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MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 


OPENING  ADDRESS  OF  THE   CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  DEPART- 
MENT. 

BY   F.    B.    SANBORN,    OF   CONCORD,    MASS. 

At  the  special  Department  Meeting,  on  Friday,  September  8, 
the  members  were  called  to  order  at  9.30,  A.  M.,  by  Mr.  F.  B. 
Sanborn,  the  successor  of  Professor  Rogers  in  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Department,  who  spoke  in  substance  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  Members  of  the  Sodal  Economy  Department : 

As  I  rise  to  address  you  I  am  reminded  of  the  first  organization 
of  this  Department ;  and  its  appearance  af  our  General  Meeting 
of  1874,  in  the  city  of  New  York ;  when  a  committee  of  the  De- 
partment, of  which  my  lamented  predecessor.  Prof.  Rogers,  was 
chairman,  presented  to  the  first  Conference  of  Charities  in  May, 
1874,  a  report  on  "  Pauperism  in  New  York.*'  It  was  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Prof.  Rogers,  I  think,  that  this  Department  was  de- 
tached from  that  of  Trade  and  Finance,  and  undertook  a  separate 
stud}'  of  those  questions  which,  while  involving  economics  in  gen- 
eral, have  a  particular  bearing  on  the  social  relations  of  political 
economy.  Pauperism  is  emphatically  such  a  question,  and  oulr 
Department,  in  its  very  infancy,  not  only  discussed  that  topic,  but 
called  into  existence  what  has  since  become  a  powerful  and  inde- 
pendent association,  the  National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Corrections,  which  held  its  ninth  yearly  session  at  Madison  in 
Wisconsin,  four  weeks  ago,  with  delegates  present  from  twenty 
States.  AVe  have  left  pauperism,  insanity  and  kindred  topics 
mainly  to  the  consideration  of  this  Conference,  the  Proceedings  of 
which,  published  in  a  thick  voUnue,  will  no  longer,  as  formerly,  be 
distributed  to  members  of  our  Association,  but  maybe  obtained  by 
subscri[)tion  from  the  Publishing  Committee  of  the  Conference, 
the  Chairman  of  which,  this  year,  is  Prof.  A.  O.  Wright,  of  Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

Followinjx  the  line  of  inquiry  proposed  by  Prof.  Rogers,  Mrs. 
Parkman.  Mr.  Klizur  AV right,  and  other  niemlxTs  of  our  Depart- 
ment Connnittee  in  f( Miner  years,  we  have,  from  time  to  time,  pre- 
sented papers  here  on  !Siivings  Banks,  Industrial  Kducalion,  Life 
Insuiance,  Amusements  for  the  People,  etc., — but  the  subject 
which  most  engaged  our  attention,  from  1874  to  1871),  was  that 
important  one,  originally  suggested,  1  believe,  by  Mr.  Josiah 
(^uincy,  of  Boston,  under  the  comprehensive  name  of  ^'  Homes  for 
the  People,"  upon  which  Mr.  R.  T.  Paine,  Jr.,  of  Boston,  read  a 
Paper  at  our  Detroit  meeting  of  1875,  and  which  became  in  1876 
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the  occasion  of  an  elaborate  Report  read  at  the  Annual  Meeting  in 
Boston,  and,  in  substance,  communicated  to  the  British  Social 
Science  Congress  of  the  same  3*ear.  These  papers  had  much  to 
say  of  the  Philadelphia  Building  Associations,  so  well  described  by 
Mr.  Burk  of  thatcit}'  at  our  last  year's  session  here;  and  these 
were  the  subject  of  a  special  session  in  Philadelphia  in  June,  1876, 
when  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science  Association  contiibuted  two 
papers  of  much  value  on  various  aspects  of  the  main  question  of 
*'  Homes  for  the  People."  At  our  Saratoga  meeting  of  1877,  and 
at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of  1878  the  question  was  ngain  debated, 
in  other  aspects, — until  our  Department  had  made  the  w^hole  mat- 
ter familiar  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  question  of  Industrial  Education,  which  I  just  mentioned, 
has  been  recently  taken  up  by  several  members  of  our  Association 
who  are  connected  with  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education ; 
and  a  report  on  that  subject,  prepared  by  Col.  Iligginson,  Presi- 
dent Walker,  of  the  Institute  of  Technology,  and  others,  will  be 
printed  in  the  next  Report  of  that  Board,  to  appear  early  in  1883. 
In  this  Report  will  be  contained  the  information  lately  gathei'cd  in 
Sweden  by  Prof.  Ordway,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, respecting  the  method  in  which  manual  labor  is  taught  in 
the  common  schools  of  Stockholm  and  other  Swedish  towns.  It 
is  our  hope  to  obtain  from  Col.  Higginson,  at  our  next  (General 
Meeting,  a  paper  on  the  same  topic,  communicating  more  fully  the 
Swedish  experience  in  this  matter,  and  pointing  out  how  the 
method  in  use  in  Sweden  can  be  applied  to  the  common  schools  of 
America,  at  least  in  cities.  It  will  be  remembered  that  this  was 
a  subject  in  which  a  former  member  of  this  Association,  the  late 
S.  P.  Ruggles,  of  Boston,  was  greatly  interested,  and  that  it  was 
frequently  brought  by  him  before  our  Boston  meetings. 

Today  we  bring  before  you  several  divisions  of  another  subject 
of  increasing  interest  not  only  to  New  England,  but  to  the  whole 
country  and  the  world  in  general, — the  Factory  as  an  Element  of 
Civilization, — to  make  use  of  the  happily-chosen  phrase  of  Mr. 
Wright,  who  will  address  you  on  that  text  this  evening.  This 
morning  he  will  introduce  the  papers  presented  by  the  committee 
of  which  he  is  chairman,  with  some  general  remarks ;  after  which 
you  will  listen  to  the  papers  of  Mrs.  Robinson,  Miss  Larcom,  and 
Rev.  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  Carroll  D.  Wright  of  Massachusetts,  Chief  of  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  in  that  State,  and  chairman  of  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Econoni}'  on  P^ictory  Labor,  then 
came  forward  and  explained  the  origiu  of  the  pai)ers  which  his  com- 
mittee desired  to  present,  and  the  connection  of  his  own  address 
therewith.  In  order  to  preserve  the  logical  order,  Mr.  Wright's 
address  is  here  first  printed,  though  not  delivered  until  Friday  Eve- 
ning. 
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The  long  and  interesting  address  of  Miss  Fletcher,  on  the  In- 
dians of  Dakota,  which  was  made  during  the  session  of  the  Social 
Economy  Department,  is  not  printed  here  but  will  appear  in  ab- 
stract among  the  papers  of  the  Department  of  Education,  in  the 
Journal  of  Social  Science,  No.  XVII.,  to  be  issued  in  February, 
1883.  It  was  prepared  at  the  inritation  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  and  was  debated  there. 

The  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Charities,  mentioned  on 
page  98,  will  appear  in  January,  1883. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 

(Read  September  8, 1882.) 
I.    THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM  AS  AN  ELEMENT  IN  CIVILIZATION. 

AN   ADDRESS   BY  CARROLL   D.    WRIGHT,    ESQ.,    OP   BOSTON. 

One  of  the  most  attractive  departments  of  human  knowledge  is 
what  may  be  denominated  the  evolution  of  industrial  forces.  The 
progress  of  the  systems  of  labor  gives  to  science  a  field  for  the 
practical  application  of  the  doctrines  of  evolution,  entirely  relieved 
from  the  abstract  philosophical  distinctions,  which,  in  greater  or 
less  degree,  surround  those  doctrines  when  applied  to  growth  in 
other  departments. 

The  philosophj*  of  historj*  will  take  into  account  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  industrial  forces  in  all  their  grand  development,  as 
important  factors  in  shaping  civilization  itself,  as  well  as  in  shaping 
the  commercial  policy  of  nations  in  their  relations  to  each  other. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  history  as  it  is  generally 
constructed,  takes  but  little  account  of  such  forces,  and  he  who 
would  understand  the  intimate  connections  of  apparently  diverse 
interests  in  their  influence  upon  the  establishment  of  industrial 
systems,  must  do  so  upon  the  basis  of  his  own  studied,  expecting 
and  receiving  but  little  aid  from  the  historians. 

The  influences  which  led  to  the  institution  of  the  factory  system 
are  as  diverse  in  their  nature,  almost,  as  the  ramifications  of  the 
system  itself.  These  influences,  however,  are  not  shrouded  in  any 
mystery  but  are  clearly  deflned,  and  their  power,  not  only  ab- 
stractly, but  concretely,  is  fully  recognizable  in  the  origin  of  the 
system. 

The  factory  sj'stem  is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  entirely  the  crea- 
tion of  influences  existing  or  coming  into  existence  during  the  last 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  These  influences  were  both  direct 
and  subtle  in  their  character,  but  all  important  in  their  place  and 
in  their  combination.  As  a  great  fact,  the  system  originated  in  no 
preconceiveii  plan,  nor  did  it  spring  from  any  spasmodic  exercise 
of  human  wisdom  ;  on  the  contrary,  **  it  was  formed  and  shaped 
by  the  irresistible  force  of  circumstances,  fortunately  aided  and 
guided  b}-  men  who  were  able  to  profit  by  circumstances."  [Tay- 
lor's Factory  System,  1-11.]  To  borrow  the  expression  of  Cooke 
Taylor,      ..."  Those   who  were  called  the  fathers  of  the 
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system  were  not  such  demons  as  they  have  sometimes  beea  de- 
scribed, nor  yet  were  they  perfect  angels ;  they  were  simply  men  of 
great  intelligence,  industr}',  and  enterprise ;  they  have  bequeathed 
the  system  to  this  age  with  the  imperfections  incident  to  every 
human  institution,  and  the  task  of  harmonizing  their  innovation 
with  existmg  institutions,  and  with  the  true  spirit  of  righteousness 
belongs  really  to  the  great  employers  of  labor  rather  than  to  the 
professed  teachers  of  morality.  It  is  too  late  to  inquire  whether 
the  system  ought,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  established;  for 
established  it  is,  and  established  it  will  remain  in  spite  of  all  the 
schemes  of  the  socialists  or  the  insane  panaceas  of  quack  econo- 
mists."* 

In  its  origin  the  factory  system  found  its  application  in  the  tex- 
tile trades  of  England,  and  we  are  very  apt  now,  when  the  term  is 
used,  to  confine  it  in  our  minds  to  the  production  of  cotton  and 
woolen  goods,  although  it  has  in  reality  embraced  nearly  all  lines  of 
the  products  of  machinery. 

A  factory  is  an  establishment  where  several  workmen  are  col- 
lected together  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  greater  and  cheaper 
conveniences  for  labor  than  they  could  procure  individually  at  their 
homes  ;  for  producing  results  by  their  combined  eflforts,  which  they 
could  not  accomplish  separately ;  and  for  saving  the  loss  of  time 
which  the  carrying  of  an  article  from  place  to  place,  during  the 
several  processes  necessary  to  complete  its  manufacture,  would 
occasion. 

The  principle  of  a  factory  is,  that  each  laborer,  working  sepa- 
rately, is  controlled  by  some  associating  principle,  which  directs 
his  producing  powers  to  effect  a  common  result,  which  it  is  the 
object  of  all  collectively,  to  attain. 

Factories  are,  therefore,  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  the  univer- 
sal tendency  to  association  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and 
by  the  development  of  which  every  advance  in  human  improvement 
and  human  happiness  has  been  gained. 

The  first  force  which  tended  to  create  this  svstem  was  that  of 
invention,  and  the  stimulus  to  this  grew  out  of  the  diflflcult}'  the 
weavers  experienced  in  obtaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  yarn  to 
keep  their  looms  in  operation. 

Invention,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  had  really  aggravated 
the  difficulty  by  a  device  for  facilitating  the  process  of  weaving.    I 

•  Of.    Taylor's  Dedication  to  ••  Factory  System." 
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have  reference  to  the  fly  shuttle,  invented  in  1738,  b3'  John  Kay. 
By  this  device  one  man  alone  was  enabled  to  weave  the  widest 
cloth,  while  prior  to  Kay's  invention,  two  persons  were  required. 

One  can  readilj*  see  how  this  increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  supply  of  3'am,  for  the  one  thread  wheel,  though  turning  from 
morning  till  night  in  thousands  of  cottages,  could  not  keep  pace 
either  with  the  weaver's  shuttle,  or  with  the  demand  of  the  mer- 
chant.    fBaines'  Ilistor}*  of  the  Cotton  Manufacture,  117. 

In  1 738,  the  very  first  gleams  of  the  genius  which  was  to  remove 
the  difficulties  were  discovered,  and  wings  were  given  to  a  manu- 
facture which  had  been  creeping  on  the  earth.  An  elementary 
mechanical  contrivance  was  invented,  whereby  a  single  pair  of 
hands  could  spin  twent}',  a  hundred,  or  even  one  thousand  threads. 
I  need  not  carry  you  through  the  details  of  the  various  inventions 
which  culminated  in  a  grand  constellation  of  mechanical  devices, 
as  perfect  and  as  wonderful  as  au3'  class  of  inventions,  and  which 
have  influenced  the  world  in  a  deeper  sense  than  any  other  save 
printing. 

It  is  true  that  when  this  admirable  series  of  machines  was  made 
known,  and  by  their  means  yarns  were  produced  far  superior  in 
quality  to  any  before  spun  in  P^nglaud,  as  well  as  lower  in  price,  a 
mighty  impulse  was  given  to  the  cotton  manufacture. 

It  was  an  impulse,  however,  and  the  inventions  would  not  have 
brought  their  fullest  fruition  without  the  powerful  influences  which 
came  into  existence  through  events  which  have  not  usually  been 
considered  in  this  connection,  but  which  are  as  legitimate  in  con- 
sidering what  I  have  called  the  evolution  of  industrial  forces,  as 
the  inventions  themselves,  which  simply  constitute  the  iMitiatoiy 
outgrowth  of  such  evolution. 

While  the  processes  of  production  had  become  in  England  more 
efficient,  through  the  invention  of  spinning  machines,  whereby  the 
weavers  were  kei)t  busy  and  allowed  no  rest,  it  was  onl}*  where  a 
stream  gave  force  to  turn  a  mill  wheel  that  the  spinner  or  the  wcol- 
worker  could  establish  his  factory,  while  if  this  difficulty  even 
had  not  existed,  the  inetlieiency  of  distribution  would  have  ren- 

• 

dered  useless,  to  a  large  degree,  a  greatly  tuiginenlod  production. 
Mr.  Green,  in  his  Ilistoiy  of  the  Knjjilish  rcople,  speaking  of 
the  decade  beginning  with  17G0,  remarks:  '*  The  older  main 
roads,  which  had  lasted  fairly  through  the  middle  ages,  had  broken 
down  in  later  times  before  the  growth  of  traffic  and  the  increase 
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of  wagons  and  carriages.  The  new  lines  of  trade  lay  often  along 
mere  country  lanes  which  had  never  been  more  than  horse-trackB, 
and  to  drive  heavy  trains  through  lanes  like  these  was  all  but  im- 
possible. Much  of  the  woolen  trade,  therefore,  had  to  be  carried 
on  by  means  of  long  trains  of  pack-horses.  ...  In  the  case 
of  yet  heavier  goods,  such  as  coal,  distribution  was  almost  imprmo- 
ticable,  save  along  the  greater  rivers  or  in  districts  accessible  fVom 
the  sea."  But  at  the  time  when  Ilargreaves  and  Arkwflght  were 
struggling  to  make  their  inventions  available,  the  enterprise  of  a 
duke  and  the  ingenuity  of  a  millwright  not  only  solved  thp  prob- 
lem of  distribution,  which  the  trade  of  the  country  was  forcing 
upon  England,  and  which  improved  cotton  machinery  was  sure  to 
complicate,  but  they  paved  the  wa)-,  by  constructing  canals,  for 
the  greatest  application  of  the  steam  engine,  which  could  not  have 
played  its  part  in  establishing  the  factory  system  without  means  of 
distributing  coal,  and  the  system  itself  without  the  steam  engine, 
would  have  been  a  feeble  institution.     [Green,  vol.  1,  p.  279. 

England  at  once  seized  on  the  discover}*  of  the  canal  as  the 
means  by  which  to  free  herself  from  the  bondage  in  which  she  had 
been  held.  "  From  the  year  1767,  a  net- work  of  water-roads  was 
flung  over  the  country ;  and  before  the  movement  had  spent  its 
force.  Great  Britain  alone  was  traversed  in  every  direction  by  three 
thousand  miles  of  navigable  canals."     [Green,  vol.  1,  p.  279. 

The  free  and  cheap  distribution  of  coal  and  iron  at  once  became 
an  important  factor,  in  fact  the  chief  element  in  the  development 
of  the  factory  system  ;  and  now  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
civilization,  a  new  motive  power  became  indispensable  to  growth, 
for  ''what  was  needed  to  turn  England  into  a  manufactur- 
ing country  was  some  means  of  transforming  the  force "  of  the 
sun  "  stored  up  in  coal  into  a  labor  force  ;  and  it  was  this  trans- 
formation wliich  was  brought  about  through  the  agenc}'  of  steam." 
[Green. 

The  location  of  mills  upon  streams  of  water  was  no  longer  a 
ph3'8ical  necessity  ;  they  could  be  built  and  run  near  large  towns, 
where  they  could  be  fed  from  the  crowded  population.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  change  of  location  has  been  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
so-called  factory  evils. 

The  power  loom  closed  the  catalogue  of  machines  essential  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  era  of  mechanical  supremacy ;  what  in- 
ventions will  come  during  the  continuance  of  that  era,  cannot  be 
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predicted,  for  we  are  still  at  the  beginning  of  the  age  of  invention. 

The  wonderful  results  of  its  firet  twenty  years  of  life  are  suffi- 
cient to  indicate  something  of  the  future. 

When  the  period  of  which  I  have  spoken,  the  score  of  years 
from  1765  to  1785,  had  closed,  England  found  herself  possessed  of 
powers  which  needed  only  the  support  of  the  silent  forces  of  the 
nation  to  carry  her  to  the  very  highest  point  in  industrial  su- 
premacj*. 

Inventions  were  the  material  forces,  powerful,  indeed,  as  agents 
in  building  the  factorj*  system.  What  were  the  spiritual  forces,  so 
to  speak?  The  inner,  subtle,  but  also  powerful  agencies  at  work 
to  render  the  material  forces  successful  ?  A  body  without  a  spirit 
is  but  dead  matter.  This  is  certainl}-  true  in  one  sense  of  all  the 
mechanical  bodies  which  have  served  as  expressions  of  mind.  A 
machine  is  really  embodied  action  ;  a  grand  combination  of  inven- 
tions must  embody  not  only  all  the  actions  represented  but  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  for  without  this  they  are  powerless. 

While  the  inventions  of  which  I  have  spoken  were  being  perfec- 
ted, Adam  Smith  was  working  out  his  memorable  Inquiry  into  the 
Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  When  he  was  lecturing  with 
applause,  in  Glasgow,  from  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy,  James 
Watt  was  selling  mathematical  instruments  in  an  obscure  shop 
within  the  precincts  of  the  same  University,  and  was  working  out 
his  inquiry  into  the  practicable  methods  of  applying  steam. 

It  may  seem  as  if  no  two  departments  of  human  thought  were 
more  widely  separated  than  those  in  which  these  two  men  were 
engaged.  One  was  a  region  purely  mental,  the  other  purely  phys- 
ical. The  one  had  reference  to  the  laws  of  mind,  the  other  to  the 
laws  of  matter ;  and  yet  the  work  of  Adam  Smith  and  that  of 
James  Watt  were  insei)arably  connected,  not  onh'  as  involving 
analogous  methods  of  investigation,  but  as  showing  in  their  result 
the  blending  and  cooperation  of  mental  and  material  laws.* 

Dr.  Smith  treated  of  the  Philosophy  of  Trade,  and  by  his 
philosoph}'  prepared  the  English  mind  to  receive  for  England's 
benefit,  the  commercial  results,  not  only  of  her  inventions  but  of 
her  losses  from  the  war  with  her  colonies,  and  the  diversion  of  her 
slave-trade  capital. 

Adam  Smith  published  his  work  in  1776,  and  during  the  seven 
years  of  strife  with  this  country  his  doctrines  had  taken  silent  and 

*  Duke  of  Argyle,  Reign  of  Law,  339. 
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almost  unobserved  possession  of  the  minds  of  the  thinking  men  of 
England,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  was  not  difBcult  to  turn 
the  thoughts  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  to  the  industrial 
possibilities  of  dreat  Britain. 

Guizot  remarked  that  "England's  libeilies  are  owing  to  her 
having  been  conquered  b}'  the  Normans."  The  truth  of  this  state- 
ment is  easily  discernible  under  the  light  of  the  philosophy  of 
history.  It  is  also  true,  to  a  great  extent,  that  England  owes  her 
industrial  supremacy  to  the  loss  of  her  American  colonies. 

With  the  close  of  the  war  the  industry  of  England  was  exerted 
to  its  fullest  power,  to  the  task  of  supplying  the  world  with  cotton 
goods.  Her  pauper  children  were  made  to  contribute  to  her. 
industrial  greatness ;  she  flooded  America  with  cheap  goods,  and 
demoralized  our  merchants  and  our  people,  and  actually  drove 
them  into  a  fever  for  foreign  goods.  The  capital  of  England, 
released  by  the  war,  was  free  to  engage  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial enterprises,  and  well  did  the  business  brains  of  the  country 
apply  the  doctrines  of  the  Glasgow  Economist.  But  a  stranger 
power  than  war,  or  the  pauperism  of  agricultural  districts,  from 
which  the  factories  were  largely  supplied  with  cheap  labor,  was 
added  to  the  combination  of  forces  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  a  new  industrial  order.  Disgraceful  and  tedious  as  had  been 
the  contest  with  the  colonies,  the  3'ear8  devoted  to  it  were  years  of 
as  grand  and  mighty  a  revolution  for  the  mother  as  for  the  child. 
[Green.]  This  revolution  took  the  shape  of  a  great  moral  and 
religious  power  which  seemed  to  roll  without  obstacle  over  the 
land,  changing  the  politics  of  the  country  and  changing  the  direc- 
tions of  the  employment  of  active  capital. 

The  religious  revival  work  of  the  Wesley s  brought  a  nobler 
result  than  mere  religious  enthusiasm.  A  philanthropic  impulse 
grew  out  of  the  Wesleyan  impulse.  The  writings  and  the  personal 
example  of  Hannah  Moore  drew  the  sympathy  of  England  to  the 
poverty  and  crime  of  the  agricultural  laborer.  A  passionate 
impulse  of  human  sympathy  with  the  wronged  and  the  oppressed 
grew  with  amazing  strength,  and  under  its  influence  Clarkson  and 
Wilberforce  were  sustained  in  their  crusade  against  the  iniquity  of 
the  slave  trade.  This  grand  enthusiasm  carried  Howard  through 
the  moral  chivalr}-  of  his  labors;  so  each  and  all  who  sought  the 
elevation  of  the  oppressed  thus  gave  a  shot  to  the  slave  trade 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  for  all  holi)ed  to  create  the  public 
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Bentiment  which  insisted  upon  its  abolition.  '^Half  the  wealth  of 
Liverpool  was  drawn  fVom  the  traffic  of  its  merchants  in  human 
flesh."     [Green. 

As  the  spirit  of  humanity  told  upon  the  people,  apathy  suddenly 
disappeared.  Philanthropy  allied  itself  with  the  Wesley  an  move- 
ment in  an  attack  on  the  slave  trade.  The  first  assaults  were 
repulsed  by  the  opposition  of  the  merchants  who  argued  that  the 
abolition  of  the  trade  meant  their  ruin^  But  the  movement  gath- 
ered strength  from  year  to  year,  and  the  traffic  was  suppressed, 
and  the  vast  amount  of  capital  employed  in  it  was  forced  into  new 
channels,  and  naturally  into  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises. 

The  philosophy  of  these  events  in  their  relation  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  factory  system  cannot  be  denied.  To  be  sure  inven- 
tion alone  would  in  time  have  succeeded  in  instituting  the  new 
system,  but  not  for  generations  upon  an  enduring  basis. 

It  required  all  the  forces  I  have  considered,  physical,  mental, 
philosophical,  commercial,  and  philanthropical,  working  in  separate 
yet  convergent  lines,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  entirely  liew  83's- 
tem  of  industry,  and  these  forces,  coming  into  existence  during 
the  twenty  years  following  the  success  of  the  efforts  of  Hargreaves 
and  Arkwright,  and  extending  in  their  wonderful  influences  over 
the  earth  wherever  civilization  has  a  foothold,  constitutes  that 
period  one  of  the  most  remarkable  since  the  Christian  era.  In 
fact,  no  generation  since  then  has  so  completely  stamped  itself 
ui>on  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

England  at  the  close  of  the  revolution  held,  as  she  supposed, 
the  ko}'  to  the  industrial  world,  in  cotton  manufactures ;  certainly 
she  held  the  machinery  without  which  such  manufactures  could 
not  be  carried  on  in  competition  with  her  own  mills. 

The  planting  of  the  mechanic  arts  in  this  countr}*  became  a 
necessity  during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  afterwards  the 
spirit  of  American  enterprise  demanded  that  New  England  at 
least,  with  her  baiTcn  soil,  should  improve  the  privileges  she  did 
possess,  which  were  water  power  and  skill. 

Of  course  most  industries  whose  pro<lucts  were  called  for  by  thS 
necessities  of  the  war  were  greatly  stimulated,  but  with  peace 
came  reaction,  and  the  flooding  of  our  markets  with  foreign  goods. 
A  new  patriotism  which  sought  industrial  as  well  as  political 
independence  of  the  mother  country,  resulted  in  the  new  constitu- 
tion, the  second  act  under  which  was  passed  July  4th,  1789,  with 
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this  preamble :  '^Whereas,  it  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
Government,  for  the  discharge  of  the  debts  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  the  encouragement  and  the  protection  of  manvfactures^  that 
duties  be  laid  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandises  imported ;  be  it 
enacted,"  etc. 

Patriotism  and  statute  law  thus  paved  the  way  for  the  importation 
of  the  factory  system  of  labor,  and  so  its  institution  here  as  well 
as  in  £ngland  was  the  result  of  both  moral  and  economical  forces. 
These  forces,  existing  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of  Samuel  Slater, 
the  father  of  American  manufactures,  as  President  Jackson  desig* 
nated  him,  made  Slater's  work  a  success,  and  his  success  firmly 
established  the  factory  system  in  this  country.     Slater  came  in 

1789,  equipped  with  the  knowledge  of  the  manufacture  of  cottoo 
machinery  gained  as  an  apprentice  to  Arkwright  himself.  He 
constructed  the  machiner3'  for  a  small  mill  in  Rhode  Island,  in 

1790,  from  which  period  the  progress  in  the  establishment  of  fac- 
tory manufactures  was  uninterrupted  save  by  temporary  causes. 

From  the  textile  industries  the  system  has  extended  to  almost 
all  branches  of  production,  till  a  large  proportion  of  all  manufac- 
tured articles  in  use  today  in  civilized  countries  are  factory  made, 
and  yet  one-half  the  population  of  the  globe  is  still  clothed  with 
hand-made  fabrics. 

The  statistics  of  the  industries  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States,  are  the  statistics  of  industries  conducted  under  the  system. 

In  France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  the  system  predominates, 
although  the  domestic  system  of  labor  in  these  countries  has  con- 
tinued to  exist  to  considerable  extent. 

The  new  system,  which  has  found  its  most  rapid  extension  in 
the  United  States,  has  enabled  the  manufacturers  of  this  country, 
with  our  wonderful  stores  of  raw  materials  at  hand,  to  become  the 
successful  rivals  in  the  mechanic  arts  of  any  country  that  desires 
to  compete  with  them. 

It  has  changed  the  conditions  of  masses  of  people ;  it  has  be- 
come an  active  element  in  the  processes  of  civilization,  and  has 
<c?hanged  the  character  of  legislation  and  of  National  policy  every- 
where. 

Is  this  great,  powerful,  and  growing  system  a  power  for  good  or 
for  evil?  Does  it  mean  the  elevation  of  the  race  or  its  retrogres- 
sion ? 

When  we  speak  of  civilization  we  have  in  mind  the  progress  of 
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society  towards  a  more  perfect  state,  as  indicated  by  the  growth  of 
a  long  period  of  time ;  we  do  not  simply  contemplate  specific  re-- 
forms or  especial  evils,  but  the  trend  of  all  social  influences. 

When  we  speak  of  the  factory  system  we  are  apt  to  let  our 
thoughts  dwell  upon  the  evils  that  we  know  or  imagine  belong  to 
it ;  this  is  certainly  true  when  civilization  and  the  factory  system 
are  suggested  in  the  same  sentence.  This  is  wrong,  for  we  should 
contemplate  the  factory  system  in  its  general  influence  upon  society 
and  especially  upon  that  portion  of  society  most  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  factory. 

My  position  is  that  the  system  has  been  and  is  a  most  potent 
element  in  promoting  civilization.  I  assume,  of  course,  and  the 
assumption  is  in  entire  harmony  with  my  thoughts,  that  the 
civilization  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  better  than  that  of  the 
eighteenth. 

An  examination  into  the  conditions  existing  under  the  factory 
system  and  those  of  the  domestic  or  individual  system  which  pre- 
ceded it)  fully  sustains  this  position. 

None  of  the  systems  of  labor  which  existed  prior  to  the  present 
or  factory  system,  were  particularly  conducive  to  a  higher  civiliza- 
tion. Wages  have  been  paid  for  services  rendered  since  the  wants 
of  men  induced  one  to  serve  another,  yet  the  w^e-system  is  of 
recent  origin  as  a  system.  It  arose  out  of  the  feudal  system  of 
labor  and  was  the  first  fruits  of  the  efforts  of  men  to  free  them- 
selves from  villeinage.  The  origin  of  the  wage-system  cannot  be 
given  a  birth-day  as  can  the  factory  sjstem.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  the  wage-system  rendered  the  factory  system  possible,  and 
they  have  since  grown  together.  The  first  may  give  way  to  some 
other  method  for  dividing  the  profits  of  production,  but  the  fac- 
tory sj'stem  perfected,  must,  whether  under  socialistic  or  whatever 
political  83'stem,  remain,  until  disintegration  is  the  rule  in  societ}*. 

The  feudal  and  slave  systems  had  nothing  in  them  from  which 
societ}'  could  draw  the  forces  necessary  to  growth  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  reflected  the  most  depressing  influences,  and  were  actually  the 
allies  of  retrogression. 

The  domestic  system,  which  claims  the  18th  century  almost  en- 
tirely, was  woven  into  the  two  systems  which  existed  before  and 
came  after  it ;  in  fact,  it  has  not  yet  disappeared. 

It  is  simple  fact,  however,  when  we  say  that  the  factory  sys- 
tem set  aside  the  domestic  system  of  industry ;  it  is  idyllic  senti- 
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ment  when  we  say  that  the  domestic  system  surpassed  the  former, 
and  nothing  but  sentiment. 

There  is  something  poetic  in  the  idea  of  the  weaver  of  old  Eng- 
land, before  the  spinning  machinery  was  invented,  working  at  his 
loom  in  his  cottage,  with  his  family  about  him,  some  carding, 
others  spinning  the  wool  or  the  cotton  for  the  weaver,  and  writers 
and  speakers  are  constantly  bewailing  the  departure  of  such 
scenes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  speak  against  popular  impression,  and 
largely  against  popular  sentiment  when  I  assert  that  the  factory 
system  in  every  respect  is  vastly  superior  as  an  element  in  civili- 
zation to  the  domestic  system  which  preceded  it ;  that  the  social 
and  moral  influences  of  the  present  outshine  the  social  and  moral 
influences  of  the  old.  The  hue  and  cry  against  the  prevailing 
S3'stem  has  not  been  entirely  genuine  on  either  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Abuses  have  existed,  great  and  abominable  enough,  but  not 
equal  to  those  which  have  existed  in  the  imagination  of  men  who 
would  have  us  believe  that  virtue  is  something  of  the  past. 

The  condition  of  the  workers  of  society  has  never  been  the  ideal 
condition,  and  the  worker  is  too  often  the  victim  of  the  contempt- 
ible selfishness  which  tempts  a  man  to  commit  the  crime  of  rob- 
bing the  operative  of  his  just  share  in  the  results  of  his  toil.  The 
evils  of  the  factory  system  are  sufficient  to  call  out  all  the  senti- 
ments of  justice,  and  philanthropy,  which  enable  us  to  deal  with 
wrong  and  oppression ;  all  this  I  do  not  dispute,  but  I  claim  that 
with  all  its  faults  and  attendant  evils  the  factory  system  is  a  vast 
improvement  upon  the  domestic  system  of  industry  in  almost 
every  fcspect,  not  only  with  reference  to  the  individual  and  the 
family,  but  to  society  and  the  state. 

The  usual  mistake  is  to  consider  the  factor}*  system  as  the  crea- 
tor of  evils,  and  not  only  evils,  but  of  evil  disposed  persons. 
TJijs  can  hardly  be  shown  to  be  tiue,  although  it  is  that  the  system 
may  congregate  evils  or  evil  disposed  persons,  and  thus  give 
tl^e  appearance  of  creating  that  which  alread}*  existed. 

It  is  djflliCMlt,  I  know,  to  establish  close  comparisons  of  the  con- 
ditions under  the  two  systems,  because  they  are  not  often  found  to 
be  contemporaneous ;  yet  suflicient  evidence  will  be  adduced,  I 
think,  from  a  consideration  of  the  features  of  the  two,  and  which 
J  ^m  able  to  present,  to  establish  the  ti*uth  of  my  assertions. 

Po  not  construe  what  I  say  against  the  domestic   system  of 
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industry  as  in  the  least  antagonistic  to  the  family,  for  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that  its  integrity  is  the  integrity  of  the  nation ; 
that  the  sacredness  of  its  compacts  is  the  sacredness  and  the  pres- 
ervation and  the  extension  of  the  race ;  that  the  inviolability  of 
its  parity  and  its  peace  is  the  most  emphatic  source  of  anxiety  of 
law-makers ;  and  that  any  tendency,  whether  societary  or  political, 
towards  its  decay  or  even  towards  its  disrespect,  deserves  the 
immediate  condemnation  and  active  opposition  of  all  citizens  as 
the  leading  cause  of  irreligion,  and  of  national  disintegration. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  ^*  the  term  factory  system,  in 
technology,  designates  the  combined  operation  of  many  orders  of 
work-people  .  .  in  tending  with  assiduous  skill  a  series  of 
productive  machines  continually  propelled  by  a  central  power. 
This  definition  includes  such  organizations  as  cotton-mills,  flax- 
mills,  silk  and  woolen-mills,  and  many  other  works ;  but  it  ex- 
cludes those  in  which  the  mechanisms  do  not  form  a  connected 
series,  nor  are  dependent  on  one  prime  mover."  It  involves  in  its 
strictest  sense  *^  the  idea  of  a  vast  automatum,  composed  of 
various  mechanical  and  intellectual  organs,  acting  in  uninteiTupted 
concert  for  the  production  of  a  common  object,  all  of  them  being 
subordinated  to  a  self-regulated  moving  force."  [Dr.  Ure,  Phil, 
of  Mfgs.,  p.  13. 

So  a  factory  becomes  a  scientific  structure,  its  parts  harmonious, 
the  calculations  requisite  for  their  harmon3'  involving  the  highest 
mathematical  skill,  and  in  the  factory  the  operative  is  always  the 
master  of  the  machine  and  never  the  machine  the  master  of  the 
operative. 

Under  the  domestic  system  of  industry  grew  up  that  great 
pauper  class  in  P2ngland,  which  was  a  disgrace  to  civilization.  It 
was  fell  bj'  the  agricultural  districts  more  than  by  those  devoted  to 
manufactures.  It  continue<l  to  grow  until  one-fourth  of  the  annual 
budget  was  for  the  supjwrt  of  pauijcrs.  The  evil  became  fixed 
upon  the  social  life  as  one  of  its  permanent  phases.  legislation, 
] philanthropy,  charity,  were  utterly  i)owerle8S  in  checking  it,  and 
it  was  not  checked  till  the  inventions  in  cotton  manufactures  came, 
since  which  events  it  has  been  on  the  decline,  taking  the  decades 
together.  The  factory  absorbed  many  who  had  been  under  public 
support ;  on  the  other  hand  it  drew  by  the  allurements  of  better 
wages,  from  the  peasantrj*,  and  without  any  guaranties  as  to  per- 
manency or  care  as  to  moral  responsibility,  3'et  on  the  whole  the 
state  was  benefited  more  than  any  class  was  injured. 
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The  domestic  laborers'  home,  instead  of  being  the  poetic  one, 
was  far  from  the  character  poetry  has  given  it.  Huddled  together 
in  what  poetry  calles  a  cottage,  and  history  a  hut,  the  weaver's 
family  lived  and  worked,  without  comfort,  conveniences,  good 
food,  good  air,  and  without  much  intelligence.  Drunkenness  and 
theft  of  materials  made  each  home  the  scene  of  crime  and  want 
and  disorder.  Superstition  ruled  and  envy  swayed  the  worker^. 
If  the  members  of  a  family  endowed  with  more  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence than  the  common  herd,  tried  to  so  conduct  themselves  as  to 
secure  at  least  self-respect,  they  were  either  abused  or  ostracized 
by  their  neighbors.  The  ignorance  under  the  old  system  added  to 
the  squalor  of  the  homes  under  it,  and  what  all  these  elements 
failed  to  produce  in  making  the  hut  an  actual  den,  was  faithfully 
performed,  in  too  many  instances,  by  the  swine  of  the  family. 

The  home  of  the  agricultural  laborer  was  not  much  better,  in 
fact  in  Great  Britain  and  France  he  has  been  exceedingly  success- 
ful in  maintaining  his  ignorance  and  his  degraded  condition. 

Sentiment  has  done  much,  as  I  have  said,  to  create  false  impres- 
sions as  to  the  two  systems  of  labor.  Goldsmith's  Auburn,  and 
Crabbe's  Village,  hard!}'  reflect  the  truest  picture  of  their  country's 
home  life. 

The  reports  of  the  Poor  Laws  Commissioners  of  England  are 
truer  exponents  of  conditions,  and  show  whether  the  town  was, 
during  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  new  system,  staining  the  country 
or  the  country  tiie  town.  '*  From  the  documents  published  by  these 
commissioners  it  appears  that  but  for  the  renovating  influence  of 
her  manufactures,  England  would  have  been  overrun  with  the  most 
ignorant  and  depraved  of  men  to  be  met  with  where  civilization 
has  made  much  progress.  It  has  been  in  the  factory  districts  alone 
that  the  demoralizing  agency  of  pauperism  has  been  most  effectu- 
ally resisted,  and  a  noble  spirit  of  iudustr}',  enterprise  and  intelli- 
gence called  forth."  [Ure,  354.]  Agriculturists  gave  children 
and  youth  no  more  than  half  the  wages  paid  them  in  factories, 
while  they  filled  the  workhouses  with  the  unemployed.  Under  the 
operation  of  the  miserable  poor  laws  which  the  domestic  83'stem 
fathered,  the  peasantry  were  penned  up  in  close  parishes,  where 
they  increased  beyond  the  demand  for  their  labor,  and  where  the 
phi^dren  were  allowed  to  grow  up  in  laziness  and  ignorance  which 
unfitted  them  from  ever  becoming  industrious  men  and  women. 

But  in  the  chief  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  condition  of 
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the  factory  children  became  the  subject  of  legislation  for  protec- 
tion, their  condition  was  one  to  he  envied  beside  that  of  the 
children  in  mining  and  agricultural  districts. 

The  spasmodic  nature  of  work  under  the  domestic  system  caused 
much  disturbance,  for  hand  working  is  always  more  or  less  discon- 
tinuous from  the  caprice  of  the  operative,  while  much  time  must 
be  lost  in  gathering  and  returning  materials.  For  these  and 
obvious  reasons  a  hand-weaver  could  very  seldom  turn  off  in  a 
week  much  more  than  one-half  what  his  loom  (rould  produce  if 
kept  continuously  in  action  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day, 
at  the  rate  which  the  weaver  in  his  working  paroxysms  impelled  it. 
[Ure,  333. 

The  regular  order  maintained  in  the  factory  cures  this  evil  of 
the  old  83'stem  and  enables  the  operative  to  know  with  reasonable 
certainty  the  wages  he  is  to  receive  at  the  next  pay  day.  His  life 
and  habits  become  more  orderly,  and  he  finds,  too,  that  as  he  has 
left  the  closeness  of  his  home  shop  for  the  usually  clean  and  well 
lighted  factory,  he  imbibes  more  freel3'  of  the  health-giving  tonic  of 
the  atmosphere.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  cotton  factories 
are  crowded  with  operatives.  From  the  nature  of  things  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  rooms  cannot  be  crowded.  *The  spinning  mules, 
in  their  advancing  and  retreating  locomotion  must  have  five  or  six 
times  the  space  to  work  in  that  the  actual  bulk  of  the  mechanism 
requires,  and  where  the  machinery  stands  the  operative  cannot. 
In  the  weaving  rooms  there  can  be  no  crowding  of  persons.  During 
the  agitation  for  factor}'  legislation  in  the  early  part  of  this  cen- 
turv,  it  was  remarked  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons  "  that  no  part  of  a  cotton-mill  is  one-tenth  part  as  crowded, 
or  the  air  in  it  one- tenth  part  as  impure,  as  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  a  moderate  attendance  of  members."  [Ure,  402.] 
This  is  true  to-day ;  the  poorest  factory  in  this  country  is  as  good 
a  place  to  breathe  in  as  Representatives  Hall  during  sessions,  or 
the  ordinary  school-room.  In  this  respect  the  new  system  of  labor 
far  surpasses  the  old. 

Bad  air  is  one  of  the  surest  infiuences  to  intemperance,  and  it  is 

clearly  susceptible  of  proof  that  intemperance  does  not  exist,  and 

has  not  existed  to  such  alarming  degrees,  under  the  new  as  under 

the  old  system  ;  certainly  the  influence  of  bad  air  has  not  been  as 

potent. 

The  regularity  required  in  mills  is  such  as  to  render  persons  who 
8 
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are  in  the  babit  of  getting  intoxicated  iiDlit  to  be  employed  there, 
nod  many  maDiifacturera  object  to  employing  persons  guilty  of 
the  vice ;  yet,  notwithstjindiug  all  the  efforts  nhieh  have  been 
made  to  stop  the  habit,  the  beer-drinking  operatives  of  factorj- 
towne  still  constitute  a  most  serious  drawtiack  to  the  succesB  of 
industrinl  enterpriser,  but  ita  effects  are  not  so  ruinous  under  the 
new  ajs  under  the  old  sj'etem. 

At  Amieus,  France,  the  two  systems  were  in  existence,  side  by 
aide  and  in  full  force,  in  1800,  and  are  now  to  considerable  extent. 
From  the  investigations  of  Reybaud,  it  is  shown  that  Ibe  domestic 
system  exists  in  the  country  around  Amiens,  while  the  factory 
system  prevails  in  the  city  itself.  The  country  workers  have  had 
a  very  bad  reputation.     The  evil  of  iutemperance  is  inveterate. 

"The  people  living  under  the  old  system  resisted  improvement. 
They  wished  to  live  and  die  in  the  houses  of  their  parents,  and 
expressed  no  desire  to  leave  tUem."  The  great  mass  of  these 
workers  were  at  home,  even  at  a  dale  as  late  as  18G0,  under  a 
roof  that  was  never  abandoned.  The  investigation  just  referred 
to  proves  that  the  homes  of  the  factory  workers  were  inconteatobly 
better  than  those  of  the  home  workers,  for  they  wei-e  free  from 
the  incumbrances  and  clogging  inBueuces  which  existed  when  the 
means  and  materials  for  manufacture  disputed  with  the  necessities 
of  housekeeping  for  a  great  part  of  the  room.  This  difference  in 
the  houses  under  the  two  systems  is  also  the  result  of  circum- 
stances easily  explained.  The  factory  workers  as  a  rule  earn 
more  than  the  home  workers.  By  having  fixed  and  regular  hours 
they  are  kept  from  falling  into  habits  of  idleness.  They  know, 
to  a  centime,  what  they  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Their 
dependence  is  their  security.  Their  wages  have  the  merit  of 
steadiness.  The  condition  of  the  home  workers  is  precarioUB. 
Weeks  and  months  pass  at  times  and  they  out  of  work.  Finan- 
cial crises,  derangements  of  commerce,  change  in  fashion,  all 
these  affect  them  far  more  seriously  tlian  they  do  the  factory 
people.  Tomorrow  is  never  sure  with  the  workers  under  the 
domestic  system,  and  privation  in  the  f\]tiire  is  always  staring 
them  in  the  face.  All  these  bad  conditions  are  aggravated  by  the 
serious  intemperance  of  the  home  workers  about  Amiens. 

There  are  no  beads  of  establishments  to  influence  these  men ; 
they  occupy  an  independent  and  really  an  isolated  |Hisition. 

Under  the  factory  system  in  France,  intemperance  is  often  dealt 
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with  effectually,  and  the  first  honor  belongs  to  the  heads  of  the 
establishments.  By  concerted  action,  which  should  be  taken  for 
example,  they  closed  their  doors  against  those  addicted  to  intem- 
perance, and  where  drunkenness  marked  them  as  the  ones  to  be 
excluded.  Efforts  were  made  to  secure  pledges  and  with  success. 
Toda}'  drunkenness  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the  success  of  manufac- 
turing establishments,  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

In  this  country  the  proprietors  of  factories  have  taken  a  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  intemperance,  in  many  instances,  which  reflects 
the  highest  honor  upon  them.  Many  years  ago  at  York  Mills,  in 
Maine,  Mr.  Samuel  Batchelder,  the  agent,  issued  regulations  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  intoxicants  by  the  operatives.  When  his 
example  is  followed  generally,  we  shall  have  less  of  the  beer  shop 
in  fal.7  towns. 

The  statistics  of  crime  usually  offer  evidence  of  the  tendencies 
of  different  classes  in  a  community ;  in  studying  these  statistics 
for  large  manufacturing  centres  in  Great  Britain,  I  have  found 
that  neither  the  criminal  ranks  nor  the  ranks  of  prostitution,  are 
filled  up  from  the  factories.  Much  has  been  said  about  Manches- 
ter, Eng.,  and  its  ^^  hoodlum  **  class  cited  as  the  operative  popula- 
tion ;  nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  It  is  the  miserable 
hovel  tenantry  outside  the  factory  workers  which  makes  Manches- 
ter's criminal  list  so  large. 

The  common  mistake  writers  have  made  is  in  taking  a  place  like 
Manchester  by  which  to  judge  the  factory  system.  Manchester  is 
not  purely  a  factory  towu.  Visitors  make  the  double  blunder  of 
believing  that  all  its  working  classes  belong  to  the  factory  popula- 
tion, and  that  all  the  misconduct  they  witness  or  hear  about  among 
females  of  the  lower  rank  must  be  ascribed  to  the  factory  system. 
The  testimony  from  a  return  from  the  penitentiary  of  Manchester, 
''proves  how  far  the  ranks  of  prostitution  are  recruited  from  fac- 
tory- girls,  in  proportion  to  other  classes."  This  report  stated 
that  only  eight  out  of  fifty  proceeded  from  factories,  while  twenty- 
nine  out  of  fifty  were  from  domestic  service.  [Taylor,  45.]  I 
could  quote  many  statistics  upon  kindred  points.  It  is  sufficient 
to  know  that  the  attempts  made  to  support  charges  of  the  abun- 
dance of  crime  and  prostitution  in  operative  towns  in  England,  by 
statistical  tables,  have  all  been  based  on  the  supposition  that  the 
great  town  nuisances  are  identical  or  connected  with  the  factory 
system.  My  own  inquiries  and  examination  of  criminal  records 
disprove  the  common  assumption. 
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What  has  been  saiil  is  equally  tiiie  of  Franco.  In  ODe  locality 
out  of  a  criminal  list  of  41)92,  but  216  were  workers  in  the  textile 
factories.     [Reybaud,  108,  Cotton. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  factories  in  France  are  increasing  in  nam- 
ber,  and  con  sequent!  j-  ojieratives  are  drawn  into  them.  Now 
this  process  of  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  indaetrial  aystem 
which  has  been  watched  by  careful  invcsligators,  the  direct  results 
are  easily  seen.  If  the  factories  have  a  bad  influence  on  morals, 
crime  should  remain  in  proportion  as  the  number  of  factory  work- 
ers increased.  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  case  :  for,  in  the 
locality  already  alluded  to,  the  criminal  list  iu  1^55  was  2214, 
while  in  1869  it  bad,  by  steady  reduction,  fallen  to  1U54,  and  in  a 
con  Stan  tly-in  creasing  factory  population. 

These  facts  are  representative,  not  isolated,  in  their  nature,  and 
they  prove  conclusively  the  falsity  of  prevailing  impressions;  they 
are  witnesses  that  the  newer  system,  by  securing  more  corapetencj-, 
lights  bad  instincts  with  the  very  beat  of  weapons, — the  interest  of 
those  it  employs. 

In  great  towns  the  factories  have  had  lo  contend  with  all  the 
DuisanccH  whicli  a  rapid  increase  of  population  beyond  the  duo 
liraita  of  accommodation  must  reoessarily  produce.  The  only 
places  where  Iho  factory  system  can  be  fairly  tested  on  its  own 
merits,  are  the  small  towns  in  which  the  factory  makes  the  place. 
Oldham,  England,  is  the  true  type,  not  Manchester. 

Mr.  N.  W.  Senior  has  given  abundant  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
these  positions. 

"What  is  the  truth  as  to  wages?  The  vast  influence  of  wages 
upon  social  life  need  not  tie  considered  here,  but  the  queatlon 
whether  the  factory  system  has  increased  them  may  be.  I  am 
constantly  obliged,  in  my  every  day  labors,  to  refute  the  assertion 
that  wages  under  the  factory  system  are  growing  lower  and  lower. 
The  reverse  is  the  truth,  which  is  easily  demonstrated ;  the  progress 
of  imprpvement  in  machinery  may  have  reduced  the  price  paid  for 
a  single  article,  yard,  or  pound  of  product,  or  for  tie  services  of  a 
sldlled  and  intelligent  operative,  but  the  same  improvement  has 
enabled  the  worianan  to  produce  in  a  greater  projKirtion  and 
always  with  a  loss  expenditure  of  muscular  labor  and  in  less  time, 
nnd  it  has  enabled  a  low  grade  of  labor  lo  increase  its  earnings. 
At  the  same  time,  a  greater  number  have  l>eeu  benefited,  either  in 
consumption  or  production  by  the  improvement. 
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Experience  has  not  only  evolved  but  proven  a  law  in  this  respect, 
which  is,  the  more  the  factory,  system  is  perfected,  the  better  will 
it  reward  those  engaged  in  it,  if  not  in  increased  wages  to  skill, 
certainly  in  higher  wages  to  less  skill.     [Reybaud,  Cotton,  19. 

Better  morals,  better  sanitary  conditions,  better  health,  better 
wages,  these  are  the  practical  results  of  the  factory  system,  as 
compared  with  that  which  preceded  it,  and  the  results  of  all  these 
have  been  a  keener  intelligence.  Under  the  domestic  system  there 
existed  no  coounon  centres  of  thought  and  action.  Religious 
bigotry  has  fought  against  the  new  oider,  because  it  tends  to 
destroy  the  power  of  the  church.  Association  kills  such  power  in 
time.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  trouble  in  Ireland,  outside  land 
difficulties,  is  its  individual  system  of  labor  which  predominates. 
Fill  Ireland  with  factories  and  her  elevation  is  assured ;  indeed, 
the  north  of  Ireland,  with  its  linen  factories,  is  prosperous  today. 

The  factory  brings  mental  friction,  contact,  which  could  not 
exist  under  the  old  system.  Take  our  own  factories  in  New 
England,  today,  fed  as  they  are  by  French  Canadian  operatives ; 
when  they  go  back  to  their  own  land,  as  many  do,  they  carry  with 
them  the  results,  whatever  they  are,  of  contact  with  a  new  system, 
and  the  effects  of  such  contact  will  tell  upon  their  children  if  not 
upon  themselves.  The  factory  brings  progress  and  intelligence ; 
it  establishes  at  the  centres,  the  public  hall  for  the  lyceum  and  the 
concert ;  and  even  literary  institutions  have  been  the  result  of  the 
direct  influence  of  the  system. 

Such  things  could  not,  in  the  nature  of  conditions,  find  a  lodge- 
ment under  the  domestic  s^'stem.  It  is  in  evidence  that*' the 
book-trade  of  Great  Britain  flourishes  and  fades  with  its  manufac- 
tures in  vital  sympath}',  while  it  is  nearly  indifferent  to  the  good 
or  bad  state  of  its  agriculture." 

While  the  factory  system  is  superior  in  almost  every  respect  to 
the  individual  system,  the  former  is  not  free  from  positive  evils 
because  human  nature  is  not  perfect.  These  evils  are  few  com- 
pared to  the  magnitude  of  the  benefits  of  the  system,  but  they 
should  be  kept  constantly  in  mind,  that  public  sentiment  may  be 
strong  enough  some  day  to  remove  them,  in  fact,  it  is  removing 
them. 

Whatever  there  was  that  was  good,  in  the  old  household  plan  of 
labor,  so  far  as  keeping  the  family  together  at  all  times  and  work- 
ing under  the  care  of   the  head,  was  temporarily  lost  when  the 
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factory  fjstem  took  Us  place,  in  so  far  as  tlie  old  workers  entered 
die  factories.  This  evil,  like  most  others  attendant  upon  tlie  new 
order,  has  been  greatlj-  exaggerated.  The  workers  under  the  old 
system,  strenuonsly  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  new.  and 
this  led  tu  llie  etnployiuent  of  great  numbers  of  parish  children,  a 
feature  of  employment  whith  was  eagerly  fostered  'by  parish 
ofGcera.  Yet,  while  the  working  of  young  children  in  mills  is 
something  to  be  ixindemned  in  our  own  time,  when  it  began  it 
placed  them  in  a  far  better  condition  thnu  they  had  ever  been  in, 
ur  eoulit  have  expected  to  be  in,  for  it  made  them  self-supporting. 

The  children  have  been  excluded  ftom  the  factories  in  all  coun- 
tries, gradnally,  till  the  laws  of  most  Slates.  European  and  Ameri- 
can, prohibit" their  employment  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 

A  great  evil  which  even  now  attracts  attention,  and  in  our  own 
country  too,  is  the  employment  of  married  women.  This  occurs 
more  generally  with  Irish  and  Canadian  women,  and  too  oHen  U 
the  result  of  the  indoleuoe  or  cupidity  of  the  father.  Employers 
have  done  much  to  check  this  evil,  which  is  not  so  much  an  evil  to 
the  present  as  to  the  future  generations.  It  is  l;ad  enough  for  the 
present.  It  robs  the  young  of  the  care  of  their  natural  protectors, 
it  demoralizes  the  older  children,  it  makes  home  dreary,  and  robs 
it  of  its  amenities.  The  factory  mother's  hours  of  labor  in  the 
mills  are  as  long  as  those  of  others,  and  then  comes  the  thousand 
and  one  duties  of  the  home,  in  which  although  she  may  be  aided 
by  members  of  the  family,  there  is  little  rest.  No  teu  hour  law 
can  reach  the  overworked  housewife  in  any  walk  of  life,  certainly 
not  when  she  is  a  factory  worker.  Her  employment  in  the  mills  is 
a  crime  to  her  offspring,  and  logically,  a  crime  to  the  State,  and 
the  sooner  law  and  sentiment  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  stand  at 
the  loom,  the  sooner  the  character  of  mill  operatives  will  bo 
elevated.  I  count  their  employment  with  the  consequent  train  of 
evils,  the  worst,  and  the  very  worst  of  the  evils  of  a  system  which 
is  the  grandeur  of  the  age,  in  an  industrial  point  of  view. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  in  Massachusetts  cotton  mills  only 
about  eight  per  cent,  of  the  females  employed  are  married  women. 
This  is  equally  true  of  English  factories,  and  I  believe  that  in  both 
countries  the  number  is  gradnally  decreasing.  So,  too,  the  num- 
ber of  operatives  who  live  in  iudividual  homes  is  increasing. 

The  employment  of  children  is  an  evil  which  has  been  stimulated 
aa  much  by  the  actions  of  parents  as  by  mill  owners. 
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These  evils,  however,  have  heen  the  result  of  development  rather 

than  of  mauguration,  and  thus  will  disappear  as  education,  in  its 

broad  sense,  takes  the  place  of  ignorance. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  kind  of  labor  performed  in  mills,  so  far 
f^  health  \sL  /wM»/w>»»»*^wi    u«»— .  1 


ERRATUM. 


On  page  118,  after  the  words  -  prohibit  their  employment  under 
fourteen  years  of  age,"  in  the  13th  line,  add  -  except  on  condition 
of  their  attendance  at  school  for  a  prescribed  length  of  lime." 


^^  «,^^«L  vtuyxi/j unmh  lu  me  lowest  grades  of  labor.  Machinery  is 
constantly  elevating  the  grades  of  labor,  and  the  laborer.  The 
working  of  mines,  even,  is  today  an  easy  task  compared  to  what 
it  was  a  few  years  ago. 

The  workers  themselves  have  much  responsibility  on  their  own 
shoulders,  so  far  as  the  healthfulness  or  unhealthfulness  of  an 
oceopation  is  concerned. 

Let  the  children  of  factory^-workers  everywhere  be  educated  in 
the  rudiments  of  sanitary  science,  and  then  let  law  say  that  bad 
air  shall  be  prohibited,  and  I  believe  the  vexed  temperance  ques- 
tion will  not  trouble  us  to  the  extent  it  has.  Drunkenness  and 
intemperance  are  not  the  necessar}'  accompanying  evils  of  the 
factory  system,  and  never  have  been  ;  but  wherever  corporations 
furnish  unhealthy  home  surroundings,  there  the  evils  of  intemper- 
ance will  be  more  or  less  felt  in  all  the  directions  in  which  the 
results  of  rum  find  their  wonderful  ramifications. 

The  domestic  system  of  labor  could  not  deal  with  machinery ; 
machinery  really  initiated  the  factory  system ;  that  is,  the  latter  is 
the  result  of  machinery.  But  machinery  has  done  something  more, 
— it  has  brought  with  it  new  phases  of  civilization,  for  while  it 
means  the  factory  system  in  one  sense,  it  is  the  type  and  repre- 
sentative of  the  civilization  of  this  period,  because  it  embodies,  so 
far  as  mechanics  are  concerned,  the  concentrated,  clearly  wrought 
out  thought  of  the  age.  While  books  represent  thought,  machineiy 
is  the  embodiment  of  thought. 
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Industry  and  poverty  are  not  band-maidens,  and  as  poverty  is 
lessened  good  morals  thrive.  If  labor,  employment  of  the  mind, 
is  an  essential  to  good  morals,  then  the  highest  kind  of  employ- 
ment, that  requiring  the  most  application  and  the  best  intellectual 
effort,  means  the  best  morals.  This  condition,  I  take  courage  to 
assert,  is  superinduced  eventually  by  the  factor}'  system,  for  by  it 
the  operative  is  usually  employed  in  a  higher  grade  of  labor  than 
that  which  occupied  him  in  his  previous  condition.  For  this  rea- 
son the  present  system  of  productive  industry  is  constantl}'  nar- 
rowing the  limits  of  the  class  that  occupies  the  bottom  step  of 
social  order. 

One  of  the  inevitable  results  of  the  factoiy  is  to  enable  men  to 
secure  a  livelihood  in  less  hours  than  of  old  ;  this  is  grand  in  itself, 
for  as  the  time  required  to  earn  a  living  grows  shorter,  our  civili- 
zation grows  up. 

That  system  which  demands  of  a  man  all  his  time  for  the  earn- 
ing of  mere  subsistence  is  demoralizing  in  all  respects. 

''As  to  the  abasement  of  intelligence  which  is  said  to  follow  in 
proportion  as  tasks  are  subdivided,  it  is  a  conjecture  more  than  a 
truth  shown  by  experience.  This  abasement  is  presumed,  not 
proven.  It  would  be  necessar}*  to  prove,  for  example,  that  the 
haild  weaver,  who  throws  the  shuttle  and  gives  motion  to  the  loom, 
is  of  a  superior  class  to  the  machine  weaver  who  assists,  without 
cooperating,  in  this  double  movement.  Those  who  really  know 
the  facts  would  have  just  the  opposite  opinion.  Employing  the 
muscles  in  several  operations  instead  of  one,  has  nothing  in  it  to 
elevate  the  faculties,"*  and  this  is  all  the  opponents  of  machinery 
claim.  In  their  '*view,  the  most  imperfect  machines,  those  which 
require  the  most  effort,  are  the  ones  which  sharpen  the  intellectual 
faculties  to  the  greatest  degree.  We  can  easily  see  where  this 
argument  would  carry  us  if  pushed  to  the  end."  * 

''There  is  nothing  in  the  working  of  machinery  which,  compared 
with  the  old  methods,  resembles  an  abasement  of  labor ;  the  easing 
of  the  arm  does  not  lead  to  an  enfeeblement  of  the  mind."  * 

The  fact  that  the  lowest  grade  of  operatives  can  now  be  employed 
in  mills,  does  not  signify  more  ignorance,  but,  as  I  have  said,  a 
raising  of  the  lowest  to  higher  employments,  and  as  the  world  pro- 
gresses in  its  refinement,  the  lowest,  which  is  high  comparatively, 
seems  all  the  lower.     Societj  will  bring  all  up,  unless  society  is 

♦  Cf.  Rcybaud. 
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compelled  to  take  up  what  is  called  a  simpler  system  of  labor. 
We  should  not  forget  that  growth  in  civilization  means  complica- 
tion, not  simplification,  nor  that  the  machine  is  the  servant  of  the 
workman,  and  not  his  competitor. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  factor}'  system  has  not  affected  society  as 
badly  as  has  been  generally  believed ;  and  if  it  has,  in  its  intro- 
duction, brought  evils,  it  has  done  much  to  remove  others.  ^^The 
unheard  of  power  it  has  given  labor,  the  wealth  that  has  sprung 
from  it,  are  not  the  sole  property  of  any  class  or  body  of  men. 
They  constitute  a  kind  of  common  fund,  which,  though  irregularly 
divided,"  as  are  all  the  gifts  of  nature  to  finite  understandings, 
^^  ought  at  least  to  satisfy  the  material,  and  many  of  the  moral 
wants  of  society.''     [Reybaud,  Cotton,  22. 

The  softening  of  the  misery  caused  b}'  the  change  in  systems 
has  occurred,  but  in  subtle  ways.  Transition  stages  are  always 
harsh  upon  the  generation  that  experiences  them  ;  the  great  point 
is  that  they  should  be  productive  of  good  results  in  the  end. 

The  mind  recoils  at  the  contemplation  of  the  conditions  which 
the  vast  increase  of  population  would  have  imposed  without  the 
factor}'  system. 

^'  It  is  a  sad  law,  perhaps,  but  it  is  an  invariable  law,  that  indus- 
try, in  its  march,  takes  no  account  of  the  positions  that  it  over- 
turns, nor  of  the  destinies  that  it  modifies.  We  must  keep  step 
with  its  progress,  or  be  left  upon  the  road.  It  always  accomplishes 
its  work,  which  is  to  make  better  goods  at  a  lower  price,  to  supply 
more  wants  and  also  those  of  a  better  order,  not  with  regard  for 
any  class,  but  having  in  view  the  whole  human  race.  Industry  is 
this,  or  it  is  not  industry  ;  true  1o  its  instincts  it  has  no  sentiment 
in  it,  unless  it  is  for  its  own  interest ;  and  yet  such  is  the  harmony 
of  things,  when  they  are  abandoned  U>  their  natural  course,  not- 
withstanding the  selfishness  of  industry,  directed  to  its  own  good, 
it  turns  finally  to  secure  the  good  of  all,  and  while  requiring  ser- 
vice for  itself,  it  serves  at  the  same  time  by  virtue  of  its  resources 
and  its  power."     [Reybaud,  Cotton,  13. 

Recent  writers,  notwithstanding  all  the  facts  of  history,  find  a 
solution  for  whatever  diflSculties  result  from  the  production  of 
goods  under  the  factor}'  system,  in  the  dispersion  of  congregated 
labor,  and  a  return  to  simple  methods  when  they  would  have  the 
machines  owned  and  manipulated  as  individual  property,  under 
individual  enterprise  ;  but  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  '*  a  people  who 
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bare  oupe  adopted  the  large  sj-atem  of  production,  are  not  likely 
to  rcocde  from  it " ;  IhItof  is  more  proiluctiTe  on  the  system  ot 
large  iuduBti'ial  enterprises ;  the  prtidijcc  is  greater  in  proportion 
to  the  labor  employed ;  the  eame  nitni1»er  of  persons  can  be  sup- 
ported eqnally  well  with  less  toil  aud  greater  leisure ;  and  in  the 
moral  aspect  of  the  question,  something  better  ia  aimed  at  as  the 
good  of  industrial  improvement,  than  to  disperse  the  workers  of 
society  over  the  earth  to  be  employed  in  pent  up  houses,  aud  the 
sin-breeding  small  shops  of  another  age,  where  there  would  be 
scarcely  any  eommuuity  of  interest,  or  necessary  mental  commu- 
nion with  other  human  beings.  "  If  public  spirit,  generous  scnti* 
ments,  or  true  justice  and  equality  are  desired,  association,  not 
isolation  of  interests,  is  the  fchool  in  which  these  excellences  are 
nurtured."     [Mills  Pol.  Ec.  Vol.  II.,  p.  351-2,  oth  London  Ed. 

It  is  rt'om  such  inRueiices  we  discern  the  elevation  of  an  increased 
propoilion  of  working  people  from  the  position  of  unskilled  to  that 
of  skilled  laborers,  aud  the  opening  of  an  adequate  field  of 
remunerative  employment  to  women,  two  of  the  most  important 
improvements  which  could  be  desired  in  the  condition  of  the 
working  classes.  Since,  therefoie,  the  extension  of  the  factory 
system  tends  strongly  towards  both  these  results,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  featurc-s  of  the  present  age,  which  is  the 
most  favorable  to  their  more  permanent  advancement.  [Cf .  Mor- 
rison, I.ab.  &Cap.  195. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  factory  system  has  stamped  itself  most 
emphatically  upon  the  written  law  of  all  countries  where  it  has 
taken  root,  as  well  as  upon  the  social  and  moral  laws  which  lie  at 
the  bottom  of  the  forces  which  make  written  law  wha6  it  is. 

With  the  exception  of  laws  relating  to  the  purely  commercial 
features  of  the  factory  system,  the  legislation  which  that  systeni 
has  produced  has  been  stimulated  by  the  evils  which  have  grown 
with  it. 

It  is  the  worst  phases  of  society  which  gauge  the  legislation 
requisite  for  its  protection.  Laws  other  than  those  for  tlie  regula- 
tion of  trade,  and  the  protection  of  rights  as  to  property,  by  defi- 
nition of  rights,  are  made  for  the  restraint  of  the  eWl  disposed, 
aud  do  not  disturb  those  whose  motives  aud  actions  are  right ;  so 
if  it  were  not  for  the  evils  which  creep  into  existence  with  every 
advance  society  makes,  laws  would  remain  unwritten,  because  not 
needed.     We  have  a  way  of  Judging  by  the  worst  examples. 
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The  social  battles  which  men  have  fought  have  been  among  the 
severest  for  human  rights,  and  the}'  mark  eras  in  social  conditions 
as  clearly  as  do  field  contests  in  f^hich  more  human  lives  have 
been  lost,  perhaps,  but  in  which  no  greater  human  interests  have 
been  involved. 

At  the  time  of  the  institution  of  the  factory  system,  there  was 
upon  the. statute  books  of  England  but  few  laws  relating  to  master 
and  man  ;  those  which  did  exist  were  largel}*  of  criminal  bearing, 
establishing  punishment  for  various  short  comings  of  the  men,  but 
with  the  coming  of  the  new  system,  the  evils  of  poor  law  abuses 
came  into  full  view,  and  while  pauper  children  were  vastly  better 
off  in  the  factories  than  in  the  parish  poorhouses,  they  attracted 
attention  and  became  the  subjects  of  parliamentary  protection. 
For  the  first  time,  there  appeared  some  of  the  consequences  of 
congregated  labor,  or  rather  the  effects  of  the  congregation  of  one 
class  of  labor  appeared.  A  whole  generation  of  operatives  were 
growing  up  under  conditions  of  comparative  physical  degeneracy, 
of  mental  ignorance  and  moral  corruption,  all  of  which  existed 
before^  but  which  the  factor^'  system  brought  into  strong  light. 

And  now  the  great  question  began  to  be  asked,  ^^Has  the 
nation  an\'  right  to  interfere?  Shall  society  suffer  that  individuals 
may  profit?"  Shall  the  next  and  succeeding  generations  be 
weakened  morally  and  intellectually  that  estates  may  be  enlarged  ? 

These  questions  forced  themselves  upon  the  public  mind,  and 
the  fact  that  pauper  apprentices  might  be  better  off  under  such 
apprenticeship  than  in  the  workhouse  could  have  no  weight  under 
the  influence  of  the  great  religious  and  moral  waves  which  swept 
over  England  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  last  century. 

The  result  was  the  factory  Act  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  1802.  While 
this  Act  was  of  no  great  value  to  the  operatives,  it  was  of  the 
greatest  value  to  the  world,  for  it  made  the  assertion,  which  has 
never  been  retracted,  that  the  nation  did  have  the  right  to  check 
not  onl}'  open  evils,  but  those  which  grow  iudividuall}',  through 
the  nature  of  employment. 

As  legislation  progressed  in  England,  the  education  of  factory 
children  was  provided  for ;  so  through  the  factory  came  public 
education  in  England. 

The  greatest  poverty  and  ignorance  prevailed  in  the  agricultural 
and  mining  districts  of  England,  and  after  the  reports  of  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  had  exposed  the  demoralizing  results  of  the 
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want  of  education  in  the  agricultural  hamlets,  it  was  really  a  piece 
of  singular  effrontery  on  the  part  of  the  legislators  to  accuse  the 
manufacturers  of  being  the  mt§n  authors  of  the  miserable  state  of 
affairs  found  among  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  to  require  the  em- 
ployers of  factory  labor,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  be  responsible 
for  the  education  of  all  juvenile  operatives  whom  they  employed. 
Until  a  recent  date,  law  has  insisted  upon  the  education  of  factory 
children  only,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  and,  whether  from 
good  or  bad  motives  in  the  framers  of  such  laws,  the  factory  sys- 
tem has  been  made  the  central  point  upon  which  popular  edncatioa 
in  England  has  turned ;  and  this  accounts,  in  a  large  d^ree,  for 
the  superior  intelligence  of  the  factory  population  of  that  country, 
when  compared  with  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  this  very 
direction  the  influences  of  the  new  order  of  industry  upon  l^isla- 
tion  is  clearly'  marked.  • 

After  1847  the  provisions  of  factory  Acts  were  extended  first  to 
one  industry  and  then  another,  until  now  they  comprehend  very 
many  of  the  leading  lines  o'f  production. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  abuses  which  crept  into  Hie 
system  in  England  never  existed  in  this  country  in  any  such  degree 
as  we  know  they  did  in  the  old  country.  Yet  there  are  few  States 
in  America  where  manufactures  predominate,  or  hold  an  important 
position,  that  law  has  not  stepped  in  and  restricted  either  the  hours 
of  labor  or  the  conditions  of  labor,  or  insisted  upon  the  education 
of  factory  children,  although  the  laws  are  usually  silent  as  to  chil- 
dren of  agricultural  laborers. 

Factory  legislation  in  England,  as  elsewhere,  has  had  for  its 
chief  object  the  regulation  of  the  labor  of  children  and  women; 
but  its  scope  has  constantl}'  increased,  by  successive  and  progres- 
sive amendments,  until  it  has  attempted  to  secure  the  physical  and 
moral  well-being  of  the  workman  in  all  trades,  and  to  give  him 
every  condition  of  salubrity  and  of  personal  safety  in  the  work- 
shops. 

The  excellent  effect  of  factory  legislation  has  been  made  mani- 
fest throughout  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  ''Physically,  the  fac- 
tor}' child  can  bear  fair  comparison  with  the  child  brought  up  in 
the  fields,"  and  intellectually,  progress  is  far  greater  with  the  for- 
mer than  with  the  latter.  Public  opinion  struck  by  these  results 
has  demanded  the  extension  of  protective  measures  for  children  to 
every  kind  of  industrial  labor,  until  Parliament  has  brought  under 
the  influences  of  factor}'  laws  the  most  powerful  industries. 
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The  conditions  belonging  to  the  factory  system  are  constantly 
forcing  themselves  into  view  as  the  levers  which  overturn  old  no- 
tions and  establish  precedents  at  variance  with  the  opinion  of 
judges,  as  is  seen  in  the  new  British  legislation  as  to  the  liability 
of  employers  for  damages  resulting  from  accidents. 

In  contemplating  the  future  of  the  factory  system  we  see  the 
force  of  Carlyle's  words,  *'  Captains  of  Industry  are  the  true 
fighters,  henceforth  recognizable,  as  the  only  true  ones :  Fighters 
against  chaos,  necessity  and  the  Devils  and  Jotuns ;  and  lead  on 
mankind  in  that  great,  and  alone  true,  and  universal  warfare.  .  .  . 
Let  the  Captains  of  Industry  retire  into  their  own  hearts,  and  ask 
solemnly.  If  there  is  nothing  but  vulturous  hunger,  for  fine  wines, 
valet  reputation  and  gilt  carriages,  discoverable  there  "  ? 
"  Thou  who  feelest  aught  of  .  .  a  God-like  stirring  in  thee,  any 
faintest  intimation  of  it,  as  through  heavy-laden  dreams,  follow 
it,  I  conjure  thee.  Arise,  save  thyself,  be  one  of  those  that  save 
thy  country." 

I  wish  this  could  be  rung  into  the  ears  of  the  employers  of  labor 
everywhere,  not  but  what  thousands  are  hearing  Carlyle's  cry,  and 
are  following  the  ^^  God-like  stirring"  in  them,  but  too  many  are 
not. 

The  weal  or  woe  of  the  operative  population  depends  largely 
upon  the  temper  in  which  the  employers  carry  the  responsibility 
entrusted  to  them.  I  know  of  no  trust  more  sacred  than  that  given 
into  the  hands  of  the  Captains  of  Industry,  for  they  deal  with 
human  beings  in  close  relations ;  not  through  the  media  of  speech 
or  exhortation,  but  of  positive  association,  and  by  this  the}*  can 
make  or  mar.  Granted  that  the  material  is  often  poor,  the  intel- 
lects often  dull ;  then  all  the  more  sacred  the  trust  and  all  the 
greater  the  responsibility.  The  rich  and  powerful  manufacturer 
with  the  adjuncts  of  education  and  good  business  training,  holds 
in  his  hand  something  more  than  the  means  of  subsistence  for 
those  he  emploj's,  he  holds  their  moral  well-being  in  his  keeping, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  in  his  power  to  mould  their  morals.  He  is  some- 
thing more  than  a  producer,  he  is  an  instrument  of  God  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the  race. 

This  may  sound  like  sentiment ;  I  am  willing  to  call  it  sentiment, 
but  I  know  it  means  the  best  material  prosperit}',  and  that  every 
employer  who  has  been  guided  by  such  sentiments  has  been  re- 
warded two  fold,  first,  in  witnessing  the  wonderful  improvement  of 
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his  people,  and  second,  in  seeing  his  dividends  increase,  and  the 
wages  of  the  operatives  increase  with  his  dividends. 

The  factory  system  of  the  future  will  be  run  on  this  basis.  The 
instances  of  such  are  multiplying  rapidly  now,  and  whenever  it 
occurs,  the  83*8tem  outstrips  the  pulpit  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  gospel,  that  is,  in  the  work  of  humanity.  It  needs  no  gift  of 
prophecy  to  foretell  the  future  of  a  system  which  has  in  it  more 
possibilities  for  good  for  the  masses  who  must  work  for  day  wages, 
than  any  scheme  which  has  yet  been  devised  by  philanthropy 
alone. 

To  make  the  system  what  it  will  be,  the  factory  itself  must  be 
rebuilt,  and  so  ordered  in  all  its  appointments  that  the  great  ques- 
tion for  the  labor  reformer  shall  be,  how  to  get  people  out  of  their 
homes  and  into  the  factoi*y.  The  agitation  of  such  a  novel  propo- 
sition will  bring  all  the  responsibility  for  bad  conditions  directly 
home  to  the  individual,  and  then  the  law  can  handle  the  difficulty. 

Let  such  men  as  the  President  of  the  Willimantic  Linen  Co., 
occupy  the  positions  of  control  in  our  manufacturing  companies, 
real  Captains  of  Industry  that  they  are,  and  whoever  occupies 
the  pulpits,  such  men  will  be  the  saviors  of  society. 

With  true  men  at  the  head  of  industrial  enterprises;  with  a 
political  economy  which  shall  recognize  the  power  of  moral  forces 
in  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth,  modern  productive 
industry  will  be  not  only  the  most  powerful  element  in  civilization, 
but,  as  Dr.  Harris  said  at  Concord,  the  other  day,  *'  a  step  in  the 
problem  of  life."  We  recognize  the  truth  which  underlies  this 
statement,  as  well  as  another  of  his,  that  '*  the  central  fact  in  civil 
societ}'  is  the  division  of  labor."  I  have  considered  the  factory 
sj'stem,  by  the  historic  and  comparative  methods,  as  the  supreme 
material  result  of  the  division  of  labor.  The  profound  philosophy 
of  the  results  of  the  division  of  labor,  which  involves,  of  course, 
the  machiner}*  question  and  the  factory  system,  can  receive  but 
passing  hints  in  a  limited  address.  The  subject  is  too  rich,  too 
vast,  too  important  for  more  than  suggestive  treatment  at  this 
time. 
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n.    THE   LIFE   OF   THE   EARLY   MILL-GIRLS. 

BT   HARRIET  HANSON   ROBINSON,    OF   MALDEN,    MASS. 
••  Work  is  no  Disgrace.**— ^Teaiod,  860  B.  C, 

The  life  of  a  people  or  of  a  class  is  best  illustrated  by  its  do- 
mestic acenes,  or  bj  character  sketches  of  the  men  and  women 
who  form  a  part  of  it.  The  historian  is  a  species  of  mental  pho- 
tographer; he  can  present  views  only  of  the  life  and  times  he 
attempts  to  portray.  He  can  no  more  give  the  whole  history  of 
events  than  the  artist  or  photographer  can  in  detail  bring  a  whole 
city  into  his  picture.  And  so,  in  this  brief  record  of  a  life  that  is 
past,  I  can  give  you  but  a  few  views  of  that  long-ago  faded  land- 
scape,— taken  on  the  spot. 

When  I  look  back  into  the  factory  life  of  forty  or  forty-five 
years  ago,  I  do  not  see  what  is  called  **  a  class"  of  young  men 
and  women  going  to  and  from  their  daily  work,  like  so  many  ants 
that  cannot  be  distinguished  one  from  another, — I  see  them  as  in- 
dividuals, with  personalities  of  their  own.  This  one  has  about 
her  the  atmosphere  of  her  early  home.  That  one  is  impelled  by  a 
strong  and  noble  purpose.  The  other, — what  she  is,  has  been  an 
influence  for  good  to  me  and  to  all  womankind. 

Yet  they  were  a  class  of  factor}'  operatives,  and  were  spoken  of 
(as  the  same  class  is  spoken  of  now)  as  a  set  of  persons  who  earned 
their  dail}*  bread,  whose  condition  was  fixed,  and  who  must  con- 
tinue to  spin  and  to  weave  to  the  end  of  their  natural  existence. 
Nothing  but  this  was  expected  of  them,  and  they  were  not  sup- 
posed to  be  capable  of  social  or  mental  improvement.  That  they 
could  be  educated  and  developed  into  something  more  than  mere 
work-people,  was  an  idea  that  had  not  yet  entered  the  public  mind. 
So  little  does  one  class  of  persons  really  know  alx)ut  the  thoughts 
and  aspirations  of  another.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  these  early 
mill-girls  to  teach  the  people  that  this  sort  of  labor  is  not  degrad- 
ing. That  the  operative  is  not  only  *'  capable  of  virtue,'*  but  also 
capable  of  self-cultivation. 

In  what  follows,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  description  of  fac- 
tory life  in  Lowell,  Massachusetts,  from  1832  to  1848,  since,  with 
that  phase  of  Early  Factory  Labor  in  New  England,  I  am  the 
most  familiar, — because  I  was  a  part  of  it. 

In  1832,  Lowell  was  little  more  than  a  factory  village.     Five 
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'' corporations"  were  started,  and  the  cotton  mills  belonging  to 
them  were  building.  Help  was  in  great  demand  and  stories  were 
told  all  over  the  country*  of  the  new  factory  place,  and  the  high 
wages  that  were  offered  to  all  classes  of  work-people ;  stories  that 
reached  the  ears  of  mechanics'  and  farmers'  sons  and  gave  new  life 
to  lonely  and  dependent  women  in  distant  towns  and  farm-hoases. 
Into  this  Yankee  El  Dorado  these  needy  people  began  to  poor 
by  the  various  modes  of  travel  known  to  those  slow  old  days.  The 
stage  coach  and  the  canal  boat  came  every  day,  always  filled  with 
new  recruits  to  the  army  of  useful  people.  The  mechanic  and 
machinist  came,  each  with  his  home-made  chest  of  tools  and  his 
wife  and  little  ones.  The  widow  came  with  her  little  flock  and  her 
scanty  housekeeping  goods  to  open  a  boarding-house  or  variety 
store,  and  so  provided  a  home  for  her  fatherless  children.  Troops 
of  young  girls  came  from  different  parts  of  New  England,  and 
from  Canada,  and  men  were  employed  to  collect  them  at  so  much 
a  head,  and  deliver  them  at  the  factories. 

A  ver^'  curious  sight  these  country  girls  presented  to  young  eyes 
accustomed  to  a  more  modern  style  of  things.  When  the  large 
covered  baggage  wagon  arrived  in  front  of  a  *'  block  on  the  cor- 
poration "  the}'  would  descend  from  it,  dressed  in  various  and  out- 
landish fashions  (some  of  the  dresses,  perhaps,  having  served  for  be$t 
during  two  generations)  and  with  their  arras  brimfull  of  bandboxes 
containing  all  their  worldly  goods.  These  country  girls,  as  they 
were  called,  had  queer  names,  which  added  to  the  singulai'ity  of 
their  appearance.  Samantha,  Triphena,  Plum}',  Kezia,  Aseneth, 
Elgardy,  Leafy,  Ruhamah,  Love}'  and  Florilla  were  among  them. 
They  soon  learned  the  ways  of  the  new  place  to  which  they  had 
come,  and  after  paying  for  their  transportation  they  used  their 
earnings  to  re-dress  themselves,  and  in  a  little  while  they  were  as 
stylish  as  the  rest.  Many  of  them  were  of  good  New  England 
blood,  and  blood  tells  even  in  factory  people. 

At  the  time  the  Lowell  cotton  mills  were  started  the  caste  of  the 
factory  girl  was  the  lowest  among  the  employments  of  women.  In 
England  and  in  France,  particularly,  great  injustice  had  been  done 
to  her  real  character.  She  was  represented  as  subjected  to  influ- 
ences that  must  destroy  her  purity  and  self-respect.  In  the  eyes 
of  her  overseer  she  was  but  a  brute,  a  slave,  to  be  beaten,  pinched 
and  pushed  about.  It  was  to  overcome  this  prejudice  that  such 
high  wages  had  been  offered  to  women  so  that  they  might  be  in- 
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duced  to  become  mill-girls,  in  spite  of  the  opprobrium  that  still 
cluDg  to  this  degrading  occupation.  At  first  only  a  few  came ; 
others  followed,  and  in  a  short  time  the  prejudice  against  factory 
labor  wore  away,  and  the  Lowell  mills  became  filled  with  blooming 
and  energetic  New  England  women.  They  were  naturally  intelli- 
gent, had  mother  wit,  and  the}'  fell  easily  into  the  ways  of  their 
new  life.  They  soon  began  to  associate  with  those  who  formed  the 
community  in  which  the}'  had  come  to  live,  and  were  invited  to 
their  houses.  They  went  to  the  same  church,  and  sometimes,  per- 
haps, married  into  some  of  the  best  families.  Oi*,  if  they  returned 
to  their  secluded  homes  again,  instead  of  being  looked  down  upon 
as  "  factory-girls,"  by  the  squire  or  lawyer's  famil}^  the}'  were  more 
often  welcomed,  coming  as  the}'  did  from  the  metropolis,  bringing 
new  fashions,  new  books  and  new  ideas  with  them. 

The  early  mill-girls  were  of  different  ages.  Some  were  not  over 
ten  years  old ;  a  few  were  in  middle  life,  but  the  majority  were 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty-five.  The  very  young  girls 
were  called  "doffers."  They  "doffed,"  or  took  off,  the  full 
bobbins  from  the  spinning  frames,  and  replaced  them  With  empty 
ones.  These  mites  worked  about  fifteen  minutes  every  hour,  and 
the  rest  of  the  time  was  their  own.  When  the  overseer  was  kind 
they  were  allowed  to  read,  knit,  or  go  outside  the  mill-yard  to 
play.  They  were  paid  two  dollars  a  week.  The  working  hours 
of  all  these  girls  extended  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  till 
seven  in  the  evening,  with  one  half-hour  each,  for  breakfast  and 
dinner.  Even  the  ^'dotiers"  were  forced  to  be  on  duty  nearly 
fourteen  hours  a  day.  This  was  the  greatest  hardship  in  the  lives 
of  these  children.  Several  years  later  a  ten  hour  law  was  passed, 
but  not  until  long  after  some  of  these  little  "doffers"  were  old 
enough  to  appear  before  the  Legislative  Committee  on  the  subject, 
and  plead,  by  their  presence,  for  a  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor.* 

Those  of  the  mill-girls  who  had  homes  generally  worked  from 
eight  to  ten  months  in  the  year ;  the  rest  of  the  time  was  spent 
with  parents  or  friends.  A  few  taught  school  during  the  summer 
months.  Their  life  in  the  factory  was  made  pleasant  to  them.  In 
those  days  there  was  no  need  of  advocating  the  doctrine  of  the 

•  In  1847,  or  about  that  date,  on  invitation  of  William  Schouler,  a  member 
of  the  Legislature  from  Lowell,  sereral  mill-girls  went  before  the  Legislatire 
Committee  on  the  Hours  of  Labor,  then  sitting  at  the  State  House,  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  the  Lowell  operatives  on  this  question. 
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proper  relation  between  emplujer  and  emplojod.  Htlp  was  too 
vaiuable  to  be  ill-treated.  If  these  early  agents,  or  overseers,  hnd 
been  disposed  to  exercise  undue  authority,  tlie  moral  strength  of 
the  operatives,  and  the  faet  that  so  many  of  them  were  women, 
would  boTe  pFevented  it.  A  eertain  agent  of  one  of  the  first  cor- 
porations in  Lowell  (an  old  sea  captain) ,  said  to  one  of  his  board- 
iug-bouse  keepers :  "  I  should  like  to  rule  my  help  as  I  naed  to  rule 
my  sailors,  but  so  many  of  tfaem  arc  women  I  do  not  dare  to  do  it." 

Except  iu  rare  instances,  tbe  rights  of  the  mill-girls  were  secure. 
They  were  subject  to  no  extortion,  and  if  they  did  extra  work 
they  were  always  paid  in  full.  Their  own  account  of  labor  dono 
by  the  piece  was  always  accepted.  They  kepi  the  ligures,  and 
were  paid  accordingly.  Though  their  hours  of  labor  were  long 
yet  they  were  not  overworked.  They  were  obliged  to  tend  no 
more  looms  and  frames  than  they  could  easily  take  eare  of,  and 
they  had  plenty  of  time  to  sit  and  rest.  1  have  known  a  girl  to 
ail  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  at  a  time.  They  were  not  driven. 
They  look  their  work-a-day  life  easy.  They  were  treated  witJi 
consideration  by  their  tmployers,  and  there  was  a  feeling  of 
respectful  equality  between  them.  The  most  favored  of  tbe  girla 
were  sometimes  invited  to  the  bouses  of  tbe  dignitaries  of  the  mill, 
and  thus  the  Une  of  social  division  was  not  rigidly  maintained. 

The  agents  and  overseers  were  usually  married  men.  with 
families  of  growing  sons  and  danghlcrs.  They  were  raemhera, 
and,  sometimes,  deacons  of  tbe  church,  and  teachers  in  tbe  sains 
Sunday  school  with  the  girls  employed  under  tbem.  They  were 
generally  men  of  moral  and  temperate  habits,  and  exercised  a 
good  influence  over  the  help.  The  feeling  that  the  agents  and 
overseers  took  an  interest  in  their  welfare  caused  the  girls,  in  turn, 
to  feel  an  interest  in  the  work  for  which  their  employers  were 
responsible.  The  conscientious  among  them  took  as  much  pride 
in  spinning  a  smooth  thread,  drawing  in  a  jwrfect  web,  or  In  mak- 
ing good  cloth,  as  they  would  have  done  if  the  material  bad  been 
for  their  own  wearing.  And  thus  was  practised,  long  before  it 
was  preached,  that  principle  of  true  political  economy, — the  jiiBt 
relation,  the  mutual  interest  that  ought  to  exist  between  omplojera 
ami  employed. 

^\.  first  the  mill-girls  bad  but  small  ebnuce  to  acquire  book  teai'O- 
ing.  But  evening  schools  were  soon  established,  and  they  were 
we|I  filled  with  those  who  desired  to  continue  their  scant  education) 
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or  sapplement  what  they  had  learned  in  the  village  school  or 
academy.  Here  might  often  be  seen  a  little  girl  of  ten  puzzling 
over  her  snms  in  Colbum's  Arithmetic,  and  at  her  side  another 
tigirP'  Qf  fifty  poring  over  a  lesson  in  Pierpont's  National  Reader.* 

Some  of  these  evening  schools  were  devoted  entirely  to  one 
particular  study.  There  was  a  geography  school  in  which  the 
lessons  were  repeated  in  nnison  in  a  monotonous,  sing-song  tone. 
There  was  also  a  school  where  those  who  fancied  they  had 
thoughts  were  taught  bj*  Newman's  Rhetoiic  to  express  them  in 
writing.  In  this  school  the  relative  position  of  the  subject  and 
the  predicate  in  a  sentence  was  not  always  well  taught  by  the 
master ;  but  never  to  mix  a  metaphor  or  to  confuse  a  simile  was  a 
lesson  he  firmly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils. 

Life  in  the  boarding-houses  was  very  agieeable.  These  houses 
belonged  to  the  corporation,  and  were  usually  kept  by  widows 
(mothers  of  some  of  the  mill-girls) ,  who  were  often  the  ftiends 
and  advisers  of  their  boarders.  Each  house  was  a  village  or  com- 
munit}'  of  itself.  There  fifty  or  sixty  young  women  from  diffei'ent 
parts  of  New  England  met  and  lived  together.  When  not  at  their 
work,  by  natural  selection,  they  sat  in  groups  in  their  chambers, 
or  in  a  comer  of  the  large  dining-room,  busy  at  some  agreeable 
employment.  They  wrote  letters,  read,  studied  or  sewed,  for,  as 
a  rule,  they  were  their  own  seamstresses  and  dressmakers. 

These  boarding-houses  were  considered  so  attractive  that  strang- 
ers, by  invitation,  often  came  to  look  in  upon  them,  and  see  for 
themselves  how  the  mill-girls  lived.  Dickens,  in  bis  ^ ^American 
Notes,"  speaks  with  surprise  of  their  home-life.  He  says :  ''There 
is  a  piano  in  a  great  many  of  the  boarding-houses,  and  nearly  all 
the  young  ladies  subscribe  to  circulating  libraries."  Thete  was  a 
certain  class  feeling  among  these  households ;  any  advantage 
secured  to  one  of  the  number  was  usually*  shared  by  others  belong- 
ing to  her  set  or  group.  Books  were  exchanged ;  letters  from 
home  were  read,  and  '*  pieces,"  intended  for  the  Improvement 
Circle  were  presented  for  friend  I}*  criticism.  They  stood  by  each 
other  in  the  mills.  When  one  wanted  to  be  absent  half  a  day, 
two  or  three  others  would  tend  an  extra  loom  or  frame  apiece,  so 

•  In  1836,  or  thereabouts,  a  law  was  made  by  several  corporations  which 
compelled  every  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  to  go  to  school  three 
months  in  the  year.  And  then  the  little  doffers  (and  I  was  one  of  them),  had 
another  chance  to  nibble  at  the  root  of  knowledge. 
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that  the  absent  one  might  not  lose  her  pay.  At  this  time  the 
male  and  spinning  jenny  had  not  been  introduced,  and  two  or 
three  looms,  or  spinning  fVames,  were  as  much  as  one  girl  was 
required  to  tend.  More  than  that  was  considered  ^'double  work." 
The  society  of  each  other  was  of  great  advantage  to  these  girls. 
They  discussed  the  books  they  read ;  debated  religious  and  social 
questions ;  compared  their  thoughts  and  experiences,  and  advised 
and  helped  one  another.  And  so  their  mental  growth  went  on 
and  they  soon  became  educated,  far  beyond  what  their  mothers  or 
their  grandmothers  could  have  been.  It  may  be  well  to  mention 
here  that  there  were  a  few  of  the  mill-girls,  who  came  to  Lowell 
solely  on  account  of  the  social  or  literary  advantages  to  be  found 
there.  They  lived  in  secluded  parts  of  New  England,  where  books 
were  scarce,  and  there  was  no  intelligent  society.  They  had  plen- 
tiful homes,  and  did  not,  perhaps,  need  the  money  they  would  earn, 
but  they  longed  to  see 

''  This  wonderAil  city  of  spindles  and  looms, 
And  thousands  of  factory  folks." 

And  the  fame  of  the  circulating  libraries  that  were  soon  opened 
drew  them  and  kept  them  there,  when  no  other  inducement  would 
have  been  sufficient.  I  knew  one  who  spent  her  winters  in  Lowell 
for  this  very  purpose.  She  was  addicted  to  novel-reading,  and 
read  ftom  two  to  four  volumes  a  week.  While  she  was  at  her 
work  in  the  mill,  the  children  of  the  familj'  where  she  boarded 
were  allowed  to  read  the  books.  It  was  as  good  as  a  fortune  to 
them.  For  six  and  a  quarter  cents  a  week  the  novels  of  Richard- 
son, Madame  D*Arblay,  Fielding  and  Smollett  could  be  devoured 
by  four  hungry  readers. 

It  is  well  to  consider,  for  a  moment,  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  early  mill-girls.  We  have  seen  that  they  were  necessarily 
industrious.  They  were  also  frugal  and  saving.  It  was  their 
custom  tfxe  fii:st  of  every  month,  after  paying  their  board  bill  ($1.25 
a  week) ,  to  put  their  wages  in  the  savings  bank.  There  the  money 
staid,  on  interest,  until  they  withdrew  it,  to  carry  home,  or  to  use 
for  a  special  purpose.  In  1843  over  one-half  of  the  depositors  in 
the  Lowell  Institution  for  Savings  were  mill-girls,  and  over  one- 
third  of  the  whole  sum  deposited  belonged  to  them, — in  round  num- 
bers $101,992.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  good  such  a  sum  as  this 
would  do  in  a  rural  communit}^  where  money,  as  a  means  of  ex- 
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change,  had  heen  scarce.  Into  the  barren  homes  many  of  them 
had  left,  it  went  like  a  quiet  stream,  carrying  with  it  beauty  and 
refreshment.  The  mortgage  was  lifted  from  the  homestead ;  the 
farmhouse  was  painted ;  the  bam  rebuilt ;  modem  improvements 
were  introduced  into  the  mother's  kitchen,  and  books  and  newspa- 
pers began  to  ornament  the  sitting-room  table. 

Young  men  and  women  who  had  spent  their  two  or  three  years 
of  probation  in  the  Lowell  mills,  often  retumed  to  the  old  place, 
bought  land,  built  their  modest  house,  and  became  new  and  pros- 
perous heads  of  families.  Some  of  the  mill-girls  helped  maintain 
widowed  mothers,  or  drunken,  incompetent  or  invalid  fathers. 
Many  of  them  educated  the  younger  children  of  the  family,  and 
young  men  were  sent  to  college  with  the  money  furnished  by  the 
untiring  industry  of  their  women  relatives. 

The  most  prevailing  incentive  to  labor  was  to  secure  the  means 
of  education  for  some  male  member  of  the  family.  To  make  a 
gentleman  of  a  brother  or  a  son,  to  give  him  a  college  education, 
was  the  dominant  thought  in  the  minds  of  a  great  many  of  the 
better  class  c^  mill* girls.  I  have  known  more  than  one  to  give 
every  cent  of  her  wages,  month  after  month,  to  a  brother,  that  he 
might  get  the  education  necessary  to  enter  some  profession.  I 
have  known  women  to  educate  young  men  by  their  eamings,  who 
were  not  sons  or  relatives.  I  have  known  a  mother  to  work  years 
in  this  way  for  her  boy.  There  are  many  men  now  Uving  who 
were  helped  to  an  education  by  the  wages  of  the  early  mill-girls. 

The  average  woman  of  forty  ye&TB  ago  was  very  humble  in  her 
notions  of  the  sphere  of  woman.  What  if  she  did  hunger  and 
thirst  after  knowledge?  She  could  do  nothing  with  it  even  if  she 
could  get  it.  So  she  made  a  fetich  of  some  male  relative,  and 
gave  him  the  mental  food  for  which  she  herself  was  starving  ;  and 
devoted  all  her  energies  towards  helping  him  to  become  what  she 
felt,  under  better  conditions,  she  herself  might  have  been.  It  was 
enough  in  those  early  days,  to  be  the  mother  or  sister  of  somebody. 
Women  were  almost  as  abject  in  this  particular  as  the  Thracian 
woman  of  old,  who  said  : 

"  I  am  not  of  the  noble  Grecian  race, 
I'm  poor  Abrotonon,  and  born  in  Thrace ; 
Let  the  Greek  women  scorn  me,  if  they  please, 
I  was  the  mother  of  Themistocles." 

The  early  mill-girls  were  religious  by  nature,  and  by  their  Puri- 
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tan  iDiieritfiDce.  On  entering  the  niill,  each  one  trna  obliged  to 
sign  n  "  regulation  paper."  wbich  required  her  to  "  attend  regulnrlj 
some  place  of  public  worship,"  They  were  of  many  creeds  and 
beliefs.  In  one  boarding-house,  that  I  knew,  there  were  girta 
belonging  lo  eight  different  religious  sects. 

Tn  1843,  tliere  were  in  Lowell,  fourteen  regularly  organized 
religious  societies.  Ten  of  these  constituted  a  Sabbath  School 
Union,  which  consisted  of  over  five  thousand  scholars  and  teachers 
three-fonrthfi  of  the  scbolai-s,  and  a  proportion  of  the  tenchere, 
were  mill-girls.  Once  a  year,  everj-  fourth  of  July,  this  Sabbaill 
School  Union,  each  section,  or  division,  under  its  own  sectai 
banner,  marched  in  procession  to  the  grove  on  Chapel  Hill,  where 
a  picnic  was  held,  with  lemonade,  and  long  speeches  by  the  miniaten 
of  the  dilTerenl  churches.  The  mill-girls  went  regularly  to  meeting 
and  Sabbath  School,  and  every  Sunday  the  streets  of  Lowell 
alive  with  neatly-dressed  young  women,  going  or  retnmiug  there- 
fVom.  Their  fine  appeantnce  on  the  Sabbnth  was  often  spoken  vt 
by  strangers  visiting  lyowell. 

Dr.  Scoresby,  in  his  '"American  Factories  and  th^ir  Operatives,' 
holds  up  the  Lowell  mill-girls  as  an  example  of  neatness  and  goo< 
behavior  to  their  sister  operatives  of  Dradford,  England,  la 
deed,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  see  so  many  wide-awake  young  girls, 
in  the  bloom  of  life,  clad  In  their  holiday  dresses, 

"  Whose  delicate  feet  lo  [he  temple  of  God, 

Stemed  lo  move  bb  If  wings  Imd  carried  then  llwrc." 

It  is  refreshing  to  remember  their  simplicity  of  dross  ;  they  wore 
no  ruUleB  and  very  few  ornaments.  It  is  true  that  some  of  then . 
hod  gold  watches  and  gold  pencils,  but  they  were  worn  only  on  - 
grand  occasions.  As  a  rule,  the  early  mill-girls  were  not  of  thftt 
olasa  that  ia  said  to  be  "  always  suifering  for  a  breastpin."  Though 
their  dress  was  so  simple  and  so  plain,  yet  it  was  so  flttiug  that 
they  were  often  accused  of  looking  like  "  ladies."  And  tho  con»- 
plaint  was  sometimes  made  that  no  one  could  tell  the  difference  tn 
ckuTch,  between  the  factory  girls  and  tbedanghters  of  some  of  thfl 
first  famihes  in  the  city. 

The  morals  of  the  early  mill-girls  were  uniformly  good.  Tbs 
regulation  paper,  before  spoken  of,  required  each  one  to  be  of 
good  moral  character,  and  if  any  one  proved  to  be  disrepntable,  i 
was  at  once  "  turned  out  of  the  mill."    Their  Btandaiil  of  behaviof 
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was  high,  and  the  majority  kept  aloof  from  those  who  were  sus- 
pected of  wrong-doing.  They  had,  perhaps,  less  temptation  than 
the  working  girls  of  today.  They  were  not  required  to  dress  be- 
yond their  means ;  and  comfortable  homes  were  provided,  by  their 
employers,  where  they  could  board  cheaply.  Their  surroundings 
were  pure,  and  the  whole  atmosphere  of  their  boarding-houses  was 
as  refined  as  that  of  their  own  homes.  They  expected  men  to 
treat  them  with  courtesj' ;  they  looked  forward  to  becoming  the 
wives  of  good  men.  Their  attitude  toward  the  other  sex  was  that 
of  the  German  fr&ulein,  who  said,  "  Treat  every  maiden  with  re- 
spect, for  3'ou  do  not  know  whose  wife  she  will  be." 

The  health  of  the  early  mill-girl  was  good.  The  regularity  and 
simplicity  of  their  lives  and  the  plain  and  substantial  food  pro- 
vided for  them  kept  them  free  from  illness.  From  their  Puritan 
ancestry  they  had  inherited  sound  bodies  and  a  fairw  share  of  en- 
durance. Fevers  and  similar  diseases  were  rare  among  them,  and 
they  had  no  time  to  pet  small  ailments.  The  boarding-house 
mother  was  often  both  nurse  and  doctor,  and  so  the  physician's  fee 
was  saved.  There  was,  at  that  time,  but  one  paJthy  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  many  diseases  ^^  that  flesh  is  heir  to." 

This  is  but  the  brief  story  of  the  life  of  a  class  of  common 
every-day  work  people ;  such  as  it  was  then,  such  as  it  might  be 
today.  The  Lowell  mill-girls  were  but  a  simple  folk,  living  in  Ar- 
cadian simplicity  as  was  the  fashion  of  the  times.  They  earned 
their  own  bread,  and  often  that  of  others.  They  eked  out  their 
scant  education  by  their  own  efforts,  and  read  such  books  as  were 
found  in  the  circulating  libraries  of  the  day.  They  mutually 
helped  each  other.  They  tried  to  be  good,  and  to  improve  their 
minds.  They  were  wholly  untroubled  by  conventionalities  or 
thoughts  of  class  distinctions,  dressing  simply,  since  they  had  no 
time  to  waste  on  the  entanglements  of  dress.  Such  were  their 
lives.  Undoubtedly  there  must  have  been  another  side  of  this  pic- 
ture, but  I  give  the  side  I  knew  best — the  bright  side  ! 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  tendencies  of 
a  portion  of  the  early  mill-girls.  Their  desire  for  self-improve- 
ment had  been  to  a  certain  extent  gratified,  and  they  began  to  feel 
the  benefit  of  the  educational  advantages  which  had  been  opened 
to  them.  They  had  attended  lyceum  lectures,  learned  what  they 
could  at  the  evening  schools,  and  continued  their  studies  during  their 
yearly  vacations,  or  while  at  their  work  in  the  mill.     I  have  known 
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one  girl  to  studj  Greek  nod  Latin,  snd  another  nigehra,  while 
teodiog  her  work.  Their  labor  was  monotonous  and  done  alinost 
mechanically,  but  thoir  thonghts  were  free,  and  they  bad  ample 
time  to  digest  what  they  learned,  or  think  over  what  they  had 
read.  Some  of  tlit^sc  studious  ones  kept  notebooks,  with  ab- 
stracts of  their  readings  and  studies,  or  Jotted  down  what 
they  were  pleased  to  call  their  '•  thoughts. "  Many  of  the 
pieces  that  were  printed  iu  the  Zowell  Offering,  were  thought 
np  amid  the  hum  of  the  wheels,  while  the  skiiriil  fiugcrs  and 
well-trained  eyes  of  the  writers  tended  the  loom  or  the  frame. 
It  was  natural,  that  such  a  studious  life  as  this  should  bear  some 
fniit,  and  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  Lovell  Offering,  just  men- 
tioned, a  publication  that  may  he  called  the  natural  outgrowth  o{ 
the  mental  liabit  of  the  early  mill-girls. 

The  first  number  of  this  unique  mngazine  was  issued  in  Octo- 
ber, 1840,  the  last  in  December,  1849.  There  are  seven  volumes 
in  all.  The  story  of  its  publication  is  as  follows:  The  Kev. 
Abel  C.  Thomas  and  the  Hev.  Thomas  B.  Thayer,  pastors  of 
the  first  and  second  Universalist  Churches  in  Lowell,  had  estab- 
Ibhed  iinprOTcment  circles  t-onipoged  of  the  young  )>eople  be- 
longing to  their  respective  parishes.  These  meetings  were 
largely  made  up  of  ^young  men  and  women  who  worked  in 
the  mill.  They  were  often  asked  to  speok,  but  as  they  pej- 
sistently  declined,  they  were  invited  to  write  what  they  desired 
to  eay,  and  send  it,  to  be  read  anonymously  at  the  nest  meeting. 
Many  of  the  young  women  complied  with  tliis  request,  but  it  is 
recorded  tliat  the  young  men  were  of  "no  great  assistance." 
These  written  communications  were  so  numerous  that  they  very 
soon  became  the  sole  entertainment  of  what  Mr.  Thomas  c&lled 
"these  intellectual  banquets." 

A  selection  from  the  budget  of  articles,  read  at  these  circles, 
was  soon  published  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Thayer  in  pamph- 
let form,  and  called  the  Lowell  Offering.  These  gentlemen 
conducted  the  Offering  two  years,  and  then  it  passed  into  the 
bands  of  Miss  Harriet  Farley  and  Miss  Harriot  F.  Curtis, 
both  operatives  in  the  Lowell  mills.  Under  their  joint  editor- 
ship it  lasted  until  it  was  discontinued  for  want  of  means, 
and,  perhaps,  new  contributors.  All  the  articles  in  the  Offering 
were  written  by  mill-girls.  In  speaking  of  this  matter  its  first 
editor,  Mr.  Thomas,  says:    '*  Communications  much  amended  in 
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process  of  training  the  writers  were  rigidly  excluded  from  print, 
and  such  articles  only  were  published  as  had  been  written  by 
females  employed  in  the  mills."  He  continues,  ^^  and  thus  was 
published  not  only  the  first  work  written  by  factory  girls,  but  also 
the  first  magazine  or  journal  written  exclusively  by  women  in  all 
the  world." 

The  Offering  was  a  small,  thin  magazine,  with  one  column  to  the 
page.  On  the  outside  cover,  in  1845,  it  had  for  a  vignette,  a  young 
girl  simply  dressed,  with  feet  visible  and  sleeves  rolled  up.  She 
had  a  book  in  one  hand  and  her  shawl  and  bonnet  were  thrown 
over  her  arm.  She  was  represented  as  standing  in  a  very  senti- 
mental attitude,  contemplating  a  bee-hive  on  her  right  hand.  In 
the  background,  as  if  to  shut  them  from  her  thoughts,  was  a  row 
of  factories.     At  first  the  motto  was : 

**  The  worm  on  the  earth 
May  look  up  to  the  star." 

This  was  rather  en  abject  motto  and  was  not  suited  to  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  most  of  the  contributors,  and  a  better  one  was 
soon  adopted,  from  Gray,  —  the  verse  beginning : 

'*  Full  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene." 

It  finally  died  under  the  motto : 

"  Is  Saul  also  among  the  prophets?  " 

The  LoweU  Offering  was  welcomed  with  pleased  surprise.  It 
found  subscribers  all  over  the  countr}-.  The  North  American 
Review  endorsed  it,  and  other  leading  magazines  and  journals 
spoke  favorably  of  its  contributions.  It  made  its  way  into  lonely 
villages  and  farmhouses  and  set  the  women  to  thinking,  and  thus 
added  its  little  leaven  of  progressive  thought  to  the  times  in  which 
it  lived.  It  found  subscribers  in  England.  Dickens  read  it  and 
praised  its  writers.  Harriet  Martineau  prompted  a  fine  review  of 
It  in  the  London  Athenceum,  and  a  selection  from  its  pages  was 
published,  under  her  direction,  called  "  Mind  Among  the  Spindles." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  here  of  the  literary  merits  of  the 
articles  in  the  Lowell  Offering,  The}'  are  the  crude  attempts  of 
those  who  were  but  children  in  literature,  and  the  wonder  is 
that  what  they  wrote  is  half  so  good  as  it  is.  These  factory- 
girl  writers  did  not  confine  their  talents  within  *  the  pages 
of  their  own   publication.     A  few  of  them  wrote  for  the  literary 


na]ja|)er8  nud  mngazince.  One  sornctimee  filled  the  poet's 
collier  in  Zion'a  Herald ;  iiDotber  took  that  envied  placo  in 
tlie  Ladies'  Caakel;  b.  tliird,  eeul  poetic  efi'iisioUB  to  tbe  LouxH 
Courier  and  Journal.*  In  1848,  eight  books  bad  been  ptiliUsbed, 
written  by  contributors  to  tlie  Lowell  Offering.  These  autliors 
repreaent  what  may  be  called  the  poetic  eleineut  of  factory  life. 
They  were  tbe  ideal  mill-girls;  full  of  hopes,  desires,  a^piratioDB; 
poets  of  the  loom  ;  spinners  of  verse  ;  artists  of  factory  life. 

Ill  order  to  show  how  far  tbe  influence  of  individuals  belou^g 
to  such  a  class  of  work  people  may  extend,  it  will  be  well  to  men- 
tion the  after  fate  of  some  of  tbe  early  mill-girls.  One  liecome  an 
artist  of  note,  anotber  a  poet  of  more  than  local  fame,  a  third  an 
inventor,  a  fourth  the  foremost  advocate  of  woman's  rights, — 
Susan  B.  Anthony.  The  first  money  sh^  ever  earned  whs  in  her 
father's  cotton  factory. f  A  fifth,  the  founder  of  a  free  public  li- 
brary in  her  native  town.  J  A  sixth  went  to  Meritvj  as  wife  of  a 
Major  Geneml  in  the  army  of  that  liopublic.  It  is  said  that  this 
oflSeer  was  at  one  time  acting  President  of  the  Repidilic,  and  that 
his  faclorj--girl  wife  revelled  for  a  space  "in  the  halls  of  the 
Montezumas."  A  few  became  teachers,  autliors  and  missionaries. 
A  great  many  married  into  the  trades  and  professions.  Some  weut 
West  with  their  husbands,  took  up  land,  and  did  their  port  towards 
settling  that  vast  region.  A  limited  number  married  those  who 
were  afterwards  doctors  of  divinity  and  mcnihei-s  of  congress.  It 
may  be  said  here  that  at  one  time  the  fame  of  the  Lowell  Offering 
caused  the  mill-girls  to  be  considered  very  desirable  for  wives; 
and  young  men  came  from  near  and  far  to  pick  aud  choose  for 
themselves,  and  generally  with  good  success. 

These  women  were  all  self-made  in  the  truest  sense,  and  it  ia 
well  to  mention  their  success  iu  life,  that  others,  who  now  earn 
their  living  at  what  is  called,    "  nngenteel"  employments,  may  see 

•  William  Schouler,  of  the  Zoicill  Journal,  publisliod  the  Offering  In  1845, 
and  hU  joung  sob-editor,  William  S.  Robinion,  nflcrwanls  well  known  by  hi* 
nom  dt  plume  at  "  Warrington,"  wrote  favorable  noticci  of  the  magszine, 
and  when  he  could  do  «o,  wiiliout  letting  "the  editor  step  aside  to  malce  wn; 
for  the  friend,"  sometimes  admitted  its  writers  into  the  columns  uf  that  leading 
Whig  newspaper.  It  nuf  be  added  here,  that  this  gentleman  in  his  leal  for 
the  writers  uf  tbe  lotcell  Ofci-ing,  went  so  far  ns  to  take  one  of  tlie  leMt 
known  among  Ihcm  as  his  companion  for  life. 

t  In  yorth  Adams,  Massnchusetls. 

I  8arah  Shcdd,  of  Wuhlngton,  N.  H. 
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that  what  one  does  is  not  of  so  much  importance  as  what  one  is. 
I  don't  know  why  it  should  not  be  Just  as  commendable  for  a 
woman  who  has  risen  to  higher  employments,  to  have  been  once  a 
factory-girl,  as  it  is  for  an  ex-governor  and  major-general  to  have 
been  a  ^^  bobbin-boy."  A  woman  ought  to  be  as  proud  of  being 
self-made  as  a  man,  — not  too  proud,  in  a  boasting  way,  but  just 
proud  enough  to  assert  the  fact  in  her  life  and  in  her  works. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  early  factory  life  I  have  tried  to  show 
that  it  was  the  means  of  education  to  a  large  class  of  men  and 
women,  who,  without  the  opportunity  thus  afforded,  could  not  have 
become  developed,  and  their  influence  on  modern  civilization  would 
have  been  lost.  In  short,  that  New  England  itself,  and  perhaps 
the  whole  country,  would  not  have  been  what  it  is  toda}',  but  for 
the  influence  of  these  early  cotton  mills,  managed  as  they  were  by 
an  enlightened  factory  system.  Hundreds  on  hundreds  of  unknown 
men  and  women  who  once  earned  their  living  in  this  wa}',  have 
settled  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  These  old  factory 
girls  and  old  factory  boj's  are  to  be  found  everywhere,  in  all  classes 
and  in  all  vocations,  and  they  ought  to  be  as  proud  of  their  dear 
old  Alma  Mater  as  the  Harvard  graduates  are  of  their  college. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  life  described  cannot  be  repeated,  and 
that  the  modern  factory  operative  is  not  capable  of  such  develop- 
ment. If  this  is  a  fact,  may  there  not  be  a  reason  for  it?  The 
factory  of  today  ought  to  be  as  much  of  a  school  to  those  who 
work  there  as  it  was  to  the  operative  of  forty  years  ago.  The 
class  may  be  different,  but  the  chances  of  education  should  corres- 
pond to  its  needs.  The  same  results,  perhaps,  cannot  be  reached, 
because  the  children  of  New  England  ancestry  had  in  them  some 

^  ft 

germs  of  intellectual  life.  But  is  it  not  also  possible  that  the 
children  of  the  land  of  Thomas  Moore,  of  Racine  and  of  Goethe 
may  be  something  more  than  mere  clods  ?  I  do  not  despair  of  any 
class  of  artisans  or  operatives.  There  is  among  them  all  some 
germ  of  mental  vigor,  some  higher  idea  of  living,  waiting  for 
chance  to  grow.  The  same  encouragement  on  the  part  of  em- 
ployers, the  same  desire  to  lift  them  to  a  higher  level,  would  soon 
show  what  the  present  class  of  operatives  is  capable  of. 

The  factory  [.opulation  of  New  England  is  made  up  largeh^  of 
American  born  children  of  foreign  parentage.  As  a  rule,  they 
are  not  under  the  control  of  the  church  of  their  parents,  and  they 
adopt  the  vices  and  follies,  rather  than  the  good  habits  of   our 
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people.  It  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  whole  commanity,  that 
this  class  should  be  kept  under  good  moral  influences;  that  it 
should  have  the  sympathy,  the  help  of  employers.  This  class 
needs  better  homes  than  it  finds  in  too  many  of  our  factory  towns 
and  cities.  It  needs  a  better  social  atmosphere.  It  needs  to  be 
lifted  out  of  its  mental  squalor  into  a  higher  state  of  thought  and 
of  feeling. 

If  factory  labor  is  not  a  means  of  education  to  the  operative  of 
today,  it  is  because  the  employer  does  not  do  his  duty.  It  is  be- 
cause he  treats  his  work-people  like  machines,  and  forgets  that 
they  are  struggling,  hoping,  despairing  human  beings.  It  is 
because,  as  he  becomes  rich,  he  cares  less  and  less  for  the  well- 
being  of  his  poor,  and  beyond  paying  them  their  weekly  wages, 
has  no  thought  of  their  wants  or  their  needs. 

The  manufacturing  corporation,  except  in  rare  instances^  no- 
longer  represents  a  protecting  care,  a  parental  influence  over  its 
operatives.  It  is  too  often  a  iloulless  organization,  and  its  mem- 
bers forget  that  they  are  morally  responsible  for  the  souls  and 
bodies,  as  well  as  the  wages  of  those,  whose  labor  is  the  source  of 
their  wealth.  Is  it  not  time  that  some  of  these  Christian  men  and 
women,  who  gather  their  riches  from  the  factories  of  the  country, 
should  begin  to  reflect  that  they  do  not  discharge  their  whole  doty 
to  the  operatives  when  they  see  that  the  monthly  wages  are  paid  ? 
But  that  the}'  are  also  re8ix>n8ible  for  their  unlovely  surroundings, 
for  their  barren  and  hopeless  lives,  and  for  the  moral  and  physical 
destruction  of  their  children. 

Would  it  not  be  wise  for  such  employers  to  consider,  seriously, 
whether  it  is  better  to  degrade  this  class  of  people  to  a  level  with 
the  same  class  in  England  and  France,  or  mix  a  better  conscience 
with  their  capital,  and  so  try  to  bring  the  "  lost  Eden"  I  have 
tried  to  describe,  back  into  the  life  of  the  factory  operative  of  to- 
day? 
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in.    AMERICAN  FACTORY  LIFE— PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 
BT   MISS   LUCT  LARCOM,    OF   BEYERLT,    MASS. 

The  past  has  an  interest  of  its  own,  but  its  chief  value  to  us  lies 
in  its  relation  to  the  future.  Progress  being  the  natural  order, 
every  good  thing  makes  us  hope  for  a  better.  The  history  of 
American  cotton  manufactures  has  certainly  been  a  record  of  ex- 
ternal prosperity.  Fortunes  have  been  made,  machinery  has  been 
improved,  and  employment  has  been  given  to  vast  numbers  of 
people.  Can  progress  also  be  traced  in  the  condition  and  character 
of  the  toilers  at  factory  labor  ?  The  material  elements  of  civilization 
are  not  so  important  as  the  state  of  the  human  beings  who  make 
up  a  nationality.  Persons  are  more  than  things.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  much  of  our  boasted  advancement  may  be  that  of  a 
railway  train  with  its  passengers  left  behind.  If  the  painful  pic- 
tures which  have  been  given  us  of  the  tendencies  observable  in 
some  of  our  large  manufacturing  cities  are  to  be  regarded  as  reali- 
ties, another  too  familiar  comparison  suggests  itself,  that  of  the 
Juggernaut  car.  Mammon  is  an  idol  still  worshipped  ;  and  he  is 
as  heedless^  now  as  in  any  former  age,  of  the  victims  of  whose 
souls  he  crushes.  But  there  must  be  a  brighter  view  for  us,  and 
better  possibilities. 

In  comparing  the  past  with  the  present,  we  may  sum  up  what 
was  best  in  the  earlier  life  at  Lowell,  for  so  man}-  years  the  repre- 
sentative manufacturing. city  of  the  United  States.  First,  and  last 
too,  in  importance,  was  the  character  of  the  toilers  themselves. 
They  were  almost  all  New  England  women  of  an  average  much 
above  mediocrity ;  intelligent,  industrious,  and  conscientious. 
They  were  such  young  women  as  grow  up  everywhere  around  our 
country  firesides,  and  in  our  village  schools  and  academies.  They 
were  the  daughters  of  the  land,  who  have  since  become  its  mothers 
and  teachers.  Is  there  any  large  proportion  of  such  women  in 
our  cotton  mills  now?     And  if  not,  why  not? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  must  follow  a  brief  consideration 
of  manufacturing  life  in  its  general  traits,  and  in  its  earlier 
characteristics  at  Lowell. 

A  feature  of  the  social  life  there,  which  must  not  be  overlooked, 
was  the  great  care  for  the  morals  of  those  emplojed,  as  shown  by 
certain  restrictions  and  regulations  which  grew,  to  a  great  extent. 
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out  of  the  moral  geutiment  of  tbe  community  itself.  All  tlie  pre- 
TLoua  associatioDB  of  the  Lowell  Taill-girl  required  a  high  standant 
of  personal  charaoUT  amoug  the  people  where  she  lived  and 
Korked.  EraplojefB  and  emplojed  syrapathized  entirely  in  this 
matter.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  churches.  While  their 
iutluencc  for  good  cannot  be  overstated,  whUe  it  is  tnie  that  the 
city  was  fortunate  in  her  first  ministers,  it  is  also  true  that  becausp 
these  girls  were  what  they  were,  the  Christian  idea  as  to  purity  and 
rightneas  of  life  was  a  controlling  power  among  the  people.  The 
churuhes  were  not  only  filled,  but  often  almost  entirely  supported 
by  those  who  worked  in  the  mills.  However  tinged  with  doc- 
trinal peculiarities,  the  various  Christian  orgamzatione  were  in 
harmony  as  to  deeper  spiritual  principles,  and  practical  rules  of 
living  i  and  they  foi-med  centres  around  which  these  youug  girls 
grouped  themaelves  for  companionship  and  for  general  helpfuluesa. 
Intellectual  tastes  formed  also  a  common  ground  on  which  they 
met,  so  that,  for  many  years,  Lowell  was  looked  upon  much  in  tlie 
light  of  a  school  for  mental  and  moral  development.  In  this  way 
the  gathering  of  so  many  young  strangers  together  was  an  advan- 
tage, rather  tiian  the  injury  which  might  have  been  feared. 

They  wore  nearly  all,  as  we  have  seen,  girls  who  had  grown  up 
under  the  wholesome  stiictness  of  New  England  family  ties,  who 
naturally  kept  fresh  around  them  the  sjiirit  of  the  homes  from 
which  they  were  only  tcmj>orarily  absent.  The  comparatively  small 
number  then  employed  in  the  mills  must  also  be  cousidered  as  a 
favorable  circumstance.  True,  there  were  thousands  at  work,  but 
there  are  tensof  thousands  now,  and  these  larger  numbers  complicate 
the  question  as  to  the  civilizing  influence  of  factory  labor. 

The  congregating  of  very  great  numbers  of  people  at  any  occupa- 
tion cannot  he  considered  as  altogether  favorable  to  |)er9onal  develo|)- 
ment.  Even  the  public  school  has  its  questionable  asi^ct,  although 
the  purpose  of  the  iiistitutiou,  and  the  suneillance  of  committees 
and  teachers  are  a  protection.  We  instiuclively  feel  that  we  were 
not  made  for  a  gregarious  life  ;  that  something  is  lost  by  attrition 
with  crowds.  The  neccssily  of  mingling  with  a  promiscuous 
throng  waa  felt  to  be  an  evil,  even  in  the  days  when  one  was  sure 
of  many  pleasant  companionships  ;  an  evil  which  was  to  be  con- 
quei'cd,  or  turned  into  good  by  the  resolute  will  of  the  individual. 
To  hold  faithfhily  to  one's  own  distinct  thought  and  puiposc  amid 
the  coiifuaioua  of  a  mixed  multitude,  is  no  easy  thing.    And  aelf- 
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respect  bj  no  means  implies  lack  of  sj-mpatby ;  by  the  value  we 
attach  to  our  own  separate  personality,  the  worth  of  other  lives 
may  fairly  be  measured.  Emerson  bids  us  think  of  every  human 
being  as  an  island ;  and  the  island-nature  of  which  we  are  all  con- 
scious in  ourselves  is  to  be  respected.  Men  and  women  cannot 
regard  other  men  and  women,  whatever  their  condition,  merely  as 
"  the  masses,"  without  doing  themselves  also  a  great  wrong. 

In  the  old  times  the  girl  of  studious  tastes  felt  most  keenly  the 
impossibility  of  secluding  herself  among  her  books  during  the  few 
hours  she  could  call  her  own  ;  but  the  difficulty  was  sometimes 
obviated  by  associating  herself  with  girls  of  similar  tastes.  The 
chances  were  often  against  her  being  able  to  do  this ;  yet  if  she 
found  herself,  as  she  not  unfrequently  did,  one  of  three  or  four 
very  dissimilar  occupants  of  a  room,  she  could,  perhaps,  manage 
to  keep  one  little  corner  by  the  window  sacred  to  her  own  chair  and 
table  and  small  pile  of  books ;  for  room-mates  were,  in  the  main, 
considerate  of  one  another's  wishes.  But,  alas  for  her  when  the 
spirit  of  re-arrangement,  which  is  one  of  woman's  household 
weaknesses,  took  possession  of  her  companions,  and  she  came  in, 
some  evening,  to  find  a  revolution  in  the  furniture  of  their  common 
sleeping  apartment,  by  which  her  one  nook  of  refuge  had  been 
obliterated,  and  herself  left  to  the  condition  of  an  ejected  tenant 
on  the  highway  without  a  shelter  for  what  she  held  most  precious ! 

A  petty  trouble  this  ma}'  seem,  but  it  was  no  less  a  trouble  for 
being  a  little  ludicrous.  If  she  could  langli  her  annoyance  away, 
so  much  the  better  for  her !  Yet  it  is  a  somewhat  serious  matter 
when  one  cannot  find  seclusion  for  thought,  or  reading,  or  study, 
at  any  hour  of  an}-  day.  The  Lowell  mill-girl,  in  her  boarding- 
hoiise,  and  at  her  work,  we  know,  did  find  ways  of  conquering 
circumstances,  either  by  ignoring  them,  or  accommodating  herself 
to  them  ;  but  to  do  so  must  always  have  required  force  of  character. 
A  little  space  around  us,  a  door  that  we  cau  sometimes  shut  between 
ourselves  and  the  world,  is  what  stronger  and  weaker  alike  require 
for  self-development. 

The  necessity  for  close  and  indiscriminate  contact  must,  perhaps, 
always  be  one  of  the  unmanageable  dilficulties  in  the  way  of  factory 
toilers.  In  other  respects,  things  are  certainly  easier  for  them  now 
than  in  earlier  times.  There  is  more  leisure,  ten  hours  a  day 
instead  of  thirteen  or  fourteen ;  wages  are  higher  than  formerh' ; 
and  we  hear  of  libraries  and  reading-rooms  established  purposely 
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for  mill-people  in  some  places.  Judging  the  present  by  the  past, 
and  measuring  improvement  by  opportunity,  we  should  look  for 
more  cultivation  among  them,  but  the  general  report  is,  that  the 
reverse  is  true.  And  the  evident  reason  of  the  change  is  in  the 
different  sort  of  persons  employed  at  that  kind  of  labor  now. 
They  are  mostly  foreigners,  from  the  lower  stratifications  of  Euro- 
pean society,  without  the  tastes  and  aspirations  which  have  always 
characterized  our  New  Englanders. 

We  go  back  to  the  question,  how  it  was  that  this  change  came 
about,  and  we  find  that  it  was  inevitable.  We  do  not  like  to  say 
that  it  was  inevitable  from  the  very  nature  of  factory  labor,  yet 
sometimes  it  seems  so.  A  mill-girl  among  her  spindles  or  shuttles, 
tliirty  or  forty  jears  ago,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  always 
remaining  there.  When  she  went  back  to  her  country  life  and 
saw  her  daughters  growing  up  around  her  in  homes  of  their 
own,  she  did  not  expect  them  to  go  and  toil  in  a  mill  as  she  had 
done.  She  had  higher  ambitions  for  them.  She  expected  them  to 
teach,  or  to  take  some  other  usefnl  position  in  society ;  and  she 
used  the  money  she  had  earned  in  the  factorj^^  to  give  them  an 
education  ;  or,  if  she  was  a  woman  of  humbler  desires,  she  laid  it 
by  for  their  dowry,  against  the  time  when  thej'  also  should  be 
mistress  of  their  own  households. 

It  would  have  been  as  unreasonable  to  think  of  New  England 
women  spending  their  whole  lives  at  factoiy  labor,  as  it  would  be 
to  expect  the  students  in  a  college  to  stay  there  always.  Their 
work  was  not  its  own  end  ;  it  was  pursued  for  a  purpose  beyond 
itself;  for  an  opening  into  freer  life.  It  is  true  that  some  mill- 
girls  have  continued  many  years  at  Lowell,  but  usually  those  who 
have  remained  have  taken  some  more  responsible  situation  than 
that  of  daily  labor ;  the  care  of  a  boarding-house,  for  instance. 
And  it  is  also  true  that  American  girls  still  go  to  work  in  the  mills, 
and  are  respectable  and  respected  there  ;  but  the  associations  are 
far  from  agreeable,  and  other  employments  are  preferred.  Most 
of  the  work  in  factories  is  too  mechanical  to  be  really  enjoyed  by 
an  intelligent  person.  And  the  stolid  nature  is  in  danger  of  be- 
coming more  stolid  in  tending  machinery'  which  requires  little 
thought,  and  of  which  the  operator  comes  to  be  regarded,  and  to 
regard  himself,  merely  as  an  adjunct.  So  employed,  the  toiler's 
only  hope  of  elevation  is  in  keeping  his  mind  al)ove  his  work. 

As  we  have  seen,  the  bright  New  England  mill-girls  of  a  former 
generation  did  not  undertake  their  toil  for  its  own  sake,  or  with 
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the  intention  of  continuing  at  it  for  any  long  time.  It  was  for  the 
interest  of  employers  to  introduce  laborers  who  would  be  more 
permanent.  In  this  way  a  distinct  manufacturing  population  has 
appeared  in  our  larger  cities ;  and  it  is  from  what  these  are  and 
will  be,  that  the  influence  of  factories  is  hereafter  to  be  judged. 
We  have  now  not  so  much  our  own  people  as  the  undeveloped 
populations  of  Europe  to  deal  with.  We  cannot  expect  of  them 
the  intellect,  the  morals,  and  the  Christianity  that  pervaded  our 
first  manufacturing  towns,  and  that  made  the  atmosphere  there  as 
pure  and  sweet  as  a  summer  day  among  the  White  Hills ;  it  is  the 
factory  people  of  the  Old  World  who  now  fill  our  mills ;  it  is,  in 
efifect.  Great  Britain's  unanswered  labor  problem  that  is  handed 
over  to  us  to  be  solved. 

No  better  standard  of  civilization  than  that  of  our  forefathers 
has  yet  been  set  up ;  namely,  the  intelligence,  the  morals  and 
humanity  of  the  people  themselves,  of  whatsoever  sex,  station,  or 
occupation.  And  it  follows  that  our  foreign  mill-laborers  must  be 
educated  up  to  the  idea  of  American  citizenship,  must  learn  to 
hold  themselves  responsible  members  of  the  nation  which  has 
adopted  them,  or  that  our  manufacturing  cities  will  eventually 
become  as  gi*eat  a  disgrace  to  us  as  England's  are  to  her.  Until 
these  laborers  see  this  for  themselves,  those  who  invite  them  hither 
must  largely  be  responsible  for  them.  The  more  ignorant  must 
be  dealt  with  patiently  and  steadily,  as  if  they  were  children  ;  and 
every  opportunity  for  mental  and  moral  cultivation  must  be  placed 
within  reach  of  all.  Never,  for  a  moment,  can  we  allow  in  our- 
selves a  feeling  of  contempt  for  them,  as  'Uhe  lower  classes." 
Whether  we  will  or  not,  they  are  to  control,  to  a  vast  extent,  the 
destinies  of  our  countr}' ;  they  are  to  stand  beside  us,  equal  mem- 
bers of  a  Republic  we  love.  One  indispensable  element  of  true 
civilization  is  a  common  regard  for  the  interests  of  every  person 
composing  the  communit}*.  If  factory  labor  makes  a  person  less 
manly  or  less  womanly,  it  is  not  a  civilized  occupation.  But  it 
has  been  proved  not  to  have  that  effect,  necessarily ;  and  it  ma}' 
nobly  be  made  a  life-occupation  when  he  who  pursues  it  sees  it  to 
be  his  best  way  of  supporting  himself  and  those  dependent  on  him. 

With  the  introduction  of  foreign  laborers  a  new  phase  of  life  in 
our  manufacturing  towns  has  appeared ;  the  tendency  is  to  the 
employment  of  whole  families  in  the  mills.  Here  may  be  an 
advantage  for  the  future.  Families  must  have  homes  ;  and  if  they 
are  so  cared  for  as  to  be  true  homes,  those  who  grow  up  in  them 
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may  find  better  opportunities  for  self -improvement  than  in  board- 
ing-houses. In  its  best  days,  the  factory  boarding-house  was  but 
a  tent  in  the  wilderness  to  the  sojourning  mill-girl,  whence  she 
looked  with  moist  eyes  to  the  home  that  awaited  her  in  some  rural 
Canaan  bej'ond,  her  type  of  Heaven. 

Whether  in  families  or  in  boarding-houses,  moral  safeguards  will 
always  be  necessar}'  to  the  welfare  of  a  floating  population ;  and 
not  least  for  the  larger  liberty  of  those  who  do  not  need  them. 
Work,  the  mere  use  of  the  hands,  as  we  all  know,  has  in  it  do 
moral  or  progressive  quality.  Work  is  only  great  through  the  im- 
pulse that  guides  it,  the  motive  in  the  worker*s  mind.  The  laborer 
must  be  greater  than  his  occupation,  or  it  will  crush  him.  Work 
and  money  both  find  their  only  real  value  in  lending  power  to  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  in  strengthening  the  forces  of  humanity  for 
good.  The  factorj'  is  a  prison,  if  the  toilers  therein  cannot  find 
their  way  out  of  it,  whenever  that  is  their  desire.  Education  is 
the  laborer's  right,  and  it  is  a  key  that  opens  many  doors. 

A  modern  writer  has  well  said,  with  regard  to  liberal  advantages 
of  education  for  all :  "It  is  obvious  that  the  more  any  man  knows 
of  a  great  subject,  the  less  likelihood  there  is  of  his  continuing  in 
the  position  of  a  weaver  or  a  carpenter.  Intellectual  vitality  sig- 
nifies social  elevation  ;  and  though  some  may  be  disposed  to  ask 
the  grave  question,  'How  could  societ}'  dispense  with  its  weavers 
or  carpenters  ? '  yet  our  business  relates  primarily  to  the  higher 
cousiderations,  forasmuch  as  the  inan  is  of  more  importance  than 
the  weaver.  When  manhood  rises,  the  industrial  arts  will  feel  the 
benefit  of  the  elevation."  It  is  persons  who  make  a  people  ;  and  if 
we  are  a  humanely  civilized  peoi)le  we  shall  so  guard  the  occu- 
pations we  offer  our  citizens,  that,  if  we  cannot  make  them  intrin- 
sically elevating,  they  shall,  at  least,  not  be  de-humanizing.  If 
any  form  of  labor  needful  for  the  general  comfort  becomes  so,  it 
must  be  through  the  sellishness  or  neglect  of  those  who  control 
affairs.  And  we  have  no  better  lesson  for  the  future  than  that 
which  the  past  grew  to  vigorous  health  in  learning ;  that  a  free 
nation  can  grow  up  only  through  free  opportunities  of  self-devel- 
opment for  its  individual  nieuibers ;  that  high  personal  character 
only  can  ennoble  labor ;  but  that  character  can  and  does  elevate 
labor  of  any  kind  ;  and  that  it  is  not  so  much  by  industries  and 
l)roducts,  as  by  the  men  and  woukmi  who  make  their  work  lionora- 
blc,  that  we  are  to  estimate  the  value  of  our  American  civilization, 
and  find  our  true  place  among  the  nations. 
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Mr.  Kingsbi!ry:  In  his  introductory  remarks  before  the 
Department  of  Education,  on  Tuesday,  Dr.  Harris  made  a  generali- 
zation in  regard  to  the  intellectual  effect  of  different  kinds  of  era- 
ploj^ment  upon  the  laborer,  which  is  well  worth  recalling,  and 
which  agrees  in  general  with  the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Wright  in 
his  essay.  The  doctor  said  that,  in  hana  labor,  in  that  minute 
division  of  labor  by  which  one  man  becomes  expert  in  doing  a 
single  thing,  the  tendency  is  to  narrow  the  range  of  thought,  and 
to  weaken  the  mind,  while  in  using  machiner}',  where  one  machine 
is  made  to  do  the  work  of  many  hands,  the  care  and  superintend- 
ence of  such  a  machine  has  a  directly  contrary  effect,  and  the 
machine  becomes  a  mind  expander,  and  an  intellectual  educator  to 
the  person  having  it  in  charge.  My  personal  experience  in  manu- 
facturing has  been  mostly  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of 
metallic  goods,  and  in  this  department  of  the  arts  a  great  variety'  of 
ingenious  machinery  is  used,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  for 
the  reason  which  Dr.  Harris  has  given,  this  class  of  workers  in 
metals  are,  as  a  class,  more  intelligent  than  those  emplo3'ed  in  the 
simpler  and  more  uniform  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving ; 
though  even  these  have  their  advantages.  And  there  can  be  no 
question  of  the  superiorit}'  of  the  educational  influence  of  a  finished 
pin  machine  upon  the  man  who  manages  it,  over  the  occupation  of 
winding  wire  to  make  pin  heads.  And  it  is  just  this  sort  of  thing 
that,  in  Mr.  Wright's  view,  distinguishes  the  factory  system  of 
labor  from  the  isolated,  individual  home  or  shop  labor  of  a  previous 
era.  Dr.  Harris  characterizes  the  one  as  analytic,  the  other  as 
svnlhctic. 

The  establishment  of  the  Messrs.  Cheney,  in  South  Manchester, 
Conn.,  where  almost  everything  in  the  place  is  under  the  control 
of  one  establishment,  has  l)een  spoken  of  a[)[)rovingly.  This  is  an 
interesting  and  wonderful  establishment,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  its  managers.  But  I  <loubt  if  it  is  in  this  \\t\y  that  on  the  whole 
the  best  results  aie  likelv  to  be  obtained,  and  should  rejrard  it 
rather  as  an  admirable  exception  than  a  model  to  be  imitated, 
unless  under  exceptional  circumstances.  For,  in  the  first  place, 
as  a  rule,  icolated  establishments  lal)or  under  verv  considerable 
disadvantages  in  the  [)r()secuti()n  of  their  business.  The  best  place 
to  carry  on  any  branch  of  manufacturing,  is  in  a  community  where 
that  business  is  already  established  and  largely  pursued.  There 
is  a  great  deal  which  is  incidental  to  every  such  lousiness  that  must 
])e  supplied  from  the  outside,  as,  for  exami)le,  suitable  machinery, 
daily  repairs  of  that  machinery,  chemicals,  and  other  supi)]ies.  and 
one  establishment  can  hardly  furnish  business  to  support  thise 
auxiliary  needs,  but  a  number  will.  Then,  where  a  business  is 
largeh'  pursued,  the   whole    community  becomes  to  some  degree 
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educated  to  it,  insensibly,  and  a  supply  of  partly  trained  work- 
men is  thus  alwaj's  on  hand  to  draw  from,  which  will  possess 
great  advantages  over  those  who  begin  in  a  state  of  entire  igno- 
rance. Furthermore,  while  in  the  matter  of  the  control  of  the 
liquor  traffic,  and  in  some,  perhaps  all,  other  matters  which  belong 
to  the  domain  of  general  police,  the  isolated  factory  village,  owned 
and  controlled  by  one  establishment,  has  very  great  advantages. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are  overbalanced  by  others  w^ch 
belong  to  the  aggregated  communit}'  system. 

It  is  important,  above  all  things,  that  our  operative  should  be  a 
man  and  a  citizen,  bearing  his  proportion  of  the  burdens,  feeling 
his  due  weight  of  responsibility ;  with  this  in  view,  I  regard  it  as 
of  inestimable  advantage  that  he  be  the  owner  of  his  own  home. 
There  is  nothing  like  it  as  a  promoter  of  order,  of  self-respect,  of 
freedom  from  labor  troubles,  and  of  general  character.  But  I 
must  not  pursue  this  subject  too  far.  I  would  like  to  show  you 
some  streets  of  houses  in  my  own  town,  all  owned  and  occupied  by 
our  workmen,  all  tasteful,  comfortable  homes.  It  would  explain 
what  I  mean  better  than  anything  which  I  can  say. 
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IV.    TEN   HOURS.* 
BT    REV.    J.    H.   JONES,    OF   NORTH   ABINGTON,    MASS. 

The  factory  system  has  come  to  mankind  to  stay.  This  is  now 
said  on  every  hand.  It  has  become  so  woven  into  the  web  of 
modem  society  that  it  cannot  be  drawn  out  without  destroj'ing  that 
web.  Unknown  in  the  world  until  about  a  century  ago,  it  is  to  be, 
for  good  or  for  il,  an  integral  part  of  human  life  on  the  ear|h  from 
henceforth,  so  far  as  we  can  take  any  sens  of  that  life.  And 
whatever  we  would  do  to  better  th^  lot  of  men,  we  must  do  with 
that  system  in.  The  betterment  of  society  is  not  in  any  wise  to 
be  gaind  by  removing  that  system. 

The  law  of  aU  helthfhl  progres  is  to  work  thru  that  which  exists 
op  to  that  which  is  better ;  and  this  law  we  endevor  failhfuly  to 
observ.  Now  of  that  portion  of  the  factory  system  which  is 
specialy  concemd  with  the  manufacture  of  textil  fabrics,  one  of 
the  primary  facts  is  that  quite  the  larger  part  of  the  operativs, 
from  three-fifths  to  three-fourths,  ar  women  and  minors  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  and  the  drive  in  that  direction  increases. 
Concerning  these  women  and  minors,  a  further  fact  is  that  they  ar 
most  sensitiv  to  those  conditions  which  make  for  human  welfare 
or  ilfare ;  and  hence,  human  society  is  most  deeply  aflfected  thru 
them.  No  questions,  therfor,  are  more  directly  within  our 
province  than  those  which  ask  what  effects  the  factory  system  pro- 
duces on  this  largest  portion  of  the  help,  who  ar  essential  to  its 
existence,  and  what  may  be  done  to  improve  their  condition  under 
the  system  ? 

Now  right  on  the  face  of  the  historj'  of  the  system  in  this  coun- 
tr}',  another  fact  appears,  which  wil  not  be  qucstiond,  I  think,  by 
any.  The  factor}'  system,  constantly  tends  to  work  out  the  better 
clases  of  persons  from  among  the  operntivs,  and  to  work  in  those 
of  inferior  grade.  The  evidences  of  this  are  too  manifold  and 
familiar  to  need  mention.  That  system  has  lowerd  the  level  of 
New  England  society  more  degrees  than  it  can  recover  in  genera- 
tions. With  al  our  strength,  we  desire  to  effect  that  recover}', 
and  we  ar  seeking  the  way  thereunto. 

♦  The  writer  has  endcvord  to  conform  the  speling  of  this  article,  with 
8ome  exceptions,  to  the  "Ten  Rules  of  the  Speling  Reform  Association," 
recently  promulgated. 
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There  is  a  third  fact,  which  I  feel  sure  also  wil  not  be  questiond 
by  any ;  which  is,  that  hours  of  labor  beyond  a  certain  limit,  ar  too 
long,  that  when  this  limit  is  past,  labor  becomes  exhaosting  toO, 
and  that  it  thereby  deteriorates  the  bodily  condition,  lowers  the 
moral  tone,  and  debases  the  whole  being.  It  is  essential,  ther- 
fore,  to  the  elevation  of  the  factory  operativs,  that  the  day's  labor 
should  be  short  enuf,  and  the  hours  few  enuf,  so  that  time 
and  strength  may  be  left  for  the  elevating  forces  to  hay  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  practical  question  would  seem  to  be 
plainly  this :  — 

What  is  that  which  can  now  be  done  by  society  for  the  factory 
operativs,  b}'  way  of  modifying  the  conditions  of  their  labor, 
which  being  done  wil  thru  its  natural  working  help  to  improve 
them  in  their  very  selves,  and  elevate  them  in  ihe  scale  of  human 
existence? 

And  to  this  question,  I  reply  without  hesitation,  that  a  reduction 
of  the  hours  of  labor  to  ten,  in  all  those  districts  where  more  hours 
prevail,  is  the  greatest  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  their 
labor,  which  society  can  now  make  for  the  factory  operativs  of  the 
land.  Let  me  present  certain  considerations  which  espedaly 
move  me  to  this  view. 

The  primal  law  of  all  righteous  society  is  that  it  shal  be  such  in 
its  shape  and  structure  as  wil  naturaly  tend  to  work  out  the  welfare 
of  all  who  compose  it ;  and  this  welfare  not  merely  in  the  bodily 
or  animal  range,  but  also  in  the  highest  or  spiritual  range.  The 
aim  for  this  constitutes  the  essential  life  of  both  Christianity  and 
humanity  ;  and  the  noblest  hopes  and  aspirations  of  modern  society 
drive  toward  this  result  with  a  power  and  directnes  never  known 
among  men  before.  By  those,  therfore,  who  hav  the  true  wel- 
fare of  mankind  at  heart,  no  system  of  society  can  be  accepted 
which  is  seen  to  work  at  any  point  agenst  the  welfare  of  those 
who  compose  it ;  but  they  must  require  thJt  the  system  be  re- 
shaped and  modified,  until  it  not  only  does  not  work  agenst,  but 
does  work  for  that  true  welfare. 

The  primal  law  of  a  righteous  society  is  ethical  not  economic,  is 
moral,  not  financial ;  and  while  the  economic  law  and  the  financial 
condition  cannot  be  disregarded,  while  indeed  the}' must  be  obeyed, 
nevertheles,  the  moral  law  must  over  dominate,  and  the  economic 
law  may  hav  way  only  in  subordination  to  the  moral.     For  in- 
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dustrial  succes  thru  the  reign  of  eeonomie  law  in  disregard  of 
moral  law,  is  the  rotennes  of  Babylon  and  Tyre,  of  Carthage  and  of 
Rome.  Our  work  as  an  asoeiation,  if  I  understand  it  aright,  is  to 
set  moral  law  above  economic  law,  is  to  set  the  two  laws  together 
in  their  proper  proi)ortions  and  relations,  and  to  show  how  they 
can  be  made  to  work  together  in  harmonj-,  with  both  completely 
effectiv.  In  this  work,  we  seek  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  to 
that  end,  1  wil  endevor  to  show  why  the  next  step  which  society 
should  take  in  behalf  of  the  factor}-  operativs  should  be  to  estab- 
lish ten  hours. 

The  problem  of  civilization  is  to  produce  a  race  of  ideal  human 
beings.  Every  human  being  comes  at  a  cost ;  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
better  the  grade  of  the  beings,  the  higher  their  cost,  while  the 
cheai>er  their  cost  the  lower  their  grade.  Low  wages  mean  cheap 
men,  and  cheap  men  mean  a  low  civilization  ;  and  the  lowering  of 
wages  when  it  becomes  permanent,  means  the  sliding  of  society 
down  the  way  of  decay  to  extinction.  Higher  wages  mean  cost- 
lier men,  and  costlier  men  mean  a  higher  civilization.  And  a 
permanent  raising  of  wages  means  the  elevation  of  the  whole 
of  society  in  all  the  nobilities  of  life.  But  the  costlier  men,  and 
therfore  of  l)etter  grade,  must  come  first,  for  civilization  is  pro- 
duced by  men,  and  then  the  higher  wages  wil  follow.  How  shal 
the  better  grade  of  men  be  obtaind  ? 

Better  men,  better  women,  better  human  beings,  these  can  only 
come  thru  better  conditions.  Environment,  within  certain  limits, 
is  an  adamantine  wall  set  about  the  soul  of  a  man,  which  he  can- 
not pas,  and  to  which  his  soul  nuist  shape  itself,  whether  it  wil  or 
no.  And  the  adamantine  environment  of  the  stone  wall  of  a 
factory  cramps  and  dwarfs  with  pitiles  hurt  the  tenderer  souls  of 
women  and  children,  much  more  than  those  of  men ;  and  the  •'  les 
hours "  thev  ar  within  that  environment,  the  les  is  the  hurt. 
Therfore,  one  of  the  most  essential  better  conditions  which  must 
be  provided,  if  a  higher  civilization  is  to  arise,  is  *^  les  hours*'  in 
each  dav's  labor  for  those  women  and  childien;  and  the  ''les 
hours  "  which  we  ask,  are  ten  hours,  instead  of  the  eleven,  eleven 
and  a  half,  an<l  twelve  hours  a  day,  which  ar  workt  in  most  mils 
outside  of  Massachusetts. 

But  a  higher  civilization  always  means  and  requires  the  posses- 
sion by  those  who  work  of  a  greater  amount,  and  a  more  ecjual 
proportion  of  this  world's  goods.     Now  the  grain  of  human  nature 
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is  such  that  men  cannot  hay  of  this  world's  goods  more  than  they 
can  seize  and  hold.  The  power  to  seize  and  hold  depends  at 
bottom  on  moral  strength.  Long  hours  of  manual  labor  wear  out 
the  life  and  waste  the  moral  strength  of  the  laborer ;  and  agenst 
this  destructiv  effect  not  even  the  highest  religious  influences  which 
they  can  receive  can  protect  the  average  human.  The  reservoir  of 
life  must  be  kept  fild  to  the  brim,  if  one  is  to  float  stedily  in  the 
higher  ranges  of  the  human  faculties.  But  long  hours  of  bodily 
toil  draw  that  life  down  at  times,  even  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
toilers  sink  into  their  lowest  brute  impulses.  Only  thru  "les 
hours "  of  daily  toil  can  mankind  rise  and  dwel  in  their  higher 
humanhood,  and  acquire  sufficient  strength  to  seize  and  hold  that 
larger  share  of  the  world's  welth,  which  is  justly  theirs.  '*  Les 
hours,"  better  humanhood,  higher  wages,  —  this  is  God's  straight 
and  narrow,  economic  way  to  the  heven  of  human  nobility,  dweling 
in  the  midst  of  universal  and  everlasting  abundance.  But  the  case 
may  be  presented  in  another  light,  as  follows :  — 

To  produce  ideal  human  beings  is  one  end  for  which  society 
exists.  Perfected  humanity  made  a  reality  in  every  human  on  the 
globe ;  this  is  the  aim  and  hope  of  the  best  of  mankind  today. 
But  in  rising  toward  that  perfected  humanity,  culture  is  essential. 
Culture  is  the  bringing  of  what  is  highest  and  finest  in  the  favord 
ones  of  men  to  bear  ui)on  mankind,  to  make  every  individual  finer 
in  grain  and  higher  in  grade. 

Now,  just  as  a  garden  cannot  be  brought  under  culture  without 
time  and  strength  ar  taken  for  that  work,  so  nuich  more,  human 
beings  cannot  be.  Moreover,  a  certain  spring  and  strength  of 
vitahty  must  be  in  the  persons  for  the  culture  to  work  in  effectively ; 
and  this  spring  and  strength  of  life  can  be  in  them  onh'  as  it  is 
saved  out  of  the  hours  in  which  they  toil  to  get  their  daily  bred. 
And  to  me  it  apears  certain  that  when  women  and  children  toil 
eleven  hours  or  more  a  day  in  a  factory,  they  hav,  as  a  clas,  no 
strength  left  for  the  higher  uses  of  culture,  refinement,  and  eleva- 
tion. How  shal  culture  be  made  a  realit}'  for  those  women  and 
children  ? 

The  true  ideal  of  societv  is  that  in  which  all  who  labor  have 
culture,  and  all  who  hav  culture  labor.  P'or  the  man  is  better  off, 
and  society  is  better  off  when  each  person  of  finest  quality  shares 
somewhat  in  the  coarser  forms  of  toil,  while  each  one  who  must 
needs  be  a  mere  laborer  livs  alike  with  all  others  in  the  atmos- 
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fere  of  the  finest  iDfiuences  there  ar ;  just  as  all  flowers  grow  up 
into  the  same  air,  and  sunshine  and  rain.  This  ideal  of  society 
was  mesurably  ilustrated  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  the  architects 
and  sculptors  of  the  great  Gothic  cathedrals  wrought  side  by  side 
with  artisans  of  every  grade,  sharing  the  toil  and  rough-handednes 
with  the  humblest  laborers. 

To  help  society  rise  toward  this  ideal,  the  number  of  those  who 
combine  in  themselvs  both  labor  and  culture,  must  needs  be  made 
and  kept  as  large  as  possible.  Every  person  is  capable  of  culture, 
needs  culture,  and  therfore  has  the  right  to  culture,  each  in  their 
degree,  so  far  as  the  conditions  of  culture  can  be  produced  and 
sustaind  by  society ;  and  that  right  does  not  end,  when  one  leavs 
the  common  school.  Rather,  what  societj'  is  for,  in  part,  is  to 
provide  the  best  conditions  of  culture  it  ca.n  for  all  its  members 
thraout  the  whole  of  their  lives. 

To  acquire  culture  requires  time  and  strength,  and  is  next  in 
importance  after  a  living.  Indeed,  a  living  loses  half  its  value, 
when  it  can  only  be  gotten  under  conditions  which  shut  out  the 
use  of  that  living  in  developing  the  higher  side  of  our  nature.  But 
to  the  average  human,  working  eleven  hours  or  more,  shut  up  in 
the  ])arrak  w^lls  of  a  factory,  culture  is  impossible.  So  toiling, 
they  can  hav,  as  a  clas,  neither  the  strength  nor  disposition  to 
acquire  it.  Born  as  they  ar,  and  must  be,  under  the  present  con- 
ditions of  society,  they  cannot  even  try  to  better  themselves,  for 
they  hav  not  strength  enough,  nay,  in  man}'  cases,  tliey  cannot 
wish  to  try.  And  the  reason  is,  that  eleven  or  more  hours  a  day 
of  labor  has  taken  the  vitality  right  out  of  them,  so  that  they  are 
made  incapable  of  the  needful  effort. 

Therfore,  the  verj-  first  and  least  step  which  can  be  taken  on 
the  way  to  a  higher  human  condition  is  to  reduce  the  hours  of 
labor  everywhere  to  ten.  And  most  of  all,  is  this  needful  for  the 
weakest  and  tenderest  clas  of  all,  the  women  and  minors.  Ten 
hours  for  a  day's  work  and  no  more,  —  this  is  the  one  good  which 
can  be  done,  which  wil  lighten  every  burden  ;  and  is  of  far  more 
value  than  any  practicable  increas  of  wages  can  be. 

But  it  may  be  that  some  manager  of  a  mil,  wil  say  (human 
nature  being  what  it  is),  that  it  is  no  part  of  his  busines  to  help 
produce  a  race  of  ideal  human  beings  ;  that  it  is  his  busines  to 
make  his  mil  pa}'  as  large  dividends  as  he  can  ;  that  what  he  has 
to  do  with  the  help  is  to  work  them,  paying  them  ful  market  wages 
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promptly,  and  giving  to  every  one  his  dae ;  but  that  when  they 
hav  past  out  of  the  factory  gate,  the}*  ar  nothing  more  to  him  thin 
any  body  else,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be,  and  tint 
such  talk  as  the  above  is  all  vapor.    To  such  an  one,  I  wooU 
reply  that  his  view,  however  in  harmony  with  busines  on  the  street, 
has  no  God,  nor  Bible,  nor  Saviour,  nor  sweetnes  and  light,  nor 
human  brotherhood  in  it,  and  is  in  harsh  discord  with  the  highest 
aspirations  of  the  race.     Such  a  view  is  fit  only  for  the  kingdom 
of  Mammon.     It  is  paganism  in  practical  life,  aiid  wil  be  surely 
oondemd  at  the  bar  of  the  hart  of  Christendom  in  this  last  quar- 
tet of  the  19th  centur}'.    But  in  that  kingdom  of  righteousnes, 
which  is  now  coming  down  on  the  erth,  and  having  more  and  mwe 
sway  among  men,  the  primary  end  of  a  cotton  mil  wil  be  to  pro- 
vide a  means  of  support  for  those  who  work  in  it,  under  those 
conditions  which  shal  be  found  most  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
each  individual,  and  of  the  whole  community  together,  toward  the 
ideal  state  of  likenes  to  Jesus  Christ.     And  the  first  and  most 
important  step  that  can  now  be  taken  in  forming  over  society  in 
that  direction  is  to  make  ten  hours  the  day's  work  for  the  women 
and  children  in  all  our  factories. 

But  some  one  wil  say  that  we  ar  singing  a  siren's  ^ong,  and  sail- 
ing in  a  baloon.  We  know  that  it  is  not  so.  We  know  that  we  ar 
singing  a  true  profct's  song,  and  walking  on  solid  reality.  Alredy 
has  what  wc  seek  begun  to  apcar  in  gladnes  and  beuty  on  the 
erth.  Alredy  docs  it  hav  a  habitation  and  a  name,  and  giv 
promis  of  the  greater  good  that  is  coming.  The  name  is  South 
Manchester,  Connecticut,  and  the  habitation  is  the  village  there 
planted.  That  is  the  briglitest  and  most  blessed  spot  these  eyes 
hav  seen  in  all  the  factor}'  districts  of  the  land,  and  the  primal 
condition  which  makes  the  lovlincH  of  this  sweet  oasis  i)ossible,  in 
the  midst  of  the  drear  desolation  of  toil  of  an  eleven  and  twelve 
hour  State,  is  l^en  Hours,  And  the  most  liartful,  hopeftil,  joyful 
work  which  can  be  done  today  for  the  factory  o^wrativs,  is  to  set 
about  turning  every  factory  village  into  a  South  Manchester,  Con- 
necticut. 

Why  we  ar  so  strenuous,  for  Ton  Hours,  as  the  one  first  step 
which  should  now  be  taken  for  the  benefit  of  the  women  and  youth 
among  the  operativs,  wil  ftirther  apoar  when  wo  point  out  cer- 
tain distinct  dostruotiv  eflfects  of  more  hours.  We  ar  aware  that 
we  can  giv  only  general  impressions,  for  statistics,  so  far  as  we 
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know,  do  not  exist.  But  we  shal  endevor,  in  our  statements,  not 
to  go  beyond  what  a  candid  survey  would  fairly  warrant.  As  we 
understand  it,  theA,  a  work-day  of  eleven  or  more  hours  in  a 
factory  is  deleterious  in  its  effects  upon  women,  and  minors  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  in  the  following  particulars  : 

It  deteriorates  the  parental  power  of  women  (and  much  more  of 
girls  who  ar  to  become  women),  so  that  they  bear  offspring  which 
are  few,  weakend  and  short-lived,  while  to  some  extent  the  power 
itself  is  destroyd. 

It  saps  the  fountains  of  life  in  youth  at  the  tender  age  of  about 
fourteen,  when  they  ar  peculiarly  sensitiv  to  influences  which  affect 
their  vitality ;  so  that  it  tends  to  make  them  weak  and  puny,  and 
to  cut  off  their  lives  early.  What  discussion,  what  resolution, 
what  emest  action  do  we  see  in  behalf  of  our  school  children, 
that  the  school-rooms  should  be  high  and  wel  ventilated  ;  and  yet 
the  children  are  to  be  in  them  but  about  five  hours  and  a  half  a 
day,  five  days  in  the  week,  forty  weeks  in  the  year,  altogether. 
Nevertheles,  all  this  effort  put  forth  for  them  deserves  our  ap- 
plause. But  if  the  air  of  a  school-room  becomes  so  easily  unfit  to 
be  breathed,  and  the  j'outh  who  attend  ar  so  liable  to  be  injured 
by  it,  tho  they  ar  in  it  comparativly  so  short  a  time,  what  ought 
we  not  to  say  and  to  do  in  behalf  of  those  youth  who  ar  com- 
peld  to  work  twice  five  hours  and  a  half  a  day,  and  even  more,  six 
days  in  the  week,  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  in  the  stifling  air  of 
a  cotton  or  woolen  mil,  fild  with  the  fine,  injurious  dust.  Double 
twice  all  the  urgenc}'  that  ever  has  beeu  manifested  for  our  school 
children,  and  you  wil  only  begin  at  what  ought  to  be  done  for  our 
3'outh  in  the  cotton  mils ;  and  the  first  of  all  wise  doings  for  their 
good  is,  to  shorten  the  da}'  to  ten  hours. 

Again,  eleven  hours  or  more  of  work  a  day  in  a  factory  exhausts 
in  a  measure  the  vitality,  and  wears  out  the  life  of  the  operativs ; 
so  that  while  they  liv  they  liv  in  a  low  vital  condition,  and  when 
they  die,  many,  at  least,  die  before  their  time.  In  short,  eleven 
hours  or  more  is  overicork,  and  overwork,  which  so  wears  out  the 
ranks  of  the  operativs,  that  wer  they  not  recruited  from  without, 
from  among  those  who  have  grown  up  under  more  favorable  con- 
ditions, they  would,  in  a  few  generations  become  wel  nigh  extinct. 

And  finaly,  this  exhaustion  of  the  vital  forces,  lowers  the  whole 
moral  tone,  debases  the  entire  being,  and  makes  a  high  level  of 
morality  impossible.     The  mule  spinner,  overworkt  and  exhausted. 
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drinks  because  he  is  ovcrworkt  and  exhausted ;  and  the  back-boy 
that  works  with  him  becomes  a  spinner,  and  follows  right  after  io 
his  steps.  The  weaver-girl,  overworkt  and  exhausted,  is  slatternly 
in  her  dres  and  wasteful  in  her  waj^s,  because  she  is  too  weary  to 
do  better.     And  so  it  is  thruout  the  round  of  tlie  operative. 

For  these  effects  individuals  ar  not  to  blame.  The  effects  ar 
those  of  the  system,  and  cannot  be  much  ameliorated  by  any 
efforts  for  relief  which  kind-harted  people  may  make,  except  one. 
If  the  kind-harted  wil  unite,  and  persuade  the  managers  to  cut  off 
the  last  hour,  or  more  as  is  needed,  and  shorten  the  day  to  Ten 
Hours,  by  this  they  wil  work  a  relief  that  wil  be  effectiv,  per- 
manent and  the  caus  of  great  joy.  For  be  it  known  to  all,  that 
the  golden  song  of  all  factor}^  operative  is  Ten  Hours,  and  that  to 
obtain  this  is  to  obtain  the  greatest  good,  which  society  can  now 
confer  u[)on  them. 

But  some  persons  wil  say,  and  speak  honestly  in  saying  it,  that 
eleven  hours  is  not  overwork,  and  demand  the  evidence.  For  a 
few,  rare,  exceptional,  vigorous,  hardend,  vital  men  it  is  not. 
But  cast  iron  men  do  not  count,  in  such  a  question  as  we  ar  con- 
sidering. Here,  they  who  ar  to  be  chiefly  counted  ar  the  tpomen 
and  children  y  the  poor  and  tender  and  weak,  those  who  hav  the 
least  power  to  endure  hardnes  and  strain.  Concerning  these  it  is 
that  we  hav  to  judge  ;  and  as  we  hav  no  statistics,  it  certainly  is 
fitting  to  take  some  account  of  what  they  themselvs,  and  those 
nearest  them  think.  Speaking  from  some  observation,  I  do  not 
believe  a  woman  can  be  found,  who  is  working  the  day  of  eleven 
or  more  hours,  but  will  say,  it  is  overwork ;  nor  one  who  is  ob- 
serving any  kinswomen  or  children  so  working,  but  wil  say  the 
same.  In  fine,  I  believe  it  to  be  the  universal  conviction  of  all 
among  the  operativs  themselvs,  who  are  mature  enuf  to  hav  any 
opinion  on  the  subject,  that  eleven  hours  or  more  a  day  is  not  only 
overwork,  but  such  overwork  as  wears  many  out  long  before  their 
time. 

In  support  of  this  belief,  I  quote  the  following  statements  of 
operativs,  as  found  on  page  202  of  the  Report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  for  the  current  year. 

One  operativ  says,  "  If  a  child  of  a  certain  age  goes  to  work 
in  the  mil,  constantly  breathing  a  temperature  of  90®  both  winter 
and  summer,  it  is  sure  to  grow  up  puny,  and  die  early.  I  get  so 
exhausted,  that  I  can  scarcely   drag  myself   home  when   night 
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comes."  Another  says  ''*•  that  he  had  seen  children  in  the  mil  who 
claimd  to  be  fourteen  years  of  age,  but  who  wer  very  small  for 
their  age ;"  and  ^'  that  children  put  into  the  mils  at  this  age  often 
become  useles  when  they  reach  their  twentieth  year."  Yet  an- 
other says :  ^^  One  of  the  evils  existing  in  this  city  is  the  gradual 
extinction  of  the  male  operativ.  The  female  operativ  has  the 
preference."  The  last  testimony  shows  the  drive  of  the  whole 
system,  and  that  the  need  to  protect  the  women  and  children  sted- 
ily  increases.  This  general  conviction  of  the  operativs  themselvs, 
as  to  the  distructiv  effects  of  eleven  or  more  hours  of  labor  in  fac- 
tories, seems  to  me  a  great  fact  which  ought  to  be  decisiv  for 
^^  les  hours  "  until  clear  evidence  shal  be  brought  agenst  it. 

There  is  one  further  fact  concerning  our  factory  system,  bearing 
on  this  question,  which  is  not,  I  think,  general3''  realized,  but 
which  seems  peculiarly  fitted  to  move  the  hart  of  every  man  who 
has  a  hart,  in  favor  of  Ten  Hours.     It  is  this : 

Wherever  men  wholy  or  chiefly  work,  in  machine  shop  and 
foundry,  in  capenter  and  cabinet  shop,  in  boot  and  shoe  factory, 
in  every  place  where  the  strong,  the  masters,  the  voters  labor, 
there,  with  few  exceptions,  the  hours  ar  but  ten.  But  in  those 
factories  where  the  chief  part  of  the  help  ar  women  and  children, 
where  the  weak,  the  defenceles,  those  with  scarce  even  a  cry,  ar 
the  toilers,  there  the  hours  ar  eleven  or  more,  and  even  in  some 
cases  twelve.  The  men,  the  very  fountain  of  force  and  vigor, 
begin  their  work  in  the  morning  at  7  o'clock  ;  but  the  women. and 
children,  the  helples  ones,  who  can  only  toil  and  bear  and  die, 
they  wer  driven  in  thru  the  gates  to  their  tasks  a  half  an  hour 
before.  Noon  comes  and  the  men,  for  the  most  part,  hav  a  ful  hour 
for  dinner  and  rest,  while  the  women  and  children  ar  cut  down  to 
three-quarters  or  two-thirds  of  an  hour,  sometimes  to  but  five 
minutes  over  half  an  hour.  At  length  evening  draws  on,  and  at  six 
the  men  start  for  home,  their  tasks  all  ended  ;  but  it  must  be  half-past 
six  or  even  later  before  the  women  and  children  ar  permited  to 
breathe  free  air  and  set  out  to  reach  the  place  where  they  can  begin  to 
taste  their  evening  meal,  while  the  men  hav  aired}'  finisht  theirs. 
This  is  no  fancy  skech.  In  one  village  may  it  be  seen  all-together, 
in  mils  standing  side  by  side,  and  belonging  to  the  same  owners. 
And  I  learnd  it  on  the  ground  from  the  oi)erativs  themselvs.  But 
that  village  only  shows  it  all  on  one  spot.  The  same  thing  is  true 
over  the  whole  land,  except  that  the  mils  stand  in  different  places, 
insted  of  in  the  same  place. 
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Is  manhood  ded  in  the  harts  of  our  great  mil  managers,  that 
they  can  bind  the  heviest  burdens  on  those  least  able  to  bear  them, 
can  lay  a  whole  hoar  or  more  a  day,  three  hundred  days  in  tkke 
year,  upon  the  weakest  of  the  toilers,  when  they  could  make  Just  as 
much  profit  out  of  their  mils  every  year  without  that  hour?  If 
ever  there  was  a  knightly  deed  to  be  done  worthy  the  brightest 
days  of  chivalry,  it  is  to  break  off  the  yoke  of  that  eleventh  hour 
from  the  neck  of  the  patient  matrons,  and  timorsome  maidens,  and 
paling  children,  who  toil  and  fade  and  leave  no  sign.  And  this 
leads  us  to  the  final  point  in  our  argument. 

What  is  certainly  the  chief  obstacle  to  a  universal  reduction  of 
hours  to  ten,  and  is  deemed  insuperable  by  some,  is  the  belief  that 
under  ten  hours  their  mils  cannot  be  made  to  pay.  As  they  woaM 
state  the  case,  it  now  takes  the  whole  work  of  the  mOs  for  ten 
hours  and  often  more,  to  pay  expenses,  and  all  the  profit  they  do  or 
can  make  is  in  the  eleventh  hour.  Tberf  ore,  to  cut  off  that  honr  would 
be  to  cut  off  all  their  profit,  and  force  thejn  to  run  at  least  without 
profit,  and  most  of  the  time  at  a  los,  or  shut  down  altogether. 
The  statement  is  indeed  plausible,  and  seems  complete  and  con- 
dusiv.  Nevertheles  it  has  no  foundation.  It  is  a  mirage.  Let 
us  take  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  and  see. 

The  great  factories  of  Massachusetts  ar  running  but  ten  hours. 
Some  of  them  voluntarily  establisht  the  ten  hour  day  before  the 
ten  hour  law  was  past,  eight  years  ago  ;  and  they  are  stil  running, 
and  tliey  do  declare  dividends.  Now,  not  one  of  the  managers  of 
the  great  mils  outside  of  Massachusetts  would  admit  that  they 
wer  inferior  in  capacity  to  those  in  that  State.  Then  they  can 
make  their  mils  pay  on  a  ten  hour  basis,  just  as  wel  as  the  others 
now  do  on  that  basis. 

To  explain  the  succes  of  the  ten  hour  mils,  it  is  claimd  by  some 
that  as  much  product  can  be  obtaind  in  ten  as  in  eleven  hours. 
Without  discusing  this  question,  one  or  two  facts  may  be  stated. 
In  cases  of  a  reduction  of  hours  from  thirteen  to  twelve  or  eleven, 
there  has  been  a  markt  inereas  in  the  product ;  as  in  the  case  of 
a  mil  some  fifteen  years  or  more  ago,  which  was  runing  thirteen 
hours  a  day  and  making  90,000  yards  of  print  cloth  a  week,  and 
which  a  i})a}i  took,  reduced  the  time  to  eleven  hours  a  day,  and 
raisd  the  product  to  120,000  yards  a  week,  with  the  same 
machinery  and  help.  It  is  now  generaly  tho  not  universaly 
admited,  that  an  eleven  hour  mil  is  more  profitable  than  one  that 
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nins  longer.  But  when  the  question  comes  of  reducing  the  hours 
to  t^n,  there  is  the  very  wide  spred  feeling  that  most  mils,  and 
especialy  those  which  make  print  cloth,  cannot  be  made  to  produce 
as  much.  And  from  considerable  investigation  I  am  convinced  that 
the  eleventh  hour  is  the  border  land  of  maximum  product. 

Nevertheles  there  was  more  wisdom  than  is  often  packt  in  so  few 
words,  in  the  saying  of  a  great  manufacturer,  who  runs  his  factory 
but  ten  hours  in  an  eleven  hour  State,  and  with  signal  succes : 
''Good  management  is  more  than  the  eleventh  hour."  And  it  may 
wel  be  added,  The  help  can  endure  better  the  strain  of  thoro 
disciplin  in  a  ten  hour  da}-,  than  in  one  of  eleven  hours. 

But  the  great  and  conclusiv  position  in  favor  of  ten  hours, 
which  a  large  manufacturer  taut  me,  and  which  has  been  repeatedly 
acknowlegd  to  me  b}'  others  since,  is  as  follows : 

Even  if  the  product  of  tfie  mils  in  a  ten  hour  day  be  les  than  in 
a  longer  one,  nevertheles  the  mils  wil  be  just  as  profitable  under 
ten  hours  with  les  product,  as  under  more  hours  with  greater 
product,  provided  onl}-  the  shorter  day  is  generaly  adopted.  And 
this  is  the  argument  which  shows  it  to  be  so. 

l*rofit  is  the  margin  between  cost  of  production  and  price  of 
sale ;  and  is  chiefly  determind,  not  by  the  amount  of  goods  pro- 
duced, but  by  the  relation  which  exists  between  that  amount  and 
what  the  market  calls  for.  If  the  call  for  goods  increases  faster 
than  they  ar  produced,  the  margin  widens,  and  the  profit  is  larger. 
But  if  on  the  other  hand  production  increases  faster  than  the 
goods  ar  called  for,  the  margin  narrows,  and  sometimes  pases  to 
tlie  minus  side,  so  that  the  goods  ar  produced  at  a  los.  Hence  it 
may  be  the  case  that  iucreas  of  production  diminislies  profit,  and 
diminution  of  production  increases  prolit ;  l)ecaus,  while  the 
product  diminishes,  the  margin  widens  more  rapidly.  To  illus- 
trate :  In  the  print  cloth  boom  of  the  spring  of  18S0,  when  the 
margin  on  print  cloth  ran  up  to  two  cents  a  yard,  some  mils 
doubled  their  sets  of  help,  and  ran  night  and  day.  By  tliis  means 
they  piled  the  goods  upon  the  market  so  rapidly,  as  to  ])reak  it 
down  altogether,  and  in  a  few  weeks  all  mils  wer  barely  paying 
expenses;  wheras,  had  all  which  wer  runing  more  hours  then, 
reduced  the  day  to  ten  hours,  and  had  all  run  just  one  day  in  a 
day,  the  market  would  hav  staid  high,  and  all  would  hav  had  a 
long  season  of  large  profits,  and  been  nnich  better  off  in  the  end ; 
while  the  constant,  dredful  burden  of  the  eleventh  hour  would  hav 
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been  lifted  forever  from  the  operativ  class.  O  would  that  it  might 
hav  been !  In  fine,  so  decidedly  does  a  diminution  of  product 
tend  to  widen  the  margin  and  increas  the  profit,  and  is  thus  a 
conservativ  measure,  that  should  a  reduction  of  hours  to  ten,  work 
such  diminution,  it  would  tend  to  raise  the  price  of  goods  so  that 
no  los  would  accrue.  Indeed,  if  the  change  wer  made  skilfuly,  at 
the  right  moment,  with  a  view  to  the  market,  an  increast  profit 
would  result.  We  ar  the  more  redv  to  belie v  this  when  we 
recollect  that  a  rise  of  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yard  on  the  price  of 
print  cloths  would  make  up  for  ever}'  los  that  could  accrue  thru 
diminution  of  product  causd  by  shortening  the  day  from  eleven  or 
more  hours  to  ten.  And  any  one  who  knows  how  sensitiv  the 
market  is,  wil  not  find  it  hard  to  believ  that  as  soon  aa  even  a 
slight  permanent  diminution  of  product  should  apear,  the  market 
would  rise  at  once  from  fear  of  future  scarcity.  In  short,  should 
a  general  change  to  ten  hours  cans  a  diminution  of  product,  a 
complete  readjustment  of  the  market  to  the  changed  conditions 
would  take  place,  and  the  mils  would  go  on  just  as  profitably  as 
before. 

But  one  practical  condition,  constant!}'  and  justly  insisted  on  by 
men  of  affairs,  we  also  would  emphasize.  The  movement  must  be 
general.  The  change  must  be  made  by  all  the  great  mils  together, 
and  this  for  reasons  too  obvious  to  need  statement. 

In  view  of  these  oousiderations,  all  who  care  for  the  welfare  of 
their  fellow-men  may  count  it  n  settled  question,  that  the  general 
reduction  of  the  hours  of  labor  from  eleven  to  ten  in  the  cotton, 
woolen  and  silk  factories  of  our  land  would  involve  no  perinanent^ 
nor  even  any  serious  temporary  los  of  projit;  hut  that  all  these  mils 
could  and  would  make  just  as  great  a  p>roJit  on  a  ten  hour  as  on  an 
eleven  hour  [basis.  Is  it  not  proper  for  us,  therfore,  ernestly  to 
ask  the  managers  of  our  great  mils,  if  the  interests  of  our  com- 
moi)  humanity  do  not  loudly  call  upon  tlicrn  all  together  to  adopt 
the  ten  hour  dav  as  soon  as  the  r.rran<>ements  can  be  made,  and 
to  enter  ui)on  making  the  arrangements  at  once.  And  the}'  may  Ik* 
sure  that  by  no  act  couhl  they  confer  a  tithe  of  the  joy  and  glad- 
nes  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  harts,  which  this  act  would  giv. 

Wii  hav  now  reacht  that  point  in  the  discnssion  where  we  come 
to  the  question  of  immediate  practical  action.  From  what  we  hav 
alredy  said  it  follows  that  there  ar  at  most  but  two  real  difllcul- 
ties  in  the  way  of  the  general  and  immediate  adoption  of  Ten 
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Hours ;  and  we  may  hope  that  one  of  these  does  not  exist,  at  least 
to  a  serious  extent.  One  difficulty  is  human  inertia,  or  the  indis- 
position to  change  the  establislit  order ;  and,  as  a  part  of  it,  a 
timidity  or  dred  to  act,  for  fear  some  others  wil  not  act  as  agreed. 
The  other,  which  I  would  fain  hope  does  not  exist,  is  human  per- 
versity, or  that  selfwil  which  wil  not  change  out  of  sheer  contrari- 
nes.  Such  selfwil  blinds  those  who  hav  its  bitter  drop  in  their 
lives,  so  that  perhaps  they  cannot  see  the  proofs  which  hav  been 
given,  and  so  cannot  belicv  it  safe  to  make  the  change.  But 
until  compeld  by  experience,  I  wil  not  belie v  that  there,  ar  enuf 
of  these  pervers  ones  to  need  to  be  taken  account  of.  1  wil  be- 
liev  while  I  can,  and  wil  hope  I  can  always  believ,  that  those 
keen  and  capable  men,  our  great  manufacturers,  who  ar  so  eager 
to  introduce  all  the  improved  machinery  they  can  find,  by  which 
with  the  same  power  to  get  more  product,  wil  also  be  wise  enuf 
on  their  busines  side,  and  manly  enuf  on  their  human  side,  to 
adopt  those  mesures  which  wil  improve  their  help  equaly  along 
with  the  improved  machinery,  so  that  the  help  also  shal  be  worth 
more  in  all  their  being  and  doing.  And  nothing  can  improve  eleven 
hour  toilers,  like  reducing  their  hours  to  ten. 

There  remains  for  us,  therfore,  tlie  one  great  practical  question, 
What  is  there  which  can  now  be  done,  with  a  fair  hope  of  bring- 
ing about  the  united  action  of  the  manufacturers  in  establishing 
Ten  Hours?  The  answer  to  this  question  wil  fiuish  the  task  which 
was  set  for  us  to  do. 

One  of  the  most  eminent  manufacturers  in  this  country,  the 
father  of  the  Atlanta  Exhibition,  in  a  letter  declining  to  take  part 
on  this  occasion,  says  :  — 

*'  The  application  of  machinery,  and  the  competitive  method 
have  reduced  the  labor  of  producing  cotton  clotli  in  such  measure 
that  one  woman  now  does  the  work  whii?h  would  have  required  one 
hundred  women  a  centurj'  since.  During  this  progress,  which  has 
been  natural  and  right,  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  legislation  b}' 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  regulate  the  hours  of  work  of 
adult  women  has  retarded  the  general  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labor ;  and  1  am  utterly  opposed  to  an}*  such  interference  with  the 
rights  of  women  as  forbid[s]  them  from  making  free  contracts.** 

Could  this  man  of  power  and  influence  but  hav  thot  it  proper  to 
stand  in  this  place  now,  and  from  his  stores  of  practical  wisdom 
hav  told  us  what  course  it  would  hav  been  best  to  hav  pursued  in 
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the  past  da^s ;  or  taking  things  as  they  now  ar,  to  hay  shown  as 
what  steps  ar  the  best  to  be  taken  now  to  bring  in  the  glad  day  of 
Ten  Honrs  for  ever}'  woman  and  child  of  the  factory  operativs  in 
our  land,  with  what  eager  ears  would  we  hav  listened  to  his  words. 
And  could  he  himself  hav  found  it  in  his  hart  to  take  the  lead  in 
action  to  make  his  plan  a  reality,  how  many  would  hay  hastend 
to  his  support,  and  helpt  urge  on  the  work  to  its  joj'ftil  consum- 
mation. And  even  3'et  could  he  be  persuaded  to  take  that  lead, 
and  giv  his  strength  to  the  achievment  of  so  excelent  a  good, 
greener  bays  than  the  Atlanta  Exhibition  could  ever  confer  woald 
be  his  reward,  even  a  living  crown  of  myriads  of  thankAil  harts. 

But  when  the  voice  that  is  gifted  to  guide  decides  to  be  silent, 
then  another  may  speak,  however  weak  it  may  be,  only  let  it  giy 
a  clear  and  certain  sound. 

The  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  has  said  that 
a  score  of  manufacturers  could,  be  named,  who  had  it  in  their 
power,  b}'  acting  together,  to  establish  ten  hours  at  once  thruoat 
all  the  manufacturing  districts  of  the  land  ;  but  as  yet  no  respons 
has  come.  So  I  take  up  the  saying,  and  utter  it  again.  The  per- 
fect way  of  peace  thru  right  doing  to  Ten  Hours  is  for  a  score  of 
men,  highest  in  power  among  the  manufacturers  of  textil  fabrics, 
to  say  the  word,  and  Ten  Hours  wil  prevail  in  a  month.  Others 
may  wel  act  with  these,  for  the  more  the  better  it  would  be ;  but 
by  whomsoever  of  them  gaind,  for  the  manufacturers  of  them- 
selvs  to  effect  this  result  would  be  to  do  a  work  of  such  exceeding 
good,  and  so  nearl}'  pure  from  every  il,  that  no  lover  of  men  could 
help  but  aplaud,  and  of  which  all  angels  must  surely  sing  praise. 
And  the  grant  of  the  ten  hour  day  so  given  would  win  the  harts 
of  the  operativs  as  no  other  deed  could  do,  and  would  establish  a 
friendly  union  of  feeling  which  would  last  for  many  3'eare  to  come. 

The  verv  first  work,  then,  is  to  apeal  to  the  great  manufactu- 
rers, who  can  at  once,  with  ease,  and  without  hazard,  by  the  mere 
turn  of  their  hand  acliiev  this  great  beneficence;  and  entreat 
them  just  to  make  tJiat  turn  of  the  hand.  And  wil  they  not  for 
one  moment  give  ear  to  the  apeal? 

Behind  me  ar  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of  women  and 
children  whose  only  lot  in  life  is  a  daily  round  of  unremiting  toil, 
with  never  one  hope  to  cheer  them  that  that  round  of  toil  wil  ceas, 
til  they  ar  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  grave.  But  the  cuting  off  from 
that  toil  of  one  hour  a  daj*  forever  would  be  a  relief  to  their  lives 
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and  a  Joy  to  their  harts,  which  cannot  be  told.  Marshald  in  vast 
and  pitiful  array  they  stand,  their  faces  set  toward  you,  the  mighty 
ones,  who  hold  almost  their  lives  in  your  power.  Their  lips  are  silent, 
and  their  tungs  ar  dumb;  but  in  mute  apeal  they  strech  their 
hands  and  gaze  with  longing  eyes  beseechingly  to  you,  praying 
ever  in  that  voiceles  speech,  OA,  ti;i7  you  not  grant  us  Ten  Hours  f 
And  I?    I  only  stand,  and  lift  the  curtain  on  the  scne. 

I  hav  heard  them  breathe  this  petition  in  the  privacy  of  home. 
I  have  heard  them  speak,  when  one  could  not  but  feel  that  their 
hart  spoke  out  fVom  its  depths ;  and  their  first  and  most  ernest 
petition  is  for  Ten  Hours.  It  was  a  woman's  lips  which  coind  the 
saving,  when  speaking  of  Ten  Hours,  "It  would  be  the  greatest 
6oon  which  could  be  given  to.  the  factory  operati vs."  Thru  the 
lips  of  that  woman  the  hart  of  all  factory  operativs  spoke. ^  And 
can  it  be  that  the  great  manufacturers  can  hear  this  apcal  from 
out  the  inmost  hart  of  their  help,  and  remember  that  they  can 
yield  to  it  without  imperiling  one  interest ;  and  3*et  shut  their  own 
harts  like  iron  doors,  and  refuse  to  grant  to  that  help  their 
**  g^reatest  boon?"    Oh,  may  it  not,  may  it  not  be  ! 

Yet  the  apeal,  to  be  effectiv,  must  so  be  brot  home  to  the  men 
of  power,  that  they  wil  fairly  give  it  heed ;  and  when  they  hav 
given  heed,  a  practical  way  must  apear  to  them,  by  which  the 
necessary  unity  of  action  can  be  secured.  How  shal  this  need  be 
met? 

Could  but  one  man  be  found  amoug  the  manufacturers,  having  a 
harty  sens  of  the  good  whicli  there  is  to  accomplish,  and  having 
power,  skil  and  adres,  who  should  set  himself  in  quiet  ernest- 
nes  to  this  work,  by  that  one  man,  in  a  little  time,  the  result  would 
be  achievd.  Indeed,  it  would  be  no  wild  hope  to  expect  that  the 
whole  would  be  brot  about  as  redil}',  would  arise  almost  like  an 
exhalation,  as  the  Atlanta  Exhibition  arose  from  the  word  of  one 
man.  And  what  I  am  saying  is  but  a  cry  in  the  dark  to  reach,  if 
it  may  be,  the  ear  of  that  one  man. 

Of  those  among  the  manufacturers  who  have  named  the  name  of 
Him  who  went  about  doing  good^  and  who  taught  his  disciples,  sa}'- 
iug,  Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren^ 
ye  did  it  unto  me;  shal  not  one  be  found  to  see  that  the  least  of 
these  to  him  ar  the  women  and  children  among  the  factor}-  opera- 
tivs, and  that  the  chief  est  doing  good  to  them  is  to  reduce  their 
day's   toil  to  ten  hours  thruout  all  the  land.      For  plainly  the 
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doing  good  mast  be  accordiDg  to  the  need  of  the  one  for  whom  it  is 
to  be  done,  and  the  power  of  the  one  who  is  to  do  it.  And  what 
good  can  a  manafacturer  do  in  the  name  of  the  Master  for  the 
least  of  the  operative,  which  wil  be  so  palpable  and  great,  as  to 
endevor  to  secure  for  them  all  this  '^greatest  boon  "  of  ten  hoars. 
Of  the  Master's  people,  it  is  required  that  they  should  undo  (he 
hevy  burdens.  Is  there  any  hevier  harden,  which  a  manufactarer 
could  seek  to  undo  than  that  last,  leden,  eleventh  hour,  three 
hundred  days  in  the  year,  for  all  the  ages  to  come,  while  man 
shall  liv  on  the  earth? 

In  the  name  of  the  Master,  tiien,  do  I  lift  up  the  voice  and  cry, 
Where  is  that  one  from  among  the  manufacturers,  who  wil  giv 
himself  in  the  name  of  a  disciple^  to  the  work  of  undoing  this  hevjf 
burden  from  these  least  of  the  Master's  brethren? 

Members  of  the  Social  Science  Association,  would  you  but  giv 
the  whole  strength  of  your  harts,  and  the  whole  hart  of  your 
strength  to  favor  and  forward  this  exceeding  good,  you  would 
aid  a  work  of  the  highest  beneficence  to  men,  and  would  win 
your  reward  the  warmest  benison  fh>m  men. 


Note.  The  above  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department  are  printed 
not  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  read,  but  in  the  natural  order  of  subjects. 
They  were  debated  at  intervals,  but  an  abstract  of  the  whole  debate  is  here 
given  at  the  close. 
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Boston,    Novemdkr    1,    1882. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 

Was  organized  in  October,  1865,  at  a  public  meeting  in  Botton,  at  which  the 
late  Goremor  Akdrbw  presided.  Its  Presidents  have  been  ProU  W.  B. 
Rogers,  Samuel  Eliot,  George  Wiluak  Curtis,  President  Woolsst, 
Dayid  a.  Wells,  President  Gilmah,  of  Baltimore,  and  Professor  Watlaxd, 
of  Yale  College,  who  now  fills  the  office ;  its  Secretaries,  Samuel  Euot» 
Heket  Villard,  and  F.  B.  Savborn.  It  now  has  members  in  nearly  all 
sections  of  the  United  States,  numbering  in  all  between  800  and  400. 

Its  object,  stated  briefly,  is  to  encourage  the  study  of  the  yarious  reUdons. 
social  and  political,  of  man  in  modem  life ;  to  fiicilitate  personal  intercourse 
and  the  interchange  of  ideas  between  individuals  interested  in  promodng 
educational,  financial,  sanitary,  charitable,  and  other  social  refonns  and 
progress ;  and  promptly  to  make  known  to  tlie  public  all  theoretioU  or  prac- 
tical results  which  may  flow  fhim  such  studies  or  investigations.  To  some 
extent  these  ends  have  been  succcssAilly  attained,  by  Uie  organisation  and 
growth  of  the  Association,  and  the  periodical  public  meetings  of  the  membersi 
with  the  accompanying  reading  of  papers  and  discussions. 

Our  income  has  hitherto  been  sufficient  to  meet  our  expenses ;  but  it  has 
been  necessary  to  rely  upon  sources  which  may  be  called  extraordinaiy.  The 
Association  has  no  funded  property ;  its  regular  income  is  composed  mainly 
of  annual  payments  ttom  members,  which  amount  to  less  than  $1,600  jmt 
annum.  The  cost  of  publishing  three  numbers  of  the  Journal  f  about  600 
pages,  8vo.)  is  $1,200;  thie  salary  of  Secretary,  expense  of  annual  meetings 
and  incidentals,  $1,200  more,  in  round  numbers,  or  a  total  of  $2,400.  It  Is 
thought  that  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  confidently  appeal  to  the  general 
interest  felt  in  Social  Science  throughout  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  our  finances  upon  a  solid  basis,  by  enlarging  our  list  of  members 
to  500  or  1,000.  It  is  believed  that  an  institution  supported  in  this  way,  and 
relying  on  a  wide-spread  popular  feeling  of  interest,  will  not  only  stand 
firmer,  but  will  accomplish  its  educational  object  fur  better  than  if  (as 
hitherto)  supported  by  a  few  subscribers.  In  order  to  avoid  misapprehension 
and  prejudice,  it  may  be  stated  that  while  the  Association  welcomes  all  new 
ideas,  and  encourajres  the  greatest  freedom  of  intelligent  expression  and 
debate,  it  does  not  hold  itself  responsible  for  the  opinions  of  its  individual 
members. 

Membership  is  obtained  by  the  annual  i)aynient  of  five  dollars.  This  con- 
fers the  right  to  take  part  in  business  meetings  of  the  Association, -and  to 
vote  in  election  of  officers,  and  entitles  one  to  receive  its  publications  free  of 
expense.  The  publications  consist  chiefly  of  the  **  Journal  of  Social 
Science,"  which  includes  the  results  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  more 
especially  the  i>roceeding8  and  j)aper8  of  the  General  Meetings. 

It  would  seem  th»t  the  desired  increase  in  nienibcrsliip  ought  to  be  easily 
obtained ;  and  the  Council  believe  that  it  can  be,  if  those  who  read  this  will 
become  members,  and  aid  in  interesting  others. 

Publications  can  be  obtained  and  information  had  by  addressing  F.  B.  Sak- 
iioHN,  Concord,  Mass.,  or  the  Publishers  for  the  Association,  A.  Williams  & 
Co.,  Huston,  and  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION. 


[It  will  be  8cen  that  under  the  Constitution,  as  here  printed,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has  been  made, — what  was  formerly 
called  the  Executive  Committee,  being  now  the  Council.] 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  follows  : — 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 

TIOH. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Pres- 
idents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged 
with  general  supervision ;  five  Department  Comipittecs,  established  by  the 
Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  Departments ;  and 
such  Local  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different 
points,  to 'serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  witli  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-Laws.  The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and 
Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  Directors  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  oflice  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  be  or- 
ganized and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex-officio 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  member- 
ship in  that  Association.  And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organ- 
ized and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  ohairniun  shall  become  ex- 
officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and  Secretary 
of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
may  ap]>oint  8uch  special  Di-partnient  Committees  as  they  may  think  best. 
The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns,  or 
is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  i)ay  the 
salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  jnay  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Depart- 
ment. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  ])y  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  j>er8on  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an 
annual  meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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MEMBERS  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 

[All  Officers  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Association ;  but 
persons  serving  on  Department  Committees  may  or  may  not  be 
members  of  the  Association.  In  recent  lists,  these  members  have 
been  classified  by  States,  but,  for  convenience,  in  the  preaent 
revised  list  the  annual  members  are  given  alphabetically,  without 
reference  to  States ;  then  the  life  members  follow,  classified  by 
States,  and  finally  the  honorary  and  corresponding  members.  The 
only  distinction  between  honorary  and  corresponding  members  is 
that  the  former  reside  in  the  United  States,  the  latter  in  foreign 
countries.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Association  to  drop  from  the  list  of 
annual  members  those  who  have  not  paid  their  assessment  for  two 
years, — ^bnt  members  so  dropped  can  be  restored  to  the  list  by 
paying  their  arrears.  If  former  members  do  not  find  their 
names  on  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  generally  be  for  the  rea- 
son Just  mentioned. 

No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  ever  be 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  withdrawal, 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  follQwing  list  is  as  oom- 
plete  as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  November  1,  188S; 
but,  no  doubt,  the  addresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and 
there  are  instances  of  names  mispnnted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secre* 
tary  will  thank  any  person  to  notify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed.] 
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Bassott,   Mrs.    Mary  G.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
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Belcher,  G.  C.  W.,    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(Belcher  Sujirar  Refining  Co.). 
Bemis,  Edward  W.,  Johns  Hopkins 

University,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Billinjfs,  Frederick,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Bird,  F.  W.,  East  Walpole*  Mass. 
Bissinjrer,  Philip,  New  York  City,  22 

St.  John  street. 
Bittinger,  J.  B.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Blake,  Stanton,  Boston,  7  Exchange 

Place. 
Blatchford,  E.  W.,  Chicago,  111.,  375 

North  J  A  Salle  street. 
Bliss,  Eugene  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Bond,  Frank  S.,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Bonney,  Dr.  Franklin,  lladlev,  Mass. 
Bowker,  R.  R.,  New  York  City,  34 

Park  Row. 
Brace,  Charles  L.,  New  York  City, 

19  East  4  th  street. 
Bradford,    Rev.    A.   H.,    Montclair, 

N.J. 
Branian,   J.   C,  Boston,  Mass.,   50 

State  street. 
Breed,  W.  J  ,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Brewster,  Lyman  I).,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Bruhl,  Dr.  Gustav,  Cincinnati,  O.,  32 

Hopkins  street 
Brooks,  Peter  C,  Boston,  7  Arlington 

street. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  Boston,  Clarendon 

street. 
BuUard,  W.  S.,  Boston,  5  Mt.  Ver- 
non street. 
Barijrht,   Mrs.  F.  A.,  Asbury  Park, 

N.J. 
Butler,  Dr.  John  S.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

U.  S.  Hotel. 
Chacis  Geo.  L,  Providence,  R.  L 
Chamberlain,  Dr.  C.   W.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Chapin,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Willard  Asylum, 

V.  (>.,  Willard,  Seneca  Co.,  New 

York. 
Chaise,    George   B  ,   Boston,   Mass., 

203  Beacon  street. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  James  R.,  care  David 

Thurston,  a^.j  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Church,  Frederick  E.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Clark,   Albert  (1001  I  St.,  N.   W.), 

Washington,  D.  ('. 
Clark,  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  47  Frank- 
lin street. 
Coo,  Mrs.  Goo.  S.,  Englewood,  N.J. 
Colby,  James  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Coleman,  E  ,  320f>  Powelton  avenue, 

Philadeli)hia,  Pa. 


Collaroore,    Miss    H.,   Boston,    115 

Beacon  street. 
Collier,  M.  Dwight,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

21  Singer  Building. 
Conner,  Dr.  P.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

122  West  7th  street. 
Converse,  Charles  A.,  Norwich, Conn. 
Converse,  Miss  Emma  M  ,  40  College 

street.  Providence,  R.  I. 
Coolidge.  T.  Jeflferson,  Boston,  Mass., 

95  Milk  street. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  37 

State  street. 
Coxe,  Eckley  B.  Drifton,  Jeddo,  P.O., 

Luzerne  Co.,  Pa. 
Crozier,  Samuel  A.,  Upland,  Pa. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  West  New  Brighton, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  Georgetown, 

D.  C. 
Davles,  Julien  T.,  New  York  City, 

120     Broadway     (Davies,    Work, 

McNamee  &  Co.). 
Davis,  A.  McF.,  41  First  street,  San 

Francisco,  Cal. 
Davis,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
Davis,  Wm.  H.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  124 

East  4th  street. 
Delafield,  Lewis  L.,  New  York  City, 

47  Exchange  Place. 
Delaporte,  A.,  67  Front  st,  Toronto, 

Can. 
Dexter,  Julius,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dexter,  Wirt,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickerman,    L.,   Hotel    Eliot,  Rox- 

bury,  Mass. 
Dimock,   H.   F.,  New  York  City,   8 

West    street,    or   Pier    11,    North 

River. 
Dole,    Rev.    C.   F.,   Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Doughty,  W.  II.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dowd,  Chas.  F.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Draper,  Dr.  Joseph,  Brattieborough, 

Vt.  (Vermont  Lunatic  Asylum). 
Dwight,  Theo.  W.,  New  York  City 

(Law  School,  Columbia  College). 
Dupee,   James  A.,    Boston,    19   Ex- 
change Place. 
Earle,    Mrs.    Ann     B.,    Worcester, 

Mass.,  40  Summer  street. 
Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  Northami)ton,  Mass. 
Eaton,   Dorman  B.,  New  York  City, 

2  East  29th  street. 
Eaton,    Jolin,    Wa.«hington,    D.    C., 

(Burc«au  of  Educaticm). 
Eaton,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn, 
Edmands,     A.     Lawrence,     Boston, 

Mass.,  113  Federal  street. 
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Eldridge,  Martin  L.,  Danvers,  Mass. 
Eliot,    C.    W.,    LL.D.,   Cambridge, 

Mass.,  17  Kirkland  street. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Boston,  44  Brimmer 

street 
Eliot,  T.  L.,  Portland,  Oregon. 
Farnam,  11    W.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Charles  H.,  Providence, 

li.  I. 
Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Force,   M.  F.,  Cincinnati,   Ohio,  89 

West  8th  street. 
Ford,   Gordon  L.,  97  Clark  street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Foote,  F.  W.jWall  st,  New  York  City. 
Foote,   Miss   Mary  B.,   Cambridge, 

Mass.,  352  Howard  street. 
Foster,  T.  A.,  M.D.,  Portland,  Me. 
Freeborn,  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
French,  Francis  O.,  New  York  City, 

33  West  37th  street. 
Frothingham,   Rev.   Fred'k,  Milton, 

Mass. 
Frothingham,  Rev.  O.  B.,  Boston. 
Gallaudet,  E.  M.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Gano,  John  A.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Boston  High- 
lands, 32  Linwood  street. 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  LL.D.  New  Bruns- 
wick, N.  J. 
Oilman,  D.  C,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oilman,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  New  York 

(Mty,  (Bible  House). 
Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  Spring- 
field, MUHS. 
Goddard,    Miss    Matilda,   Boston,    2 

Florence  street. 
Godkin,  K.  L.,  New  York  City, 
(iodwin,  Parke,  Roslvn,  Queen's  Co., 

N.  Y. 
Gret-n,  Sanmel  S.,  Worcester,  Ma.«5s. 
(ireen,  Jacob  L.,  Hartford,  C^onn. 
Grcenougli,  W.  W.,  Boston,  24  West 

street. 
Gregory,  J.  M.,  Temple  Court,   New 

York  Ciiv. 
Grew,  Henry  S  ,  Boston,  81)  Beacon 

street. 
Groesbeck,  W.  S.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hale,  (uM>.  S.,  Boston,  'M  Court  St. 
Hall,  Mrs.  M.  B..  Decatur,  III. 
Hallgarten,  Adolph,  New  York  City, 

(I  K.  •ir)th  street. 
Hallowell,  Miss  Anna,   Phila(L'Ii>hia, 

Pa.,  DOS  Clinton  street. 
Harkness,  Prof.  A.,  Providence,  K.  I. 
Harris,  Win.  T.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Hartwell,  Kdw.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Higginson,  T.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mim. 
Higginson,    Waldo,     Boston,      131 

Devonshire  street. 
Hildreth,  J.  L.,  Cambridge,  Mast. 
Hill,  Hamilton  A.,  Boston,  81  Milk  tt 
Hinman,  Miss  Mary  W.,  Havana,  N.T. 
Hitchcock,   Henry,   St.    Louis,    808 

Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Hitz,  John,  Wasbing^n,  D.  C. 
Hoadley,  Geo.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  8,  4, 

and  5  Masonic  Building. 
Hollister,  G.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Holt,  Henry,  New  York  City,  14  East 

5ith  street. 
Homer,  Peter  T.,  Boston,  27  Mount 

Vernon  street. 
Homes,  H.  A.,  Albany,  N.  Y.  (State 

Library). 
Hooker,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hooper,   Mrs.   Anna  S.,  Boston,  53 

Beacon  street. 
Horsford,   Prof.  £.  N.,   Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Horton,  S.  D.,  Pomeroy,  O. 
Hotchkiss,  Justus  S.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Hubbard,  Dr.  S.   G.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Hunt,  Dr.  E.  M  ,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Hunt,  T.  Sterry,  Montreal,  Canada. 
Hutchings,  John,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Hyde,  C.   M.,   Honolulu,   Sandwich 

Islands. 
Ingaldsbee,   Milo,    South    Hartford, 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Jacobi,  A.,  New  York  City,  110  West 

;Uth  street. 
Jacques,   David   H.,    15G  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
James,  Mrs.  John  W.,  Boston,   119 

Hoylston  street. 
.Teweil,  Marshall,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Jewell,    Mrs.     Marshall,     Hartford, 

Conn. 
Jewett,  Josiah,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Jones,    Kev.    Jesse    H.,    Abingttm, 

Mass 
Jiin^'st,  W.,  Cincinnati,  O.,  **  Volks- 

freund  "  Office. 
Kearney,    John    Watts,     Louisville, 

Ky.,  «;.')S  4tli  avenue. 
Ked/.ie,   Dr.  K.  C,  Lansing,  Mich., 

Atjri(.'ultural  College. 
Kelloiiu',  Dr.  John  11.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kennard,  M.  P  ,  Boston,  Mass. 
Kimball.  H.  A.,  t'oncord,  N.  H. 
Kinir,  Ivufus,  Cincinnati.  O.,  05  East 

iJd  street. 
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Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
KinscUa,  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

36  Fulton  Street,  (Brk'n  Eagle). 
Kraus,  Prof.  John,  New  York  City, 

7  East  22d  street. 
Lawrence,  A.  A.,  Boston,  13  Chaun- 

cy  street. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston,  40  State  street. 
Leete,  Dr.  James  M  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2912  Washington  avenue. 
Leonard,  N.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Leonard,    Mrs.   C.   T.,   Springfield, 

Mass 
Livermore,   Rev.   A.  A.,  Meadville, 

Pa. 
Lord,  H.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Loring,  C.  W.,  Boston,  17  Pemberton 

square. 
Low,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  3  Bur- 
ling Slip. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  New  York  City, 

120  East  30th  street. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston,  13  Sum- 
mer street. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston,  101  Com- 
monwealth avenue. 
Lynde,   Mrs.   Wm.   P.,   Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Macomber,  A.  E.,  Toledo,  O. 
May,  Rev.  Samuel,  Leicester,  Mass. 
McCandless,  E.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McFarland,  W.  W.,  New  York  City, 

35  William  street. 
Meade,  E.  R.,  New  York  City,  145 

Broadway. 
Means,  William  6.,  Boston,  40  Water 

street. 
Mercer,  George  G.,  Philadelphia,  33 

South  3d  stn»et. 
Meyer,  Henry  C  ,  New  York  City.  48 

Cliff  street. 
Minot,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  39  Court 

street. 
Minturn,  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  78 

South  street. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mitchell,    Archibald,    New    Orleans, 

La.     (Leeds  &  Co.) 
Mitchell,   Charles   L.,  New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Mitchell,    Mary    A.    (care   of   Mrs. 

Hooker),  Hartford,  Conn. 
Morgan,  W.  D.,  New  York  City,  2G 

Washington  square. 
Murray,  David,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Neil«on,    James,     New    Brunswick, 

N.  J. 
Newell,    Dr.   Timothy,    Providence, 
U.  I. 


Nordhofi*,  Charles,   Washington,  D. 

C,  918  Mcpherson  place. 
North,  Thomas  M.,   120  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 
Northrop,  B.  G.,  Clinton,  Conn. 
Nourse,    B.    F.,    Boston,    79    Milk 

street. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  Boston,  124 

Boylston  street. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  New  York 

City,  209  West  4Gth  street. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  Boston,  16 

Pemberton  square. 
Palmer,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Palmer,  H.  A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Parker,  Hon.  LeRoy,  Hunt,  Mich. 
Parkman,  Henry,  Boston,  35  Court 

street. 
Peabody,  Charles  A.,  New  York  City, 

110  Broadway. 
Pell,  Alfred,   New    York   City,   120 

Broadway,  Equitable  Building. 
Pellew,  Henry  E.,  New  York  City, 

9  East  35th  street. 
Perkins,  Joseph,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Porter,    Dr.    Charles    H.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Porter,  Robert  P.,  Census  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Post,  Rev.  T.  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Post,  Von  H.  C,  New  York  City,  2 

Bowling  Green,  P.  O.  Box  37. 
Potter,  George  A.,  New  York  City, 

80  South  street. 
Potter,  Howard,  New  York  City,  59 

Wall  street. 
Pot  win,  T.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Priing,  Louis,   Boston,   47   Franklin 

street. 
Putnam,  Charles  P.,  Boston,  C3  Marl- 
borough street. 
Putnam,  James  J.,  Boston,  63  Marl- 
borough street. 
Ramsey,  J.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Kobbins,  George   A.,  Box  947,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rockwell,  A.  P.,  Boston,  3  Fairfield 

street. 
Roelker,  Dr.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P.,  Boston,  5 

Jov  street. 
Rogers,    Mrs.    Caroline    G.,    Troy, 

N.  Y.,  5  6th  street. 
Ropes,   John    C,    Boston,   40   State 

street. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston,  8  Congress 

street. 
Koteh,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Mass. 
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Bunkle,    Froil  J.    D.,  Institate   of 

Technology,  Boston. 
Bussell,  BeT.  F.,  Mansfield,  Ohio. 
Salisbury,  Stephen,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Sands,  Mahlon,  New  York  City,  100 

Fulton  street. 
Schlesinger,    Barthold,     Boston,    6 

Oliver  street. 
Scarborough,  W.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  New  York 

City,  19  West  81st  street 
Schwab,  GustaFUs,    Box    187,  New 

York  City. 
8eg:uin,  £.  C,  M.D.,  New  York  City, 

40  West  20th  street. 
Sewall,  8.  E.,  BostoD,  5  Pemberton 

square. 
Shattnck,  Dr.  George  C.,  Boston,  22 

Brimmer  street. 
Shattuck,    George    O.,  Boston,     89 

Court  street 
Shipley,  Murray,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y.,  Granger  place. 
Snow,  Prof.  M.  8. 
Spear,  C.  V.,  Rttsfleld,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Steams,  James  S.,  New  York  City, 

74  Broadway. 
SteTenson,  Robert   H.,  Boston,  58 

Chestnut  street,  or  44  Kilby  street. 
Stokes,  James,  New  York  City. 
Sullivan,  Richard,  Boston,  79  State 

street. 
Sumner,  Prof  W.  G.,  New  Haven,  Ct. 
Sunderland,  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Swartz,  James  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

284  South  4th  street. 
Taft,  Alphonso,  Vienna,  Austria. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Boston,  66  Marl- 
borough street. 
Talcott,  J.  B.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

286  Henry  street. 
Thomson,  Charles  H.,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  40  Elm  street. 
Thurber,  F.  B.,  Box  3895,  New  York 

City. 
Titswortli,  Rev.  A.  J.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Torrey,  H.  W.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

20  Oxford  street. 
Toppan,  Robert  N.,  New  York  City, 

American    Bank    Note    Co.,    142 

Broadway. 
Tousey,  Sinclair,  New  York  City,  41 

Chambers  street. 
Townsend,  John  P.,  New  York  City, 

70  Beaver  street. 


Townsend,  Frcyd  W.  K.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Trumbull,  Her.  H.  C  ,  FhiladelpUa, 

P^,  610  Chestnut  street 
Tuck,  Edward,  New  York  Gty,  7 

East  61st  street 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Fenno,  Boston,  Beacon 

street 
Tweedy,  Edmond,  Newport,  B.  I. 
Tyler,  F.  Morris,  New  Haven,  (Tonn. 
Urbino,  S.  R.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Van  Bibber,  Dr.  W.  C,  Baltimore, 

Md.,  47  Franklin  street 
Yillard,  Henry,  New  York  City,  SO 

Nassau  street 
Waite,  Henry  Randall,  WaahlDgton, 

D.  C.,  Census  Bureau. 
Warder,  Dr.  John  A.,  North  Bend, 

Ohio. 
Ware,  Dr.  Charles  £.,  Boston,  41 

Brimmer  street 
Waring,  George  £.,  Jr.,  Newport, 

R.L 
Warner,  Charles  Dudley,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Warren,  George  Washington,  Boa* 

ton,  64  Devonshire  street 
Waters,  Charles  H.,  Groton,  Bfasa. 
Watkins,  C.  S.,  Davenport,  la. 
Watson,     Prof.     William,     Boston, 

Mass.,  107  Marlborough  street 
Way  land.    Miss    A.    £.,    Saratoga, 

N.  Y. 
Wayland,  C.  N.,  New  York  City,  9 

West  36th  street 
Wayland,  Prof.  Francis,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Wayland,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Weeden,   William    B.,    Providence, 

R.  I. 
Weeks,  Joseph  D.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Weeks,  Mrs.  Mattie  F.,  Pittsburgh, 

Pa. 
Wells,  Edward  W.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

34  Prospect  street. 
Wells,  Mrs.  John,  New  Brunswick, 

N.J. 
Wells,   Prof.    William    P.,   Detroit, 

Mich. 
Welling,     James    C,    Washington, 

D.  C. 
Wendte,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
Whipple,    Mrs.  A.    H.,   New    York 

City,  24  Cooper  street. 
White,   Alfred  T.,  New   York  City, 

G3  Broadway. 
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White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
White,  Horace,  New  York  City,  20 

Nassau  street. 
Whittemore,  Dr.  James  H.,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Massachusetts  General ilos- 

pital. 
Wheeler,  E.  S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilbur,     Dr.     H.     B.,     Syracuse, 

N.  Y. 
Wilkinson,  Alfred,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Williams,     Chauncey    P.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
WUlis,  Beiy.  A.,  New  York  City. 
Wines,    Rev.    F.    H.,    Springfield, 

111. 
Wing,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  149 

Boylston  street. 
Wingate,  C.  F.,  New  York  City. 


Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Boston,  Mass., 

90  Marlborough  street. 
Wolcott,    J.     Huntington,     Boston, 

Mass.,  238  Beacon  street. 
Wolcott,   Mrs.   Harriet  F.,  Boston, 

Mass.,  238  Beacon  street. 
Wood,   Frederick,  New  York  City, 

120  Broadway. 
Wood,  Rev.  Horatio,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Woodbury,   Rev.   Augustus,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  LL.  D.,  New 

Havc^,  Conn. 
Woolsey,  Prof.  Theodore   S.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  71 

Mt.  Vernon  street. 
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LIFE   MEMBERS. 


lUinoiB, 
'Ayenj  Sydney,  Chicago. 


Maime. 
Hill,  Ser.  Thommi,  FortlAnd. 


Ma$sathu»€UM. 


Angell,  George  T.,  96  Tremont  St, 
Boston. 

Baker,  William  £.,  68  Chester  Sq., 
Boston. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston. 

Blatchford,  J.  S.,  18  Exchange  street, 
Boston. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Beacon  street, 
Boston. 

Chapman,  Miss  Maria  W.,  Wey- 
mouth. 

Edwards,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  84  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Boston. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  St., 
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PREFACE. 


The  Papers  included  in  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
Science^  taken  together  with  those  which  appeared  in  the  Journal 
No.  XVI,  make  up  all  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1882  which  have 
been  received  from  the  authors  in  condition  for  printing.  As  some 
misapprehension  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Papers 
by  the  Association,  it  may  here  be  said  that  all  Papers  engaged 
for  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion are  so  engaged  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science  if  the  Council  so  decide ; 
if,  therefore,  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their  Papers  elsewhere 
(to  which  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  be  with  the 
stipulation  that  those  Papers  may  also  be  published  in  the  Journal^ 
at  the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  time  of  publication. 

The  absence  of  some  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1882  from  this 
number  reduces  its  size ;  the  Address  of  Kev.  Dr.  Gladden,  on 
Unsocial  Forces^  and  the  Paper  of  Miss  Freeman,  on  the  American 
Indian,  being  withheld  b}'  the  authors. 

Since  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1882,  several  prominent  members 
of  the  Association  have  died,  but  the  death  of  only  one  is  here 
noticed. 


With  sincere  regret,  we  record  the  death  of  Lewis  L.  Delafield, 
Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar.  Amidst  the  pressure  of  exacting  pro- 
fessional duties  (and  how  faithfully  and  with  what  signal  ability 
these  were  discharged  public  testimony  has  already  been  borne  by 
his  professional  brethren) ,  he  ever  recognized  the  obligation  which 
an  educated  Christian  citizen  owes  to  the  community  in  which  he 
lives.  His  clients  were  not  alone  those  whose  retainers  he  had 
accepted.  The  oppressor  of  the  weak  and  helpless  found  in  him 
an  uncompromising  antagonist.  Every  practicable  plan  for  puri- 
fying society  or  correcting  municipal  misgovernment,  or  elevating 
the  standard  of  the  legal  profession,  could  count  on  his  cordial 
support.  And  whenever  he  enlisted  for  a  campaign,  whether 
fighting  in  the  ranks  or  leading  a  forlorn  hope,  he  knew  no  such 
word  as  fail. 

Mr.  Delafield's  membership  of  this  Association  dates  from  1876. 
At  our  Fall  meeting  of  that  year  he  read  a  thoughtful  and 
instructive  paper  on  "The  Conditions  of  Admission  to  the  Bar," 
embodying  the  substance  of  views  which  he  subsequently  made  the 
subject  of  earnest  and  forcible  appeals  to  the  bar  of  his  own 
county.  In  the  session  of  1882  he  took  part  in  the  discussion 
which  followed  the  reading  of  a  paper  on  Professional  Ethics,  by 
Theodore  Bacon,  Esq.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.  He  had  promised  a 
paper  for  the  meeting  in  September,  1883,  on  "  The  Incongruities, 
Anomalies  and  Failures  of  Canon  Law,"  a  topic  to  which  he  had 
devoted  much  attention,  and  which  in  his  hands  would  have  received 
adequate  consideration.  By  his  death  our  Association  loses,  in 
the  prime  of  his  usefulness  and  the  meridian  of  his  powers,  one  of 
its  most  valuable  members. 

F.  W. 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  April,  1883. 


THE  GENERAL  MEETING  OF   1883. 


This  will  take  place  as  usual  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  early  in  S^ 
teniber,  1883,  opening  in  Putnam  Hall,  on  Monday  Evening,  Sep- 
tember 3,  with  an  Address  by  President  Watland,  and  closing  on 
Friday,  September  7.  The  sessions  of  the  Education  Department 
will  occur  on  Tuesday,  those  of  the  Health  Department  on  Wednes- 
day, of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  on  Thursday,  and  of  tiM 
Department  of  Social  Economy  on  Frida3\  The  beadqnartecB  of 
the  Association  will  be  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  where  memben 
and  guests  of  the  Association  will  be  received  at  reduced  rates. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Conference  of  Charities  will  meet  at  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  Monday,  September,  24,  1883,  and  will  continne 
in  session  one  week.  The  order  of  busiacss  in  this  Conference  will 
soon  be  announced.  Members  of  the  Association  who  desire  to 
attend  this  Conference  will  be  registered  as  delegates  and  enti- 
tled to  take  part  in  its  debates ;  but  the  Proceedings  of  the  Confer- 
ence are  no  longer  distributed  to  members  of  this  Association. 
They  may  be  obtained  of  our  publishers,  or  of  Prof .  A.  O.  Wright, 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1883  will  be 
as  follows, — subject  to  slight  changes  and  to  fhrther  announce- 
ments of  Papers  and  debates  : 


GENERAL  MEETING  AT  SARATOGA, 

September  3—7,  1883. 


The  date  for  the  Saratoga  meeting  of  1888  is  from  the  Sd  to  the  7th  of 
September,  inclutiye.  The  General  Sessions  will  be  held  only  in  the  evening ; 
the  Department  Meetings  in  the  morning,  with  liberty  to  ac^ourn  to  the  after^ 
noon,  if  the  business  requires  it.  One  hour  will  be  the  limit  of  Addresses, 
except  the  Annual  Address  of  the  President,  and  thirty  minutes  the  limit  of 
each  Paper  in  reading.    The  Addresses  and  Papers  wiU  be  as  follows : 

IN  GENERAL  SESSION. 

Monday  Evening ,  September  3<2,  8,  P.  M.,  Opening  Address  of  the  Pres- 
ident. 

Tuesday  Evening,  September  ^th^  8,  P.  M.,  An  Address  on  The  American 
Civil  Service^  by  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  LL.  D.,  of  New  York,  followed  by  a 
Debate. 

Wednesday  Evening^  September  Bth^  8,  P.  M.,  Annual  Report  of  the  Sec- 
retary, and  Election  of  Officers. 

9,  P.  M.,  An  Address  by 

Thursday  Evening,  September  Qth,  8,  P.  M.,  An  Address  by  Rev.  T. 
Habwood  Pattisoh,  D.  D.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  on  Free  Thought  in  Pol- 
ities. 

Friday  Evening,  September  1th,  8,  P.  M.,  A  Debate  on  the  question  of 
Labor  in  Prisons,  in  which  Prof.  Wayland,  Mr.  Z.  R.  Bbockway,  and 
others,  will  take  part. 


DEPARTMENT   MEETINGS. 
Tuesday f  September  iih. 

Department  of  Education. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  of 
Concord,  Mass. 

10,  A.  M.,  New  Methods  of  Study  in  History,  by  Prof.  Herbert  B. 
Adams,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 

11,  A.  M..  A  Paper  by  W.  Cave  Thomas,  of  London,  Eng. 

11.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  Concerning  Libraries,  by  J.  N.  Larnep,  Esq.,  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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• 
12,  M.,  Physical  Training  in  Homes  and  Training  Schools,  by  Dr. 

D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

12.46,  P.  M.,  A  Practical  Method  of  Developing  the  Study  of  Natural 

History y  by  Prof.  Alpiieus  Hyatt,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Wednesday^  September  5ih. 

Department  of  Health. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  E.  M.  Hunt,  of  Trenton, 
N.  Jm  on  Tht  Social  Bearings  of  Sanitation. 

10.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  George  E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  on  House  Construction  with  Reference  to  Plumbing,  and  Drainage, 

11,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Crothers,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  on 
Inebriety  ;   followed  by  a  Debate. 

12.30,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Walter  Channino,  of  Boston,  on  The 
Causes  of  Insanity, 

Thursday,  September  6th. 

Department  of  Jurisprudence. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  Francis  Watlavd. 
10,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on 

11.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  International  Ethics,  by  E.  M.  Gallaubr, 
LL.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

12,  M.,  A  Paper  on  Assessment  of  Damages  in  Civil  Action,  by  Hon.  H. 
C.  Robinson,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

1,  P.  M.,  A  PapcT  on  The  Legal  History  of  the  Telephone,  by  M.  F. 
Tyler,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Friday,  September  1th. 
Department  of  Social  Economy. 

9.30,  A.  M.,"An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq. 

10,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Race  Problem  in  the  United  States,  by  Prof. 
Charles  A.  Gardiner,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

11.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  John  Wannamaker,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia, 
on  Employers  and  Employed. 

3,  P.  M.,  A  Meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  for  re-organi- 
zation. 

4,  P.  M  ,  A  Paper  on  Child  Helping  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  CriiM 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Charles  L.  Brace,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

The  September  meeting  of  the  Council  will  take  place  at  Saratoga,  Sept 
3,  at  4,  P.  M. ;  the  election  of  oflRcers  for  the  year  1883-4  on  Wednesday 
Evening,  Sept.  6,  at  8.30  o'clock. 
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PART    II. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENTS  OF  EDUCATION 

AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 


[Before  presentiiig  the  Papers  read  in  the  above-named  Depart- 
ments (September  5th  and  7th,  1882) ,  attention  may  be  drawn  to 
the  presentation  of  the  Memorial  of  the  Association  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  early  in  the  present  year.  The  Council  of 
the  Association  have  been  informed  that  the  Memorial  and  the 
distribution  of  Mr.  Mayo's  Address  which  followed  it,  exerted  a 
considerable  influence  in  favor  of  the  measure  before  Congress.] 


2  AMEBICAtf    SOCIAL    SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION. 

(PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE.  J*».  3,  188S.) 
Senator  Blair.  I  present  a  petition  of  tlie  American  Social 
Science  Association,  praying  for  appropriations  Trom  the  NatioDal 
Treasury  for  the  promotion  of  common-soliool  education  throughout 
the  entire  national  domain,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of  illil- 
eraey.  As  the  expression  of  this  Association  is  from  gentletneo 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  very  liighest  consideration,  and 
who  are  representatives  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
entire  conntry,  I  ask  that  their  petition,  which  is  very  short,  be 
printed.  It  is  signed  by  the  president,  Francis  Wayland,  and  by 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  secretary.  Attaehedto  it  is  the  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  which  I  should  like  to  have  also  printed,  aa  it 
is  very  short  and  shows  the  prominence  and  the  nniversal  distri- 
bntion  of  these  representatives  of  that  cause. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  aa  follows : 


To  the  Senalt  and  House  of  Repreicntalites  in  Congrett  assembled  : 

The  American  Sol-ulI  Science  Aeaociation.  imprcHsed  with  the  dan^T  id- 
ToNcd  in  llie  exUlence  of  &  large  number  uf  illilernte  ioter<  in  the  popnlntiiin 
of  thia  country,  aa  revealed  io  ilie  last  ctntus,  fur  tlie  pro|)Fr  cnliglitt^anwU 
uf  whiL-h  cinss  of  voters  nian;  nf  ihc  Slatee  are  umible  to  make  ail^qnate  |in>- 
Tiaion ;  and  believing  thai  a  government  resting  on  Ihe  mflVage  of  the  roajntitj 
of  the  people  can  not  preserve  itat'lf  from  eorrupl  influence  nor  lei'ure  a  high 
degree  of  civil  freedom  anlcss  education  ingenvnilly  diffused  amoDK>ll  cUaiM 
ol  voters;  and  fbrther  believing  it  tu  be  within  Iho  eonatitutioniil  pgwcrot 
Congrcae  to  provide  in  this  nionner  for  the  lai'vly  nf  (he  Republic,  and  tlut  iha 
cnfi-anchisement  of  the  freedmen  impnsec  an  eapecial  obligation  upon  thfl 
Governmeot  to  qualify  them  for  »  eafe  diaciiarge  of  the  new  duties  devolved 
upon  them  ;  would  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  lake  pranpl 
and  efficient  measure*  to  avert  these  dnntc^ra ;  thul  money  raited  from  ran 
lourcea  aa  your  honorable  body  may,  in  its  wladom,  deem  beat,  ahall  be  dl*- 
triliuied,  for  a  limited  period,  to  the  common  achooU  of  the  State*  and  Terri- 
tories, on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  iupersed* 
nor  interfere  with  local  eflorta,  but  rather  aiiniulnie  the  same  and  render  Uieca 
more  efficient;  said  moneys  to  be  distributed  under  aucb  guarnntees  aa  sliaU 
secure  their  application  to  the  otyect  herein  named,  with  equal  justice  to  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

Prepared  by  order  of  the   American  Social   Science  ABaociation  by  t)M 
Couneil  of  Ihe  AssuviatioD. 
Atteit; 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 


I.    NATIONAL    AID   TO    EDUCATION. 

(An  Address  deliyered  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  at  Saratoga,  N.  T., 

Sept.  6tta,  1882.) 

BT  SET.    A.    D.   MATO,    OF  BOSTON. 

There  are  now  awaiting  the  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  two  bills  that  propose  National  Aid  to  Elementary  Educa- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of 
the  Union.  The  Senate  bill,  reported  by  Mr.  Blair,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, proposes  to  appropriate,  during  the  next  ten  years,  a  sum  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000;  beginning  with  $15,000,000 
annually,  with  a  gradual  decrease ;  the  money  to  be  distributed  on 
the  basis  of  the  illiteracy  of  citizens  over  ten  years  of  age,  in  the 
different  States  and  Territories,  according  to  the  census  of  1880, 
exclusively  for  common  schools,  unsectarian  in  character ;  one- 
tenth  the  sum  to  be  used  for  the  training  of  common  school  teach- 
ers. These  funds  shall  be  distributed  under  the  joint  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  State  Public  School  Au- 
thorities (the  concurrence  of  both  being  necessary)  ;  in  accordance 
with  statistics  rendered  to  the  Interior  Department — on  condition 
that,  during  the  first  five  years,  the  State  shall  raise  a  sum  equal 
to  one-third  of,  and  in  the  second  five  years,  equal  to  the  whole 
sum  received,  from  the  general  government ;  and  that  a  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Schools,  for  each  State  and  Territory, 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  repre- 
sent the  government,  superintend  the  distribution  and  generally 
assist  in  the  development  of  public  education ;  with  various  other 
provisions  looking  to  the  security  of  funds  and  details  of  action. 

The  House  bill  reported  by  Mr.  Sherwin,  of  Illinois,  provides 
that,  for  five  years,  the  sum  of  $10,000,000  shall  be  appropriated, 
annually,  on  the  same  basis,  for  a  similar  purpose ;  no  State  to 
receive  a  larger  sum  than  its  own  appropriation,  and  on  condition 
of  having  provided  for  three  months*  schooling  a  year  for  all  its 
children  ;  five  per  cent,  to  be  appropriated  for  the  training  of 
teachers.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  through  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  shall  pass  over  the  money  to  the  State 
authorities,  to  be  distributed  by  them,  with  careful  guarantees  in 
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the  form  of  thorough  reports  ;  the  appro [iriuti on  to  be  withheld  on 
faUure  of  compliance,  or  in  case  of  abuse. 

Both  these  bills  perniit  States  with  oul.v  five  per  cent,  of  illiteracy 
to  use  their  portion  ia  any  way  for  the  promotion  of  coniniOD 
school  educution  in  the  country.  The  House  bill  differs  froia  the 
Senate  in  leaving  out  the  elaborate  niachiuery  for  government  in- 
epectioQ  by  United  States  Commissioners  in  the  several  States, 
using  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mucation  for  general  oversight, 
and  leaving  to  the  State  authorities  all  details  of  diBtribution  iu 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Under  the  Ilonse  bill,  which  would  seem  to  have  the  best  chance  of 
support,  the  former  slave  States,  where  the  largest  proportion  of 
illiteracy  exists,  will  receive  an  annual  appropiiation  varying  from 
$834,000  in  Georgia  to  931,000  in  Delaware;  in  some  cases  a 
larger  sum  than  is  now  espcuded  by  these  States  for  public 
education.  The  old  and  new  free  States  will  also  receive  con- 
siderable sums:  New  York  $352,000;  Ohio  8211,000;  lUioois 
$-233,000  ;  Vermont  *25,000.  The  District  of  Columbia  will  receive 
$41,000  ;  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  $01, 500,  and  Wyoming  less 
than  $1000.  Under  the  Senate  hill  the  sum  at  first  received  will 
be  larger,  gradually  decreasing,  and  continuing  through  tea  instead 
of  five  years. 

Under  the  pressure  of  legislation,  both  these  important  bills 
were  thrust  aside  at  the  last  session,  there  being  no  serious  consid- 
eration of  either ;  and  the  whole  subject  awuit«  the  moving  of  the 
waters  at  the  short  session  codiug  on  March  4th,  1883. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  developed  a  wide-spread  and  rapidly 
growing  interest  in  the  general  subject  in  all  parts  of  the  Cnion. 
Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  in  succession,  have  called 
attention  to  the  great  necessity  for  action.  The  legislatures  of 
several  States  have  recommended  it.  Great  numbers  of  petitions, 
many  from  the  South,  have  been  forwarded  to  Congress.  The 
press,  with  rare  unanimity,  has  been  favorable.  Numerous  heB> 
ings  before  the  Congressional  Committees,  and  constant  discus- 
sion, resolution  and  petition  in  educational  conventions,  have 
testiOed  to  the  interest  of  teachers.  A  canvass  of  tbe  two  houses 
of  Congress  reveals  no  formidable  opposition  —  the  Southern 
delegation  having  undergone  a  notable  change  in  opinion  during 
the  past  ten  years,  —  and  the  only  serious  obstacle  to  the  passage 
of  a  bill  being  a  possible  disagreement  on  details  of  odminiatn- 
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tion.  Apparently  no  subject  of  legislation  is  so  ripe  for  decisive 
action  by  Congress,  as  this  of  National  Aid  to  Education,  on  the 
basis  of  illiteracy,  in  all  the  Territories  and  States  of  the  Union. 

This  action  is  in  the  direct  line  of  public  policy  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  government.  Indeed,  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federation, on  recommendation  of  a  committee  whose  chairman 
was  Thomas  Jefferson,  inaugurated  this  policy  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  large  tracts  of  public  lands  to  the  Northwestern  Territories, 
for  education  in  common  schools  and  universities.  This  great  act 
of  profound  statesmanship  was  endorsed  by  the  new  government 
of  1789,  and  each  new  State  of  the  Northwest,  as  it  has  fallen 
into  line,  has  received  a  munificent  endowment,  at  first  of  one 
(the  16th),  and  recently  of  two  sections  (the  16th  and  36th)  of 
every  township  for  common  schools,  with  a  large  endowment  for 
a  State  University.  Besides  this  usual  appropriation.  Congress 
has  repeatedly  secured  or  confirmed  to  the  States  of  the  South- 
west, the  possession  of  vast  endowments  in  school  lands ;  per- 
mitted the  States  in  1836  to  appropriate  large  portions  of  the 
surplus  revenue  to  education  ;  has  made  repeated  local  grants  for 
every  form  of  school ;  in  1862  made  a  general  apportionment  ft'om 
the  public  domain  for  Colleges  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanics  in 
all  the  States ;  has  established  schools  in  the  army,  and  at  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  ;  is  now  appropriating  a  large  sum  to  educate 
the  Indians,  and  has  repeatedly  waived  its  claim  to  valuable  pub- 
lic prof)erty  in  behalf  of  benevolent  efforts  to  school  both  whites 
and  blacks  since  the  war.  Indeed,  on  no  subject  of  legislation  is 
there  a  better  established  line  of  precedent,  from  the  beginning  of 
our  Colonial  existence  to  the  present  day,  than  upon  the  right  and 
duty  of  the  National  government  to  aid  in  the  education  of  the 
people.  This  right  was  never  seriously  questioned,  save  by 
the  extreme  champions  of  State  rights ;  but  last  winter  South 
Carolina,  the  foremost  expositor  of  that  theory,  appeared  at  Wash- 
ington through  her  most  influential  representatives  in  Congi*ess, 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  the  Mayor  of 
Charleston,  and  by  numerous  petitions  of  her  most  eminent  citi- 
zens, imploring  this  action  in  her  own  behalf.  The  only  question 
is  of  expediency ;  and  on  this  point  there  is  coming  to  be  a  unan- 
imity of  opinion  rarely  found  concerning  any  great  measure  of 
public  policy,  among  all  parties,  in  all  sections  of  the  republic. 

In  this  distribution  of  the  public  domain  for  education,  there 
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haa  heretofore  Iieen  a  seeming  injustiee.  While  a  lai^e  portion  of 
the  public  estate  came  from  the  withdrawing  of  their  claim  by 
several  of  the  old  Thirteeu  States  in  favor  of  the  nation,  ami  a 
Btili  larger  part  from  the  purchase  or  conquest  of  vast  regions  by 
the  treasure  and  blood  of  the  whole  country,  only  the  new  States, 
west  of  the  Alleghanics,  have  received  the  perpetual  grant  of 
school  lauds,  while  the  original  Thirteen  have  only  profited  by  the 
distribution  of  the  surplue  revenues,  occosiunal  local  grauts,  and 
the  arrangement  of  18G2  for  industrial  education.  These  old 
States,  beside  Maine,  Vermont,  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  never 
received  public  school  lands  before  !8G2.  Eight  of  these  were 
slave  States  in  I860,  and  all  of  them  are  in  need — four  of  tUem 
in  great  need — of  the  aid  that  has  been  lavished  upon  the  North- 
west and  Southwest,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  At  different  times 
within  the  past  fifty  years,  attention  has  been  called  in  Congress 
to  this  injustice,  and  some  of  these  States  have  appealed  for  re- 
dress. When  we  consider  the  great  value  of  tlie  original  surren- 
der of  territory  by  the  old  Thirteen,  and  remember  that  the  burden 
of  cost  for  the  purchase  and  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  the 
public  domain,  has  come  upon  the  States  east  of  the  Alleghanies, 
it  would  seem  that  the  time  had  come  for  a  reparation  of  this 
wrong,  in  extending  to  these  illustrious  old  commonweal  tlis  the 
aid  of  which  several  of  them  are  so  much  in  need. 

Few  of  our  statesmen  have  seemed  to  comprehend  the  vast  and 
benelicial  effect  of  this  policy  of  national  aid  to  education  upon 
the  great  Northwest  and  our  Pacific  empire.  President  Hayea 
once  declared  that  Ohio  ones  her  eminence  in  public  afiairs,  today, 
more  to  this  early  establishment  of  educational  opportunities  than 
to  any  other  cause.  Under  the  stimulus  of  this  benefaction,  every 
one  of  these  Slates  has  been  able  to  place  on  the  ground,  at  onc«, 
a  vigorous  system  of  public  schools,  and  to  establish  a  free  univer- 
sity and  institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Each  of  them 
has  been  able  to  meet  tlie  crowds  of  poor  and  ignorant  people  that 
have  poured  over  its  borders,  from  every  quarter  of  Christendom, 
with  a  beneficent  offer  of  schooling  for  all  the  children,  and  the 
opportunity  of  a  training  for  public  usefulness  for  its  anperior 
youth.  The  wonderful  development  of  practical  ability  in  lai^ 
affairs,  in  the  Northwest,  during  the  past  twenty  years,  is  largely 
due  to  the  hundreds  of  little  colleges,  academies  and  high  schools 
established  by  the  aid  of  the  naitonal  endowment,  and  the  coDtribu- 
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tions  of  churches  and  individuals  from  the  older  States.  Thus  a 
new  commonwealth,  like  Iowa,  California,  Minnesota  or  Kansas, 
hardly  a  generation  old,  may  have  a  better  working  system  of 
popular  education  than  European  nations  like  France,  Italy  or 
Great  Britain ;    nations  a  thousand  years  old,  and  eminent  for 

ft 

learning  and  literature.  Surely  the  least  that  the  representatives 
of  this  powerAil  and  prosperous  section  of  our  country  can  now 
do,  is  to  lead  the  movement  to  place  the  mighty  region  we  call  the 
South,  in  similar  condition. 

This  national  policy  does  not  contemplate  the  constant  support 
of  education  in  the  States.  It  is  not  the  nation  keeping  or  super- 
vising a  school,  but  the  whole  people,  through  their  common  gov- 
ernment, watching  the  growth  of  American  civilization  all  round 
this  majestic  circle  of  commonwealths ;  in  ordinary  times  doing 
enough  to  vindicate  the  precedent,  in  the  days  of  emergenc}' 
coming  in  with  irresistible  power  to  stimulate  home  action,  and 
arouse  the  people  to  their  duty  by  the  potent  inspiration  of  national 
encouragement  and  material  aid.  The  first  emergency  appeared 
at  the  opening  of  the  national  life,  in  the  organization  of  the 
Northwest.  Now  an  emergency,  no  less  important  and  more 
critical,  is  upon  us ;  the  uplifting  of  the  region  which,  until  1860, 
was  included  in  the  fifteen  slave  States  and  the  Southwestern 
Territories ;  all  of  it  just  emerging  from  the  overwhelming  destruc- 
tion of  a  civil  war  which  annihilated  the  only  order  of  society  it 
had  ever  known,  launching  18,000,000  of  people  on  the  stormy 
ocean  of  the  most  critical  experiment  in  social  science  our  modem 
world  has  seen ;  the  reconciliation  of  alien  races,  the  harmonizing 
of  conflicting  classes,  the  lifting  up  of  not  less  than  10,000,000  of 
ignorant,  poverty-stricken,  solitary  country  people,  to  worthy 
citizenship  of  the  chief  republic.  Now,  if  ever,  is  a  call  for  a 
statesmanship  which  shall  grapple  with  this  prodigious-  enterprise, 
and  during  the  coming  generation  attempt  to  place  this  portion  of 
the  Union  on  the  high  road  of  the  common  American  opportunity, 
thus  binding  it  forever  to  us  by  cords  of  mutual  interest  and 
fraternal  love. 

One  difficulty  in  arousing  the  people  of  our  country  to  this  emer- 
gency is  the  very  magnitude  of  the  interest  involved.  Let  us  con- 
template the  problem,  a  moment,  and  try  to  apprehend  somewhat 
the  quantity  and  quality  of  work  to  be  done. 

That  portion  of  our  country  included  in  its  former  slaveholding 
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States,  with  the  southwestern  territories,  is  a  vast  empire,  greater 
in  extent  than  the  entire  surfHce  of  Europe,  outside  of  Russia, 
and  hardly  inferior  to  Europe  in  natural  advantages  for  the  oeou- 
pafion  of  man.  Yet,  hitherto,  we  have  known  what  we  have  callud 
the  South  chie%-  as  developed  by  one  form  of  agricultural  int«reat, 
that  never  attempted  even  to  estimate  the  general  resources  of 
these  great  States.  The  immense  central  mountain  region  thai 
towers  above  several  of  these  older  Stat«8,  is  still  hardly  better 
known  liian  the  wild  regions  of  California  and  Colorado.  Yet  it 
includes  a  territory  larger  than  the  majority  of  European  nations, 
rich  in  mineral  wealth  and  water  power  ;  a  wonderland  of  pastures 
and  forests.  The  Piedmont  region  sloping  in  aU  directions  iVom 
Horper'a  Ferry  to  Montgomery,  has  only  of  late  come  into  general 
observation,  though  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  favored  districts 
on  the  continent.  It  is  only  yesterday  that  the  bonntjless  motive 
power  of  water  and  coal  in  several  of  these  older  States  has  been 
accounted  worthy  of  observation.  The  wonderful  mining  region 
of  northern  Alabama,  befoie  1860  was  hardly  known  to  her  own 
people.  The  fisheries  and  the  gardens  along  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Gulf,  had  been  developed  only  in  the  most  desultory  way  previous 
to  the  last  Srteen  years.  To  get  an  adequate  idea  of  the  country 
we  called  the  South,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  read  tables  of 
statistics,  but  to  travel  and  observe,  through  weary  months ;  often 
to  explore  a  realm  scarcely  known  to  the  people  in  whose  State  it 
lies.  One  of  the  surprises  of  an  extended  Southern  tour,  is  tho 
discovery  that  even  the  leading  classes  of  these  vast  States  are 
very  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  capabilities  of  their  own 
territory,  while  the  majority  of  the  white  people  still  abide  in  pro- 
found ignorance  of  these  things.  It  will  be  many  years  before  the 
best  informed  class  in  our  country  will  come  to  any  adequate  idea 
of  tliis  illimitable  empire  included  in  these  sixteen  States  and  their 
adjacent  territories.  Slave  society  was  the  picturesque  drop-cur- 
tain which,  for  half  a  century,  shut  off  one  of  the  most  favored 
portions  of  this  republic  from  the  view  of  the  North  and  the  civil- 
ized world. 

The  problem  is,  wltJiin  a  safe  and  reasonable  time,  to  estab- 
lish, in  this  vast  realm,  an  order  of  republican  American  society 
that  can  be  relied  on,  not  only  to  live  in  harmony  with  the  remain- 
der of  the  Union,  but  to  proceed  on  tlie  lines  of  adToucemenl 
drawn  by  the  genias  of  the  present  age.     Kow  this  population 
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consists  of  some  eighteen  millions,  one-third  of  whom  are  newly 
emancipated  slaves,  of  a  race  hitherto  despised  by  all  civilized 
lands  as  inferior,  and  still  on  trial  as  to  its  fitness  for  self-govern- 
ment in  a  republican  State.  Up  to  the  year  1860,  through  this 
whole  area,  society  was  organized  on  the  old  European  aristocratic 
basis,  in  which  a  very  small  superior  class  virtually  monopolized 
property  with  all  social  opportunities,  and  under  the  forms  of 
republican  government,  ruled  these  States  and  largely  directed  the 
policy  of  the  nation.  Ten  years  more  and  this  whole  social  order 
was  upset;  the  slaves  not  only  emancipated,  but  made  voting 
citizens  with  the  right  to  hold  every  -office  in  the  gift  of  the  people ; 
the  foundations  of  the  old  system  of  labor  broken  up ;  society 
attempting  the  experiment  of  standing  on  its  head.  After  a  period 
as  near  social  and  civil  anarchy  as  is  possible  among  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  people,  these  States  have  merged  into  the  beginning  of  a 
new  prosperity.  But  the  time  has  been  too  short  for  essential 
dianges  in  the  social  state.  The  old  superior  class  still  abides  at 
the  front,  though  sadly  broken  down  in  available  wealth,  scattered, 
discouraged  by  the  events  of  the  past  twent\^  years,  its  power  for 
evil  or  good  greatly  reduced.  It  is  no  longer  possible  for  this 
class  either  to  lead  the  South  into  a  new  exx)eriment  of  disunion, 
or  to  permanently  prevent  the  majority  of  the  black  and  white 
population  from  doing  as  it  will.  It  still  occupies  the  chief  places 
of  power  and  preferment,  because  the  ignorant  whites  have  not 
acquired  the  habit  of  leadership,  and  the  freedmen,  even  though 
favored  by  national  protection,  are  still  a  helpless  peasantry  with 
two  classes  of  their  superiors  between  them  and  the  front.  But, 
already,  these  great  masses  of  the  ignorant  white  and  colored  peo- 
ple are  coming  to  a  knowledge  of  their  own  power,  and  the  next 
generation  may  behold  a  struggle  for  supremacy,  of  which  the 
agitation  among  the  foreign-bom  laboring  class  of  the  North,  and 
the  communistic  upheavals  of  European  society  are  warning  por- 
tents. 

It  is  not  probable  that,  for  a  few  years  to  come,  any  great  stream 
of  foreign  emigration  can  be  directed  to  the  South.  Foreign  emi- 
gration moves  in  grooves,  and  the  Irishman,  the  German,  the  Scan- 
dinavian, goes  where  his  own  class  has  been  going ;  as  the  New 
England,  Middle  and  Southern  States  have  each  carved  out  their 
own  highways  of  advance  in  their  journeyings  toward  the  setting 
sun.     Thus  we  have  the  spectacle  of  an  attempt  to  change  the 
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whole  structure  or  eociety  from  an  aristocracy  to  a  (lemocrscy, 
servile  labor  to  fVee,  the  entire  method  of  social,  religious  and 
political  activity,  among  18,000,000  of  people,  rapidly  increasiog, 
poesesBtug  a  territory  as  large  as  civilized  Europe,  in  many  strange 
ways  still  shut  out  from  contact  with  the  rest  of  the  coiinlry ;  just 
emei-ging  from  the  oTerwholmiog  disaster  of  defeat  in  a  civil  war. 
Was  ever  a  problem  ao  momentous,  so  inspiring,  so  fraught  with 
dircAil  or  heneficent  results,  offered  to  our  people  for  solution  as 
this?  No  wonder  that  the  masses  of  the  Americau  people  bo 
faintly  apprehend  it ;  that  the  majoritj'  of  our  forcible  public  men 
still  look  upon  it  only  at  the  angle  of  partisan  politics :  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  can  spend  months  over  Ihe  details 
of  appropriations  for  rivers,  barbora,  and  public  buildings  ;  vwnly 
buffeting  the  surf  in  the  wild  waste  of  taxation,  tariff,  and  the 
apportionment  of  offices ;  and  not  once  awake  IVom  its  sluroben 
to  face  this  awful  question,  the  uplifting  of  the  South,  as  involved 
in  the  ci\  ilizing  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  repablic  through  all 
time  to  come. 

The  more  this  region  of  our  country  is  known  and  appreciated, 
the  deeper  must  be  the  conviction  that  iu  education  aloue*  in  our 
full  Americau  sense  of  that  word,  will  be  fonnd  tlie  screw  that  will 
lift  its  society  into  line  with  republican  ideas  and  institti lions. 
The  trouble  in  the  South  is  not  the  absence  of  a  superior  class  lo 
elevate  the  people  below.  There  is  such  a  class;  not  essentially 
inferior  to  the  similar  class  in  any  country ;  in  the  habit  of  i>oUt- 
ical  and  social  mastery,  perhaps  the  superior  of  the  leading  class 
in  the  North.  But  this  portion  of  the  southern  people  were  Almost 
the  only  permanent  sufferers  from  the  great  war.  To  the  negro 
the  war  brought  freedom  and  the  boundless  opportunities  of  free 
citizenship  in  the  republic.  To  the  vast  majority  of  the  non- 
slaveholding  white  people,  the  war  of  reliellion  turned  out  a  war 
of  emancipation,  introducing  them  for  the  first  time  to  reaponsiblo 
power  in  the  affairs  of  their  own  States  and  the  country.  But 
the  year  18G5  found  the  superior  class  in  every  southern  State 
more  completely  overthrown  than  any  great  nrialoeracy  of  modem 
times;  impoverished,  devasted  by  war,  unaccustomed  lo  the 
methods  by  which  the  enterprising  classes  get  on  in  a  nortbeni 
State  ;  divided  among  themselves  by  obstinate  religious,  social  and 
political  estrangements ;  in  the  worst  possible  condition  to  under- 
take enoh  an  enterprise  as  we  have  outlined ;  the  making  over  of  a 
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vast  empire,  in  the  image  of  the  new  society,  according  to  the  ideals 
of  the  new  age.  No  thoughtf\il  man  can  now  serioQsly  look  to 
politics,  or  ecclesiasticism,  to  the  ordinary  progress  of  society,  or 
to  the  mere  working  of  industrial  forces  to  lift  up  this  region  in 
the  way  proposed. 

And  if  the  superior  class  at  home  is  unable  to  shoulder  this 
problem,  still  less  can  it  be  handled  by  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
national  partisan  politics.  No  central  government  in  our  country 
can  be  made  strong  or  wise  enough  to  change  the  drift  of  society 
in  any  State  by  the  disposal  of  patronage,  and  all  our  American 
traditions  forbid  the  attempt  to  force  a  sovereign  commonwealth 
beyond  the  point  of  formal  obedience  to  law.  But  certainly  the 
masses  of  illiterates  in  the  South  cannot  be  relied  on  to  do  this 
work.  Ignorance  does  not  pine  for  knowledge,  but  breeds  in  and 
in,  and  the  most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  uplifting  of  southern 
society,  toda}',  is  not  the  indisposition  of  the  highest,  but  the 
stolid  and  mischievous  resistance  of  the  lowest  classes  to  any 
radical  change  of  condition. 

Only  the  American  school,  in  all  its  beautiAil  variety  of  opera- 
tion, is  adequate  to  this  great  work.  The  South  needs  the  people's 
common  school  for  discipline  of  character,  mental  training,  instruc- 
tion in  manners  and  morals  and  in  the  habit  of  living  and  working 
together  for  the  common  good.  It  needs  the  academical  and  pro- 
fessional school  and  the  college,  in  due  time  suppoited  wholly  or 
in  part  by  the  State,  but  for  the  present  largely  under  the  direction 
of  denominationul,  religious  or  private  boards  of  control,  to  train 
the  superior  class  for  the  higher  work  of  society.  It  needs  the 
popular  library,  improved  journalism,  a  higher  type  of  popular 
discourse,  all  consecrated  to  the  uplifting  of  the  people.  And  it 
Horely  needs  the  thorough  training  of  the  working  classes  in  skill, 
and  the  power  to  use  the  marvellous  modern  agencies  for  the 
subjugation  and  development  of  nature  through  this  magnificent 
ilomain.  Here  alone  is  found  a  force  adequate  to  deal  with  a 
problem  like  this.  Education,  in  its  most  profound  and  its  broad- 
est aspect,  underlies  every  ordinary  agency  of  improvement.  The 
home,  the  church,  social  manners  and  habits,  public  morals,  the 
general  drift  of  ihoiight  on  all  themes,  jiot  only  among  the  freed- 
inen  but  the  ignorant  white  people  as  well,  can  only  be  changed 
gradually  by  the  education  of  successive  generations ;  and  the 
sooner  that  vast  work  of  regeneration  is  well  begun,  the  better  for 
us  all.     It  is  simply  ludicrous  to  talk  of  developing  the  agriculture. 
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manufactures,  tniuing.  pominerce.  of  the  South  until  its  Inlmrin^ 
class,  of  both  raccR,  is  many  lengths  alieatl  of  its  present  intelli 
gence  and  ambition.  The  time  haa  long  siuct;  {insscd  when  ■ 
superior  i;Ibss  can  achieve  it«  Itest  in  literature,  fine  manners  ana 
eminent  charftpt«r  amid  such  a  state  o£  afTuira  as  now  csiets 
these  sixteen  States.  The  new  temple  of  American  eociety  in 
the  South  must  go  up  altogether;  as  the  bouses  in  the  streets  of 
Chicago,  twenty-five  years  ago,  were  raised  intact  by  the  turning 
of  the  great  screw  below.  Only  thus,  in  such  a  country  as  outs, 
can  any  good  thing  be  well  done ;  by  including  all  orders  and  con- 
ditions of  men  in  the  promised  good.  As  fast  as  the  masses  of 
the  people  can  lie  brought  up  in  range  of  the  light  of  nioden 
times:  taught  to  make  practical  usti  of  reading  and  writing; 
trained  to  think  and  look  at  life,  in  general,  according  to  tlit 
noblest  style  of  the  nineteenth  century ;  will  this  glorious  worts 
goon. 

And  when  we  contemplate  the  fearAil  mass  of  this  Sotlthent 
illiteracy,  we  may  better  realize  what  this  work  implies. 

Id  Alabama,  thirty-four  per  cent,  of  tlie  whole  people  cannot 
write.  In  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Noith  and  Soutb 
Carolina.  Florida.  Virginia,  the  line  wavers  from  twenty-three  p» 
cent,  till  it  reaches  nearly  forty-eight  per  cent,  in  New  Mexico.  A. 
voting  jwpulation  equal  to  more  than  half  the  entire  vote  in  lb« 
South  (3,763,508  in  lUlHi)  is  illiterate  (1.787,303).  Of  thecolorw) 
voting  people,  seventy  per  cent,  are  reported  illiterate!  of  ths 
whites,  thirty  per  cent.  In  ten  States,  more  than  thirty  per  e«titi 
of  the  voters,  in  six  States,  more  than  fitly  per  cent,  are  untaught. 
But  these  figures  do  not  complet«  the  melancholy  tale.  The 
inabilitv  to  read  and  write  by  an  American  voter  in  days  like  these, 
means  far  more  than  ignorance  in  a  European  peasantry.  It  also 
points  to  another  numerous  class,  who,  with  the  mere  knowledge 
gained  in  a  poor  school,  are  aa  truly  strangers  to  the  light  of  this 
new  world  aud  age  in  which  we  live  as  the  child  who  has  been  slitit 
up  fVom  bis  biith  in  the  Mammoth  Cave  suddenly  let  out  upon  tlto 
glories  of  the  upjier  world. 

In  saying  this  I  have  no  intent  of  disparagement  or  nnfHendly 
comparison  between  these  States  and  those  of  the  North.  God 
knows  what  a  battle  ns  for  life  is  going  on  in  all  our  great  cities, 
in  thousands  of  smaller  towns,  in  the  border  lands  of  these  prosper- 
ous and  powerful  commonwealths,  in  the  illimitable  territoriee  of 
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the  Northwest  and  the  Pacific  slope.  Even  now,  Massachusetts, 
with  her  munificent  provision,  $5,000,000,  annually,  for  educa- 
tion, counts  almost  a  hundred  thousand  people  over  ten  years  of 
age  who  cannot  write,  and  seventy-five  thousand' who  cannot  read. 
The  growing  cities  of  all  these  States  are  swarming  with  untaught 
children.  But  here,  seems  to  me,  the  most  conspicuous  difference 
between  the  North  and  South.  In  all  these  northern  States,  and, 
possibly,  in  a  few  of  the  central  southern,  the  superior  class  of  soci- 
ety is  in  a  favorable  condition  to  handle  the  problem  of  the  growing 
civilization  in  the  Commonwealth.  For  here  the  superior  class 
has  not  been  overthrown,  has  constantly  gained  ground  in  intelli- 
gence, wealth,  refinement,  and  the  habit  of  acting  together  for  the 
public  good,  and  has  always  been  educated  into  ideas  of  the 
repablican  or  democratic  organization  of  society.  Under  the  wise 
policy  of  the  fathers,  the  northwest  was  launched,  at  first,  a 
century  ago,  on  the  tide  of  free  labor  and  universal  education. 
The  day  of  recrimination  for  our  past  has  gone  by  for  all  save  the 
weaker  brethren  of  the  political  foid.  Impartial  history  will 
accord  to  North  and  South  the  just  proportion  of  praise  and  blame 
for  what  has  come  to  us  in  the  momentous  days  behind.  But  if 
there  is  one  fact  patent  to  all  intelligent  observers  of  American 
afifairs,  it  is  that  now  is  the  time  for  the  northern  people  and  the 
general  government,  by  all  suitable  means,  private  and  public,  in 
every  good,  generous,  and  helpful  way,  to  aid  the  superior  class  in 
the  South  to  check  this  awful  growth  of  barbarism,  and  bring 
these  States,  one  by  one,  into  the  proud  position  becoming  every 
Commonwealth  in  our  American  fraternit}^  of  equal  powers.  And 
here  is  a  common  ground  where,  without  injurious  or  impertinent 
interference  with  any  State  right,  or  the  undue  jarring  of  any  local 
susceptibility,  with  full  accord  of  patriotic  and  Christian  minds 
and  hearts  and  hands,  the  whole  people  can  unite  for  the  training 
of  children  and  youth  in  the  American  school. 

There  is  an  impression  in  the  North,  vigorously  nursed  by  a 
portion  of  the  partisan  political  press,  that  the  leading  class  in  the 
South  has  grossh^  failed  of  its  duty  in  this  work  of  education,  and 
the  nation  is  now  to  be  summoned  to  repair  the  ruin  of  this  failure. 

After  nearly  three  years'  observation  through  twelve  of  these 
States,  with  the  best  opportunities  for  arriving  at  the  facts,  I  am 
prepared  to  deny  this  accusation.  I  believe  that,  under  the  present 
conditions,  the  leading  people  of  the  South,  the  class  which  ever}'* 
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where  must  be  relied  on  for  leadership  in  soch  matt^rB,  bss  not 
been  speeiQlly  unmindful  of  this  obligation.  Indeed,  after  a  fair 
estimate  of  tlie  ditScultica  in  tbe  way,  I  am  eonfldent  that  no  simi- 
lar class  of  people  in  the  old  or  new  world  hae  accomplbhed  W 
much,  in  a  time  so  short,  against  obstacles  so  fonuidable. 

Our  Northern  people  cannot  easily  come  to  a  Iruo  sense  of  the 
overwhelming  destruction  that  fell  upon  every  interest  of  BOci«iy 
in  the  South  at  the  collapse  of  the  great  rebellion  in  1865.  The 
one  problem  that  stared  every  returned  confederate  soldier  in  the 
face,  and  confronted  every  respectable  faoiily  between  Washingtun 
and  8an  Antonio,  was  not  a  discuseiun  of  methods  of  education, 
or  a  theory  of  social  science,  but  tlie  previous  question. — bow,  day 
by  day,  to  keep  bouI  and  body  together.  In  a  community  from 
which  the  financial  underpinning  has  disappeared,  every  story  of 
tbe  social  fabric  leans  and  totters  to  its  fall.  With  few  excepticHU 
the  private,  academical,  professional  and  collegiate  schools  OD 
which  the  sni>erior  people  of  these  States  had  always  relied,  went 
down  into  the  abyss  in  18G5,  leaving  only  their  names  and  dilapi- 
dated buildings  behind.  Outside  half  a  score  of  cities,  there 
no  effective  organization  of  what  we  call  the  public  school  anywbere 
in  the  South  before  the  great  war.  It  was  too  much  to  expect  that 
the  people  who  were  left  destitute  of  the  means  to  instruct  liiidf 
own  children  would  spring  to  the  front  to  inaugurate  a  new  system 
of  schools  for  their  poorer  brethren  and  the  newly-emancipnted 
slaves.  The  common  school  of  the  North  was  practically  unknown 
through  the  rural  districts  which  contain  tbe  vast  majority  of 
Southern  people ;  was  associated  with  a  hostile  section  that  had 
just  been  victorious  in  a  bitter  war  which  ended  in  the  upheaval  of 
Southern  society  itself.  The  educational  system  most  in  favor 
modelled  on  the  English  system  of  fifty  years  ago, — univcrsitiea 
and  colleges  under  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical  managers,  and 
elementary  schools  as  a  sort  of  informal  attachment  to  churches  or 
groups  of  families.  It  was  a  new  experiment  to  interest  tbe  Sl&ta 
with  the  education  of  the  masses,  even  to  make  any  considerable 
provision  for  tbe  education  of  the  masses  at  all.  The  different 
classes  of  the  Sonlhern  people  were  led  by  the  war  in  the  wont 
predicament  for  working  together  in  the  upbuilding  of  a  new  sys- 
tem of  schools ;  the  fVeedmen  suddenly  torn  away  from  their  old 
relations  with  the  ruling  class ;  the  jKKir  whiles,  in  many  distrida, 
exasperated  against  their  leaders  through  the  terrible  years  of  coo- 
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flict ;  families  and  churches  and  neighborhoods  rent  by  the  feuds 
that  wait  on  civil  strife  and  a  common  heritage  of  misfortune. 
The  war  closed  only  in  form  with  the  fall  of  Richmond.  For  ten 
years,  in  some  of  the  States,  the  attempt  of  the  general  govern- 
ment to  reconstruct  them  by  the  practical  exclusion  of  the  superior 
class  from  active  citizenship,  kept  alive  the  worst  passions  of  the 
great  conflict,  and  hindered  all  progress. 

Meanwhile,  the  work  of  education  among  the  blacks  and  poor 
whites  was  begun  by  teachers  from  the  North,  aided  sometimes  by 
the  government,  and  a  system  of  common  schools  was  extemporized 
by  the  provisional  governments  in  most  of  the  States.  But  nobody, 
save  a  political  enthusiast,  would  expect  aid  and  comfort  in  such 
efforts  from  a  people  in  the  condition  of  the  leading  class  in  these 
States,  during  such  a  period  of  agitation  and  virtual  anarchy.  It 
is  hardly  ten  years  since  the  most  advanced  of  these  States,  like 
Virginia,  have  been  in  a  condition  to  seriously  deal  with  the  educa- 
tional question,  and  some  of  them,  like  South  Carolina,  only  got 
their  hand  on  the  helm  in  1876. 

In  that  brief  period,  the  responsible  people  of  the  South  have 
been  summoned  to  about  everything  a  broken-down  community 
was  ever  called  to  do.  The  effort  to  get  the  new  system  of  labor 
in  working  order  and  lift  15,000,000  people  out  of  the  slough 
of  financial  wreck  and  absolute  poverty,  has  sorely  tried  the  ener- 
gies of  communities  not  specially  fitted  for  the  task.  Yet  was 
there  ever  in  this  world  a  greater  financial  success  than  has  been 
revealed  by  the  contrast  between  their  labor  system  of  1870  and 
1882?  It  is  difficult,  in  a  prosperous  village  in  New  York  or 
Michigan,  to  realize  the  number  of  expensive  things  to  be  done 
before  an  old-fashioned  county  town  in  North  Carolina  or  Georgia 
can  be  made  into  the  sort  of  place  that  scores  of  them  are  now 
becoming.  In  the  South,  today,  there  is  a  might}'  famine  of 
money,  and  the  large  accumulations  are  often  in  hands  not  espe- 
cially in  sympathy  with  the  new  education.  Let  any  fair-minded 
man  travel  through  these  States  and  ascertain  the  numerous  diffi- 
culties of  the  educational  situation  ;  how  during  the  past  ten  years 
the  entire  system  of  collegiate,  academical  and  professional  instruc- 
tion was  to  be  raised  out  of  the  dust  and  set  in  order,  that  the 
training  of  the  intelligent  classes  might  be  kept  as  good  as  of  old  ; 
how  difficult  it  is  anywhere  to  build  up  effective  common  schools 
in  the  open  country,  especially  in  a  country  so  sparsely  populated. 
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BO  peculiar  in  climate,  so  rent  asunder  bj'  a  conflict  of  races,  as  in 
the  South ;  bow  hard  it  ia  for  a  people  to  outgrow  the  babits  anil 
prejudices  of  their  whole  past,  and  chauge  their  institutions  nnijec 
the  pressure  of  defeat  aiid  huniiliation  ;  and  be  will  be  less  inclioed 
to  censuro  ttie  Southern  people  for  what  they  have  not  accom- 
plished, than  to  confess  that,  in  this  dire  eniergcnv;.  the^  have 
displayed  some  of  the  characteristic  virtues  of  American  cilizen- 
fihip  in  a  most  uonspictious  way. 

Within  the  past  ten  years  the  southern  white  people  hare  vir- 
tually lifted  up  their  old  academical  and  collegiate  system  of  instmc- 
tiun  from  min.  Almost  evvry  considerable  school  or  uollege  broken 
down  by  the  war  has  been  raised  :  by  the  aid  of  northern  friends, 
some  of  them  placed  in  belter  condition  than  before.  Bui  ihe  ma- 
jority of  them  arc  still  weak  in  funds,  though  not  wanting  in  stu- 
dents ;  toiling,  in  the  face  of  great  obstacles,  to  furnish  a  good 
education  to  the  multitudes  of  eager  young  people  who  throng  their 
balls,  often  needing  all  things  in  letters  and  the  means  of  support. 
Many  of  the  old  professional  schools  have  revived,  and  somrof 
teem  are  gaining natioanl  reputation.  During  this  period  asyst«u 
of  common  schools,  modelled  lai^ely  upon  the  system  of  the  north- 
nest,  has  beeu  established  in  every  oue  of  these  States,  for  blacks 
and  wliites  ;  and  iu  all  but  two  of  the  border  States,  the  public 
school  monies  are  distribut«d  fairly  per  capita,  t>etween  the  races. 
EacJi  State  has  now  a  considerable  school  fimd  ;  and  in  several  A 
State  tax  is  levied  or  certain  revenues  appropriated  for  the  supiMirt 
of  free  education.  These  funds  are  generally  disbursed  with  signal 
honesty  and  economy,  by  a  body  of  State  school  oilicjala  inferior 
to  none  in  the  Union.  The  new  public  school  movement  baa 
already  brought  to  the  front  an  increasing  number  of  eminent 
leaders,  teachers  and  friends  of  education  ;  and  the  results  on  tbs 
children  of  all  classes  has  been  most  gratifying.  An  arrangement 
of  summer  normal  Institutes  for  training  teachers  has  Iteen  main- 
tained this  year  in  hatf-a-dozen  of  these  States,  and  normal  schools 
for  white  and  colored  youth  are  being  established.  Almost  every 
city  of  ten  tliousand  people  and  upwards,  has  mode  ti  goml  begin- 
ning of  public  graded  inatructiou  ;  some  of  them,  like  Charlestoni 
Richmond,  Nashville.  Atlanta  and  New  Orleaus,  have  publio 
schools  that  will  bear  comparison  with  similar  places  in  the  Nortli. 
The  county  towns  are  waking  up,  aud  every  year  a  larger  numb«« 
of  them  vote  a  local  schocd  tax  in  addition  to  the  State  fund  and 
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establish  free  schools  for  eight  or  ten  months  of  the  year.  The 
country  district  school  is  the  point  of  difl9calty  there,  as  eveiy- 
where ;  but  there  is  ^constant  progress,  even  in  those  lonesome 
regions  where  it  wouTd  seem  impossible  to  get  a  score  of  children, 
once  a  month,  within  sight  of  a  school-hoase. 

In  1880  the  whole  school  population  of  the  entire  South  (the 
school  age  is  reckoned  generally  from  six  or  seven  to  sixteen  or 
eighteen  years)  was  3,899,964  whites,  with  an  enrolment  of 
2,215,647;  of  blacks  1,808,257,  with  an  enrolment  of  784,709. 
In  1880  these  sixteen  States  expended  twelve  and  a  half  million 
dollars  for  popular  education  in  common  schools.  In  addition  to 
this,  nearly  every  southern  State  supports  a  free  university  and 
has  commenced  the  organization  of  an  agricultural  and  mechanical 
college ;  several  of  them  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  colored 
universities  established  by  the  missionary  boards  and  people  of  the 
North.  A  larger  number  of  their  youth  every  year  are  coming 
North  for  education.  It  is  probable  that  the  sum  of  115,000,000 
would  not  exceed  the  amount  actually  expended  at  home,  by  the 
southeni  people,  in  1882,  for  all  departments  of  education. 

And  now  the  great  awakening  of  all  classes  of  the  population 
of  these  States  in  educational  life,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
facts  of  the  period.  One  is  reminded  of  the  days  of  Horace 
Mann  in  Massachusetts,  Hickox  in  Pennsylvania,  and  Lewis  and 
Guilford  in  Ohio.  The  movement  is  indeed  a  profound  and  wide- 
spread revival,  extending  A*om  the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio  to  the 
'Rio  Grande.  Every  political  platform  has  now  a  very  broad 
common  school  plank.  No  public  man  now  dares  get  across  the 
track  of  the  children's  express  train.  The  professional  classes 
are  falling  in,  and  only  political  ^^  moss-backs,"  social  exclusives 
and  the  most  irreconcilable  section  of  the  clergy  are  found  in  open 
dissent.  I  am  conOdent  that  no  people  ever  did  more  good  work 
in  the  establishment  of  education,  in  ten  years,  than  the  people  of 
the  South.  And  now  that  their  proverbial  enthusiasm  and  pride  are 
so  largely  enlisted  in  the  good  cause,  there  is  reasonable  hope  that 
all  will  be  done  which  their  circumstances  will  justify. 

And  if  it  be  still  asserted  that  the  common  school  Jordan, 
down  South,  is,  notwithstanding,  ^^  a  hard  road  to  travel,"  I  reply 
that  the  cause  of  popular  education  has  not  yet  ^^  free  course," 
neither  is  it  altogether  ^^ glorified"  even  in  the  most  powerful 
States  of  the  North.  Every  great  northern  city  still  wages  war 
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against  the  ecclesiastical,  social,  political  and  financial  enemies  of 
the  schools.  Through  vast  regions  of  our  oldest  States  the 
country  schools  are  beliind  the  age  and  fail  to  give  the  instructioB 
the  people  have  a  right  to  demand.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  Phil- 
adelphia, Chicago,  Cincinnati,  and  scores  of  smaller  northen 
cities,  are  breeding  legions  of  the  most  daugcrons  kind  of  young 
savages  who  never  see  the  inside  of  a  school-house.  It  is  nowheie 
very  easy  to  keep  popular  education  up  to  a  high  standard.  Any 
son  of  New  England  who  was  brought  up  amid  the  quarrels  and 
factions  of  the  old-time  school  district,  should  be  ready  to  do  Jos- 
tice  to  the  prodigious  effort  that,  in  ten  crowded  years,  has  planted, 
over  a  country  as  large  as  civilized  Europe,  among  eighteen  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  system  of  free  education,  in  many  localities 
more  effective  and  progressive  than  the  new  people's  schools  of  oM 
England  today.  Indeed,  our  new  Virginia  established  her  first 
effective  system  of  free  education  during  the  same  years  ('67  to 
'70)  that  witnessed  the  great  revival  which  resulted  in  the  new 
public  school  system  of  old  England. 

But  all  this  is  only  the  beginning  of  good  things,  and  the  best 
our  friends  of  the  South  can  do  for  themselves  is  miserably  inad- 
equate to  the  needs  of  those  great  States.  The  most  reliable 
authorities  on  the  ground  declare  that  thirty  millions  per  annum 
would  be  a  moderate  sum  for  the  schooling  needful  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. The  cities  of  Charleston,  Kichraond,  Atlanta,  Nash- 
ville, impose  a  tax  for  education  that  would  not  be  tolerated  in 
man}'  of  our  old  wealtliy  towns  in  New  England ;  yet  in  all  these 
growing  cities,  thousands  of  children  cannot  gain  entnmce  into  the 
schools.  The  census  of  1880  places  this  destitution  of  educational 
opportunities  before  the  people  in  a  way  that  should  awaken  atten- 
tion in  every  part  of  the  country.  Although  there  has  been  prog- 
ress, especially  in  the  cities  and  large  towns,  during  the  past  two 
years,  but  little  headway  has  been  made  in  the  region  where  'the 
vast  majority  of  the  Southern  people  live,  the  open  countr}'.  Here 
is  the  strong  hold  of  ignorance,  and  here  the  poverty  of  the  people 
seemed  to  forbid  any  great  advance  in  supplying  the  means  of 
education.  And  here  is  the  seat  of  the  dangerous  elements  and 
influences  which  are  already  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  the 
thoughtful  classes  at  home,  and  have  brought  them  to  us  imploring 
the  aid  of  the  nation.     Here  arc  some  of  the  figures : 
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Percentage  of  Illiteracy  in  Persons  over  ten  years  old. 

White.       Colored. 

Alabama 25  80 

Arkansas 25  75 

Florida 20  70 

Kentucky 22  70 

Georgia 23  81 

Louisiana 19  79 

Mississippi 16  75 

North  Carolina 31  77 

South  Carolina 22  78 

The  Southern  people  need  at  least  twice  their  present  amount  of 
funds  ;  twice  the  amount  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  they  can  raise 
at  present,  to  establish  an  effective  system  of  schools,  for  six 
months  in  the  year  through  the  open  country,  and  eight  or  nine 
months  in  the  county  towns  and  cities.  And  this  they  need  for 
elementary  education  alone,  leaving  the  secondar}'  and  collegiate 
training  to  be  provided  for  as  may  be,  until  the  day  of  better 
things. . 

It  would  seem  incredible  that  a  body  of  men  so  generally  intelli- 
gent and  well-meaning  as  the  majority  of  our  members  of  Congress 
undoubtedly  are,  could  sit  through  a  session  of  six  months  and 
not  be  attracted  b}-  this  fearful  wrestling  match  of  half  the  Union 
with  that  popular  ignorance,  superstition,  and  vice  which  is  the 
Giant  Despair  of  the  Republic.  Just  as  these  educational  bills 
should  have  come  up  for  action,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
last  winter^  fell  into  a  dead  lock  over  contested  seats  from  the 
southern  States,  and  spent  weeks  in  unseating  members  declared 
elected  by  fraudulent  practices,  and  exposing  the  abuses  of  the 
suffrage  in  the  district  from  which  they  came.  At  the  end  of  this 
conflict  neither  party  was  in  the  mood  to  take  counsel  together  for 
the  children,  although  it  was  possible  to  unite  in  sweet  accord  to 
push  an  unusual  appropriation  for  questionable  internal  improve- 
ments, and  to  spend  the  closing  hours  in  futile  attempts  to  grapple 
with  the  subject  of  revenue,  and  to  reduce  the  si^m  for  printing 
the  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  protecting  the  lives  of 
seamen  on  our  coasts. 

There  is  certainly  no  apology  to  be  made  for  the  corruption  of 
the  franchise  anywhere  ;  but  we  may  as  well  open  our  e3'es  on  the 
situation  and  talk  sense  in  this  matter  of  corrupt  political  methods, 
as  stultify  ourselves  by  partisan  recriminations.  And  the  wonder 
is  that  a  body  of  men  so  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  "dark 
ways"  and  "vain  tricks''  of  the  political  world,  as  our  Congres- 
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Bional  fathers,  should  fail  to  see  that  a  disease  so  deeply  seated 
in  our  popular  (Constitution  as  the  degradation  of  the  frandiiie, 
can  never  be  cured  by  the  present  method  of  unseating  memben, 
or  sweeping  assessments  to  support  political  combinations  to  buOd 
up  any  party  in  any  portion  of  the  Union.    This  malignant  diseaie 
is  caught  fVom  the  miasma  of  the  great  slough  of  ignoranoe,  sope^ 
stitiouy  credulityi  and  vice,  at  the  bottom  of  American  sode^.    It 
is  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  deepest  abysses  in  that  Uad 
sea  are  on  the  plantations  of  the  SouUi,  or  in  the*  metropolitan 
cities  of  the  North.    Certain  it  is  that  every  State  and  neig^boh 
hood  has.  a  district  flooded  at  high  water,  and  even  the  wilds  of 
Oregon,  the  Adirondack  wilderness,  and  the  Aroostook  woods, 
pour  forth  their  local  streams  of  filth  to  feed  this  hateful  golf  of 
death.    And  everywhere  the  effect  of  this  debasement  of  the  vot« 
is  the  same.    Every  ignorant,  superstitious,  credulous  and  vidou 
voter  in  America  is  a  carcass  covered  by  a  flock  of  political  boi- 
zards ;  a  temptation  to  all  but  men  of  the  most  stalwart  virtue  to 
conspire*to  use  him  for  the  basest  uses  of  private  and  public  lift. 
And  no  Anglo-Saxon  people  ever  did,  or  ever  will,  submit  to  be 
governed  by  an  inferior  class  or  race ;  even  though  that  class  be  a 
numerical  majority,  and  held  up  by  the  entire  force  of  the  nationsl 
government.    In  some  way  the  vote  of  that  incapable  majority 
will  be  evaded,  revised,  or  overpowered  and  the  State  or  dty  will 
finally  be  ruled  by  the  people  in  whom  the  '^  weight  of  the  meeting" 
resides. 

These  methods  vary  aecordiDg  to  the  temper  and  habits  of 
different  localities.  The  leading  New  England  States  offer  a  free 
education  to  every  child,  with  ample  provisions  for  the  instruction 
of  unlettered  adults;  so  that  no  man  has  a  valid  excuse  for 
extreme  ignorance ;  and  then  protect  themselves  by  making  the 
ballot  conditional  on  intelligence  and  a  poll  tax.  The  great  cities 
of  the  North,  beyond  New  England,  periodically  fall  into  the 
hands  of  ^^riifgs"  that  represent  the  rabble,*  and  are  only  saved 
from  political  anarch}'  by  an  occasional  rally  of  the  respectability 
to  restore  things  to  a  temporary  situation  of  comparative  honesty 
and  safety.  Every  sharply  contested  political  campaign  in  the 
central,  western,  and  Pacific  States  closes  amid  the  mutual  angiy 
recriminations  of  rival  parties  charging  wholesale  fraud,  too  often 
with  a  dangerous  basis  of  truth.  The  Pacific  coast,  last  winter, 
forced  the  country  to  prohibit  the  emigration  of  the  Chinese,  in 
anticipation  of  the  same  danger. 
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Through  the  Golf  States,  where  the  majority  of  the  voters  are 
DOtorioQsly  incompetent  to  cast  an  intelligent  ballot,  the  same 
result  is  accomplished  by  methods  in  accordance  with  the  political 
and  social  habits  of  the  people,  but  with  no  more  criminal  intent, 
and,  probably,  with  less  danger  to  the  country  than  by  the  more 
refined  methods  of  the  North.  In  all  portions  of  this  Union^  it  is 
practically  impossible  for  the  leading  classes  to  submit  to  the  govern- 
ing of  greats  wealthy  cities  and  States  by  the  lower  class  of  voters. 
And  while  that  class  is  as  formidable  as  now  in  the  South ;  even  in 
old  Kentucky  a  third,  in  other  States  a  half,  in  South  Carolina  a 
considerable  majority,  of  all  the  voters ;  the  temptation  to  over- 
ride the  illiterate  vote,  which,  after  all,  only  represents  the  purpose 
of  shrewd  partizan  leaders,  will  be ^ too  strong  for  ordinary  Ameri- 
can nature  to  resist.  The  best  men  in  all  the  States  do  and  will 
deplore  and  denounce  this  growing  evil.  But  saints  don't  walk  in 
brigades,  even  on  Boston  Common  ;  and  in  dealing  with  an  evil  of 
this  nature  the  only  practical  question  is:  Will  the  average 
American  politician  resist  the  temptation  offered  by  an  illiterate 
voting  class,  that,  even  in  half  the  northern  States,  holds  the 
balance  of  power,  and,  though  the  Union  is  able,  with  proper 
manipulation,  every  four  years,  to  reconstruct  the  national  gov- 
ernment? 

There  is  only  one  truly  American  way  to  lift  the  ballot  box  above 
the  slough  where  it  now  lies  imbedded ;  the  gradual  elevation  of 
the  majority  of  the  voters  by  the  education  that,  in  time,  will 
qualify  them  for  intelligent  and  honest  citizenship.  Our  great 
hope  of  the  South,  today,  is  that  its  representative  public  men  and 
superior  class  are  *' solid"  in  urging  the  general  government  to  aid 
in  working  this  highway  towards  national  reconciliation  and  the 
peace  that  only  comes  from  freedom,  justice,  and  obedience  to 
law.  The  Democratic  convention  of  South  Carolina,  last  session, 
nominated  for  Governor  one  of  the  most  accomplished  educators 
and  purest  men  of  his  section, — since  elected  Governor  of  that 
State ;  and  proposed  and  placed  this  resolution  on  record  before 
the  world : 

VI.  The  extension  of  the  franchise,  as  a  political  result  of  the 
late  war,  has  enlarged  enormously  the  number  of  present  and  pro- 
spective voters  requiring  education  in  the  public  schools.  The 
burden  was  increased,  while  the  ability  of  the  State  to  bear  it  was 
diminished.  The  Federal  Government,  by  liberal  appropriations 
from  the  treasury  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  should  help  the  South- 
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era  States  to  cure  the  evil  of  non-intelligent  snffhige.  A  Natioiial 
danger  calls  for  National  action  and  National  aid. — SouUi  OarMta 
Democratic  Platform,  1882. 

In  the  face  of  sach  demonstrations,  I  must  conclude  that  the 
public  man  who  resists  or  evades  that  appeal,  on  the  ground  of 
any  political  difference  with,  or  even  well-proven  habits  of  political 
unrighteousness  in,  the  South,  is  like  the  doctor  so  liHed  up  with 
ideal  notions  of  professional  science,  that  lie  declines  to  prescribe 
for  his  patient  till  he  is  out  of  bed,  and  be^'ond  the  need  of  fall 
curative  skill. 

The  one  thing  needfbl  is  to  bring  our  servants  at  WashlngtOD 
up  to  a  fair  and  fbll  discussion  of  this  great  act  of  statesmanship. 
A  week's  consideration  in  Congress  will  bring  out  the  reasons  for 
the  measure  so  fully,  and  so  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  oountiy, 
that  no  great  man  or  party  will  dare  to  wreck  the  bill  on  any 
question  of  detail  of  administration.  We  certainly  need  tlO,« 
000,000  a  year,  for  at  least  five  years,  fairly  distributed  and  used 
for  the  elementary'  schooling  and  the  training  of  teachers^  aooord- 
ing  to  the  measure  of  illiteracy  in  all  the  States.  It  will  do  no 
harm  to  the  great  commonwealths  of  the  North  to  accept  their 
share  of  the  endowment,  and  use  it  at  the  primary  and  industrial 
end  of  their  system  of  schools.  The  benefaction  will  come  like 
the  bread  and  water  of  life  to  sixteen  States ;  for  over  a  realm  of 
thousands  of  miles,  among  several  millions  of  children  and  3'outh, 
it  will  enable  the  friends  of  the  public  schools  to  root  that  blessed 
institution  firmly  in  the  hearts  and  habits  of  the  people,  so  that 
they  never  more  will  let  it  go.  Ten  years,  perhaps  five  3'ears,  of 
such  national  aid  and  comfort,  with  the  great  awakening  of  popu- 
lar S3'mpathy,  interest  and  helpfulness  that  would  accompany  this 
gift  through  the  North,  would  fairly  launch  that  immense  region 
of  our  country  on  the  flowing  tide  of  universal  education.  And 
out  of  that  training  of  the  whole  people  would  arise,  in  time,  the 
needful  reform  in  the  secondar}-,  the  higher  and  professional  educa- 
tion ;  the  growth  of  a  superior  journalism  ;  the  gathering  of  libra- 
ries ;  habits  of  reading,  with  an  American  Southern  literature. 
And  from  this  would  grow  that  expansion,  purification  and  refine- 
ment in  the  peoples'  home ;  that  broadening  and  spiritualization 
of  the  church ;  that  Christian  public  spirit  and  harmonizing  of 
race  and  class,  for  which  the  noblest  people  through  all  these 
States  are  longing  and  toiling  today. 
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(PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  Jan.  3,  1883.) 

Senator  Blair.  I  present  a  petition  of  the  American  Social 
Science  Association,  praying  for  appropriations  from  the  National 
Treasury  for  the  promotion  of  common-school  education  throughout 
the  entire  national  domain,  to  be  distributed  upon  the  basis  of 
illiteracy.  As  the  expression  of  this  Association  is  from  gentlemen 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  the  very  highest  consideration,  and 
who  are  representatives  of  the  cause  of  education  throughout  the 
entire  country,  I  ask  that  their  petition,  which  is  very  short,  be 
printed.  It  is  signed  by  the  president,  Francis  Wayland,  and  by 
F,  B.  Sanborn,  secretary.  Attached  to  it  is  the  list  of  the  oflScers 
of  the  Association,  which  I  should  like  to  have  also  printed,  as  it 
is  very  short  and  shows  the  prominence  and  the  universal  distribu- 
tion of  these  representatives  of  that  cause. 

The  petition  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows  : 

American  Social  Science  Association, 

Boston,  December  28,  1882. 

To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  Congress  assembled  : 

The  American  Social  Science  Association,  impressed  with  the  danger  in- 
Tolved  in  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  illiterate  voters  in  the  population 
of  this  country,  as  revealed  in  the  last  census,  for  the  proper  enlightenment 
of  which  class  of  voters  many  of  the  States  are  unable  to  make  adequate  pro- 
vision :  and  believing  that  a  government  resting  on  the  suflTrago  of  ihe  majority 
of  the  people  can  not  preserve  itself  from  corrupt  intiuence  nor  secure  a  high 
degree  of  civil  freedom  unless  education  is  generally  diffused  amongall  classes 
of  voters;  and  further  believing  it  to  be  within  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  provide  in  this  manner  for  the  safety  of  the  Uepublic,  and  that  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  freedmen  imposes  an  especial  obligation  upon  the 
Government  to  qualify  them  for  a  safe  discharge  of  the  new  duties  devolved 
upon  them ;  would  earnestly  pray  that  your  honorable  body  will  take  prompt 
and  eflBcient  measures  to  avert  these  dangers ;  that  money  raised  from  such 
sources  as  your  honorable  body  may,  in  its  wisdom,  deem  best,  shall  be  dis- 
tributed, for  a  limited  period,  to  the  common  schools  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories, on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  not  supersede 
nor  interfere  with  local  efforts,  l)ut  rather  stimulate  the  same  and  render  them 
more  efficient:  said  moneys  to  be  distributed  under  such  guarantees  as  shall 
secure  their  application  to  the  object  herein  named,  with  equal  justice  to  all 
classes  of  citizens. 

Prepared  by  order  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association. 

Attest : 

FRANCIS  WAYLAND,  President. 
F.  B.  SANBORN,  Secretary. 
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THE  DIPLOMATIC  BSLATI0N8  BSTWEBN  THE  UNITBD  STAXn 

AND  CHINA. 

BT  FBB8IDBXT  AXOSLL,  OW  MIOHIftAX  DlllTBB«nT. 

(Bead  Thnndaji  Sept.  7»  isn.) 

Our  diplomatio  relations  with  China  began  with  the  iiegotiatkm 
of  the  Coshlng  Treaty  in  1844.  That  treaty  was  made  possible 
by  the  so-cimed  Opinm  War.  Whatever  condemnation  we  may 
pronoance  upon  the  British  for  their  part  in  that  war,  we  most 
remember  that  we  entered  China  in  peace  because  they  bad  entered 
before  us  by  war.  It  is  very  probable  that,  even  to  this  day,  peace* 
f  ul  reqaestB  alone  would  not  have  opened  the  gates  of  Chin*  lo 
the  Western  world.  No  one  who  has  lived  in  China  loi^  enough 
to  understand  the  temper  of  the  lettered  class,  the  gentry  and  most 
of  the  officials,  can  doubt  that,  if  it  were  practicable,  those  classes 
would  gladly  see  the  foreigners  as  rigidly  excluded  as  they  were 
prior  to  1842. 

Perhaps  in  all  Mr.  Cushing's  diplomatic  career,  no  task  of  his 
was  more  admirably  executed  than  the  Treaty  of  Wanghia.  It 
formed  the  model  for  the  treaties  which  several  European  powers 
subsequently  made  with  China.  Its  leading  features  were  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  It  made  all  needed  arrangements  for  carrying  on  trade  and 
commerce  at  the  five  principal  ports. 

2.  It  provided  for  the  trial  of  the  cases,  in  which  American 
citizens  were  defendants,  in  our  Consular  Courts. 

3.  It  secured  protection  and  aid  for  our  seamen  wrecked  at 
other  places  than  the  five  ports. 

4.  It  contained  the  assent  of  the  Chinese  government  to  our 
employment  of  Chinese  teachers,  which  had  often  been  denied. 

5.  It  secured  the  privilege  of  procuring  sites  for  business,  and 
also  for  hospitals,  churches  and  cemeteries. 

6.  It  declared  opium  contraband,  and  left  Americans  dealing 
in  it  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Chinese  authorities. 

7.  It  fixed  the  tarifl!  on  imports  and  exports,  of  course  follow- 
ing the  rates  secured  by  the  English. 

8.  It  gave  us,  under  the  most  favored  nation  clause,  the  ad- 
vantage of  future  concessions  to  any  nation. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  Treaty  concerning  residence  of  an 
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American  MiDister  at  Peking,  or  concerning  the  admission  of  a 
Minister  to  audience  of  the  Emperor.  Nor  was  there  any  stipula- 
tion concerning  the  treatment  of  Chinamen  in  this  country.  Of 
course,  under  our  laws,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  a  Chinaman 
from  coming,  and  enjoying  the  same  protection  as  other  aliens. 
But  it  was  not  then  supposed  by  any  one  that  the  children  of  the 
Middle  Kingdom  would  think  of  leaving  their  favored  land  for  the 
country  of  the  red-haired  devils  and  barbarians. 

All  the  treaties  made  at  this  period  were  doubtless  assented  to 
by  the  Chinese  as  the  best  means  of  disposing  of  the  foreigners  for 
the  time. 

The  various  Commissioners  who  succeeded  Mr.  Cushing  for  the 
next  dozen  years  were  largely  engaged  in  sailing  up  and  down  the 
coast  in  attempts,  for  the  most  part  vain,  to  find  any  duly  accred- 
ited official  with  whom  they  could  transact  public  business.  When 
they  did  have  the  luck  to  ensnare  one,  it  was,  generally,  to  be- 
come victims  to  those  arts  of  delay  and  evasion  in  which  the  Chi- 
nese statesman  is  /oct/e  princeps. 

It  having  been  provided  in  the  Cushing  Treaty  that  after  twelve 
years  it  might  be  revised,  Mr.  William  B.  Reed  was  sent  out  as 
our  Minister,  with  authority  to  negotiate.  The  facts  show  that 
it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  could  have  found  any  one  to 
negotiate  with,  or  at  least  any  Chinese  Minister  ready  to  negotiate, 
if  the  English  and  French  had  not  knocked  down  the  Taku  forts 
and  so  opened  the  way  to  Tientsin.  Mr.  Reed  entered  quietly  by 
the  road  which  the  British  and  the  French  made  ready  for  him, 
and  negotiated  with  the  envoys  whom  the  Emperor,  alarmed  for 
the  safety  of  his  capital,  had,  in  his  fright,  sent  down  to  Tientsin. 

Mr.  Reed's  Treaty  is  in  its  main  features  little  more  than  an 
expansion  of  Mr.  Cushing's.  Its  leading  provisions  with  the  Con- 
ventions are, 

1.  Detailed  commercial  arrangements,  supplying  wants  which 
experience  had  developed,  and  modifying  the  tariff. 

2.  Convention  for  pa^'ing  American  claims,  amounting  to  some 
500,000  taels. 

3.  Provision  for  admitting  opium  by  payment  of  duty. 

4.  Securing  toleration  for  Christians,  native  as  well  as  foreign. 

5.  The  opening  of  two  more  ports,  Taiwan  in  Formosa,  and 
Ningpo. 

6.  The  right  to  visit  the  capital  yearly,  confer  with  the  Privy 
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Council,  and  to  reside  there,  when  the  priyflege  should  be  granted 
to  any  one. 

Apparently,  at  the  time  of  this  negotiation,  1858,  no  thought 
was  entertained  of  the  emigration  of  Chinese  to  this  country. 

How  little  desire  the  Chinese  had  to  admit  Ministers  to  the  cap- 
ital was  seen  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  foreign  envo3*s  started 
to  ascend  the  Peiho.  They  were  all  told  to  go  to  Pehtang,  ten 
miles  north,  and  proceed  on  board.  Mr.  Ward,  the  American 
Minister,  complied,  but  was  received  in  a  manner  not  calculated  to 
encourage  other  Ministers  to  imitate  him. 

It  was  not  until  the  British  and  the  French  forced  their  way  into 
Peking  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  that  an  American  Minister 
gained  the  privilege  of  residence  at  the  capital,  and,  finalh*,  of  pre- 
sentation, under  most  unsatisfactory  conditions,  to  the  Emperor. 

Ten  years  after  the  negotiation  of  the  Reed  Treat}*,  namely,  in 
1868,  Mr.  Burlingame,  who  had  represented  us  most  ably  at  the 
Court  of  Peking  since  1861,  arrived  at  Washington,  at  the  head  of 
an  Embassy  fVom  China.  The  Chinese  government  had  apprehen- 
sions that  some  of  the  Euroi)ean  powers  were  about  to  insist  on 
treaty  stipulations  with  them  of  a  more  undesirable  character  than 
those  which  China  had  unwillingly  accepted  at  the  cannon's  month. 
The  idea  was  suggested  to  them,  and  quickl}-  adopted,  of  sending 
out  an  Embassy,  partly  composed  of  foreigners  familiar  with  di- 
plomatic procedure  and  with  western  life,  to  prevent  this  evil.  Mr. 
Burlingame,  who  by  his  sincerity  and  skill,  and  valuable  counsels 
to  the  Chinese  Minister  had  commended  himself  to  them,  wad 
wisely  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Embassy.  The  enthusiasm  with 
which  he  and  his  associates  were  wclcouied  in  this  countrv  is  not 
yet  forgotten.  The  treaty  which  is  usually  known  by  his  name 
was  speedily  negotiated.  If  I  have  been  rightly  informed  by  those 
who  ought  to  know,  that  treaty  was  made,  not  at  the  request  of 
Mr,  Burlingame,  or  of  the  Chinese  Government,  but  at  the  request 
of  Secretary  Seward,  He  suggested  that  the  negotiation  of  a 
new  Treaty  with  us  would  aid  Mr.  Burlingame  in  his  negotiations 
in  Europe.  The  important  stipulations  in  the  Treaty  are  as 
follows : — 

1 .  China's  right  of  eminent  domain  over  the  so-called  foreign 
concessions  was  distinct)}'  recognized. 

2.  Any  privilege  in  respect  to  trade  or  navigation,  not  expressly 
granted,  shall  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Government. 
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3.  China  may  api)oint  Consuls  to  the  United  States. 

4.  Citizens  of  either  country  shall  have  complete  liberty  of 
conscience  in  the  other. 

5.  Recognition  of  free  migration  from  one  country  to  the 
other,  and  reprobation  of  any  other  than  voluntary  emigration. 

6.  The  most  favored  nation  clause  in  respect  to  immunities  of 
citizens  in  each  other's  countries,  but  naturalization  not  thereby 
conferred. 

From  some  cause,  I  am  not  able  to  say  what,  the  Chinese 
Government  was  very  slow  to  ratify  this  Treaty.  It  held  it 
several  months  under  consideration.  Sixteen  months  elapsed 
between  the  conclusion  of  the  Treat}"  at  Washington  and  the 
exchange  of  ratification  at  Peking. 

For  some  years  aRer  this,  nothing  occurred  which  seemed  to  call 
for  any  further  modification  of  our  Treaties  with  Cliina.  But 
gradually  the  emigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Pacific  States, 
which  had  been  at  first  warmly  welcomed,  began  to  be  a  cause  of 
solicitude,  disorder,  and  wide  spread  discontent  in  those  States. 
The  feeling  of  opposition  to  tlieir  coming  increased  very  rapidly. 
It  led  to  disgraceful  legislation  against  the  Chinese  b}*  the  Califor- 
nians,  and  to  still  more  disgraceful  treatment  of  them  b}-  the  roughs 
and  hoo<lIumsof  San  Francisco.  But  it  is  a  very  great  and  a  very 
common  mistake  in  the  East,  to  suppose  that  the  opposition  to 
the  continuance  of  unlimited  immigration  from  China  has  been 
cherished  or  stimulated  only  by  the  Dennis  Kearneys,  and  other 
sand-lot  orators  of  his  ilk.  A  large  proportion  of  the  most  serious 
and  right-minded  citizens  of  the  Pacific  States  came  to  believe  that 
the  public  welfare  required  that  some  check  should  be  put  upon 
this  coming  of  the  Chinese  laborers.  Finall}*,  this  belief  became 
strong  enough  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  Fifteen  Passenger  Act, 
which  forbade  any  shipmaster  to  bring  more  than  that  number  of 
Chinese  in  one  voyage  to  our  shores.  This  was  clearl}*  in  contra- 
vention of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  and  the  veto  of  President  Hayes 
prevented  it  from  becoming  law.  The  situation  was  growing  crit- 
ical. There  was,  perhaps,  danger  that  some  other  law  in  violation 
of  our  Treaties  might  be  pushed  through  over  a  veto.  In  that 
case,  retaliation  on  our  merchants  and  missionaries  in  China  might 
have  followed. 

The  President  therefore  proposed  to  Congress  that  a  special  Com- 
mission should  be  sent  to  China  to  confer  with  the  Imperial  Gov- 
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eminent  upon  the  emigrattob  question  and  other  matters  of  common 
interest  and  to  secure  such  revision  of  our  Treatiea  as  might  seem 
wise  and  practicable.  Congress  promptly  made  provision  for  the 
purpose  ;  and  three  Commissioners  were  named  by  the  President. 
They  reached  Peking  in  the  latter  part  of  September,  ld80,  and 
were  very  courteously  received  by  the  Prime  Minister,  Prince  Kung 
and  his  associates,  the  Ministers  of  the  Foreign  Office.  Two  of 
these  Ministers  were  specially  appointed  as  Commissioners,  but.  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  Ministers  were  always  present  at  the 
Conferences,  and  took  quite  as  active  a  part  in  the  business  as  the 
Commissioners.  Contrary  to  their  usual  custom  in  negotiations  the 
Chinese  were  so  prompt  and  ready,  that  two  Treaties  were  com- 
pleted within  forty-eight  days  from  the  first  business  interview  of 
the  Coromissionera. 

One,  which  served  to  modify  the  BurliDgame  Treaty,  concedes  to 
the  United  SStates  Government  the  riglit  to  regulate,  limit,  or 
suspend,  in  a  reasonable  measure,  the  coming  or  residence  of 
Chinese  laborers,  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
the  coming  or  residence  affects,  or  tlireatens  to  affect,  the  interests 
of  our  country,  or  to  endanger  its  good  order.  It  permits  Chinese 
to  proceed  to  the  United  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants, 
or  fK)m  curiosity,  and  to  take  their  body  and  household  servanta, 
and  reserves  to  the  Chinese  now  here  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
that  they  have  enjoyed,  or  that  the  subjects  of  the  most  favored 
nation  enjoy. 

The  other  Treaty  forbids  the  citizens  of  either  nation  to  trad« 
in  opium  in  the  domain  of  the  other;  prohibits  discrimination  on 
the  part  of  either  nation  against  the  other  in  respect  to  tonnage 
dues,  and  duties  on  imports  or  exports ;  and  makes  provision  for 
trying  cases  arising  in  China  between  Americans  and  Chinese,  in 
the  court  of  the  defendant's  nationality  ;  and  secures  to  the  Consul 
or  other  proper  official  of  the  plaintilTs  nationality,  proper  facilities 
in  the  court  for  watching  the  proceedings  and  examining  witnesses. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  United  States  Commissioners 
secured  the  Immigration  Treaty  by  acceding  to  the  request  of  the 
Chinese  to  prohibit  Americans  (Vom  engaging  in  the  opium  trade 
in  China. 

It  is  due  to  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  to  the  American  Commis- 
sioners, to  say  that  the  report  is  nlterly  untrue.  The  courtesy  and 
the  delicacy  of  the  Chinese,  in  this  regard,  were  eo  marked  that  1 
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am  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  state  the  exact  facts  concerning  the 
negotiation. 

Not  until  the  terms  of  the  Immigration  Treaty  were  fully  agreed 
on  was  a  word  said  on  either  side  concerning  any  other  subject  of 
negotiation.  The  Chinese  would  have  violated  diplomatic  usage 
in  no  regard,  if  they  had  aaid,  in  reply  to  our  request  concerning 
the  regulation  of  immigration,  ^^  we  will  make  you  some  concession, 
provided  you  will  help  us  in  our  attempt  to  check  the  importation 
of  opium."  They  might  properly  enough  have  attempted  to  make 
some  kind  of  a  bargain  with  us.  But  they  did  not.  When  we  had 
completed  the  first  Treaty,  they  politely  asked  permission  to  sub- 
mit to  us  one  or  two  points  for  our  consultation.  These  proved 
to  be  the  dues  and  duties  question,  and  the  opium  trade.  The 
judicial  article  was  added  by  us,  and  so  the  treaty  was  speedily 
completed. 

From  this  brief  review  of  our  treaties  with  China,  it  is  seen  that 
they  have  not  been,  as  none  of  our  treaties  with  Orieutal  nations 
at  present  can  be,  strictly  reciprocal  treaties.  The  Chinese 
have  enjoyed  much  larger  privileges  here  than  Americans  have  in 
China ;  while  we,  in  turn  have  secured  some  rights  there  which  are 
denied  to  the  Chinese  here.  They  have  been  free  to  engage  in  all 
lawful  pursuits  anywhere  in  our  territory,  while  we  have  been  per- 
mitted to  trade  only  at  a  few  ports  in  China ;  at  first  five,  but  now 
numbering  nineteen.  We  lay  whatever  import  duty  we  please  on 
goods  from  China,  while  they  are  forbidden  to  raise  the  duty  which 
has  been  fixed  by  treaty.  On  the  other  hand,  by  heavy  assess- 
ments on  goods  in  transitu  to  the  interior,  they  greatly  limit  their 
markets  for  our  exports.  The  Chinaman  in  our  country  is  tried  by 
our  courts.  We  refuse,  and  justly,  too,  to  submit  our  citizens  in 
China  to  the  brutal  procedure  of  Chinese  courts.  There  are  some 
grave  practical  annoyances  in  our  relations  with  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment.    Let  us  notice  a  few  : 

1.  Like  other  nations  we  have  stipulations  with  them  by  virtue 
of  which,  goods  which  have  paid  the  import  duty  may  be  forwarded 
to  their  destination  inland  by  paying  another  duty  half  as  great  as 
the  import  duty.  If  a  transit  certificate  is  not  obtained  and  the 
half  duty  paid  before  the  goods  are  dispatched  inland,  they  are 
liable  to  be  stopped  every  few  miles,  at  customs  barriers,  and  to  be 
heavily  assessed.  Now,  so  great  is  the  greed  and  the  corruption 
of  the  ofiScials,  that  even  when  the  transit  certificate  has  been 
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procared,  it  often  happens  that  the  goods  are  levied  on  at  these 
barriers,  and  are  thus  burdened  with  an  exorbitant  tax.  So  heavy 
is  this  oppression  on  inland  trade,  that  at  no  great  distance  Aromthe 
ports  the  price  of  goods  is  carried  up  to  a  height  which  destroys  the 
market.  Consular  complaints  are  not  always  heeded.  The  lega^ 
tions  at  Peking  are  called  on  to  intercede  with  the  Imperial  aathor- 
ities.  These  send  down  to  the  Provinces  for  information.  By  the 
time  the  repi}'  comes,  weeks  have  elapsed.  If  orders  are  sent  to 
the  provincinl  officers  to  correct  the  abuse,  still  delays  and  evasions 
are  multiplied ;  months  go  by ;  the  market  is  lost ;  and  redress  for 
the  damage  is  difficult  to  procure.  The  merchants,  the  ConsalSt 
and  the  Ministers  are  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  from 
this  flagrant  abuse.  Negotiations  have  long  been  going  on  to  see 
if  by  paying  a  heavier  import  duty,  goods  may  not  be  freed  alto- 
gether  from  inland  dues.  Whether,  if  treaty  engagements  to  that 
effect  should  be  made,  the  Chinese  could  be  held  to  a  more  faithful 
execution  of  them  than  of  the  present  transit  regulations,  is  of 
course  somewhat  doubtful.  In  truth  the  wide-spread  venality,  cor- 
ruption and  greed  of  the  Chinese  officials,  testified  to  in  the  reports 
of  the  government  itself,  foim  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the 
remedy  of  this  grievous  trouble  to  foreign  merchants. 

2.  Again,  the  local  officials  are  often  very  derelict  in  failing  to 
bring  to  justice  those  who  have  done  violence,  either  to  the  property 
or  the  persons  of  our  citizens.  The  simple  truth  is,  that  tiie  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  people  do  not  wish  us  there.  It  is  there- 
foie  easy  for  those  who  assail  our  citizens  to  escape.  It  is  easy  for 
the  officials  to  avoid  detection  when  resorting  to  equivocation  and 
evasion.  If  they  are  finall}'  pressed  by  the  Imperial  Government 
so  that  they  must  seem  to  do  something,  they  are  then  read}*  with 
their  favorite  device  of  hunting  up  some  poor  beggars  who  for  a 
small  sum  consent  to  receive  punishment,  while  the  guilt}'  men 
escape  altogether.  It  is  generally  a  long  nnd  tedious,  and  often 
an  apparently  unsuccessful  effort  which  our  Consuls  and  our  Minis- 
ter make  to  get  justice  done  to  the  men  who  have  destroyed  prop- 
erty, or  wounded  or  slain  our  citizens. 

8.  Another  tlifflculty  which  we  in  common  with  other  foreign 
powers  experience  in  transacting  business  with  the  Foreign  Office, 
is  found  in  the  relation  of  that  office,  on  the  one  baud  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Authorities,  and  on  the  other  to  the  Emperor.  The  Chinese 
governmeut  has  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  our  old  Confederation. 
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The  reqnisitions  which  the  Imperial  Government  make  on  the  Prov- 
inces are  not  always  obeyed.  The  power  or  the  desire,  to  enforce 
obedience  seems  often  lacking.  If  a  foreigner  has  been  harmed  in 
person  or  in  property  in  an}-  Province,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain 
an  order  from  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  Governor  of  the  Province 
that  justice  be  done,  but  to  get  justice  done  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
If  a  new  trade  negotiation,  or  a  commercial  amendment  to  a  treaty 
is  proposed,  the  Foreign  Office  will  refer  the  question  to  the  Provin- 
cial Authorities,  and  with  rare  exceptions,  will  i-eport  that  there  is 
so  strong  opposition  to  it  that  they  cannot  undertake  to  sanction 
it.  If  they  do  not  wish  to  adopt  the  suggested  changes,  the  real 
or  supposed  opposition  of  the  Provincial  Authorities,  who  are  as  a 
rule  opposed  to  an}*  change,  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  rejecting  it. 

If  the  proposition  of  a  change  cannot  well  be  disposed  of  by 
referring  to  Provincial  objections  to  it,  there  is  one  other  refuge 
from  your  arguments.  You  will  be  told  that  the  Emperor  does 
not  approve  of  it.  As  he  is  a  mere  child,  it  is  pretty  safe  to  assume 
that  this  means  that  the  Foreign  Office  itself  does  not  wish  it. 
But  between  this  Scylla  and  Charybdis,  the  opposition  of  the  Pro- 
vincial officers,  and  that  of  the  Kmperor,  nearly  any  suggestion  of 
a  change*  is  pretty  sure  to  be  wrecked. 

The  opinion  of  those  best  informed  is,  that  at  the  present  time 
the  Imperial  Government  can  generally  enforce  compliance  with  its 
commands  upon  most  points,  if  it  will  earnestly  make  the  effort. 
But  it  is  usually  reluctant  to  brave  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  any 
locality,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  an  injured  foreigner. 

The  transaction  of  diplomatic  business  with  China,  therefore, 
calls  for  the  exercise  of  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  forbearance. 
But  China  feels,  and  not  wit^iout  reason,  that  the  conditions  in 
which  she  maintains  her  relations  with  foreign  powers,  including  ns, 
are  not  without  hardships  for  her. 

Our  Commercial  Treaty  of  1880  frees  us,  as  Mr.  Cushing's 
Treaty  of  1844  did,  from  the  reproach  of  the  opium  trade.  Since 
the  negotiation  of  our  Treaty,  Brazil  and  Russia  have  bound 
themselves  by  obligations  similar  to  ours.  There  can  he  no  doubt 
that  China  would  be  glad  to  cut  off  entirely  the  importation  of  the 
drug,  and  hardlv  an}'  doubt  that  if  Great  Britain  could  be  induced 
to  imitate  our  example,  all  other  nations  would  do  the  same. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  insertion  of  the  anti-opium  article  in  the 
Treat}-  of  1880  was  a  piece  of  foolish  senlimentality,  injurious  to 
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otir  commerce,  and  of  no  service  in  preventing  the  importntion  of 
opium  into  China.  To  this  it  can  be  replied  that  the  injury  to  our 
commerce  is  very  slight,  since  most  American  houses  of  character 
and  standing  had  volnntarily  abandoned  the  business,  and,  further, 
that  the  moral  influence  of  our  example  promises  to  be  helpful  to 
China,  as  is  shown  in  tlie  course  of  Brazil,  which  had  previously 
declined  to  assent  to  an  Article  like  ours. 

But  it  is  siiid  still  further  in  the  way  of  criticism  of  the  Treaty, 
that  China  now  raises  larger  quantities  of  opium,  and  that  she 
wishes  to  cut  off  importation,  not  to  prevent  the  use.  of  the  drag, 
hut  to  secure  all  the  profit  of  raising  and  taxing  it. 

In  reply  to  this  I  can  do  no  better  than  to  quote  the  words  of 
the  Prime  Minister  of  China  to  mo  in  our  Inst  interview,  when  be 
said,  iu  substance  :  "  It  is,  of  course,  difBcult  to  deal  speedily  auil 
satisfactorily  with  the  Opium  Question.  The  profits  on  it  are  so 
large,  the  passion  for  it  is  so  strong,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  stop  the 
growing  and  use  of  it.  So  long  as  foreign  nations  are  allowed  to 
import  it  iu  unlimited  quantities,  it  is,  of  course,  useless  for  i: 
try  to  suppress  it.  But  if  we  can  stop  the  iraportntion,  I  assure 
you  it  is  the  fixed  purpose  of  this  government  to  try  to  stop  the 
growth  of  it.  and  we  believe  we  can  do  it.  You  may  state  that  in 
as  strong  language  as  you  can  fi-ame." 

When  one  sees  the  terrible  destruction  of  property,  happiness, 
and  even  of  life,  which  the  use  of  opium  causes  in  China,  and 
hears  such  language  from  its  highest  Minister  as  that  I  have 
quoted,  one  must  he  differently  constituted  from  myself,  and.  I 
believe,  from  the  great  mass  of  the  American  people,  to  sny  that, 
in  answer  to  the  solemn  and  earnest  request  of  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment that  we  abstain  from  participation  in  this  nefarious  trade, 
we  should  have  given  any  other  answer  than  an  emphatic  Aye. 

The  Chinese  feel  that  it  is  a  hardship  that  the  maximum 
duly  which  they  can  lay  upon  imported  goods  is  fixed  by  treaty, 
and  is  fixed  at  a  very  low  rate.  We  have  shown  our  appreciation 
of  the  hardship  in  the  case  of  Japan,  by  negotiating  a  more  gen- 
erous treaty  with  her,  to  take  effect  when  other  nations  will  take 
similar  oction.  If  China  will  free  goods  from  the  oppressive  taxes 
to  which  they  are  subjected  in  transit  to  the  interior,  we  may  well 
assent  to  a  rise  in  the  im|)ort  duties  on  our  goods. ' 

The  Chinese  chafe  under  the  ex-territorial  Jurisdiction  which 
we.  In  oommoD  with  all  other  Western  powers,  exorcise  in  her 
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territory.  It  must  be  confessed  that  it  pnts  a  hard  strain  on  the 
good  nature  of  a  people  and  a  government.  When  Prince  Kung 
was  once  asked  why  our  citizens  shoald  not  go  safely  and  freely 
everywhere  in  China  and  carry  on  trade,  he  is  said  to  have  replied : 
^*  One  trouUe  is  that  whenever  one  of  them  has  given  any  offence, 
the  authorities  of  China  cannot  deal  mth  his  case.  He  pulls  the 
American  Statute  Book  out  from  under  his  arm,  snaps  his  fingers 
in  the  face  of  the  ofELcials,  and  says,  ^  I  am  to  be  tried  only  by 
this  law,  and  by  my  Consul.'    And  this  is  very  irritating." 

The  app<^ntment  of  merchants  as  Consuls  was  particularly  ob- 
jectionable. It  must  be  confessed  that  the  proceedings  of  some 
of  our  Consuls  a  few  years  ago  in  China,  were  not  such  as  to  be 
remembered  with  much  pride.  Our  judicial  system  in  China  and 
inpB,n  could  easily  be  improved,  and  ought  to  be.  Our  Govern- 
ment ought,  also,  to  take  the  utmost  pains  in  the  appointment  of 
Consuls  who  are  to  exercise  judicial  power.  This  is  its  duty, 
whether  in  view  of  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  or  in  justice 
to  the  Chinese. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  surrender  our  ex-territorial 
jurisdiction  in  China  until  a  vast  change  has  been  made  in  the 
judicial  procedure  of  that  land.  But  we  cannot  too  thoroughly 
recognize  oor  duty  to  exercise  our  judicial  authority  in  the  most 
JQSt  and  careful  manner ;  to  make  ampler  statutory  enactments  for 
the  government  of  our  citizens  there ;  to  perfect  our  judicial 
administration ;  and  to  appoint  Consuls  who  are  fit  to  be  judges  in 
such  cases  as  come  before  them. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  subject  of  a  proper  exercise  of  ex- 
territorial jurisdiction  in  Oriental  lands,  has  been  engaging  the 
attention  of  our  own  State  Department,  and  of  the  Institut  de 
Droit  IntemcUionai,  The  paper  presented  to  Congress  a  few 
months  ago  by  the  State  Department,  gives  a  most  complete  sketch 
of  the  legislation  of  the  leading  nations  on  this  subject,  and  sub- 
mits a  draft  of  a  law,  in  many  respects  admirable,  providing  for 
oor  discharge  of  judicial  duties  in  China  and  Japan.  If  we  are 
not  prepared  to  set  up  so  expensive  a  judicial  system  as  that  pro- 
posed in  the  draft,  we  may  at  least  do  as  much  as  this  in  China. 
We  may  take  pains  to  select  Consuls  competent  to  discharge  judi- 
cial functions.  We  have  now  a  Consul  General  at  Shanghai,  who, 
in  addition  to  arduous  duties  in  supervising  Consuls,  is  compelled 
to  discharge  the  ordinary  duties  of  Consul  at  Shanghai,  including 
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a  large  amount  of  important  Judicial  work.  I  would  suggest  that 
we  appoint  a  Consul,  or  a  paid  Vice-Consul,  to  attend  to  the  odd- 
sular  duties,  except  the  judicial,  and  that  the  Consul  General  be 
an  Appellate  Judge,  to  whom  cases  might  be  carried  up  from  the 
consular  courts.  He  might  retain  a  general  supervisory  power 
over  the  Consuls.  By  adding  only  one  man  to  the  present  staff, 
and  appointing  a  Consul  General  with  regard  to  his  judicial 
ability  and  learning,  we  could  meet  our  obligations  to  our  own 
citizens  and  to  China  in  a  becoming  manner. 

The  question  which,  for  the  last  few  years,  has  seemed 
most  seriously  to  threaten  our  relations  with  China,  has  been  the 
immigration  question.  The  passage  of  the  Fifteen  Passenger  Act, 
and  the  discussion  which  followed  the  veto  of  it,  showed  that  there 
was  great  danger  that  some  similar  bill  in  contravention,  as  has  been 
said,  of  the  Burlingame  Treaty,  would  be  passed,  or  that  the  Treaty 
itself  would  be  abrogated.  President  Hayes  and  his  advisers, 
therefore,  thought  it  wise  to  see  if,  by  conference  with  the  Chinese 
Government,  some  amicable  solution  of  the  problem  could  not  be 
reached.  No  great  difficulty  was  found  in  securing  to  our  Govern- 
ment the  right  to  regulate  the  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers 
in  a  reasonable  measure.  Indeed,  the  British  Australian  colo- 
nies, in  which  the  same  opposition  to  unrestricted  immigration  of 
Chinese  laborers  had  been  developed  as  in  our  Pacific  States, 
have  without  any  special  treaty  arrangements,  and  without  any 
complaint  thereof  on  the  part  of  China,  practically  excluded  them 
by  heavy  capitation  taxes,  there  are  no  facts  to  show  that  the 
Chinese  Government  is  desirous  that  its  subjects  should  emigrate 
to  foreign  lauds,  or  that  it  will  cherish  any  hard  feelings  towards 
us  under  a  reasonable  execution  of  the  Treaty  of  1880. 

That  it  is  possible  that  Chinese  laborers  maj',  if  unrestricted, 
come  to  us  more  rapidly  than  is  well,  either  for  them  or  for  us,  is 
certainly  true.  Reason  about  it  as  we  may,  I  believe  the  fact  will 
be  found  constant,  that  if  they  are  brought  rapidly,  in  large  num- 
bers, into  any  Western  countrj*,  there  will  be  unpleasant  friction 
between  them  and  the  Western  people,  as  there  has  been  in  the 
Pacific  States,  in  Australia,  and  as  there  is  beginning  to  be  in 
British  Columbia. 

In  my  opinion,  if  one-eighth  of  the  population  of  Boston,  or  of 
Liverpool,  or  of  Lyons,  or  of  Hamburg,  were  Chinese,  as  at  times 
one-eighth  of  the  population  of  San  Francisco  has  been,  if  these 
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Chinese  were  for  the  most  part  without  wives,  or  what  we  should 
call  homes,  remained  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  countrj*, 
took  no  interest  in  the  ciyic,  social,  or  religious  life  of  the  land, 
by  dint  of  living  in  a  style  lower  than  we  can  desire  any  western 
laborer  reduced  to,  gained  possession  of  the  common  labor,  and  of 
not  a  little  of  the  simpler  mechanical  labor,  and  after  five  or  seven 
years  withdrew  to  make  way  for  another  instalment  of  Chinese  to 
do  the  same  thing,  there  would  be  much  the  same  opposition  to 
them,  in  any  one  of  these  cities,  which  exists  in  San  Francisco. 
The  problem  of  harmonizing  so  alien  a  civilization  as  that  of 
China  with  ours  is  probably  more  difficult  than  we  in  the  East  have 
supposed,  and  a  certain  degree  of  caution,  not  inspired  by  narrow 
hatred,  but  by  a  sincere,  and  humane,  and  generous  regard  for  the 
Chinese  themselves,  as  well  as  for  our  own  countrymen,  will  prove 
to  be  wise.  I  therefore  believe  that  we  ought  to  have  the  right 
which  our  Treaty  gives  us  to  regulate,  limit  or  suspend  Chinese 
immigration  in  a  reasonable  manner,  but  that  we  ought  to  exer- 
cise that  right  with  moderation  and  justice,  and  only  under  the 
pressure  of  stem  necessity. 

But  I  am  not  convinced  that  so  stringent  a  bill  as  was  passed 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  needed,  if  any  was  needed 
now.  A  siibpension  of  five  yeare  would  have  been  quite  long  enough 
to  make  clear  the  effects  of  such  legislation.  If  longer  suspension 
were  required,  it  could  then  have  been  secured.  The  industries, 
and  especially  the  household  work  of  California,  have  to  such  an 
extent  been  dependent  on  Chinese  labor,  that,  if  there  is  a  consid- 
erable reduction  in  the  Chinese  population,  I  shall  not  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  Californians  asking  for  more  Chinamen  within  ten 
3'ear8. 

The  Act  ought  also  to  be  amended  so  as  to  allow  the  right  of 
transit  to  the  Chinese  in  Cuba,  and  in  Peru,  who  wish  to  pass 
through  our  territory  on  their  way  home.  But  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Act  as  it  stands  will  cause  any  serious  trouble  between 
the  two  nations. 

It  is  certainly  for  the  interest  of  both  China  and  the  United 
States  that  their  relations  should  be  cordial.  Our  commerce  with 
her,  though  small  compared  with  England's,  is  of  consequence.  I 
indulge  in  no  extravagant  expectation  of  its  rapid  increase,  though 
if  properly  fostered  it  should  have  a  steady  growth.  Our  cotton 
goods,  our  petroleum,  and  our  lumber  ought  to  be  gaining  wider 
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markets  there.  But  we  must  not  expect  a&y  rapid  ehange  is  the 
wants  or  habits  of  the  Chinese.  They  do  not  waat  our  labor- 
saving  machines,  because  they  do  not  want  to  save  li^r.  They 
do  not  want  our  steam  engines  and  mining  apparatus,  because 
they  are  not  yet  ready  either  to  build  railroads  or  to  open  mines. 
Their  philosophy  and  their  education  teach  them  that  trae  wisdom 
lies  in  adhering  to  old  ways.  Their  presumption  is  ttiat  the  new 
is  worse  than  the  old.  We  need  to  follow  a  policy  of  kindness, 
but  of  firmness,  with  them.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  flm- 
ness  is  not  quite  as  needful  as  kindness  in  dealing  with  these 
Eastern  peoples.  We  should  press  them  earnestly  to  relieve 
inland  trade  of  the  burdens  which  now  oppress  it.  We  should 
convince  them  that  we  are  ready  to  relieve. them  of  the  restrainti 
which  the  Treaties  lay  upon  their  control  of  their  own  territoiy 
just  as  rapidly  as  the  safety  of  the  property  and  lives  of  ov 
citizens  will  allow;  and  we  should  spare  no  pains  to  make  oor 
ex-territorial  jurisdiction  as  just  and  effective  as  possible. 

Upon  the  whole,  our  diplomatic  policy  towards  Ciuna  has  baen 
from  the  beginning  such  that  we  need  not  fear  to  challenge  an 
investigation  of  our  record.  Whether  we  have  fared  better  at  her 
hands  than  those  nations  which  have  pursued  a  more  violent  poliqj 
may,  perhaps,  be  questioned.  But  we  should  be  false  to  our  In- 
ditions  if,  on  that  account,  we  should  change  our  course.  Firm** 
ness,  patience  and  watchfulness  must  guide  us  in  the  fhture 
they  have  guided  us  in  the  past. 
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I.    PROFESSIONAL    ETHICS. 

▲  PAPBB  BT  THBODOBB  BACON,  ESQ.,  OF  BOCHB8TBR,  N.  T. 

(Read  Thursday,  Sept.  7.) 

t  soppoee  a  subject  does  not  Deoessarily  become  uaworihy  tbe 
tioliee  of  Btadenfs  of  social  sdeDce  by  having  been  already  dis-* 
COBsed  to  eonfasion  and  weariness.  To  contribute  anything  really 
new  to  the  study  of  the  ethics  that  shonld  govern  the  members  of 
the  legal  professioB,  would  be  an  achievement  in  moral  philosophy 
lit  for  an  Epietettw  or  a  Bentham.  But  if  there  ever  was  a  time 
and  i^aea  that  ooold  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  its 
Iswyers,  or  to  Ute  principles  governing  their  condoct  and  expressed 
in  it,  that  time  and  i^ace  certainly  are  not  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Beyond 
any  other  nation  of  the  earth,  beyond  any  other  period  in  the  his* 
tory  of  this  nation,  not  our  Jurisprudence  only,  but  our  legislation, 
emr  administration,  almost  our  social  order  itself  is  controlled  or 
ereaCed  by  lawyers.  The  sajing  is  almost  too  familiar  to  be  re** 
|wated,  that  when  Peter  the  Oreat  vimted  Westminster,  he  learned 
with  wonder  that  some  scoreaof  oddly  apparelled  persons  whom  he 
had  curiodsly  asked  about  were  lawyers.  <^ What  I  all  these  law- 
yers?' was  the  aatocfatic  exclamation ;  ^^I  have  but  two  in  all  my 
dooilnions,  and  I  intend  to  hang  one  of  them  as  soon  as  I  get 
home !''  Yet  it  is  hardly  extravagant  to  say  that  as  far  as  the 
English  bar  of  two  centnries  ago  surpassed  in  number  the  juriscon- 
sults of  Muscovy,  it  is  now  outnumbered  by  the  prodigious  swarm 
whom  American  ifostitotions  have  called  to  the  fhnction  of  aiding 
the  administration  of  justice.  In  our  population  of  50,155,783, 
B6  it  was  numbered  two  years  ago,  there  were  65,000  lawyers,  or 
one  in  every  7S2  of  men,  women  and  children.  But  what  is  of 
more  significance  than  even  this  ratio  is  the  fact  that  the  ratio  » 
an  IncreaaiDg  one ;  for  ten  years  bef(M*e  there  was  but  one  lawyer  to 
•very  946  persons  in  the  population.  Nor  yet  does  this  growing 
numerical  statement  express,  even  approximately,  the  influence 
upon  American  society  of  its  lawyers.  Contemptible,  and  beneath 
contempt,  as  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  may  be,  either  in 
Jnristic  learning  or  in  general  attainments,  yet  a  lai-ger  share  to- 
day, probably,  than  ever  before,  of  the  intelligence,  the  intellectual 
force,  and  the  civic  activity  of  the  community  is  found  in  the  ranks 
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of  this  vast  and  serai-organized  army.  Whether  it  be  tme  or  not 
that  the  various  religions  have  lost  in  any  degree  their  hold  upon 
the  national  mind,  the  authority  of  the  clergy,  of  whatever  chorch 
or  sect,  is  unquestionably  less,  while  the  influence  of  the  bar  is  prob- 
ably greater,  than  a  century  or  a  generation  ago.  Not  merely  for 
the  proper  prizes  of  learning,  of  tact  and  of  persuasiveness,  but  be- 
cause of  the  manifold  indirect  advantages  for  the  attainment  of 
wealth,  social  standing  and  public  office  afforded  by.  membership  in 
this  professional  class,  there  crowd  into  it  continually  increasing 
numbers  of  ill  equipped  and  undisciplined  recruits.  And  while  this 
constant  influx  is  swelling  the  volume  and  by  no  means  clarifying 
or  elevating  the  tone  of  the  class,  there  has  become  obvious  at  the 
same  time  a  relaxation  on  the  part  of  the  laws  and  the  courts  of 
the  discipline  which  once  controlled,  however  inadequately,  a  body 
far  smaller,  far  more  select  and  far  more  amenable  to  reason  and 
to  public  opinion. 

Here,  then,  in  a  country  without  an  aristocracy  of  birth,  is  a 
class  upon  which  have  devolved,  or  which  has  assumed,  the  fhno- 
tions  belonging  to  an  aristocracy  wherever  one  exists.*  In  Eng- 
land, a  half-dozen  law  lords  among  the  five  hundred  peers,  and 
hardly  a  larger  number  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  the  entire 
representation  of  the  bar  in  the  direct  work  of  legislation.  The 
magnificent  services  rendered  by  the  French  bar  to  liberty  and  en- 
liglitened  progress  have  indeed  brought  it  into  the  legislative  body 
and  the  senate  in  considerabl}'  greater  numbers  than  in  England. 
Yet  of  all  members  today  of  the  American  congress  not  far  from 
three-fourths  are  at  least  titular  lawyers  ;  and  the  proportion,  though 
less,  is  yet  ver}'  great  in  the  law-making  bodies  of  almost  every 
State.  The  business  of  the  country,  at  the  same  time,  and  espe- 
cially such  vast  interests  as  are  under  corporate  administration, 
are  largely  guided  and  controlled  b}'  men  in  active  legal  practice, 
or  by  men  who  have  sought  in  a  legal  training  the  qualification 
for  astute  management  of  affairs.  And  even  the  current  opinion 
of  the  people,  as  influenced  by  the  periodical  press,  receives  inces- 
sant and  deep  impressions  from   the  direct  control  of  journals  by 


•  **Pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  (f!xerunt .' "  De  Tocqueville  published  "  Democ- 
racy in  America,"  in  1835;  but  it  is  not  until  these  pages  are  in  the  printer's  hands, 
that  this  passage  is  recalled  to  my  mind :  "  If  I  were  asked  to  place  the  American 
aristocracy,  I  should  reply,  without  hesitation,  that  it  is  not  among  the  rich,  who 
are  united  by  no  common  tie,  but  that  it  occupies  the  judicial  bench  and  bar." 
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men  of  legal  practice  or  legal  training,  or  from  their  various  co-op- 
eration in  them. 

It  is  no  lodger,  therefore,  now,  if  it  ever  was,  a  question  that 
interests  that  class  alone,  by  what  ethical  principles  its  members 
are  to  be  governed.  If  a  false  morality  is  to  be  established  among 
them  as  a  standard  of  duty ;  if  a  lawyer's  conscience  or  a  lawyer's 
honesty  comes  to  be  a  current  jest ;  if  it  becomes  customary  in  the 
community  to  excuse  or  palliate  a  crafty  act  or  a  disingenuous 
word  because  it  was  a  lawj'cr's ;  it  is  not  merely  the  legal  profes- 
sion that  suffers  fh)m  such  moral  debasement ;  the  whole  body  of 
society  must  be  contaminated  by  the  noxious  influence  which 
touches  it  at  eveiy  point,  and  permeates  it  by  so  many  channels. 

Yet  who  will  be  so  enthusiastic  as  to  maintain  that  the  prevalent 
estimate  of  lawyers  in  the  United  States  differs  substantially,  to 
their  advantage,  from  that  just  stated  as  an  hypothesis  ?  If  un- 
swerving integrity,  if  ingenuous  simplicity,  are  recognized  by  the 
community  in  the  ranks  of  the  legal  profession  they  are  regarded — 
let  us  not  blind  ourselves  to  this  fact — as  an  incongruous  interpo- 
lation in  the  normal  type ;  the  purity  and  ingenuousness  are  in- 
sisted upon  by  observers  with  an  unflattering  emphasis  as  virtues 
heightened  by  the  adverse  conditions  in  which  they  are  found ;  and 
the  friendly  critic  will  most  probably  fall  into  the  very  phrase  of 
an  ancient  epitaph,  ^^An  upright  man,  although  a  lawyer !"  The 
dominant  feeling  would  still  be  fairly  expressed  by  Dr.  Johnson's 
pungent  saying,  who  answered  an  inquiry  as  to  a  person  who 
had  just  left  the  room :  ^'I  do  not  wish  to  be  calumnious ;  but  it  is 
my  belief  that  the  man  is  an  attorney." 

Now  I  shall  not  take  this  occasion  to  dispute  the  justice  of  these 
aspersions,  or  of  the  sentiment  which  they  express.  No  one  can 
have  been  for  twenty  years  in  active  and  varied  legal  practice 
without  becoming  convinced  that  the  profession  to  which  he  be- 
longs harbors  within  itself  examples  of  as  base,  deliberate  and  in- 
genious depravity  as  any  that,  less  favored  by  fortune  or  cunning, 
have  gravitated  into  the  penitentiary.  He  finds,  moreover,  on  the 
part  of  those  numerous  members  of  the  bar  who  cannot  look  upon 
meanness  with  any  degree  of  allowance,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
bench  which  is  nominally  charged  with  the  regulation  of  the  officers 
who  come  before  it,  a  half-sad,  half-humorous  consensus,  as  to  the 
existence  of  such  baseness  and  as  to  the  perpetration  of  specific 
offences,  and  an  altogether  sad  acquiesence  in  them,  as  beyond  the 
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inadequate  power  of  penal  prooesa  to  correct.  Yet  it  mayfaM} 
be  doubted  whether  all  the  nnpanished  rascalities  of  pettifbggeM) 
shysters  and  barrators,  all  the  devices  of  trials  at  fiiri  priu3^  all 
the  bnllying  and  tricking  of  witnesses,  all  the~affida¥it-inoBgerti|: 
of  the  Bpecial-motion  room,  so  much  discredit  in  paMie  opinkft 
those  lawyers  who  are  innocent  of  them,  as  the  priaelplea  whM 
distinguished  jurists  have  sometimes  avowed  as  the  propel 
for  professional  conduct.  According  to  these  principles,  the 
eral  code  of  morals  must  be  subjected  to  exceptions  when  aiqpMid 
to  lawyers ;  an  act  which  in  a  layman  would  be  cidpiMey  nay  li 
blameless  or  even  commendable  if  committed  in  the  ohMraoler  e( 
an  advocate  or  an  attorney ;  and  it  is  maintained  that  the  dm  aA- 
ministration  of  Justice  depends  on  thissubveruon  of  ordiaaky  efid- 
cal  rules,  so  far  as  the  relations  of  counsel  and  dietti  am  eo»- 
eemed.  I  thkik^  indeed,  of  a  recent  case  in  which  thait  dodfte 
was  judicially  applied.  An  insdvent,  owning  certain  lands  wUsh 
he  wished  to  withdraw  iVt>m  the  reach  of  his  creditofs^  eonoetviii 
the  idea  of  bringing  about  the  transfer  of  title  by  tiie  forecteatA 
of  a  mortgage  which  had  been  many  years  ago  not  only  paidy  Mk 
actually  satisfied  of  record.  By  the  active  and  ingenJooa  kiakn^ 
mentality  of  his  attorney,  entering  with  enthosiasm  into  tha 
scheme,  a  series  of  frauds  npon  the  court  and  upon  eredHoMl 
brought  it  to  apparent  success.  In  the  suit  brought  to  expose  and 
nullify  the  fraud,  the  attorney  was  charged  as  feUow-conspirator 
with  all  the  rest  who  bore  a  minor  part  in  it.  So  far  as  the  other 
scoundrels  were  concerned  the  decree  adjudged  the  conspiracy  in 
the  most  explicit  terms ;  but  the  unquestionably  upright,  alttougjh 
too  kindly  judge  who  granted  it,  upon  its  being  made  to  appear 
that  the  attorney  acted  throughout  only  in  his  professional  capacity 
and  upon  formal  retainer,  discharged  him  of  aU  complicity  in  the 
fraud  of  which  he  was  the  most  active  and  a  thoroughly  consdovs 
instruments    This  was,  indeed,  a  new  application  of  the  rule  that 

"  That  in  the  captain 's  but  a  choleric  word 
Which  in  the  soldier  is  flat  bJasphcmy." 

Whether  an  appellate  court  might  not  have  taken  a  severer  view 
of  professional  duty  may  indeed  be  doubted ;  but  it  is  not  to  he 
wondered  that  the  plaintiff,  having  secured  the  substantial  object 
of  his  suit,  preferred  to  pay  that  defendant's  costs  as  the  price  of 
a  lesson  in  ethics  which  will  permanently  modify^  his  views  as  to 
the  morality  of  the  legal  profession. 
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I  do  not  deem  it  important  here  to  controvert  the  extraordiniiry 
proposition   enunciated  by  Lord    Brougham  upon  the  trial  of 
Queen  Caroline.    Pot  forth  in  the  excitement  of  a  most  agitating 
process,  by  an  orator  in  whom  the  moral  sense  was  neither  natively 
acute  nor  largely  cultivated,    and  with  an  extravagance  of  ex** 
pression  which  was  far  more  characteristic  of  him  than  exactnesH 
of  statement,  it  has  seldom  since  been  approvingly  cited,  unless  by 
some  advocate  maintaining  an  unconscionable  cause  by  reprehen* 
siWe  methods.     **To  save  his  client,"  he  declares,  *'by  all  means 
and  expedients,  and  at  all  hazards  and  costs  to  other  persons,  and 
among  them  to  himself,  is  the  first  and  only  duty  of  the  advocate ; 
and  in  performing  this  duty  he  must  not  regard  the  alarm,  the  tor* 
ments,  the  destructioi^  he  may  bring  upon  others.     Separating  the 
doty  of  a  patriot  Arom  that  of  an  advocate,  he  must  go  on  reckless 
of  consequences ;  though  it  should  be  his  unhappy  lot   to  involve 
his  country  in  confusion."    Immoral  and  atrocious  as  the  proposi* 
tion  is,  when  read  in  cold  blood  at  the  distance  of  sixty  years,  its 
fault  is,  after  all,  that  H  sought  to  express  by  means  of  an  inaccu- 
rate generalization  a  suggestion  which  it  was  not  convenient  to 
otter  in  concrete  form.    To  the  tribunal  before  which  it  was  ut- 
tered, to  the  prosecuting  monarch,  to  the  British  public  to  whom 
it  was  in  fact  addressed,  it  meant  no  more  nor  less  than  this :  Per-* 
inst  in  this  pursuit  of  a  wretched  and  outraged  wife,  against  whom, 
XB  the  interest  of  a  profligate  husband,  it  is  sought  to  subvert  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  and  those  who  are  charged  with  her  protection 
will  not  fear  to  attack  her  assailant ;  they  will  resort  to  the  legal 
proofs  of  the  prior  marriage  of  the  king  with  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  by 
which  he  rendered  himself  legally  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the 
throne  which  he  has  just  usurped  ;  neither  our  own  personal  risks, 
nor  the  inconvenience  to  the  country  of  replacing  him  with  the 
lawful  sovereign,  will  deter  us  from  that  course.    Thus  interpreted 
(and  this  was  the  meaning  the  words  carried  to  all  minds  then,)  it 
may  even  be  doabted  whether  they  are  not  obnoxious  to  a  very  dif- 
ferent criticism  from  that  which  has  ordinarily  met  them.     For  if 
the  threat  conveyed  also,  as  it  might  seem  to,  the  intimation  that 
an  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne  should  be  the  reward  of 
that  abandonment  of  the  prosecution  which  speedily  followed,  no 
keen  casuistry  is  required  to  condemn  such  methods  of  sustaining 
even  a  righteous  defence. 

The  popular  mind   in  considering,  as  it  delights  in  doing,  the 
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duties  and  the  faults  of  the  legal  profession,  dwells  most  frequent- 
ly and   most  severely  upon  two  cases  which  probably  give  little 
concern  to  conscientious  lawyers.     The  first  is  the  problem  of  de- 
fending criminals  known  to  be  guilty.     Now  without  the  guidance 
of  statistics,  it  is  perhaps  a  liberal  estimate  that  of  all  professional 
business  in  the  United  States  in  any  year  not  over  one  two-hun- 
dredth part  consists  in  the  defence  of  accused  persons,  guilty  or 
innocent.     That  is,  if  one  lawyer  out  of  two  hundred  gives  himself 
wholly  to  that  department  of  labor,  the  other  one  hundred  and 
ninetj'-nine  will  be  wholly  relieved  of  the  need  of  solving  this  ques* 
tion  of  morals ;  or  if  every  lawyer  should  give  the  two-hundredth 
part  of  his  time  to  this  branch  of  business,  it  would  receive  a 
larger  amount  of  professional  attention  than  the  present  aggre- 
gate.    To  the  vast  majority,  therefore,  of  the  bar,  the  question  of 
the  defence  of  criminals  is  but  an  amusing  speculation.     Bat  when 
it  assumes  a  practical  form,  there  are  not  many  questions  of  casu- 
istry more  easily  disposed  of.     The  fallacy  involved  in  the  preva- 
lent objection  is  in  the  notion  that  the  interest  of  morality  demands 
always   the  punishment  of  bad  men.     The  error  is  a  grave  one. 
The  interest  of  morality  and  of  social  order  demands  above  all 
things  that  a  bad  man  shall  not  be  punished  unless  he  has  violated 
some  law ;  and  even  that  a  known  violator  of  law  shall  not  be  pun- 
ished except  by  the  forms  of  law.     Those  established  and   known 
laws,  those  fixed  rules  of  procedure,  are  all  that  distinguishes  the 
institutious  of  civilization   from   the  savage  cruelty  of  an  oriental 
autocracy  or  the  blind  fury  of  a  western  Ij'nchiug  mob.     Against 
any  dej)arture  from  Ihem  or  disregard  of  them  every  bill  of  rights 
sets  safeguards  in  its  prohibition  of  ex  post  facto  laws  and  bills  of 
attainder.     And   every  lawyer  who  interposes   against   an   eager 
prosecutor  or  a  passionate  jury  the  shield  of   a  strictly  legal  de- 
fence, declaring,  you  shall  not  hang  or  imprison  this  man,  be  he 
guilty  or   not  guilty,  until   by  the  established  course  of  procedure, 
b}'  conipeteut  legal  evidence,  3'ou  have  proved  that  he  has  offended 
against  a  definite  provision  of  law — and  that  the  precise  provision 
which  you  have  charged  him  with  violating — is  defending  not  so 
much  the  trembling  wretch  at  the  bar,  as  society  itself,  and  the  in- 
nocent man  who  may  tomorrow  be  driven  ])y  clamor  to  crucifixion. 
If  indeed,  in  the  excitement  of  controversy^  he  quibbles  with  words 
or  perverts  cvidonce,  he  becomes  himself   an  offender;  but  his  of- 
fence is  not  that   he  defends  a   guilty  man,  but  that   he  does  what 
would  not  be  honest  if  done  on  behalf  of  an  innocent  man. 
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Not  very  much  more  frequent,  in  actual  practice,  is  the  supposi- 
titious difficulty  created  by  knowing  one's  client  in  a  civil  cause  to 
be  in  the  wrong.  It  can  seldom  happen  to  any  honorable  laMjer 
to  know  his  client  to  be  in  the  wrong.  If  the  counsel  is  frankly 
informed  by  A,  I  have  swindled  B,  and  want  you  to  help  me  keep 
the  fruits  of  my  fraud,  either  the  counsel  is  an  unconscionable 
knave,  whose  services  are,  for  that  reason,  invoked  by  A*,  or  he 
dismisses  the  proposing  client  so  expeditiously  that  the  relation  has 
no  opportunity  to  exist  between  them.  Every  lawyer,  no  doubt, 
becomes  at  times  the  adviser  and  assistant  of  a  villain ;  but,  if  he 
be  an  honest  one,  he  promotes  his  villany  as  innocently  as  the 
grocer  who  sells  the  supplies  that  keep  him  alive,  or  even  the  loco- 
motive that  draws  him  on  his  way  to  accomplish  his  designs. 
Many  a  lawyer,  who  has  meant  to  keep  clean  hands  and  a  pure 
heart,  can  look  back  upon  this  or  that  completed  litigation  and  see 
that  his  client  was  both  legally  and  morally  in  the  wrong ;  but  it  is 
seldom  that  the  incessant  and  fervent  assurances  of  the  client,  the 
proofs  and  arguments  which,  all  upon  one  side,  he  arrays  before 
his  counsel,  have  failed  to  keep  him  convinced,  fW>m  beginning  to 
end,  that  he  must  be  in  the  right.  A  venerable  jurist,  of  the  finest 
sense  of  honor  and  the  purest  integrity,  said  to  me,  after  fifty 
years  of  the  most  laborious  professional  life,  that  he  had  never  but 
once  thought  his  client  in  the  wrong ;  yet,  to  my  positive  knov?l- 
edge,  he  had  advocated  the  causes  of  some  thorough  scoundrels. 

It  must  sometimes  happen,  however,  in  every  long  career,  that 
one  entering  upon  a  litigation  in  enthusiastic  sympathy  with  his 
client,  shall,  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  case,  find 
his  ardor  chilled  by  dishonoring  disclosures.  Even  then  it  may 
well  appear  that  his  continued  service  will  not  be  the  active  pro- 
motion of  wrong  ;  and  if  that  is  so,  the  only  effect  of  the  revelation 
may  be  that  he  will  render  no  longer  a  sympathetic,  but  merely  a 
faithful  service.  But  if  the  new  view  of  the  man,  and  of  his  cause, 
has  made  it  appear  that  his  continued  pursuit,  or  resistance,  is  but 
the  attempting  or  the  consummation  of  a  wrong  in  which  the  advo- 
cate would  have  refused  to  co-operate  if  it  had  been  made  known 
to  him  at  the  outset,  what  then  becomes  his  duty?  I  cannot 
accede  to  the  position  taken  by  an  eminent  and  high-minded  jurist, 
whose  discussions  of  the  general  subject  have  largely  contributed  to 
elevate  and  strengthen  the  tone  of  the  profession.  Mr.  JusticjB 
Sharswood  says:   "When  he  has  once  embarked  in  a  case,  he 
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cannot  retire  from  it  without  the  consent  of  his  client  or  the  appro- 
bation of  the  coart.  To  come  before  the  court  with  a  revelation  of 
facts  damaging  to  his  client's  case,  as  a  ground  for  iBtiring  from 
it,  would  be  a  plain  breach  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him,  and 
the  law  would  seal  his  lips.**  {Legal  Ethics^  28-9.)  Undoubtedly 
he  may  not  disclose  the  flacts  he  has  learned ;  and,  without  the 
consent  of  the  client,  or  the  permission  of  the  court  over-ruling  the 
client's  protest,  he  may  not  withdraw  from  the  case.  But  it  is  in* 
conceivable  that  he  can  be  compelled  to  be  an  active  and  consdooi 
accomplice  in  wrong-doing,  simply  because  he  has  been  entrapped 
into  it  under  the  pretence  of  an  honorable  service.  If  he  presents 
to  his  client  the  unadorned  statement:  **I  find  that  what  yoa 
represented  to  me  to  be  an  honest  cause,  is,  in  fact,  a  contrivoooi 
to  defraud  your  creditor  or  to  swindle  a  family  of  orphans  out  cif 
their  farm ;  take  your  papers  to  some  one  who  is  in  that  line  o( 
business ;  **  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  client  will  insist  upon  tbi 
continuance  of  service  upon  such  a  divergence  of  views?  Or,  it 
he  carries  his  persistence  so  far  as  to  drive  his  counsel  to  conrt 
with  a  motion  to  be  relieved,  was  there  ever  a  court  which  woaU 
meet  his  statement  that,  for  reasons  personal  to  himself,  and 
Which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  disclose,  he  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  further  service,  with  a  refusal  to  allow  him  to  demit  his 
charge  ?  I  cannot,  therefore,  distinguish  between  a  case  which 
honorable  counsel  ought  not  to  undertake  with  a  knowledge  of  its 
character,  aud  a  case  which,  once  undertaken,  turns  out  to  be  of 
such  a  character.  Under  either  condition,  the  lawyer  who  enters 
it,  or  the  lawyer  who  does  not  retire  from  it,  is  an  accomplice  in  the 
wrong ;  and,  if  a  cloud  is  cast  upon  the  client's  cause  by  the  un- 
explained withdrawal  of  a  lawyer  of  good  repute,  and  the  entrance 
into  it  of  a  successor  of  different  character,  it  may  be  the  misfor- 
tuue  of  the  client,  but  not  the  f  anlt  of  the  counsel. 

Sometimes,  indeed,  the  evidence  of  the  client's  wrong  may  first 
come  forth,  gradually  but  incontrovertibly,  from  the  lips  of  an 
adversary's  witnesses  upon  the  trial.  Unless  it  be,  however,  of 
absolutely  overwhelming  and  unanswerable  force,  it  may  safely  bs 
said  that  the  opposing  counsel  will  be  the  last  person  in  the  court 
room  to  be  convinced  by  it.  Jury,  judge  and  audience  will  suc- 
cumb, and  will  make  palpably  futile  even  a  disingenuous  struggle 
against  the  facts,  and  the  occasion  will  have  come,  if  not  for  open 
surrender,  at  least  for  silent  submission.     And  if,  against  the 
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convictions  of  his  entire  auditory,  he  continues  hopelessly  to 
wrestle  with  the  proofs,  he  may  merely  be  giving  new  evidence  of 
the  power  of  abeolate  prepossession  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
probative  prooesses  upon  the  mind. 

The  wise  limitation  of  time  imposed  by  the  rules  of  the  associa- 
tion forbids  a  reference  to  several  specific  topics  connected  with 
the  general  subject.  I  cannot,  however,  refrain  from  stating  my 
dissent  from  that  distinction  which  it  has  been  sometimes  sought 
to  draw  between  the  prosecution  of  a  claim  which,  in  Judge  Shars- 
wood's  phrase,  ^*  offends  the  counsel's  sense  of  what  is  Just  and 
right,"  and  the  unjust  and  unrighteous  resistance  to  a  Just  claim. 
It  has  been  maintained  that  a  lawyer  may  properly  assist  in  the 
latter,  when  it  would  be  unconscionable  in  him  to  aid  in  the 
former.  I  cannot  so  regard  his  duty.  Take  the  case  of  a  usuri- 
008  daim.  I  know  of  no  more  barbaric  jHOvision  of  law  than 
the  atrocious  forfeitures  imposed  by  the  law  of  New  York  for  an 
agreement  to  take  six  and  a  quarter  per  cent,  interest.  In  the 
f<Hriun  of  conscience,  such  an  agreement  must  be  as  binding  as  one 
to  take  five  per  cent.  For  a  man  to  violate  it,  having  it  in  his 
power  to  perform  it,  is  a  dishonest  act.  But  I  cannot  find  it  to  be 
less  dishonest  to  plead  the  defence,  in  an  action  on  a  usurious 
mortgage,  than  to  bring  suit  to  have  the  mortgage  annulled  for 
usury.  In  either  case,  the  act  of  the  party  is  unconscionable,  and 
the  oounsel  whom  he  calls  upon  may  surely  indulge  his  taste,  if  he 
chooses,  by  declining  the  retainer.  But  he  may  with  equal  pro- 
priety, and  without  abating  a  tittle  from  his  scorn  of  bis  client, 
assist  him  in  enforcing  the  law,  which  is  none  the  less  law  because 
it  dishonors  the  Commonwealth,  remembering  the  apothegm  con- 
tributed to  political  science  by  one  who  never  claimed  to  be  a 
philosophical  statesman,  that  the  best  way  to  get  rid  of  bad  laws  is 
to  carry  them  into  effect. 

I  can  find,  therefore,  no  different — or  rather  I  will  say  no  lower 
—ethical  basis  of  action  for  the  advocate  than  for  any  other  mem- 
ber of  society.  The  attempt  which  has  lately  been  made  to  de- 
grade the  morals  of  the  editorial  profession  by  ailments  drawn 
from  the  assumed  ethics  of  the  legal  profession  must  fall  with  the 
foundation  upon  which  it  is  reared.  The  lawyer,  it  is  argued,  may 
honorably  support  a  cause  he  does  not  believe  in  by  methods 
which  imply  that  he  does  believe  in  it ;  and  equally  may  the  jour- 
nalist carry  his  pen  from  one  party  to  another,  or  put  it  at  the  die- 
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tatorial  control  of  his  managing  editor.     But  it  is  not  true  that  the 
lawyer  may  simulate  a  confidence  that  he  does  not  feel.     His  pre- 
possessions may  indeed  have  brought  him  to  believe  incredible 
propositions  of  law  or  of  fact ;  but  if  his  passions,  his  interest  or 
his  notions  of  professional  obligation  have  induced  him  to  pretend 
the  thing  that  is  not,  or  to  maintain  for  an  unworthy  client  any- 
thing more  than  those  strict  rights  which  belong  even  to  an  unwor- 
thy man,  his  dishonor  is  as  great,  and  tends  as  directly  to  the  cor- 
ruption of  society,  as  if  he  had  not  been  paid  for   it.     Nay,  more ; 
such  is  the  position  of  the  bar  in  American  society,  that  its  moral 
debasement  carries  with  it  far-reaching  consequences.    The  science 
to  the  study  of  which  it  pretends  to  be  devoted  is  ethical  science ; 
for  positive  law  is  but  the  expression  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  the 
community.     Beyond  all  other   influences,  the  bar  makes,  inter- 
prets, administers  the  law  ;  and  if  the  bar  is  tricky,  quibbling  and 
mendacious,  legislation  and  administration  will  not  be  much  bet- 
ter.    Its  position   and  opportunities  impose  corresponding  obli- 
gations.    "Nobility  obliges."    The  divergence  from   a  high  ideal 
which  secures  an  immediate  advantage  is,  just  so  far,  a  debasement 
of  the  class  which  ought  to  be  the  nobility  and  the  chivalry  of  a 
society  without  established  orders.     And  if  that  class  shall  show 
itself  inferior  to  its  trust,  it  behooves  society  to  enforce  upon  it, 
by  all  the  powerful  sanctions  of  a  jealous  public  opinion,  a  morali- 
ty finer  and  loftier   than  that  which  governs  classes  of  lower  re- 
sponsibilities and  less  distinguished  privileges. 
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Judge  C.  A.  Peabody,  of  New  York,  who  was  presiding,  opened 
the  debate  by  extended  remarks,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
abstract : 

He  said  that  the  life  of  a  lawyer  presented  temptations  of  excep- 
tional strength  ;  but  how  often  has  a  lawyer  been  guilty  of  betray- 


usly  accused  of  acting 
honestly  in  professional  relations — for  no  small  part  of  what  is 
said  is  not  said  seriously.  Fewer,  still,  have  been  adjudged 
unworthy  of  confidence  by  men  knowing  the  facts  on  which  their 
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judgment  is  based.  Who  are  the  men  that  talk  glibly  about  the 
low  moral  standard  of  the  profession?  Are  they  men  of  such 
repute  for  high  moral  sense  as  to  be  authority  in  a  matter  requir- 
ing knowledge,  intelligence,  and  honest  judgment?  Are  not  the 
censors  of  the  profession  almost  invariably  of  a  class  quite  differ- 
ent from  that?  Some  paltry  fellow  calling  himself  a  lawyer  is 
reputed  by  gossip  to  have  done  wrong;  but  who  is  the  man 
who  from  this  fact  characterizes  the  profession  or  any  considerable 
part  or  number  of  it?  Cases  of  this  kind  do  occur,  no  doubt ;  but 
are  they  of  frequent  occurrence — the  numbers  of  the  profession  and 
the  amount  and  the  nature  of  the  business  transacted  by  them 
considered  ?  Such  cases  must  occur  in  every  profession  and  walk 
in  Hfe.  Is  there  a  vocation  in  which  they  occur  less  frequently  ? 
all  things  being  fairly  considered  ?  Much  of  what  is  said  popu- 
larly is  in  jest ;  much  is  uttered  carelessly  and  without  considera- 
tion, and  much  is  uttered  by  men  who  have  failed  to  accom- 
plish nefarious  purposes  through  the  law  and  lawyers.  The  au- 
thors of  this  kind  of  scandal  call  lawyers  knaves,  physicians 
fools,  and  clergymen  hypocrites  or  scheming  self-seekers. 

Prof.  Watland  heartily  commended  the  paper,  declaring  him- 
self in  full  sympathy  with  the  sentiments  so  forcibly  and  oppor- 
tunely expressed  by  Mr.  Bacon.  He  deplored  the  crowding  into 
the  ranks  of  the  profession  of  so  many  young  men  who  adopted  it 
as  a  trade,  or  merely  as  a  means  of  political  promotion.  Disap- 
pointed in  their  expectations,  and  driven  to  the  necessity  of  doing 
something  to  prevent  starvation,  they  too  often  substitute  petty 
knavery  for  a  competent  knowledge  of  law,  and  disgi'ace  their 
profession  while  they  defraud  their  clients.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  advising  young  men  who  consulted  him  about  the  wisdom  of 
stud3-ing  law,  that  unless  they  were  conscious  of  possessing  quali- 
ties of  mind  peculiarlj'  fitting  them  for  success  in  the  higher  walks 
of  the  legal  profession,  or  unless  they  could  safely  count  on  influ- 
ential business  connections,  or  clients  of  the  better  class,  they 
would  do  well  to  engage  in  any  other  employment  which  offered 
fair  promise  of  an  honest  livelihood,  however  humble,  rather  than 
l)e  exposed  to  the  temptations  to  dishonesty  which  beset  the  man 
who  is  compelled  to  beg  for  legal  business.  He  presumed  that,  in 
giving  such  advice,  he  had  been  of  more  real  service  to  the  profes- 
sion than  by  any  instruction  he  might  have  given  to  law  students. 
He  hailed  with  delight  any  attempt  to  elevate  the  moral  standard 
among  legal  practitioners,  and  he  was  satisfied  that  such  argu- 
ments and  appeals  as  those  to  which  the  Association  had  just 
listened,  would  meet  an  approving  response  from  all  high-minded 
members  of  a  noble  calling. 
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Lewis  L.  Delafield,  Esq.,  of  the  New  York  bar,  beii^  called 
upon  by  the  Chairman,  said  in  substance  that  the  popular  notion 
of  the  average  lawyer  of  the  present  day,  was  embodied  in  the 
anecdote  of  the  young  man — himself  a  limb  of  the  law — who, 
when  summoned  to  the  death-bed  of  his  father  and  informed,  with 
many  expressions  of  alSection,  that  by  the  provisions  of  the  will 
of  the  moribund  parent,  he  was  to  be  sole  heir,  and  that  A.  B. 
(naming  a  well*known  attorney)  was  to  be  executor,  thanked  bis 
father  for  his  generous  intentioos,  but  added :  ^^  I  should  prefer 
that  A.  B.  should  be  the  sole  legatee  if  I  can  be  designated  as 
executor."  This  story,  Mr.  Delafield  continued,  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  it  condemns  the  entire  profession  in  a  manner  quite 
too  sweeping ;  but  that  it  expresses  a  sentiment  which  has  much 
more  foundation  in  truth  than  it  ought  to  have,  does  not  admit  of 
a  doubt.  There  are  many  lawyers — and  they  are  not  exdosively 
confined  to  our  large  cities — who  should  be  disbarred  without 
delay  for  dishonest  and  corrupt  practices,  and  until  some  serious 
and  successful  attempt  is  made  in  this  direction,  the  legal  pro- 
fession must  expect  and  will  deserve  to  decline  in  popular  esteem. 

Prof.  T.  W.  DwiGHT  (of  Columbia  Law  School),  agreed  with 
all  that  Mr.  Bacon  had  said,  and  with  all  that  Judge  Peabody  had 
said.  If  lawyers  have  been  untrue  to  the  trusts  committed  to  thdr 
charge,  or  have  in  any  way  brought  discredit  upon  the  profewioo 
to  which  they  belong,  it  has  been  in  most  instances  owing  to  a 
low  standard  of  professional  education,  and  to  the  freedom  witii 
which,  in  many  States,  men  are  admitted  to  the  practice  of  the 
law.  Where  there  has  been  no  adequate  preliminary  eduestioB 
demanded,  a  low  standard  of  professional  morals  too  often  pre- 
vails. The  training  that  is  given  in  law  schools  of  a  high  grade 
leads  to  the  inculcation  of  principles  which  are  utterly  at  variance 
with  disreputable  practices  at  the  bar.  Of  those  who  had  been 
under  the  speaker's  instruction,  few  had  turneii  out  badly. 

Prof.  S.  E.  Baldwin  (of  Yale  Law  School),  believed  that  the 
tone  of  the  legal  profession  was  never  so  high  as  now.  He  men- 
tioned two  cases,  one  in  Missouri  and  one  in  Maryland,  where 
lawyers  had  been  disbarred  for  unprofessional,  i,  e.,  dishonest 
conduct.  A  rascal  may  become  a  lawyer,  but  his  rascalitj^  will  be 
in  spite  of  and  not  by  reason  of  his  legal  training. 

Rev.  n.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.,  of  Philadelphia :  ''I  have  listened 
with  the  utmost  interest  and  with  the  fullest  agreement  to  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Bacon.  Some  of  the  eminent  professional  gentle- 
men who  have  taken  part  in  the  discussion  have  spoken  as 
if  the  evils  of  the  unscrupulous  practice  of  law  would  be  remedied 
b}'  a  more  complete  legal  education.  I  desire  to  ask  for  informa- 
tion, whether  it  is  not  the  case  that  in  man}'  instances  the 
most  highly  educated  attorneys  prove  the  most  facile  and  un- 
scrupulous instruments  as  the  advocates  of  large  corporations  and 
monopolists  ?  " 
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n.    LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  MICHIGAN  AND  THE  NORTHWEST. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  American  Social  Science  Association  at  Saratoga,  "S,  Y,, 

Sept.  7, 1882.) 

BT  XDWARD  W.    BBMI8,    A.  B., 

Johns  Hopkins  Uniyerslty,  Baltimore. 

Not  long  ago,  at  a  college  in  a  Deighboring  State,  a  professor 
proposed  for  debate,  ^^  Resolved,  That  the  New  England  town- 
meeting  should  be  abolished."  In  a  class  of  nearly  one  hundred, 
not  ten  could  be  found  willing  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  only  one 
showed  a  comprehension  of  its  general  bearings, — this  in  a  New 
England  collie.  So  great  ignorance,  probably,  does  not  prevail 
among  those  New  England  citizens  whose  duty  at  the  polls  has  taught 
them  something  of  the  government  of  their  town  or  city.  Yet  it 
is  undeniable  that  few  persons  have  any  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
local  political  institutions  of  other  parts  of  the  country  than  their 
own.  For  instance,  in  a  recent  conversation,  a  judge  of  acknowl- 
edged reputation  for  legal  wisdom,  in  a  State  east  of  New  York,  a 
man  even  of  legislative  experience,  said  he  was  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  county  government  of  the  Empire  State.  A 
member  of  the  supreme  bench  of  one  of  the  northwestern  States 
confessed  to  much  the  same  ignorance  respecting  Ohio. 

Nor  is  the  reason  for  this  ignorance  far  to  seek.  The  import- 
ance of  the  subject  is  hardly  yet  realized.  We  seldom  value  or 
study  what  we  share  with  all  around  us.  If  mone}*  for  schools, 
for  roads,  or  for  the  poor  is  raised  in  the  same  manner  in  our  town 
and  the  next,  in  our  county  and  beyond,  we  assume  it  is  so  with 
our  State  and  its  neighbor,  with  the  East  and  the  West,  with 
Pennsylvania  and  Illinois,  with  New  York  and  Missouri,  or,  if  we 
learn  of  a  difference,  we  imagine  that  ours  must  be  the  better.  If 
we  go  to  our  libraries  for  information,  we  return  no  wiser  than  we 
went.  As  the  old  method  of  writing  history  was  to  narrate  the 
exploits  of  kings  and  their  armies,  so  the  study  of  politics  is  still 
mostly  confined  to  the  doings  of  Reichstag,  Parliament,  Congress, 
State  Legislatures  and  Common  Councils. 

Previous  to  1872,  when  E.  M.  Haines,  of  Illinois,  read  a  valua- 
ble paper  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  on  the  ^'  Growth 
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of  Township  OrgaDization  in  the  West,"  scarcely  anything  on  the 
subject  of  local  government,  save  Professor  Parker's  paper  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  on  the  Towns 
of  New  England,  had  been  written  in  this  country.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  article  by  Galpin,  in  Walker's  Statistical  Atlas 
in  1874,  only  two  or  three  short  articles  have  since  appeared,  al- 
though such  writers  as  Bancroft  and  Freeman  have  borne  testimony 
to  the  need  of  information  upon  this  subject.  Several  men  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  are  now  pursuing  their  investigations  in 
this  direction  and  their  results  will  be  published  in  a  regular  series 
of  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science. 

Now  what  is  meant  b}*  local  government,  and  why  is  its  treatment 
so  important  ?  The  government  of  the  United  States  consists  of 
four  distinct  centres  of  political  power :  the  central  power,  with 
its  seat  at  Washington ;  the  State,  with  its  important  leipslative 
powers ;  the  count}^  the  seat  of  many  judicial  powers ;  and,  lastly, 
cities  and  villages,  and  those  small  incorporations,  rarely  more 
than  thirty-six  square  miles  in  area,  into  which  more  than  half  the 
States  of  our  Union  are  divided,  and  which,  in  the  East,  are  usually 
called  towns,  and,  in  the  West,  townships.  The  assembling  of  the 
electors  together  in  these  small  civil  divisions,  at  annual  or  special 
meeting,  for  determining,  not  only  what  officers  shall  manage  the 
affairs  of  the  township,  but,  as  in  many  States,  how  such  affairs 
shall  be  managed,  what  taxes  shall  be  raised  for  schools,  roads, 
bridges,  parks,  commons,  cemeteries,  public  buildings,  and  other 
subjects  of  local  concern,  determining,  too,  what  by-laws  they  will 
have  for  their  regulation,  and,  in  short,  how  the  prudential  affairs 
of  the  township  shall  be  managed  in  the  manner  most  conducive 
to  its  peace,  welfare  and  good  order ;  all  this  has  an  influence  upon 
the  people,  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Of 
all  the  means  of  political  education,  none  perhaps  has  been  so 
effective  in  creating  an  interest  in  republican  institutions  as  well 
as  in  calling  forth  the  intelligence  necessary  for  their  preservation, 
as  the  town-meeting. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  town-meeting  alone  that  we  refer  when 
we  speak  of  local  government,  but  to  all  agencies  b}'  which  matters 
purely  local  in  character,  are  taken  from  federal  or  State  juris- 
diction and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities.  Count}' 
legislation  and  county  powers,  in  so  far  as  related  to  subjects  of 
exclusively  county  interest,  are  just  as  much  parts  of  local  self- 
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goveroment,  as  the  goveniment  of  town,  village,  or  city.  Indeed, 
the  increasing  tendency  to  transfer  power  from  the  State  to  the 
county  is  very  marked  in  some  sections  and  deserving  of  careful 
study.  \It  needs  but  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  workings 
of  our  State  legislatures  to  convince  an}-  one  that  much  of  the 
corruption,  the  ^4og-rolling,"  and  worse,  which  disgrace  American 
politics,  results  fVom  the  control  which  is  given  to  our  legislatures 
over  purely  local  matters  by  means  of  special  legislation .  Authority 
for  building  a  bridge  or  house  of  refuge,  erecting  a  town  hall  or  a 
prison,  is  sought  in  the  legislature,  although  only  the  one  member 
from  the  district  affected  knows  anything  of  the  merits  of  the  bill. 
If  that  member  has  already  sold  his  vote  none  of  his  associates  are 
su£9ciently  acquainted  with  the  measure  to  defeat  it,  but  pass  the 
bill  out  of  courtesy,  while  individual  responsibility  for  the  corrup- 
tion or  misjudgment  is  lost  in  the  numbers  voting.  Not  so  when 
these  questions  are  brought  before  the  local  district  which  alone  is 
interested.  \  Every  member  of  a  county  or  township-board  is 
acqaainted  with  the  measure  under  discussion,  and  popular  con- 
demnation follows  close  upon  abuse  of  trust.  The*worst  class  of 
men  seek  to  enter  our  legislatures  because  of  the  profitable  meas- 
ures requiring  their  approval,  but  which  might  better  be  adjusted 
in  local  assemblies.  Illinois,  fourteen  years  ago,  by  passing  an 
act  forbidding  local  bills  and  special  acts  of  incorporation,  and 
relegating  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  local  bodies,  diminished 
her  pages  of  statute  laws  from  three  thousand  to  two  hundred. 
Understanding,  then,  the  importance  of  local  government,  both 
for  political  education  and  pure  administration  of  public  affairs,  it 
becomes  of  great  interest  to  study  our  various  systems  of  local 
self-government,  both  in  their  development,  present  condition,  and 
probable  ftiture. 

Although  from  the  same  stock,  and  subjects  of  the  same  laws, 
the  settlers  along  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  our  Atlan- 
tic coast  were  led  by  circumstances,  which  we  need  not  here  dis- 
cuss, to  adopt  very  different  83'stems  of  local  government.  At  the 
beginning,  the  parish  of  South  Carolina  resembled  the  New  Eng- 
land town,  as  a  student  from  the  Palmetto  State  has  shown  ;  but, 
by  1850,  nearly  all  power  in  the  South  was  concentrated  in  the 
State  and  county,  while  in  New  England  the  local  unit  endured. 
But  town  and  parish  were  survivals  of  the  old  English  and 
German  village   community.      The   theory  of   State   rights   was 
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a  favorite  one  at  the  South,  but  decentralization  of  powers  or 
local  self-government,  was  much  greater  at  the  North. 

We  might  study  simple  town  government  in  New  England,  or 
its  modified  form  in  New  York.  But  it  would  be  as  interesting, 
and  more  instructive,  to  any  one  investigating  the  ultimate  effect 
of  these  institutions  and  their  relative  merits,  if  we  could  find  some 
large  area  of  country  where  the  two  systems  of  centralized  and 
decentralized  power  have  been  brought  together  on  a  new  field ; 
and  especially  interesting  would  it  be  if  any  one  method  of  gov- 
ernment had  gained  the  ascendency  after  a  fair  trial  of  strength. 
Such  a  country  is  that  which  was  originally  called  the  Northwest 
Territory,  or  that  beyond  the  Ohio,  land  that  is  now  divided  into 
the  five  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

The  French,^  the  early  settlers  of  Michigan,  and  of  a  few  places 
to  the  South  and  West,  were  never  given  local  rights,  bat  were 
under  military  and  personal  government.  Land  was  granted  on 
feudal  conditions,^  while  trade  was  in  the  hands  of  a  close  corpora- 
tion. One  great  trouble  with  the  French  settlements  and  a  chief 
cause  of  their  decline,  was  their  entire  lack  of  local  government. 
"  The  progress  of  France,"  says  Lecky,^  "  in  more  distant  quar- 
ters [than  Europe]  has  been  restricted  b}'  an  incurable  incapacity 
for  successful  colonization,  due  principally  to  the  French  passion 
for  centralization  and  over  iidniinistration."  French  colonization 
in  this  countr}^  was  contemporaneous  with  the  increasing  centrali- 
zation of  French  institutions  under  Louis  XIV.  Everything  must 
be  done  for  the  people,  nothing  by  them.  Modern  French  history 
is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  such  a  system.  With  all  local  offi- 
cers appointed  at  the  capital,  Paris  was  the  most  powerful  corpora- 
tion in  the  State.  If  the  Parisians  favored  kingdom  or  republic, 
this  was  the  government  of  France.  The  present  stability  of  the 
French  Republic  is  ])artly  due  to  the  powerful  and  awakened  con- 
servative influence  of  the  peasantry,  who  are  allowed  far  more  local 
government  tlian  eighty  years  apjo. 


'For  a  very  interesting:  account  of  French  customs,  chanictcr,  mode  of  life, 
education,  etc.,  see  paper  on  The  Early  Colonization  of  Detroit,  by  BeU 
Hubbard,  Michigan  Pioneer  Collections,  Vol.  I,  pp.  :U7-3G8. 

*This  is  well  described  in  the  early  chapters  of  J.  Campbell's  valuable 
work,  "  The  Political  History  of  Michi«;an." 

^History  of  England  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  Vol.  I,  p.  368. 
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The  evils  of  centralized  government  increase  directly  with  the 
separation  of  the  governing  and  the  governed.  The  effect  is  well 
described  bj  Judge  Campbell  in  a  recent  paper.^  ^^  A  system  of 
personal  oversight,"  he  says,  ^^  was  maintained  over  every  man 
who  came  into  the  country,  and  there  is  no  instance  recorded,  and 
probably  none  existed,  where  an}'  one  ever  settled  down  in  the 
wilderness  as  a  squatter  or  pioneer  and  cleared  a  farm  for  himself. 
There  were  no  farming  settlements  except  under  restricted  and 
fixed  regulations,  and  every  one  who  went  into  the  country  went 
as  a  roving  adventurer,  and  not  as  a  settler."  Complete  centrali- 
zation left  no  room  for  independence.^  The  natural  result  was 
seen  when  invasion  came.  As  long  as  the  feudal  lords  were  honest 
and  patriotic,  resistance  to  conquest  was  strong  ;  but  when  those  in 
authority  proved  false,  the  colonists  fell  helpless  before  the  English, 
instead  of  resisting  as  did  the  settlers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  in  1776. 

Under  British  control  there  was  still  no  local  government  in  the 
Northwest.  The  governor  and  council  had  almost  absolute  power. 
There  were  less  than  four  hundred  Englishmen,  and  the  idea  that 
Frenchmen  were  entitled  to  representation,  or  even  to  the  right 
of  habeas  corpus,  was  deemed  preposterous.  Partly  in  consequence 
of  such  facts,  few  settlers  were  attracted  to  this  region,  and  popu- 
lation increased  slowly.' 

On  the  evacuation  of  the  territory,  in  1788,  the  country  assumed 
the  name  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  was  organized  in  accord- 


^EATly  French  Settlements  in  Michigan.     Pioneer  Coll.,  Vol.  II,  p.  96. 

*'*  Simple  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  contented  with  their  lot,  they  renewed 
in  their  forest  recesses  of  the  new  world,  the  life  of  the  old.  They  were  free 
ft'ora  ambition  and  its  cares,  and  without  aims.  While  they  enjoyed  much 
personal  license,  they  had  no  conception  of  municipal  freedom  and  of  self- 
guremment  —  of  liberty  regulated  by  law,  originating  from  the  will  of  the 
governed  themselves.  They  received  with  equal  and  unquestioning  submis- 
sivenesB  their  law  from  the  king  and  his  subordinates,  and  their  religion  from 
their  priests."  The  Northwest  during  the  Revolution,  by  Chas.  I.  Walker. 
Mich.  Pioneer  Coll.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  14. 

'Many  went  to  St.  Louis,  Arkansas  and  New  Orleans.  **  Detroit,  which 
had  probably  numbered  more  than  600  inhabitants  in  1763,  had  but  about  300 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution.  The  whole  Detroit  settlement  did 
not  then  exceed  700  or  800,  in  the  place  of  2500,  as  estimated  by  Rogers  in 

1760 No  new  settlements  had  been  formed,  and  I  am  satisfied 

that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution,  exclusive  of  officers  and  sol- 
diers and  their  families,  the  entire  white  population  of  the  Northwest  did  not 
exceed  5,000  souls."    Mich.  Coll.  Vol.  HI,  p.  Xo. 
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iiuce  with  the  provisions  of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  the  importance 
of  wbich  can  scarcely  be  esaggcrated.  It  secured  freedom,  eiiuca- 
Cion  and  political  development  to  what  are  uow  five  great  States. 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  We  cannot 
trace  the  growth  of  these  individual  States.  It  will  answer  onr 
purpose  to  sketch  as  briefly  as  posBible  the  growth  of  local  jiowers 
in  that  one  of  the  five  wbich  first  adopted  the  town-meetjng,  and 
by  its  suecess  induced  many  other  States,  west  and  south,  to  make 
the  same  attempt  with  as  marked  success. 

Counties  were  established  in  Michigan  by  Gov.  Hull,  in  1805. 
and  for  the  same  object  as  the  counties  of  old  Virginia, — for  judi- 
cial purposes.  Indeed,  one-fourth  of  the  laws  of  Micnigan 
that  lime  were  taken  from  Virginia  and  the  rest  from  Ohio.  Mas 
ehusetts  and  New  York,  in  about  equal  proportions.'  As  the  Ohio 
legislation  was  in  part  a  copy  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  laws, 
the  influence  of  the  two  different  systems  of  local  government, 
centralized  and  decentralized,  was  about  equal.  The  French  pre- 
ferred central  control,  but  most  of  the  new  settlers  were  from 
New  York  and  New  England  where  local  |>ower  was  most  devel- 
oped. In  1815,*  before  a  sign  of  local  government  was  visible  in 
the  rural  districts,  an  act  reincorporating  Detroit  allowed  the 
electors  in  town-meeting  to  levy  taxes  for  such  purposes  as  they 
saw  fit.     The  same  power  was  granted  to  Prairie  du  Chien  in  1821, 

The  growth  of  local  power  outside  of  the  cities  waa  somewhat 
as  follows:  Gov.  Hull,  before  1813,  appointed  commissioners  to 
supervise  the  highways  and  bridges  in  the  as  yet  unincorporated 
townships  or  divisions  of  territory  six  miles  square,  into  which  all 
western  land  is  divided  by  the  governmont  surveyor.  Then  these 
commissioners  in  1620  were  given  the  relief  of  the  [)Oor.  Soon 
after,  in  the  same  year,  by  vote  of  the  governor  and  judges 
became  the  duty  as  well  as  privilege  of  the  governor  to  appoint 
three  county  commissioners,  with  somewhat  enlarged  powers. 

In  1825,  Congress  gave  power  to  the  governor  and  couneil  of 
Mtcbigan  to  incorporate  townships  and  provide  for  the  election  of 
county  and  township  ofllcers.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
foundation  of  local  government  in  Michigan,  establishing,  as  Hdid. 
local  elections  for  all  local  officers ;  but  the  [wwers  of  the  county 

'Thii  euteoicnt  is  based  od  aa  ntaijaia  of  the  Territorial  Lnws,  publiibed 

'See  Territorial  Laws.     Acta  of  I81G. 
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still  vastly  exceeded  those  of  the  town.  From  a  law  of  1827  we 
jadge  that  the  town-meeting  could  only  appropriate  money  for  the 
destniction  of  noxious  weeds,  birds  and  animals,  and  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  township  poor.  Another  and  important  power  was, 
however,  conferred  upon  the  township  that  year,  namely,  raising 
money  for  schools.  From  that  time  until  the  present,  the  powers 
of  the  township  have  slowly  but  continuously  increased. 

The  genesis  of  local  government  in  Western  hamlets  is  very 
simple.  First  comes  the  settler,  who,  axe  in  hand,  clears  the 
ground  for  his  humble  dwelling  and  plants  whatever  seed  he  has 
brought  with  him.  Then  comes  another  settler  and  another,  until, 
perhaps,  a  dozen  families  are  established  near.  Two  wants  are 
now  felt :  roads,  or  at  least  paths,  fh)m  house  to  house,  from  ham- 
let to  market  town,  and  a  school-house  for  the  multiplying  children. 
There  is  no  strong  central  authority  to  provide  these  things,  but 
the  settlers  meet  and  voluntarily  vote  to  tax  themselves.  The 
services  of  a  supervisor,  collector,  clerk,  constable,  and  justice  of 
the  peace  are  required.  Many  a  township  record  begins  like  that 
of  Burlington.'  '^  Was  organized  in  1837,  and  held  its  first  town- 
ship meeting,  April  dd,  of  that  year,  electing  Justus  Goodwin, 
supervisor ;  O.  C.  Freeman,  town  clerk ;  Justus  Goodwin,  Gibesia 
Sanders  and  Moses  S.  Gleason,  justices  of  the  peace;  Levi 
Haughtailing,  constable  and  collector.  Established  six  road  dis- 
tricts ;  voted,  SlOO  to  build  a  bridge  across  the  St.  Joseph  river, 
and  $50  for  bridging  the  Nottawa  creek.  Voted,  $50  for  common 
schools  and  $5  bounty  for  wolf  scalps."  The  township  would 
naturally  assume  other  powers  in  due  time  with  the  increased 
community  of  interests. 

The  local  institutions  of  the  East  were  transplanted  to  a  new 
soil,  losing  in  the  journey  none  of  their  pristine  vigor,  but  casting 
off  such  [K)rtions  as  were  found  unsuited  to  a  change  of  circum- 
stance and  time.  Of  the  four  supreme  court  judges  of  Michigan, 
three  are  of  New  York  or  New  England  birth.  The  same  is  true 
of  fifteen  of  the  twenty-four  State  circuit  judges.  Five  of  the  latter 
are  of  Michigan  birth,  and  three  of  Ohio.*  Probably  no  State 
can  rival  Michigan  in  number  of  sons  from  New  York  and  New 
England.     Of  the  49C  members  of  the  Michigan  Pioneer  Associa- 

"Records  of  Burlington,  Calhoun  Co.     Mich»  Coll.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  211. 
'Michigan  Manual  for  1881,  pp.  413-423.       \ 
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tion  in  1881,  407  are  from  these  sections.^  From  such  a  fact  alone 
we  might  expect  an  aptitude  for  local  government;  but  apart 
from  this,  the  kindred  fact  of  participating  in  the  organization  of 
communities  and  new  goyernments,  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
easy  transplanting  of  local  institutions,  and  with  the  energy  and 
force  of  character  displayed  by  the  settlers.  ^^  There  is  something 
so  staid,  so  stereotyped,  so  entirely  finished  in  those  old  settle- 
ments," [of  the  East]  remarks  a  recent  speaker,'  ^^that  there  is 
small  opportunity  for  development ;  but  let  the  persons  that  are 
there  struggling  for  an  existence  amid  those  old  fossilized,  stereo- 
typed institutions,  start  out  into  a  new  country,  and  they  can  get 
into  a  position  in  the  organization  of  society,  the  organization  of 
States,  the  organization  of  counties,  the  organization  of  towns, 
the  organization  of  villages,  the  establishment  of  schools  and 
churches ;  and  thus  it  is  b}'  being  brought  into  contact  with  this 
necessity  the  opportunity  is  afforded  to  develop  into  a  higher  type, 
and  a  greater  vigor  of  life,  than  is  possible  in  the  old  country." 

A  marked  feature  of  the  political  development  of  Michigan,  is 
the  influence  of  the  governors  and  judges  of  the  territory.  Their 
legislation,  in  the  words  of  Judge  Campbell,  was  ^^  rather  a  first 
preparation  for  popular  government  than  the  result  of  popular  dis- 
content." From  1813  to  1831,  Governor  Cass  was  a  great 
power  in  the  territory.  He  was  thoroughly  imbued  with  New 
England  ideas  of  local  government,  under  which  he  was  born  and 
brought  up.  He  it  was,  more  than  any  one  else,  who  instituted 
county  and  town  government  in  Michigan.  He  graduall}'  abandoned 
the  appointment  of  county  and  township  officers,  and  urged,  nay 
required  the  people  to  elect  them.  He  evinced  his  far-reaching 
discernment  and  foresight  in  the  following  words  :  ''In  proiM)rtion 
as  government  recedes  from  the  people,  they  become  liable  to  abuse. 
Whatever  authority  can  be  conveniently  exercised  in  primary 
assemblies,  may  be  deposited  there  with  safety.  They  furnish 
practical  schools  for  the  consideration  of  political  subjects,  and  no 
one  can  revert  to  the  histor}'  of  our  revolutionary  struggle  without 
being  sensible  that  to  their  operation  we  are  indebted  for  much  of 
the  energ}',  unanimity  ^nd  intelligence  which  was  displayed  by  our 


^Michigan  Pioneer  Collection,  Vol.  I,  p.  92;  Vol.  II,  p.  186;  Vol.  Ill,  p. 

268. 

*See  Michigan  Pioneer  Collection,  Vol.  II,  p.  398. 
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government  and  people  at  that  important  crisis."^  And  in  this  he 
voices  the  sentiments  of  Jefferson,  who  says:  ^^ These  words, 
called  townships  in  New  England,  are  the  vital  principle  of  their 
governments,  and  have  proved  themselves  the  wisest  invention 
ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man  for  the  perfect  exercise  of  self- 
government  and  for  its  preservation."^ 

In  the  constitution  which  Michigan  adopted  on  becoming  a  State, 
in  1837,  the  governor  had  important  powers.  With  the  consent 
of  the  senate,  he  could  appoint  the  judges  and  all  State  officers ; 
oonld  adjourn  the  legislature  if  he  thought  fit,  and  could  remove 
from  office  not  only  State  officers,  but  even  those  of  the  county 
and  township  if  he  thought  them  incompetent.  Internal  improve- 
ments also  were  sanctioned.  All  this  is  now  changed.  By  the 
constitution  of  1850  the  power  of  the  governor  was  greatly  re- 
stricted. Nearly  all  offices,  ministerial  as  well  as  county  and 
town,  were  made  elective ;  while  mismanagement  of  the  finances 
in  making  internal  improvements  had  so  displeased  the  people,  that 
the  power  was  taken  away.  Exclusive  control  was  given  to  the 
coupty  board  of  supervisors  in  the  settlement  of  claims  against 
counties,'  and  the  express  provision  was  inserted  that  the  legisla- 
ture might  confer  upon  politically  organized  or  incorporated  town- 
ships, incorporated  villages  and  cities,  and  upon  the  boards  of 
supervisors  of  the  several  counties,  ^^  such  powers  of  a  local  legis- 
lative and  administrative  character  as  they  may  deem  proper."^ 
The  countv  seat  cannot  be  removed  without  vote  of  the  electors, 
and  when,  in  1870,  the  constitutional  amendment  was  submitted 
to  popular  vote,  allowing  county  supervisors  to  raise  82,000  for 
public  buildings,  highways,  bridges,  etc.,  without  vote  of  the 
count}',  instead  of  $1,000  as  at  present,  the  admendment  was  de- 
feated, 61,904  to  39,180. 


>Life  of  Cms  by  W.  G.  L.  Smith,  p.  181. 

He  also  says  :  **  Those  institutions  have  elsewhere  produced  the  most  ben- 
eficial efibcts  upon  the  character  of  communities,  and  upon  the  general  course 
of  poblic  measures.  They  embrace  within  their  scope  those  questions  of 
local  police  which  are  necessary  to  every  citizen,  and  which  every  citizen  is 
competent  to  discuss  and  determine.  In  the  more  extensive  concerns  of  a 
country  the  necessary  regulations  for  these  subordinate  matters  cannot  be 
adopted  and  enforced**  [by  the  central  authorities]. 

•Letter  of  Jefferson  to  Samuel  Kerchival,  July  12,  1816.  Writings,  Vol. 
VII.  p.  13. 

^Constitution  of  1850,  Art.  X,  Sec.  10. 

^Article  IV,  Sec.  88. 
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Michigan  was  the  first  State  in  the  West  to  adopt  tiie  town- 
meeting.  She  has  been  followed  in  this  by  Wisconsin,  Minnesota 
and  Illinois.  The  three  States— Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  were 
settled  more  largely  by  people  fh>m  Pennsj'lvania,  Kenta<^  and 
Virginia,  than  were  Michigan  and  Wisconsin.  As  a  natoril  con- 
sequence they  have  adopted  a  compromise  system  similar  in  many 
respects  to  that  of  Pennsylvania.  Ohio^  and  Indiana'  have  town- 
ship oflScers  elected  by  the  people,  but  few  questions  of  an  admin- 
istrative or  legislati^'e  character  are  submitted  to  the  voters.  In 
Illinois,'  however,  in  1848,  a  law  was  passed^  by  which  a  vote  of  a 
majonty  of  the  legal  voters  allows  a  county  to  adopt  township  oigan- 
ization  with  power  lodged  in  the  town-meeting,  as  in  Michigan  and 
Wisconsin.  Seventy-five  of  the  one  hundred  and  two  counties 
have  already  so  voted ;  seven  since  1870,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  others  will  follow. 

The  town  meeting  in  Michigan'  is  thus  conducted : — ^The  flist 
Monday  in  April  of  each  year,  every  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
twenty-one  years  of  age  and  upwards,  who  has  resided  in  the 
State  six  months  and  in  the  township  the  ten  days  preceding,  Jlias 
the  right  of  attending  and  participating  in  the  meeting.  .  The 
supervisor,  the  chief  executive  oflScer  of  the  township,  presldca, 
and,  with  the  justice  of  the  peace,  whose  term  of  oflloe  soonest 
expires,  aud  the  towuship  clerk,  constitute  the  inspectors  of  elec- 
tion. After  the  choice  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  the  electors 
proceed,  from  twelve  to  one  or  three,  as  the  case  may  require,  to 
the  discussion  of  town  business.  Complaint  is  perhaps  made 
that  the  cattle  in  a  certain  part  of  the  township  are  doing  damage 
by  running  at  large ;  a  by-law  is  passed,  forbidding  the  same 
under  penalty  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  A  bridge  may  be  wanted 
in  another  part  of  the  township,  but  the  inhabitants  of  that  road 
district  cannot  bear  the  expense ;  the  town-meeting  votes  the 
necessary  amount,  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  law,  for  the  laws 
restricting  the  amount  of  taxation  and  indebtedness  are  very  par- 
ticular in  their  provisions.  The  electors  may  regulate  the  keeping 
and  sale  of  gunpowder,  the  licensing  of  dogs,  and  the  maintenance 

^Revised  Statutes  of  Ohio,  1880,  Part  T,  Titles  X  and  XI. 
*      **  "       of  Indiana,  1881,  Chap.  90,  Article  82. 

»      ♦•  "        of  Illinois,  1880,  Chap.  139. 

^For  lavr  as  amended,  see  Illinois;  L,  18G1,  pp.  210-218. 
*Howell8'  Annotated  Statutes  of  Mich,  1882,  §  669-717. 
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of  hospitals,  and  may  order  the  vaccination  of  all  inhabitants. 
The  voters  in  town-meeting  are  also  to  decide  how  much  of  the 
one-mill-tax  on  every  dollar  of  the  valuation  shall  be  applied  to  the 
purchase  of  books  for  the  township  library,  the  residue  going  to 
schools.  The  annual  reports  of  the  various  township  officers 
charged  with  the  disbursement  of  public  moneys  also  report  at  this 
time.  In  short,  whatever  is  local  in  character  and  affecting  the 
township  only,  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  people  assembled  in 
town  meeting.^  Yet  we  may  notice  some  minor  differences  be- 
tween the  New  England  town-meeting  and  its  sister  in  Michigan. 
In  the  latter,  the  by-laws  and  regulations  are  less  varied  in 
character.  This  is  due  to  the.  fact  that  in  the  West,  that  part  of 
the  township  where  the  inhabitants  are  most  numerous,  the  village, 
and  for  whose  regulation  many  laws  are  necessary,  is  set  off  as  an 
incorporated  village,  just  as  in  nearly  all  the  central  and  western 
states.  These  villages  have  the  privilege,  either  directly  in  village 
meeting,  or  more  often  through  a  council  of  five  or  more  trustees, 
of  managing  their  own  local  affairs,  their  police,  fire  department, 
streets  and  water  works.'  In  some  States,  however,  they  are  con- 
sidered parts  of  the  township,  and  as  such  vote  in  town-meeting 
on  all  questions  touching  township  roads,  bridges,  the  poor  and 
schools. 

^The  voters  may  order  the  raising  of  any  sum  within  certain  limits  which 
they  may  consider  necessary  or  proper  for  the  ordinary  expenses  of  township 
government  or  for  special  local  purposes.  [See  Upton  v.  Kennedy,  36 
Michigan,  220.] 

The  extreme  local  self-government  of  Michigan  is  nowhere  more  strongly 
defined  than  in  a  decision  of  Judge  Cooley  and  associates  on  the  supreme 
bench,  in  Robbins  v.  Barron,  33  Mich.  126  :  "  The  board  of  supervisors  [of 
th**  county]  do  not  originate  township  or  school  taxes,  but  they  take  the  cer- 
tificate of  the  township  clerk  of  the  several  amounts  which  the  proper  author- 
ities have  voted  for  those  purposes  and  direct  the  amounts  specified,  if  they 
appear  to  be  authorized  by  law,  to  be  spread  upon  the  tax-roll  of  the  town- 
ships. The  supervisors  have  no  discretion  in  the  premises ;  they  have  only 
to  see  that  the  sums  are  authorized  by  law  and  then  their  duty  to  give  the 
proper  direction  is  imperative.  If  they  should  wrongflilly  refuse  to  give  it, 
they  might  be  compelled  by  mandamus  to  do  so.  But  we  also  think  that  if 
the  township  authorities  should  proceed  to  levy  the  taxes  which  had  been  law- 
fully voted,  their  action  would  be  perfectly  valid  whether  the  proper  direction 
had  been  given  by  the  supervisors  or  not.  .  .  .  The  action  of  the  super- 
visors is  not,  we  apprehend,  required  to  give  the  local  officers  power  in  the 
premises,  but  rather  to  insure  the  duty  being  surely  and  regularly  performed.'* 

Towns  may  now,  in  Massachusetts,  authorize  districts  to  maintain  street 
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Similar  powers  are  lodged  in  the  towo-meeting  in  Wisconsin,' 
Minnesota/  and  Illinois  f  Minnesota,  as  a  territory,  had  the  county 
system,  there  being  no  incorporated  townships.  On  becoming  a 
State  in  1858,  the  Illinois  system  was  adopted  bodily,  and  changed 
again  at  the  end  of  two  years  for  the  county  system  ;  bat  soon  the 
New  England  settlers  compelled  a  return  to  the  township  system. 
In  some  important  respects  the  New  York  town  meeting*  has  less 
power  than  further  west,  as  witness  the  provision  allowing  the 
town  highway  commissioner  to  expend  $250  a  3'ear  without  vote 
of  the  town  J  The  electors  as  a  bod}^  are  not  usually  called  upon 
in  New  York  to  determine  directly,  at  the  polls,  questions  of  local 
management  and  expenditure,  and  even  when  so  consulted  their 
vote  is  more  frequently  considered  advisory  than  binding,  for  local 
government  in  New  York  finds  its  greatest  development  in  the 
county  board. 

Any  study  of  town  goverment  would  be  incomplete  without  an 
examination  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  town  officers.  ^^The 
capacity  for  self  government,"  saj's  Von  Hoist,'  ^^  shows  itself  to  a 
very  essential  degree  m  the  moderate  self  limitation  by  the  people 
of  their  direct  political  activity  and  a  correct  perception  of  the 
things  which  they  can  better  accomplish  by  their  delegates.*'  In 
the  early  days  of  the  New  England  town  the  number  of  officers 
was  proportioned  to  the  variety  of  duties  required  of  them.  De 
Tocqueville,  fifty  3*ears  ago,  mentions  near]}'  twenty'  town  officers 
as  the  usual  number.  But  the  tendency  now  is  toward  consoli- 
dation. 

In  Massachusetts®  the  three  selectmen  are  usually  assessors, 
overseers  of  the  poor,  of  public  health  and  roads,  besides  carrying 
out  the  orders  of  the  town-meeting   and  managing  most  of  the 

lamps,  libraries,  sidewalks,  police,  and  a  fire  department.  [Sec  Public  Stat- 
utes of  Mass.  1882,  Chap.  27,  Sec.  37.] 

3Rev.  Stat   Wis.  1878,  Chap.  XXXVllI. 

*Rev.  Stat.  Minn.  1878,  Chap.  X,  Sees.  1-35. 

»Rev.  Stat.  111.  1880,  Chap    139,  Sees.  1-83. 

«Rev.  Stat.  N.  Y.,  7ed.,  Chap.  XI,  Title  II,  Article  1.  and  Title  VI.  L, 
1847,  Chap.  197.     L,  1872,  Chap.  513.     L,  1873,  Chap.  46. 

'Rev.  Stat.,  7ed,  Chap.  XVI,  Title  I,  Article  I,  Sec.  4;  L,  1832,  Chap.  274, 
and  L,  1857,  Chap   615. 

^Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States.     Vol.  Ill,  p.  165. 

»Pub.  Stat,  of  Mass..  1882,  Chap.  27,  Sec.  101;  Chap.  52,  Sees.  3,4:  Chap. 
80,  Sec.  3;  Chap.  102,  Sec.  90,  etc. 
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town  business.  Michigan,  following  the  example  of  New  York, 
has  but  one  important  local  officer —  a  supervisor,^  whose  duties 
are  rather  executive  and  clerical  than  administrative.  As  assessor 
he  takes  the  valuation  and  submits  it  to  the  count}*  board  for  re- 
vision. Receiving  again  the  valuation  as  corrected,  and  from  the 
township  clerk  a  statement  of  the  amount  to  be  raised,  he  appor- 
tions the  tax  among  the  inhabitants,  and  delivers  the  list  to  the 
treasurer  for  collection.  He  is  required  to  take  the  State  census 
every  ten  years,  to  report  violations  of  the  liquor  law,  to  inspect 
dams  and  see  to  the  maintenance  of  shutes  for  fish.  He  provides 
temporary  relief  for  the  poor  of  the  township,  and  represents  his 
township  in  the  transaction  of  all  legal  business.  Michigan  town- 
ships have  but  one  supervisor,  yet  there  is  alwajs  a  township 
board,'  composed  of  the  supervisor,  township  clerk,  and  those  two 
of  the  four  justices  of  the  peace  whose  terms  of  office  soonest 
expire.  This  board  exercise  many  of  the  powers  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts selectmen.  They  may  remove  school  district  officers  for 
illegal  use  of  money ;  they  are  the  court  of  appeal  for  all  dissatis- 
fied with  the  decisions  of  the  highway  commissioner ;  they  yearly 
examine  and  audit  the  accounts  of  the  township  treasurer,  and  of 
all  others  charged  with  the  disbursement  of  the  public  money ; 
they  determine  the  boud  of  the  clerk,  preserve  town  records,  call 
special  town-meetings,  fill  vacancies  in  town  officers,  may  raise 
money  for  necessary  purposes  when  the  town  has  neglected  to  do 
so,  and  exercise  other  powers  of  a  similar  nature,  while  as  a  board 
of  health  they  possess  other  important  powers.  Wisconsin^  has 
three  supervisors  who  correspond  to  the  New  England  selectmen. 
The  assessor  is  a  separate  officer  elected  by  the  people.  Minnesota 
is  still  more  like  Massachusetts,  for  the  three  supervisors  have 
charge  of  the  roads  and  bridges  also,  and  review  the  assessment 
list.  In  Ohio  there  are  three  township  trustees  who  have  the  entire 
charge  of  local  affairs,  being,  with  the  clerk  and  treasurer,  the 
only  township  officers.     In  Indiana,  with  but  one  township  trustee 

'See  Green.     Township  Laws  of  Michigan,  1879. 

*Ibid;  and  Howell's  Annotated  Stat.,  Sees.  744-750. 

Under  the  Revised  Statutes  of  1838,  p.  64,  Sec.  40,  the  township  board  was 
authorized  to  raise  money,  independently  of  any  vote  of  the  electors,  to  pay 
claims  audited.     This  power  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Revised  Statutes  of 
1846,  and  in  1849,  March  31,  Art.  200,  the  board  was  prohibited  from  voting 
any  sum  for  any  purpose  other  than  ordinary  township  expenses. 

'Rev.  Stat.  Wis.  1878,  Sees.  819-827,  and  Chap.  52,  etc. 
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and  no  townsbip  board,  more  power  most  be  given  to  the  conntf, 
and  no  taxes  are  there  levied  without  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  county  commissioners.  The  same  is  true  of  New  York,  Tbe 
town  supervisor  is  largely  controlled  by  the  county  board.  Tbe 
duties  of  the  other  township  officers, — the  derk,  treasorer,  faigh- 
way  commissioner,  constables  and  justices  of  the  peaoe — are 
sufficiently  indicated  by  their  titles. 

Inasmuch  as  many  of  the  thousand  or  more  townships  of  a  Stale 
lack  Hie  political  education  and  conservatism  necessary  for  perfect 
self-control;  since  also  many  through  lack  of  means  oaanot 
raise  sufficient  money  for  roads,  bridges,  schools  and  the  poor,  a 
Jiigher  authority  is  needed,  with  the  power  of  equalizing  the  valu- 
ation of  several  contiguous  towns,  of  taxing  the  whole  number 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer,  and  of  exercising  a  general  overright 
over  township  expenses.  This  power  resides  in  all  States,  to  a 
more  or  less  degree,  in  a  county  board.  In  New  York,  where  no 
tax  can  be  raised  save  for  schools  or  a  town  hall,  and  no  bridge 
rebuilt,  in  town  or  village,  without  the  approval  of  the  county,  it 
may  be  well  to  have  the  board  composed  as  there  of  the  super- 
visors of  every  town  in  the  county ;  but  where  the  powers  of  the 
county  are  not  as  great,  e.  g.  in  New  England  and  much  of  the 
West,  three  commissioners  elected  by  the  whole  county  or  its  dis- 
tricts are  better.  In  Michigan,  for  instance,  which  has  borrowed 
the  organization  of  the  county  board  from  New  York,  and  its 
powers  from  Massachusetts,  the  board  is  too  large.  Judge  Cooley, 
in  a  recent  letter,  sharply  criticises  it.  There  is  so  little  responsi- 
bility in  a  board  of  16  to  24  members,  that  there  is  a  likelihood  of 
illegal  and  unwarranted  action.  Matters  of  local  concern  are  con- 
trolled  by  combinations  in  tbe  board.  Illinois  has  the  Michigan 
system.  Wisconsin  has  a  board  composed  of  men  chosen  fh)m 
two  or  more  towns.  Minnesota  has  three  county  commissioners 
with  little  power.  Further  west  the  county  renders  valuable  aid 
in  raising  money  for  schools,  for  the  tax  fVom  the  richer  towns  aids 
the  schools  of  the  poorer. 

The  importance  of  this  power  is  not  fully  appreciated.  For 
lack  of  similar  provision  in  Massachusetts,  there  is  scarcely  any 
State  or  county  aid  or  control  of  schools.  Every  town  is  left  to 
its  own  resources  with  poor  results.  All  educators  earnestly  advo- 
cate county  and  State  control  of  schools,  that  there  may  be  uni- 
formity of  methods,  and  that  the  country  districts,  the  nurseries 
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of  our  great  men  in  the  past,  may  not  degenerate.  But  two 
influences  oppose :  the  fear  of  centralization  on  the  part  of  the 
small  towns  which  need  it  most,  and  the  dislike  of  the  rich  cities 
to  tax  themselves  for  the  country  districts. 

We  have  reserved  until  now  the  consideration  of  the  relations 
of  local  government  to  public  education.  A  government  like  ours, 
resting  on  public  opinion,  must  educate  the  voters.  Convinced 
of  this,  the  intelligent  and  far-sighted  statesmen  of  the  last 
century  passed  the  ordinance  of  May  20,  1785,  which  gave  one 
section  of  land  a  mile  square  in  every  township  in  new  States  and 
territories  for  school  purposes,  to  be  kept  as  an  inalienable  f\ind. 
In  accordance  with  this  ordinance  and  that  of  1848,  introduced  by 
Senator  Douglas,  which  gives  two  sections  instead  of  one,  there 
have  been  given  to  nineteen  States  and  eight  territories  for 
school  education,  over  106,000  square  miles,  or  nearly  as  much  as 
all  New  England  and  New  York.^  A  wiser  provision  was  never 
made  by  government,  but  its  value  is  not  confined,  as  is  usually 
supposed,  to  its  direct  effects  on  public  school  education.  ^^  Local 
self-government,"  says  a  recent  English  writer.  Bishop  Frazer, 
*'  is  the  mainspring  of  the  American  school  system." 

As  the  immigrants  surged  westward,  from  Ireland  and  from 
Germany,  from  the  Connecticut  and  the  Susquehanna,  they  found 
a  vast  educational  fund  awaiting  them,  but  to  secure  its  benefits 
local  organization  of  school  districts  and  local  taxation  were  neces- 
sary'. The  public  fund  alone  was  not  sufficient,  but  it  acted  as  a 
great  stimulus.  Now  what  has  been  the  result?  Dakota  has 
already  400  school  districts  where  the  voters  meet  at  annual  and 
special  meeting  to  discuss  and  vote  local  taxes  for  everything  re- 
lating to  school  purposes.  In  short  the  district  meeting  is  modelled 
after  the  town-meeting  for  which  it  is  the  fitting  school. 

In  Michigan,  the  voters  in  district  meeting  direct  the  purchase 
of  a  site  and  the  building  of  a  school-house,  the  amount  of  the 
tax,  however,  being  strictly  limited  by  law.^     They  also  may  vote 


»46th  Congress,  3(i  session  House  of  Rep  Ex.  Doc.  47,  Part  4,  pp.  223-231, 
or  Report  of  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  1880,  pp.   XXVII,  XXXIV. 

«Act  No.  164,  L.  L.  of  1881  (§27),  Chap.  II,  Sec.  20.  The  voters  have 
power  "  Sixth,  to  vote  such  tax  as  the  meeting  shall  deem  sufficient,  to  pur- 
chase or  lease  a  site  or  sites,  or  to  build,  hire  or  purchase  a  school-house  or 
houses ;  but  the  amount  of  taxes  to  be  raised  in  any  district  for  the  purpose 
of  purchasing  or  building  a  school-house  or  houses  in  the  same  year  that  any 
bonded  indebtedness  U  incurred,  shall  not  exceed  in  districts  containing  less 
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to  repair  the  school-house,  to  provide  the  necessary  school  appar- 
atus, direct  the  sale  of  school*  property  and  the  management  of 
suits  at  law.  They  also  determine  the  length  of  school  terms, 
while  the  district  board  of  three  elected  officers  estimate  and  vote 
the  tax  for  the  entire  support  of  schools  over  and  above  what  is 
voted  by  the  electors.* 

When,  however,  we  speak  of  the  school  district  meeting  as  a 
preparation  for  the  town-meeting,  we  are  not  ignorant  of  the  many 
injurious  effects  attending  the  district  system  in  the  older  States. 
It  caused,  and  continues  to  do  so  in  some  States,  such  sabdivisioii 
of  school  money's,  and  such  local  strife,  as  to  injure  greatly  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools. 

In  some  States,  notably*  Massachusetts,  the  town  system  has 
be^n  substituted  with  good  results.  Under  this  latter  system,  all 
the  money  for  the  school  districts  of  a  town  is  voted  in  one  snm 
at  the  town-meeting,  and  afterwards  applied  at  the  discretion  of 
the  public  school  committee.^  But  where  township  government 
does  not  exist,  and  the  people  are  too  scattered  to  have  similar 
interests,  the  school  district  system  is  the  only  one  practicable, 
and  its  effect  in  promoting  local  government  is  manifest. 

In  1880,  some  35,000  of  the  100,000  people  in  Southern  DakoU 
were  from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  Illinois,  and  other 
States  which  have  complete  local  government,  and  the  town-meet- 
ing has  alread}*  been  introduced  by  popular  vote  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  counties.* 

than  ten  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty  years,  $250 ;  in  districts 
having  between  ten  and  thirty  children  of  like  age,  it  shall  not  exceed  $500; 
and  in  districts  having  between  thirty  and  fifty  children  of  like  age,  it  shall 
not  exceed  81,C00." 

^Districts,  with  eight  hundred  children  between  five  and  twenty,  must  main- 
tain a  school  nine  months  in  the  year,  and  not  less  than  five  months  where 
there  are  from  thirty  to  five  hundred  children,  and  at  least  three  months  for 
smaller  neighborhoods,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  their  share  of  the  one-mill  tax 
and  primary  school  interest  fund  But  if  this  is  not  provided  for  at  the  annual 
district  meeting,  the  district  board  must  make  provision  for  it. 

^Pub.  Stat.  Mass.  1882,  Chap.  44,  Sec.  28,  4G-48. 

*R.  F.  Pettigrew,  Congressional  delegate  from  Dakota,  writes  as  follows: 
**  Dakota  Territory,  at  least  that  portion  south  of  the  4()th  parallel,  has  been 
settled  very  largely  by  people  from  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Minnesota, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.  In  1880  there  were  100, OCO  people  in  Southern  Dakota; 
10,000  of  whom  were  born  in  Wisconsin,  G,000  in  Minnesota,  5,000  in  Iowa, 
4,000  in  Illinois,  and  4,000  in  Michigan,  over  2,000  in  New  York,  and  miuiy 
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Montana,  equal  in  size  to  Dakota,  has  too  small  a  population  as 
jet  (only  40,000)  fbr  township  organization ;  but  here,  too,  over 
an  area  three  times  as  large  as  Pennsylvania,  we  find  school  dis- 
tricts, 105  in  number,  with  local  powers.* 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Idaho^,  Washington  Territory*,  Ore- 
gon*, Wyoming,  Colorado,  Nevada,  California,  Kansas  and  Ne- 
braska." In  some,  as  e.  g.  in  Idaho  and  Washington  Territory, 
the  people  do  not  have  the  entire  management  of  their  schools  in 
sehctol  district  meeting,  for  the  county  commissioners,  usually  three 
in  number,  assess  a  tax  of  from  one  to  eight  mills  on  a  dollar  in 
addition  to  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  but  the 
voters  are  called  upon  to  elect  district  trustees,  to  vote  yes  or  no 
on  the  question  of  some  speciGed  sum  which  these  trustees  may 
propose  as  a  local  tax,  and  also  to  decide  in  district  meeting 
aU  questions  relating  to  buUding,  repairing  or  removing  a  school- 
house. 

The  township  six  miles  square  is  impossible  in  Colorado,  where 
the  people  live  in  the  mountains  and  valleys,  along  the  banks  of 

were  bom  in  the  New  England  States.  The  township  organization  is  adopted 
at  each  conntjr  becomes  sufficiently  settled  to  maintain  it.  It  is  adopted  by 
the  whole  county  by  the  votes  of  the  people.  Only  the  older  counties  now 
have  the  township  organizations.  The  other  counties  are  adopting  this  sys- 
tem as  fast  as  they  obtain  sufficient  wealth  and  population.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  within  a  yery  short  time  every  county  in  Dakota  will  possess 
the  township  system  similar  to  New  England.  This  system  will  spread  into 
all  the  territories  of  the  Northwest.  It  is  the  bulwark  and  foundation  of  free 
institutions,  and  is  the  school  in  which  men  are  taught  the  science  of  self- 
govemment  more  than  any  other.** 

See  also  Rev.  Stat  1877,  Chap.  23. 

•Report  for  1878-9  of  Hon.  W.  Egbert  Smith,  Ter.  Supt  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, of  Montana. 

^In  1880,  149  school  districts,  an  increase  of  55  in  one  year.  Report  of 
Ter.  Supt.  of  Education,  1879-80,  p.  30. 

•In  1881,  536  school  districts.  While  in  1879,  875  reported.  Rep.  Ter. 
Supt.  1881,  pp.  9,  10. 

•a  population  of  less  than  six  to  the  square  mile  renders  township  organiza- 
tion impossible.  Nearly  all  of  the  26  counties  have  each  an  area  equal  to 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island  united,  but  here  also  we  find  provision  for  voting 
of  local  taxes  in  the  1007  school  districts. 

'^'Consult  the  School  Laws  and  Educational  Reports  of  the  Territorial  and 
State  Supts.,  or  the  summary  given  in  the  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1879  and  for  1880. 
5 
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streams,  or  in  long  narrow  belts  on  the  plains,  where  the  land  can 
be  irrigated.    Nevada  has  begun  township  organization,  although 
most  of  the  power  resides  in  the  county  commissioners.     Township 
organization,  similar  to  that  of  Indiana,  has  just  been  provided  for 
in  the  Constitution  of  California.     Kansas  has   999   townships, 
similar  to  those  of  Indiana,  with  township  oflScers  bat  without  the 
town-meeting.     Provision  was  made  for  township  organization  in 
Nebraska,  in  the  Constitution  of  1877,  and  two  acts  in  accordance 
with  it  have  since  been  passed,  but  failed  to  become  law ;  the  first 
act  being  declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  second,  in  1881,  being 
vetoed  by  the  governor  because  of  its  many  defects.     But  another 
attempt  will  soon  be  made.     In  Ohio,  and  Indiana,  and  Iowa,  the 
voters  are  required  to   approve  the  expenditare  of  money  for 
school  buildings  and  a  few  other  purposes,  though  nearly  all  other 
local  expenditures  are  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  township  and 
county  oflScers.     Missouri  adopted  optional  township  oi^^nization 
in  1879,  and  already  thirteen  of  the  114  counties  have  voted  it 
As  might  be  expected,  the  great  trouble'  has  been  in  securing  the 
large  number  of  competent  officers  requisite  for  township  adminis- 
tration.    Such  a  change  as  that  from  county  to  township  govern- 
ment cannot  be  made  in  one  year  or  five  years.     It  is  only  of  tiie 
tendencj*  we  are  speaking.     In  Missouri  much  power  is  lodged  in 
the  voters  in  district  meeting,  but,  as  elsewhere,  subject  to  strict 
limitations  in  the  amount  which  they  can  raise.     Thus  we  have 
found  that  the  increase  of  local  powers  has  been  unprecedented 
during  the  last  decade,  and  seems  destined  to  continue  until  all 
the  great  West  and  Northwest  have  experienced  its  benefits.     The 
following  table,  compiled  from  the  census  of  1880,  gives  some  of 
the  more  important  facts  concerning  local  self-government  in  those 
States  where  it  is  most  complete  : 

PopulaUon. 

64S,936 
346,991 
332,286 
1,783,085 
622,700 
275,531 


No. 
Townships. 

No. 
Counties. 

Maine, 

4oo 

16 

New  Hampshire, 

230 

10 

Vermont, . 

239 

14 

Massachusetts, 

326 

14 

Connecticut, 

166 

8 

Rhode  Island,  . 

34 

6 

All  New  England, 

.     2,450 

67 

4,009,529 


^Letter  from  State  Supt  Public  Instruction,  July  23d,  1882. 
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Population. 

4,009,529 
5,082,871 
1,181,116 
2,649,841* 
1,686,987 
1,814,497 
780,778 


No. 

No. 

Townships. 

Counties 

All  New  England,     . 

.     1,460 

67 

New  York, 

987 

60 

New  Jersey, 

286 

21 

Hlinois,    . 

1,008 

75 

Michigan, 

.     1,054 

77 

Wisconain, 

891 

62 

Minnesota, 

.     1.100 

72 

6,676  484  16,605,564 

While  empbasizlDg  the  important  bearings  of  school  district 
organization  npon  the  development  of  local  government  in  the 
new  Northwest,  we  cannot  forbear  a  brief  reference  to  a  similar 
and  noteworthy  movement  in  an  older  section  of  our  Union. 

Now  that  the  large  plantations  of  the  South  are  being  divided 
and  manifold  industries  are  taking  their  place,  the  mechanic  and 
Hie  artisan  appeal*  at  the  cross-roads  and  form  the  nucleus  of  a 
village,  instep  of  finding  emploj-ment  on  the  lands  of  wealthy 
planters;  and  with  the  village  hamlet  comes  the  first  beginning 
of  local  self-government.  A  few  towns  in  South  Carolina 
have  recently  incorporated  themselves  for  local  taxation  for 
school  purposes,  and  the  movement  is  spreading.'  Thanks  to  the 
increasing  agitation  of  prominent  Southern  educators,  the  people 
already  have  this  right  of  local  taxation  for  school  purposes  in 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,'  Virginia,*  and  West  Virginia;*  while  in 
Alabama,*  by  recent  enactment,  the  school  officers  are  required  to 
call  meetings  of  the  patrons  of  the  schools  and  consult  with  them 
concerning  school  matters.  These  movements  toward  local  govern- 
ment are  very  recent  and  will  doubtless  increase  if  the  national 
government,  in  giving  mone}'  to  public  education,  as  is  proposed, 
shall  couple  it  with  the  condition  that  an  equal  amount  shall  be 
raised  by  lo6al  taxation.  Some  of  the  Northwestern  States  have 
long  done  this,  withholding  aid  from  districts  which  failed  to  main- 
tain schools  for  a  certain  number  of  months  in  the  year.  We  are 
again  reminded  of  the  words  of  Jefferson^  when  writing  of  this  very 

'Only  three  fourths  of  the  State  have  as  yet  adopted  township  organization. 
'Report  State  Supt.  of  S.  C,  1881,  pp.  11,  15,  advocates  it  strongly. 
'In  cities  and  incorporate  towns  by  act  of  legislature  in  1881,  see  Report 
State  Supt.  Tennessee,  1881,  p.  6. 
^See  School  Laws,  and  Report  of  U.  S.  Com.  of  Education,  1881. 
*Idem. 

'School  Laws,  ed.  of  1881,  pp.  15,  16. 
^Letter  to  Joseph  C.  Cabell,  Esq.,  Feb.  2d,  1816.     Writings,  toI.  VI.,  p.  544. 


subject — local  incorporation  for  achools— he  remarks:  "  WbeHV 
cverj'  man  is  a  sliarer  in  the  direction  of  his  ward-republic  [e,  g.  ' 
school  district  or  township]  or  of  some  of  the  higber  ones,  and:  I 
feels  tbat  lie  is  a  participator  in  the  goremment  of  affaira,  i 
merely  at  an  election  one  daj-  in  the  year,  but  every  day ;  when  I 
there  shall  not  be  a  man  in  the  State  who  will  not  be  a  member  ot 
some  one  of  its  councils,  great  or  small,  he  will  let  the  heart  be 
torn  out  of  hia  body  sooner  than  [allow]  his  power  [to]  be  wrested 
fl"om  him  by  a  Ca?snr  or  a  Bonaparte.  How  powerfully  did  ire 
feel  the  energy  of  this  organization  in  the  case  of  the  embargo.  I 
felt  the  foundations  of  the  government  shaken  under  my  feet  b^  1 
the  New  England  townships.  There  was  not  an  individual  in  their  ' 
States  whose  body  was  not  thrown  with  all  its  momentum  into 
action ;  and  although  the  whole  of  the  other  States  were  known  to 
be  in  favor  of  the  measure,  yet  the  organization  of  this  little  selfish 
minority  enabled  it  to  overrule  the  L'uion.  What  would  the  un- 
wieldy counties  of  the  middle,  the  south  and  the  we«t  do?  Call  a 
county  meeting,  and  the  drunken  loungers  at  and  about  the  court 
houses  would  have  collected,  the  distances  being  too  great  for  the 
good  people  and  the  industrious  generally  to  attend.  The  character 
of  those  who  really  met  would  have  been  the  measure  of  the  weight 
they  would  h.nvc  had  in  thi'  nc:\\c  of  public  opinion.  As  Cato,  then, 
cuiU'lii.K'-l  i-\':x\  ..p.H>i.h  ^^jlIl  llie  w.irds,  -C'lrfh/igo  'Idendd  erf.' 
so  do  I  every  opinion,  with  the  injunction,  'divide  the  counties 
into  wards.'  Begin  them  only  for  a  single  purpose  ;  tbey  will  aoon 
show  for  what  others  they  are  the  best  instrumentB." 

The  wish  of  Jefferson  seems  destined  to  be  fkilfllled.  Ab  the 
New  England  town  was  built  up  about  the  church,  so  the  Western 
and  Southern  town  is  centering  its  political  activity  about  the  school. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  it  is  in  the  local  government  of  the 
school  district  that  woman  suflVage  is  being  tried.  Says  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education,  John  Eaton,  in  hia  last  report:' 
*'  Women's  opportunities  to  influence  education  as  voters  and 
school  ofl^cers  have  been  greatly  enlarged  [during  1880-1881]. 
They  may  vote  at  school  meetings  in  Kansas,  Nebraska,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Dakota,  and  Wyoming  ;  at  school  elections 
in  Colorado  and  Minnesota;  and  for  members  of  school  com- 
mittees in  Massachusetts.  They  can  vote  at  school  meetings  in 
Michigan  and  New  York  if  they  are  tax -payers ;  in  Washington 

■Report  of  U.  8.  Com.  Ed.,  1880,  p.  XXV. 
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Territory  if  they  are  liable  to  taxation.  Widows  and  unmarried 
women  in  Idaho  may  vote  as  to  special  district  taxes  if  they  hold 
taxable  property.  In  Oregon,  widows  having  children  and  taxable 
property,  may  vote  at  school  meetings.  In  Indiana,  '  women  not 
married  nor  minors,  who  pay  taxes  and  are  listed  as  parents, 
gaardians,  or  heads  of  families,  may  vote  at  school  meetings.' 
In  Kentucky,  any  white  widow  having  a  child  of  school  age,  is  a 
qualified  school  voter ;  if  she  has  no  child,  but  is  a  taxpaj^er,  she 
may  vote  on  the  question  of  taxes.  Women  are  eligible  to  school 
offices  generally  in  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Louisiana,  Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan,  Minnesota,  Pennsylvania,  Vermont  and 
Wyoming ;  to  school  district  offices  in  Colorado ;  to  any  office 
except  State  Superintendent  in  Wisconsin.  They  may  serve  on 
school  oommittes  in  New  Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island,  as  school 
trustees  in  New  Jersey,  and  as  school  visitors  in  Connecticut. 
Some  offices  are  open  to  them  in  Maine,  and  all  offices  in  Califor- 
nia, unless  specially  forbidden  by  the  constitution.  In  Utah,  no  dis- 
crimination on  the  ground  of  sex  is  made  as  to  voting  in  general." 
If  society  be  an  organism  wherein  the  good  of  each  member  is 
the  good  of  the  whole,  then  the  importance  of  local  self-govern- 
ment is  established.  For  does  not  this  system  of  self-government 
bring  to  the  masses  that  self-respect  and  feeling  of  equality  before 
the  law  which  is  a  prime  condition  of  progress  ?  Does  it  not  also 
compel,  for  the  sake  of  self-protection  on  the  part  of  the  more 
cultured,  such  attention  to  public  education  as  will  give  the 
humblest  citizen  the  means  of  determining  what  is  for  his  true 
interest  and  for  that  of  society  ?  History  gives  but  one  answer. 
We  note  a  growing  tendency  lo  give  the  general  government  more 
control  over  vast  public  interests,  such  as  railroads  and  telegraphs ; 
and  with  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service  this  form  of  central- 
ization will  be  rapidly  developed.  We  also  note  a  corresponding 
increase  of  local  power  over  matters  of  purely  local  interest. 
Centralization  of  national  interests,  in  so  far  as  we  can  properly 
speak  of  centralization  under  a  republican  government,  and  decen- 
tralization of  local  interests,  are  principles  not  contradictory  but 
harmonious,  and  they  are  coming  into  prominence  with  every 
decade  of  our  history.  Methods  may  change,  but  progress  is 
still  the  watchword,  and  the  nation  still  lives  in  the  strength  and 
devotion  of  citizens  whose  powers  have  been  developed,  whose 
self-respect  has  been  aroused  under  the  American  principle  of 
local  self-government. 
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REMARKS  BY  QOLDWIN  SMITH. 
Among  others  vrho  spoke  in  tbe  debate  nhich  followed  Ibe 
paper  of  Mr.  Bemis,  wns  ProfeEBor  Goldwin  Smith,  of  Caoada, 
who  complimecled  Mr.  Bemia  on  his  elaborate  presentation  of  t, 
verj-  imijortant  subject,  and  trusted  that  its  careful  arrangement  of 
facts  and  its  evident  research  marked  a  now  liuo  in  Social  Science- 
He  wished  particularly  to  call  attention  to  the  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  Canada  was  distiDCtly  double  in 
nature,  British  and  American  ;  but  the  intercourse  now  so  free  and 
lately  increased  by  the  new  railroad  extension,  moving  from  ocean 
to  oceau,  tended  to  overcome  all  prejudice.  The  status  of  society 
was  practically  the  same  in  England,  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  Ub  sojourn  at  Saratoga  bad  been  verj-  agreeable,  and  he 
knew  that  when  the  Social  Science  Association  should  visit  Can- 
ada, as  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
had  lately  done,  though  they  would  find  the  atmosphere  arctic,  tlie 
hospitality  would  be  by  no  means  chilly. 

On  the  general  subject  of  the  Paper,  Professor  Smith  said : 
"  Lopal  self-government  is  the  best  means  of  training  tlie  dem- 
ocratic citizen,  De  Toeqiieville  gave  us  the  form,  but  not  the 
force,  of  self-government  in  the  United  Stales.  Local  iustitO' 
tious,  hIhuc  of  idl  the  electoral  iiiatilutions,  really  remain  so.  In 
Canada,  things  are  mach  as  they  are  here ;  but  the  horse  in  my 
stable  has  almost  as  much  power  as  I.  My  power  is  limited  to  a 
choice  between  two  candidates.  In  England,  the  tendency  is  aim- 
ilar.  Power  is  passing  into  the  hands  of  tbe  caucus  and  of  com- 
mittees. Canada  is  worthy  the  study  of  American  students,  and 
I  hope  that  you  will  come  and  study  political  institutions  on  ber 
soil.  We  are  divided  by  very  slight  lines  ;  the  institutions  are  the 
same.  French  Canada  is  still  French,  a  surviving  remnant  of 
France  before  the  Revolution ;  like  the  Siberian  elephant,  pre- 
served ft^m  a  former  age  in  ice." 


Son. — By  permission  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Bemis'i  pap«r  hu  been 
pnblUhed  in  the  iDteresting  series  of  hialorical  itadies  issaed  by  th«  John* 
Hopkins  UniTerti^  at  Baltimore. 
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in.      DISFRANCHISEMENT  FOR  CRIME. 

BT  JAMES  r.  GOLBT,  ESQ.,  OF  NEW  HAVEN,  CT. 

(A  Paper  read  before  the  Jnrispradence  Department,  at  Saratoga,  Thursday,  Sept. 

7, 1882.) 

Some  recent  writers  on  domestic  politics  pronounce  universal 
suffrage  a  failure.  Their  conclusion,  being  due  either  to  the  a 
priori  method  of  reasoning  introduced  into  our  politics  not  less  by 
Garrison  and  Sumner  than  bv  Jefferson  and  Cnlhonn.  or  tn  thft 


ERRATA. 

In  the  pages  which  immediately  follow,  t.  «.,  page  71,  2d  line  from  top,  omit 
the  word  "  heing  " ;  in  the  3d  line  of  2d  paragraph,  insert  the  word  andy  after  the 
divided  word  ** improvident";  page  73,  in  the  7th  lino,  last  paragraph,  insert 
the  following  sentence,  in  place  of  the  one  of  two  lines  commencing  "  Most 
of  them,"  and  ending  with  "  ballot  box,"  viz. :  All  of  them,  except  four — Col- 
oradoj  Massachusetts j  New  Hampshire,  and  West  Virginia — now  disfran- 
chise for  some  offences ;  in  the  second  Table,  page  76,  in  the  heading  of  4th 
column,  read  Fraud  in  place  of  **  Embezzlement " ;  in  5th  column,  same 
Table,  read  the  heading,  Electoral  Misdemeanors,  in  place  of  **  Election 
Wager,"  &c. ;  page  78.  3d  line  from  top,  read  twenty-three,  in  place  of  **  twen- 
ty-four "-,  same  line,  read  sixteen  for  "  seventeen  ";  next  line,  read  eleven  for 
** twelve";  16th  line  from  bottom  of  same  page,  read  sixteen  for  "seven- 
teen"; 2d  line  from  bottom  of  same  page,  read  Table  10,  in  place  of  "Table 
161 ";  same  line,  between  the  words  *'  that"  and  "  while,"  read  in  these  twen- 
ty-seren  cities ;  puge  79,  7th  line  from  top,  read  and  one-third,  after  "  twen- 
ty-one"; same  line,  read  and  one-third,  after  "fifty-nine." 


or  tne  practical  prooiem — wnat  is  ine  maximum  resincnon  oi  ine 
suflfVage  now  attainable? 

The  old  qualifications  of  rank  and  property  are  felt  to  be  unjust 
in  a  society  where  rank  may  be  gained  by  bnite  force  or  courtly 
favor,  and  where  property  may  be  acquired  by  fraud.  Moreover, 
the  intellectual  and  moral  development  of  man  has  made  a  wide 
bestowal  of  the  suffrage  not  only  possible  but  expedient.  Notwith- 
standing these  changes,  it  will  never  be  easy  if  we  begin  with  those 
who,  judged  by  any  subjective  standard,  are  the  most  intelligent, 
the  most  provident,  and  the  best  among  the  people,  to  draw  the 
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line  between  those  who  are  Qt,  and  those  who  are  unflt  to  cxerciw 
the  suffrage.  To  view  of  this  difflcultj  may  it  oot  be  wise  to  begin 
at  the  other  end  of  the  social  and  economic  scale,  and  with  sB 
purely  an  objective  test  of  exclusion  as  can  be  obtained?  May  It 
not  be  possible  to  find  rou){hly  who  are  the  iUilcrate,  the  improvi- 
dent, and  the  base,  by  cousultiug  the  public  records  of  the  Slate? 
Ought  not  the  acts  and  onjissions  of  tboee  who  are  there  l^allj 
branded  as  illiterates,  paupers  and  criminals,  to  be  sufficient  pTwf 
of  their  unfltnees  to  have  the  privilege  of  electors?  Any  diafran- 
chiaement  to  be  successful  in  this  country  must  follow  closely  the 
lines  of  the  least  reasonable  resistance.  Within  such  lines  tiiiw 
qualiHcatioQS,  we  think,  may  be  insisted  upon  by  the  State  with 
justice  and  advantage: 

1.  An  educational  qualification  evidenced  by  ability  to  read  1 
and  write. 

2.  An  economic  qualification  evidenced  by  maintenance  wittaont  I 
municipal  aid,  and  by  the  payment  of  a  poll  tax. 

3.  A  moral  qualification  evidenced  by  habitual  obedience  ti 
the  positive  law  of  the  State. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  consider  only  the  last  of  Ibeae  qnaliSca- 
tions — that  termed  moral.  This  adjective  is  here  used  to  describe 
that  conduct  whose  utility  is  not  formally  questioned  by  the  State, 
even  though  its  inutility  is  affirmed  by  tlie  wisest  members  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  moral  citizen,  then,  is  he  whose  obedience  to 
positive  law  is  habitual ;  and,  practically,  this  is  the  interpretation 
given  to  the  phrase  "good  moral  character"  by  the  courts.  This 
identiflcatJon  of  law  and  morality  is  unfortunate,  but  we  are  now 
only  concerned  with  the  fact.  Theoretically,  the  wisdom  of 
restricting  the  sufitage  to  those  who  at  least  profess  to  obey  poai- 
tJve  law,  has  been  admitted  since  the  first  permanent  settlement 
on  our  shores.  Some  of  the  early  colonies  confined  the  privilego 
'  of  voting  to  church  members ;  a  few  of  the  present  State  constita- 
tions  mention  "  good  moral  character  "  as  one  of  the  coDditi<ms  to 
citizenship ;  the  United  States  statutes  require  an  alien  applying 
for  naturalization  to  "make  it  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
court  admitting  such  alien  .  .  .  that  during  that  term  (five 
years),  he  has  behaved  as  a  man  of  good  moral  character,  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  weU 
disposed  to  the  good  order  and  happiness  of  the  same."  Practi- 
cally, the  enforcement  of  these  constitutional  and  statutory  require* 
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ments  of  good  moral  character  has  been  impossible,  for  the  law 
has  never  given  naturalization  courts  and  registrars  of  election 
any  adequate  means  for  the  determination  of  the  law-abiding 
character  of  applicants  for  citizenship  and  registration.  Some 
objective  test  of  moral  character  is  essential  if  the  elective  fran- 
chise is  to  be  effectively  restricted  to  law-keepers. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  creation  and  application  of  such  a 
test  for  the  suffrage  is  impossible,  because  it  would  necessitate  the 
cooperation  of  Federal  and  State  governments.  This  is  not  true, 
although  such  cooperation  would  be  desirable.  The  States  can, 
without  any  aid  from  the  national  legislature,  make  obedience  to 
their  laws  a  condition  precedent  to  the  bestowal  or  retention  of 
the  elective  franchise.  Most  of  them  now  disfVanchise  for  crimes 
that  strike  at  the  life  of  the  State,  or  its  subjects,  or  at  the  purity 
of  the  ballot-box ;  but  how  inadequate  existing  laws  are  to  secure 
the  exclusion  of  the  immoral — the  habitual  law-breakers, — A*om 
the  ranks  of  those  who  vote,  wUl  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the 
annexed  table,  which  shows  the  various  offences  for  which  the 
different  States  disfranchise,  temporarily  or  permanently,  by  the 
express  terms  of  their  constitutions,  or  for  which  they  authorize 
their  l^islatures  to  make  disfranchisement  a  penalty. 


For  whlcb  StMta  V 


mblcb  th 

BlrLegi.l« 

ur«ma]' 

make  Dlefr 

iDchlBemen 

a  Penalty. 

STATES. 

^™o„. 

Fflony. 

Bribery. 

Perjury. 

/■orverv. 

Jf»r*r, 

Ark&DBHS,      .    .    . 
Cflltforni.,    .    .    . 
Colorado,  .    .    .    . 
Connccllont,      .    . 

Tra««on. 
Treawn. 

Felon  ji.  I 
Felony. 

Felony. 

Felony. 
Felony.' 

Felony. 

Felony.' 

Bribery. 

Brttary." 
Bribery. 

Perjnry.  • 

Perjnty. 

Forgery.* 
Forgery. 

Bribery. 
Bribery. 

Bribery. 
Bribery. 
Briber..' 
Bribery.' 

Perjnry. 

GeorgiB 

IlUnoM,      .    .    .    . 
Indian* 



KantQCky,     .    . 

Perjury. 

Forgery. 
Foijory. 

Maine 

Maryland,.    .    . 

TrewioD.' 

Felony. 
Felony. 

Bribery. 
Bribny. 

P«J«T. 
Pmloiy. 

Hitalwlppl.  .    . 

itegwy. 

"■■-^t 

NflbrMkB,      .    . 

Felony.. 

Bribery." 

NewJeney,  .    . 

TreMon." 

Bribery. 

Perjury." 

Forgery." 

Felony. 
Felony. 

North  Orolloft, 

Bribery. 

Perjary. 

OreROn,     .    .    , 

Bribery.  " 
Bribery. 

TreaioD. 

Hnnler 

Felony." 

Felony. 

Bribery.  » 
Bribery. 
Bribery." 
Bribery. 

Forgery. 

Ve        nt 

™'«»- 

'— '■ 

Bribeiy. 
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For  which  States  Disf rancblse  by  the  Express  Terms  of  their  ConstitntioDS,  or  for 
which  their  Legislatures  may  make  Disfranchisement  a  Penalty. 


STATES, 

RoMtery, 

Duelling, 

Embezzlement  of 

Public  Funde, 

D^cUcation, 

Election  Wager^  Mis- 

demeanors  connected 

with  Right  of  Suffrage, 

^i^bama« .    t    •    - 

J  £nibezzlem'nt  of 
1     Public  Funds. 

Arkansas.     .    .    . 

California,    .    .    . 
Colorada,  .... 
Connecticut,     .    . 
Dela^'are**  *    ■    - 

.  ■.•••••.... 

Duelling. 
Duelling. 

( Embeszlem'nt  or 
<  Misappropr'u  of 
(  Public  Moneys.^ 

1  Fraudul't  Bank- 
l     ruptcy. 

Florida,     .... 

Duelling. 
Duelling. 

Election  Wager. 

Georgia,    .... 
Dlinoia,     .... 
Indiana,    .... 

Iowa, 

Kansas,*    .... 
Kentnckv.     ... 

i  Embezzlement  of 
)     Public  Funds. 

(befraudingU.'s. 
{    or  any  of  the 

(    States  thereof. 

• 

LonUiianai**  t    . 

Maine, 

Maryland,     .    .    . 
Massachnsetts, 

Ulegal  Voting.  ^ 

Michigan,     .    .    . 
Minnesota.    •    ^    - 

DueUing. 

Mississippi,  .    .    . 

Missouri 

Kebraska.         •    - 

Duelling.^ 

Election  Biisdemean*8. 

Nevada,     .... 
Nf^w  Hamp^lhlT«i  - 

Duelling. 

Embezslem'nt  or 
Defalcation    of 
Public  Funds. »« 

New  Jersey,  .    .    . 
New  Tork.     .    .    . 

Robbery." 

Election  Wager. " 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 



Oregon,     .... 

«  Wilful  Violafn  of  the 
(     Election  Laws,  u 

ntifwlA  T«1&nd.    .      . 

Sonth  Carolina. 

1 
Robbery. 

Duelling. 

Tennessee. 

Texas, 

J 

Duelling. 
Duelling. 

Vermont,  .... 
Virginia,  .... 

( Embezzlem'nt  of 
\     Public  Funds. 

West  Virginia,^   . 

Wisconsin,    .    .    . 

Duelling.^ 

Election  Wager. » 

A  TABLE  OF  OPFBNCBS                                       ^| 
MM  Dtafraurblne  by  tbe  Eipreu  TeriDSot  Ihetr  ConnlmtfatM.  W  ll^fl| 

STATSa 

ft^irnou  (Mm« 

L^,. 

Otft*r  OJfertett. 

Ckllforulft, 
Colorado,  .    . 

La«e„. 

InfaBunuCtUnM.! 

l!.r«=T.'.' 

\     HiBh  Crimea"     ^ 

:7'"'::;J 

InrsmousCrlmoB. 
InfiDwoaCrUma. 
iDluuMuCilmn. 

tDfuwrai  OdiBM. 

LaMeoy. 

..........:■ 

OBOreU,    .    .    - 

— — 1 

:..il 

Kansu,  >  ,    .    .   . 
KentDCk;,     .    .    . 

Maine 

Maryland,     .    .    . 

Lartmy. 

lOthu  Crlmw   or   Hlgk    HMf 
i    meanan. 

„.„,.., 

InfanuMU  CrlDM. 

{'T-US?**^  -****• 

»ebra«ka, 
New  JftMT, 

InraiDOus  Crlmw. 



LansBBy. 

r'js?.™pe."y,°is.-3r£^« 

North  Carolina. 

Bliode  Mud,  .    . 

InfUBOni  cman. 

' 

iDtrntumiCriBM. 

T.™ 

Virginia.    .   .    . 

Laromy." 

OthttHlt^CilmH. 

WlKOBllD. 

Larceny. 
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NOTB  TO  PRBCEDINO  TABLE. 

1 A  crime  punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  in  a  State  prison. 

*  The  Constitution  adopted  by  California  in  1879  expressly  disfranchises  for  infa- 
■loas  crime,  embeslement  or  misappropriation  of  public  moneys^  and  duelUog,  and 
•ays  that  laws  shall  be  made  to  exclude  from  the  right  of  suffrage  persons  convicted 
of  the  above  starred  crimes. 

>  Theft  is  the  term  used  in  the  Constitution  of  Connecticut. 

*  The  Legislature  may  impose  the  forfeiture  of  the  right  of  suffrage  as  a  punish- 
ment for  crime. 

•  No  person  who  has  been  dishonorably  discharged  from  the  serrlce  of  the  United 
States  is  qualified  to  vote  or  hold  office  in  Kansas. 

*  Since  1876  *<  the  Legislature  may  enact  laws  excluding  from  the  right  of  sufCrage, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years/'  for  this  crime  at  any  election. 

'  These  crimes  forever  disqualify  for  voting. 

•  «*  Under  the  law  of  the  State,  or  of  the  United  States,  unless  restored  to  civil 
rights." 

•  '*  In  any  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States,  unless  restored  to  civil  rights.** 
**  The  Constitution  of  Nevada,  Art.  IV,  Sec.  10,  makes  ineligible  for  office  persons 

convicted  of  embeszlement,  or  defalcation  of  public  funds,  or  bribery,  and  empowers 
the  Legislature  to  make  these  crimes  punishable  as  felonies;  and  by  Art.  II,  Sec.  1, 
felony  disfranchises. 

u  The  Constitution  of  New  Jersey,  Art.  n.  Sec,  1,  says  that  "  no  person  convicted 
of  a  crime  which  now  excludes  him  from  being  a  witness,  unless  pardoned  or 
restored  by  law  to  the  right  of  suffrage,  shall  eojoy  the  right  of  an  elector."  The 
laws  of  the  State  render  persons  convicted  of  the  above  tabulated  crimes  incompe- 
tent as  witnesses;  and  if  the  crime  is  j^erjnry  or  subornation  of  perjury,  a  pardon 
does  not  remove  the  incompetency. 

u  Disfranchises  "  cU  8ueh  election,**  as  do  all  corrupt  offers  to  give  or  receive  money 
or  other  valuable  thing  for  a  vote,  in  both  New  York  and  Pennsylvania. 

^  Any  person  convicted  of  this  offence  **  f  hall,  in  addition  to  any  penalties  provided 
by  law  be  deprived  of  the  right  of  suffrage  absolutely  for  a  term  of  four  years." 

M  <«Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his  vote,  in  meat,  drink 
money,  or  otherwise,  snail  suffer  such  punishment  as  the  laws  shall  direct." 

^  **  Subject  to  such  exceptions  as  the  Legislature  may  make." 

M  «<Any  elector  who  shall  receive  any  gift  or  reward  for  his  vote  in  meat,  drink, 
money  or  otherwise,  shall  forfeit  his  right  to  elect  at  that  time,  and  suffer  such  other 
penalty  as  the  law  shall  direct." 

"  "  Petit  larceny." 

u  *<  No  person  who  is  *  under  conviction  *  of  treason,  felony  or  bribery  in  an  elec- 
tion, shall  be  permiited  to  vote  while  such  disability  continues."  The  phrase  "  under 
conviction  "  has  not  yet  received  judicial  construction  in  West  Virginia,  but  is  inter- 
preted by  her  election  officers  to  continue  the  disability  only  during  imprisonment. 

»  "  These  crimes  aie  treason,  felony,  and  the  *  crinien/a/ti,'— which  term  Includes 
crimes  which  involve  a  charge  of  such  falsehood  as  may  injuriously  affect  the  public 
administration  of  justice  by  the  introduction  therein  of  falsehood  and  fraud,  such 
as  forgery,  perjury,  subornation,  bribery,  or  conspiracy  to  procure  the  absence  of  a 
witness." 

M  Anil  persons  "  who  may  be  under  interdiction." 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  that  conviction  of  the 
oflencea  enumerated,  does,  or  may  diBrranchise,  specifically  &3 
follows  :  of  bribery,  in  twenty-four  States  ;  of  felony,  in  seTenteeo 
StaLes  ;  of  infamous  crime,  in  sixteen  States  ;  of  treason,  in  twelve 
States  ;  of  duetling,  in  eleven  States  ;  of  perjury,  in  1«d  States  ; 
of  forgery,  in  seven  States;  of  larceny,  in  seven  Stales;  of 
embezzlement  of  pnWic  funds  or  fraudulent  bankruptcy,  in  seven 
States ;  of  election  misdemeanors,  in  six  States ;  of  other  high 
crimes  or  malfeasance  in  office,  in  six  States ;  of  murder,  in  two 
States;  of  robbery,  in  two  States.  Conviction  of  some  of  the 
enumerated  crimes,  also  disquaUfies  for  jury  service  in  some  of  tbc 
States,  while  permanent  ineligibility  to  ofBce  is  the  sole  political 
disability  that  is  inflicted  upon  those  guilty  of  bribery  or  of  duelling 
in  many  other  States.  Three  States — Nebraska,  Kevada  and 
Wisconsin — admit  the  principle  of  the  exterritoriality  of  crime  iu 
their  constitutional  provisions  for  disfVanchisement.  This  Ubie 
ebows  that  the  people  of  the  United  States,  viewing  the  so-called 
right  to  vote  as  the  people  of  Western  Pennsylvania  once  did  the 
distillation  of  whiskey — as  a  natural  right, — have  generallj-  reftised 
to  take  it  away  except  for  felonies — petit  larceny*  and  violation  of 
election  laws  being  the  only  exceptions,  and  these  only  iu  a  few 
States.  Felonies,  however,  which  include  all  the  other  crimes 
enumerated  in  the  above  table,  and  allof  which  cnlail  disfranchise- 
ment only  in  seventeen  .States,  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
offences  in  any  community.  Iq  Massachusetts,  for  instaDce, 
(Annual  Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  1880,  pp.  181- 
188)  out  of  the  578,458  sentences  inflicted  in  the  twenty  yean, 
1860-1879  inclusive,  only  57,873  or  ten  per  cent,  of  the  total  were 
for  felonies  (including  larcenies) .  That  the  proportion  between 
felonies  and  misdemeanors  which  thus  appears  to  exist  in  Massa- 
chusetts is  not  exceptional,  is  made  probable  not  only  by  the 
police  records  of  our  largest  cities  extending  oyer'  a  long  term  of 
years,  but  also  by  a  comparison  of  the  criminal  statistics  of 
twenty-seven  of  our  largest  cities  for  a  twelve-month,  made  from 
official  documents  by  Mr.  Fi-ederick  L.  Jenkins,  of  the  Folios 
Department  of  Brooklyn.  (Report  of  Dept.  of  Police,  of  Brook- 
lyn, 1876,  Table  161.)  Mr.  Jenkins  shows  that  while  the  nombei 
of  officers  to  the  population  varies  from  1  to  410.to~l  to  l,fiOO, 

•  S«e  Hole*  3  uid  IT,  on  page  TI. 
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and  the  number  of  arrests  to  the  population  from  one  to  nine  and 
three-quarters,  to  one  to  twenty-six  and  four-fifths,  the  percentage 
of  arrests  for  felonies  (including  larcenies)  to  the  total  arrests, 
varies  from  five  per  cent,  in  New  York,  to  twenty-two  and  a  half 
per  cent,  in  Albany,  and  the  percentage  of  arrests  for  drunken- 
ness and  drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct  to  the  total  arrests, 
varies  from  twenty-one  per  cent,  in  Charleston,  S.  C^,  to  fifty-nine 
per  cent,  in  Philadelphia.  The  average  percentage  of  arrests  for 
felonies  (including  larcenies)  in  these  twenty-seven  cities  to  the 
total  arrests  reported,  is  only  eleven  per  cent.,  but  the  average 
percentage  of  arrests  for  the  two  misdemeanors,  drunkenness,  and 
drunkenness  and  disorderly  conduct,  to  the  total  arrests,  is  thirty- 
eight  per  cent. 

Making  due  allowance  for  possible  errors*  in  the  foregoing 
statistics,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  reports  cited  are  for  different 
years,  it  is  still  impossible  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  misde- 
meanors which  are  not  punishable  by  disfranchisement,  are  the 
occasion  of  four-fifths,  and,  perhaps,  of  nine-tenths  of  all  crime 
reported  in  localities  where  population  is  dense.  If  this  inference 
is  correct,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  l^tate  suffers  more 
economic  injury  from  the  constant  attack  of  misdemeanants — 
drunkards,  brawlers  and  thieves — than  from  the  occasional  assault 
of  felons.  To  measure  that  injury  accurately,  is,  with  present 
statistical  data,  impossible,  for  the  economic  cost  of  crime  is  made 
up  of  the  value  of  property  destroyed  by  criminals,  the  loss  occa- 
sioned individuals  in  defending  themselves  and  their  possessions  ; 
the  expenditures  for  police,  prosecutions,  magistrates,  and  jailors  ; 
the  outlay  for  prisons  and  houses  of  correction ;  the  interest 
on  all  permanent  investments  for  the  detection  and  punishment 
of  criminals ;  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  while   confined ; 

*  Great  caution  Is  necessary  in  the  interpretation  of  statistics,  especially  the  statis- 
tics of  crime,  even  after  all  errors  which  attend  their  collection  have  been 
eliminated.  There  is  no  common  nomenclature  for  crime,  and  no  system  of  reg^ister- 
iog  the  administration  of  criminal  law.  In  no  State  do  the  reported  arrests  include 
aU  its  crime;  many  offenders  escape  through  the  stupidity  of  the  police;  some 
through  the  unwillingness  of  those  who  are  injured  to  prosecute.  The  crime  for 
which  conviction  is  obtained,  is  often  less  serious  than  that  charged ;  the  same  per- 
son may  be  arrested  a  score  of  times  each  year;  and  even  if  all  these  elements  of 
error  were  eliminated  from  police  reports,  no  comparison  of  the  crime  of  different 
cities  or  States  would  be  fair  which  omitted  to  state  the  number  of  non-residents 
taken  into  custody,  the  proportion  between  the  police  force  and  the  population,  and 
the  differences  in  the  laws  in  force  in  the  specified  cities  or  States,  as  weU  as  the 
inequalities  in  the  administration  of  those  laws. 
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and  the  diminution  of  industrtnl  force  due  to  the  withdrawal  of 
both  criroiuals  and  ministers  of  justice  fVom  the  raaha  of  pro- 
ductive coDsum^rs. 

Until  the  Census  Bureau  issues  its  bulletins  upon  frirae.no 
reliable  estimate  can  be  made  of  the  value  of  some  of  these 
elements  in  its  cost ;  the  value  of  others  is  only  known  in 
States.  In  Massacbusctta,  wbichwc  select  for  illustration  becanw 
of  the  fulness  and  accuracy  of  its  statiaticid  returns,  there  TCI 
expended  (10th  Annual  Report  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 
1881,  p.  39),  in  1880,  for 

Police, •1.880,000 

CourU  (one-hftlf  of  their  cut) 90.S64 

District  HDd  Police  Courts  (three-fonrthi),  150,000 

Count;  Prisoiu, 180,941 

State  PriaoD, SO.OOO 

Rerormalorr  PriaoD 70,000 

Houbb  of  Induatiy, 74,000 

State  WorUioaie, 30,000 

«1,9T1,19S 

If  to  this  snm  we  add  8200,000,  the  annual  interest  at  four  per 
cent,  upon  ](5.000,000,  the  estimated  valuation  of  the  State  Prison, 
Reformatory  Prison,  and  county  prisons  of  Massachusetts,  as 
reported  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Spaulding,  Secretary  of  the  Com  mis  si  oners 
of  PriBOQS,  and  omit  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  reformatoty 
Bchools  at  Westboro'  and  Lancaster,  the  annual  interest  on  tbe 
TBluatioD  of  the  House  of  Industry  and  the  State  Workhouse,  and 
the  loss  of  industrial  force  occasioned,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
law-breakers,  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  crime  to  Massacbusetta 
for  one  year,  was  (2,171,198,  or  $1.21  per  head  of  the  population. 
Although  MassachuBetts  is  well  supported  by  what  John  Aduna 
called  the  four  pillars  of  the  republic — the  church,  the  Bchool-houae, 
the  town  meeting  and  the  militia — no  infei-encfl  can  safely  be 
drawn  from  these  statistics  of  the  cost  of  crime  to  tbe  wtxrfe 
country,  unless  allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  raloe  of 
the  elements  in  the  cost  of  crime  here  enumerated  is  largest  wfane 
population  is  densest,  the  laws  most  complex  and  repreaaivei  and 
reformatory  f^encies  most  abundant. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  exact  annual  cost  of  crime  to  tlw 
people  of  the  United  States,  the  burden  of  taxation  directly  tmo^ 
able  to  criminals  is  enormous,  and  four-fifths,  and,  perhaps,  nuM- 
tenths  of  these  are,  as  we  hare  seen,  misdemeananta. 


1 
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Bat  there  is  reason  to  beliere  that  the  penalties  now  Imposed 
npon  misdemeanants  have  small  deterrent  eflTect.  Few  persons, 
probably,  are  aware  how  frequently  misdemeanors — especially 
dmnkenness  and  larceny, — are  repeated  by  the  same  individnai. 
The  Board  of  Police  Justices  of  the  city  of  New  York  say  (Report 
for  1875,  p.  18),  ^^nstances  haTe  occurred  of  persons  having  been 
committed  to  the  island  for  this  offence  (drunkenness),  over  100 
times."  Providence  reports  for  the  years  1870-73,  an  average  of 
4,444  arrests  for  drunkenness ;  the  average  of  repeaters  for  this 
offence  being  1,288 ;  and,  during  the  last  year,  1873,  683  persons 
were  arrested  twice,  207  persons  three  times,  and  John  Smith 
twenty-four  times  for  the  same  offence.  Brooklyn  presents  the 
following  confirmatory  evidence,  which,  unhappily,  has  a  paraUel 
in  the  experience  of  aU  our  great  cities : 

Ifumber  of  Times  each  Person  Arrested  ims  taken  Mft>  Custody  m 

Brooklyn  during  ^  Tear  1880. 
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Such  statistics  show  that  the  customary  punishments  of  fine  and 
short  imprisonment  have  no  terrors  for  the  ''  habitual  misdemean- 
ant/' and  the  testimony  of  all  penologists  is  that  the  sanctions  of 
law  must  be  changed  to  correspond  to  the  changed  conditions  of 
society.  Inequalities  of  wealth  have  always  made  the  fine  an 
unsatisfactory  penalty,  and  the  presence  in  modem  States  of  a 
large  body  of  paupers  and  proletarians,  who  are  hereditary  crimi- 
nals, often  makes  the  collection  of  a  fine  impossible,  so  that  its 
imposition  is,  like  a  sentence  to  short  imprisonment,  only  a  wel- 
come invitation  to  food  and  shelter.  Moreover,  when  a  fine  is 
paid,  it  often  inflicts  more  suffering  upon  an  innocent  and  depend- 
ent family  than  upon  the  criminal,  and  knowledge  of  this  fact 
embarrasses  magistrates  in  passing  sentence.  Nor  is  the  other 
customary  punishment  for  misdemeanants  more  satisfactory. 
'^Repeated  short  sentences,"  said  the  late  Dr.  Wines,  '^demoral- 
ize the  prisoner,  discourage  the  officers,  impose  a  heavy  tax  on  the 
public,  and  interpose  an  insuperable  bar  to  his  reformation."  We 
may  safely  conclude  with  another  penologist  that  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  the  efficacy  of  administering  infinitesimally-attenaated 
remedies  for  physical  disease,  ^'infinitesimally-attenuated  sen- 
tences are  certainly  unsuccessful  in  the  treatment  of  moral  infirmi- 
ties." 

Such,  then,  is  our  condition :  universal  suffrage  exists,  and  cannot 
be  greatly  curtailed ;  a  large  criminal  population  dwells  in  our 
midst,  albeit  there  is  an  abundance  of  fertile  land  still  unoccupied ; 
protection  against  its  ravages  necessitates  the  withdrawal  of 
thousands  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  ranks  of  active  producers, 
and  the  annual  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  for  police,  crimi- 
nal courts,  and  prisons ;  only  a  small  part  of  these  offenders 
against  societ}"  are  disfranchised  ;  the  remainder — misdemeanants 
— are  not  effectively  deterred  from  crime  by  the  present  penalties, 
and  while  law-breakers,  inflicting  heavy  taxes  upon  law-keepers, 
are  suffered  to  become  and  to  remain  voters — law-makers.  The 
absurdity  of  the  situation  is  equalled  only  by  its  danger,  for 
wherever  a  bare  majority  rule  and  the  will  of  law-breakers  is 
allowed  legal  expression,  the  action  of  the  majority  and  of  the 
State  may  be  determined  by  its  basest  elements.  The  practical 
suffrage  question  for  us,  therefore,  is :  Can  this  danger  be  dimin- 
ished by  any  change  of  law  ?  We  believe  it  can,  and  that  the  most 
direct  and,  perhaps,  the  most  feasible  method  of  accomplishing  it 
is  by  the  enactment  of : 
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(1.)  Laws  establishing  a  systematic  registration  of  criminals, 
with  provisions  for  the  publication  and  exchange  of  criminal  regis- 
ters. 

(2.)  Laws  so  extending  the  use  of  disfranchisement  as  a 
penalty  for  crime  for  males,  that  conviction  for  any  felony  shall, 
in  addition  to  other  punishments,  entail,  ipso  facto,  permanent 
political  disability ;  and  that  a  single  conviction  for  certain  misde- 
meanors which  imply  unfitness  to  discharge  the  duties  of  a  voter — 
as,  for  example,  illegal  voting,  and  petit  larceny, — or  such  repeated 
convictions  for  any  misdemeanor  or  different  misdemeanors  as  may 
by  statute  law  and  judicial  construction  constitute  one  an  ^^  habitual 
misdemeanant,"  a  ^'common  drunkard,"  or  ^^a  repeater,"  shall,  in 
addition  to  any  other  penalties,  be  followed  by  a  temporary  loss 
of  the  suflhige. 

(3.)  Laws  requiring  clerks  of  criminal  courts  to  report  at 
stated  times  the  names  and  descriptions  of  all  persons  convicted  of 
disfhinchisable  crimes  to  clerks  of  naturalization  courts  and  to 
registrars  of  elections,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  reAise  to  such 
persons  citizenship  and  registration  until  the  disability  is  removed. 

To  this  proposal,  three  objections  are  liable  to  be  made : 

(1.)  Criminals  are  not  amenable  to  public  opinion  ;  they  do 
not  value  the  suffirage,  and  would  not  mind  disfranchisement. 
This  objection  is  plausible,  but,  even  if  admitted,  it  would  not  be 
conclusive,  because  one  of  the  ends  of  punishment  is  the  protection 
of  the  State  from  those  who  have  already  been  adjudged  law- 
breakers, and,  consequently,  the  utility  of  a  penalty  which  deprives 
oflfenders  of  all  power  of  determining  the  national  will,  as  expressed 
at  the  polls,  may  be  large  even  though  its  reformatory  and  deter- 
rent effect  \a  small.  It  ought  to  be  remembered  in  all  discussions 
of  penal  questions  that  a  large  majority  of  felons  and  habitual 
misdemeanants  are  hereditary  criminals — ^*  the  tribe  marked  by 
small  cranium,  large  jaws,  abnormal  attachment  of  ears,  thin, 
black,  tufted  or  curly  hair,  obliquity  of  eyes,  impulsiveness,  vanity, 
and  irritability," — who  defj'  all  social  sanctions,  despise  all  polit- 
ical privileges,  and,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  never  radically 
reformed  nor  long  deterred  from  crime.     It  is  unpleasant  to  have 

4 

to  acknowledge  the  existence  and  persistence  in  society  of  what  is 
apparently  an  irreclaimabl}'  immoral  element,  but  nothing  can  be 
gained  by  blinking  its  constant  presence,  while  much  may  be  lost 
by  neglecting  its  political  disarmament.    The  fact,  then,  that  this 
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.tnidl^onal  and  implapable  foe  of  social  order  do^  not  vahio  fhe 
jioffirage,  oonstitates  iu>  valid  objeotioa  to  ito  diafranchiaaiDflnl,  sd 
long  as  the  security  of  the  State  is  thereby  increased.  TbetB  h% 
liGwever,  a  class  of  criminals  upon  whom  thero  is  reason  to  tl|lnk 
.disfraachisement  would  have  a  reformatory  and  detemnt  cffsflk 
'7hes9  are  the  ^^occasioqal  misdemeanants" — men  of  strong  paa- 
j^^of^  and  weak  wills — who,  when  tauntingly  challenged,  or  oxa%> 
perated  by  threat  or  blow,  or  overcoine  by  drink  during  perigdioii) 
l^npttivity,  or  stung  to  desperation  by  poverty,  or  maddened  by  • 
4opl^-p^t  or  tb^  failure  of  a  strike,  or  excited  by  the  gusts  of  ppttl^ 
leal  passion,  defy  law,  i^id  pay  by  fine  and  short  impriswm^  lor 
|he  Uoense  of  an  hour.  Such  persons  are  not  irretrievably  QopffittMi 
to  criminal  careers ;  they  have  some  self-respect,  fiid  ooqdMP 
their  own  lai^less  acts;  they  are  amenable  to  pablic  opiak^f 
((boi|]gh  it  xoay  be  that  of  their  own  class ;  they  also  valm  the 
ilpfDrage,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  it  gives  power*  Bdnoatii 
4iid  refined  mei?L  often  shun  the  caucus,  and  go.  rehicUntly  to  tkt 
l^oUs,  but  these  occasional  wards  of  the  State,  be  the  QiotiTe  what 
It  may,  always  vote-— early  and  .sometimes  often.  la  it  noli 
therefore,  possible  that  misdemeanants  would  feel  political  disabil- 
ity to  be  a  greater  pmnishment  than  fine  or  short  impriaonment? 
Jfk  ^  not  even  probable  that  while  the  suffrage  oontinoiea  to  bf 
prized  as  highly  as  it  now  is,  even  in  those  States  where  the 
corrupt,  insolent  and  despotic  spoils  system  hsA  produced  the 
jD^^ost  disgust  and  the  most  indifference  to  political  duty,  the  fear 
of  disfranchisement  would  be  a  potent  check  upon  the  passionate 
violence,  the  periodical  drunkenness,  and  the  petty  pilfering  of  a 
c^ass  whose  social  inferiority  makes  it  value  the  sufl^age,  at  least, 
s^  a  badge  of  legal  equality?  To  vote,  is,  in  a  democratic  State, 
to  Insert  that  equality,  and  though  an  offender  may  show  no  shame 
^  the  crime  which  disfranchises  him,  yet,  when  saluted  among 
}ji»^  cronies  as  ^'the  retired  politician,"  or  ^'the  ex-senator,'' he 
winc^  because  the  epithet  publishes  his  inferiority  in  power. 

8.  The  number  that  would  be  disfranchised  by  such  an  exten* 
ff^n  of  this  penalty  as  is  here  advocated,  would,  it  may  be  objected, 
be  too  small  to  sensibly  affect  elections,  since  a  large  number  of 
(lemaleB  are  included  in  returns  of  arrests  and  convictiona. 

Quref  ul  examination  of  such  returns  as  we  have  been  able  to 
pbtain  from  different  cities  and  States,  discloses  the  fact  th^t  not 
DOuore  than  Qne«third,  commonly  not  more  than  one-sixth,  and 
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soibetames  not  more  than  one-tenth  of  the  whole  number  of  piBrsons 
arraigned  and  held  for  trial  are  females.     Hence,  the  argnmeni 
that  disfhknchisement,  even  if  a  common  penalty  for  crime,  Would 
do  littie  to  pnrify  registry  lists,  may  be  dismissed  as  too  weak  to.  ~ 
need  further  answer. 

S.    Disfranchisement,  it  may  be  still  further  objected,  is  to6 
severe  a  penalty  except  for  felons,  too  liable  to  be  unjustly  iih^^ 
posed  to  make  its  use  expedient  in  courts  of  summary  jurisdiction, 
where  misdemeanants  are  tried,  too  apt  to  discourage  young  an<f* 
tlioiightless  offenders  till  hope  of  civic  respectability  and  honor  ts 
abandoned  and  a  life  of  crime  is  deliberately  chosen. 

Without  commenting  upon  the  contradiction  between  the  allega- 
tion that  this  punishment  might  fatally  dishearten  some  offenders, 
and  the  objection  previously  raised  that  the  criminal  class  woold  * 
be  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  suffrage,  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  td  the 
statement  that  injustice  might  sometimes  result  from  disfranchise^ 
ment  by  police  courts,  to  say  that,  if  so,  this  would  only  prove  a* 
defect  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  and  one  not  incapable  of 
remedy.    But  is  it  true  that  disfranchisement,  permanent  or  tem- 
porary,  is  too  severe  a  penaltj'  for  such  misdemeanants  as  we  have 
described?    We  have  no  hesitation,  in  view  of  the  persistence  of 
these  social  pests,  the  frequency  of  their  offences,  and  the  com-* 
plete  failure  of  milder  remedies,  in  answering  this  question  in  tiie 
negative.    The  time  has  come  for  those  who  never  tire  of  saying 
**pity  is  due  to  the  criminal"  to  be  reminded  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale's  words,  "  pity  is  also  due  to  the  country."  i- 

In  primitive  society,  the  greatest  danger  is  from  foreign  enemies^'^ 
and  men  are  not  squeamish  in  exercising  the  right  of  self-protection  ; 
now,  the  growth  of  commerce  and  the  development  of  inter-state 
morality  having  limited  the  theatre  of  war  for  those  in  whom  the 
instinct  of  plunder,  strengthened  b}-  long  ages  of  conflict,  still  sur- 
vives, the  greatest  danger  of  the  State  is  from  domestic  foes,  —  a- 
parasitic  or  predator}'  tribe,  made  up  of  the  surviving  savages,  whom 
the  experience  of  centuries  proves  incapable  of  civilization,  the 
occasional  revertents  to  the  older  savage  type,  and  "  the  sediment 
and  failures  of  civilization,"  the  weak,  the  lazy,  the  thriftless,  the 
vicious,  the  wilful  violators  of  physical,  mental  and  moral  law,  or  the 
helpless  victims  of  adverse  environment,  or  the  pitiable  sufferers  for. 
ancestral  ignorance  and  vice.  But,  unhappily,  the  abnormal  develop-' 
ment  of  the  sentiment  of  sympathy  in  modern  times  has  wellnigh 
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unfitted  us  to  deal  successfully  with  this  criminal  tribe.  Once  the 
protection  of  the  State  was  the  only  consideration,  and  hanging 
kept  down  the  criminal  population;  now  *' we  do  not  act  either 
upon  the  reformatorj- ,  or  the  retributive,  or  the  purely  defensive 
principle,  but  on  a  feeble  muddle  of  all  three ;  so  he  (the  criminal) 
lives  and  thrives  and  multiplies,  nourished  in  the  bosom  of  the 
silly  society  on  which  he  preys." 

Four  times  within  the  present  century  (1810-11-16-18)  was 
Sir  Samuel  Bomilly's  bill  abolishing  death  for  the  stealing  of  goods 
of  the  value  of  five  shillings  only,  thrown  out  of  the  House  of 
Lords;  and,  in  1819,  the  capital  offences  under  English  law 
"  reached  the  number  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,**  but, 
today,  though  '^  habitual  criminality  "  is  known  to  be  what  Edwin 
Hill  describes  it,  ^^  a  trade  or  craft^in  which  the  operatives  living 
mostly  ft*om  hand  to  month,  are,  as  in  other  crafts,  dependent 
Upon  the  support  of  the  capitalists  who  devote  their  means  to  the 
purposes  of  the  craft,  the  operatives  being,  as  in  other  crafts, 
numerous,  while  the  capitalists  are  comparatively  few.'**  These 
criminal  capitalists  —  the  owners  of  the  trade  premises  where 
offenders  congregate  and  plan  crimes,  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
the  manufacturers  of  burglar's  tools,  and  the  middlemen  who  con- 
vert the  vicious  into  criminals,  are  in  some  cases  competent  to 
vote  and  hold  office  immediately  upon  release  from  prison,  while 
even  the  proposal  to  disfranchise,  permanently  or  temporarily,  the 
laborers  of  this  craft,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  are  misdemeanants, 
is  denounced  as  cruel.  No  one  advocates  a  refinactment  of  those 
Draconian  codes  which,  by  failing  to  establish  a  morally  right 
proportion  between  offence  and  punishment,  constantly  recruited 
the  class  whose  extermination  was  intended  ;  though  some  maintain 
that  these  codes  were  "  an  essential  factor  of  progress,  and  that 
our  present  civilization  would  have  been  impossible  had  there  not 
been  some  such  weeding  out  and  keeping  down  of  the  foes  of  civil- 
ization which  developed  within  its  bod},"  as  was  effected  for  ages 
by  their  wholesale  executions  ;  but,  in  the  reaction  of  this  century 
against  the  brutality  of  the  past,  the  other  extreme  has  been 
reached.  Now,  though  the  haunts  of  the  criminal  class,  and  many 
of  its  capitalists,  its  feloniously  skilled  journeymen,  and  its  misde- 
meanant apprentices,  are  as  well  known  as  the  location  of  Bunker 
Hill  or  the  face  of  our  last  murdered  President,  shallow  ideas  of 

*  See  the  Paper  immediately  following. 
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individual  rights,  traditions  of  Anglican  liberty,  and  false  notions 
of  the  strength  of  republican  institutions  guarantee  personal  free- 
dom to  this  ^^  dangerous  class,"  till  its  members  so  violate  law  that 
it  can  be  proved  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  to  the  most  stupid,  or 
corrupt,  or  sentimental  of  the  twelve  jurors.     Even  then,  as  Mr. 
Gregg  says,  though  ^^  all  who  have  really  studied  the  question  feel 
satisfied  that  professional  crime  and  the  class  that  habitually  live 
by  violation  of  the  law  might  be  wellnigh  exterminated  by  the 
perpetual  seclusion  of  the  incorrigible,  and  by  the  infliction  of  the 
special  penalties  which  are  truly  deterrent,  still  we  go  on  fh)m 
day  to  day  making  the  criminals  as  comfortable  as  we  can,  pitying 
them  and  petting  them  when  an  opportunity  occurs,  raising  an 
outcry  against  any  penalties  which  are  painful,  and  thinking  we 
have  done  enough,  and  arguing  as  if  we  had  done  all  we  had  a 
right  to  do,  if  we  tie  the  hands  of  the  most  practised  robber  and 
ruffian  for  a  time."    Is  not  such  lenity  toward  those  who  are  ^'  a 
burden  to  industry  and  a  menace  to  property "  severity  toward 
law-abiding  tax-payers?    When  Colorado  (Constitution,  Art.  7, 
sec.  10),  provides  that ''  no  person  while  confined  in  any  public 
prison  shall  be  entmed  to  vote  "  at  any  public  election,  but  allows 
that  privilege  to  criminals,  of  all  grades,  immediately  upon  release 
firom  prison,  is  she  not  sacrificing  the  substantial  interests  of  a 
State  to  the  idea  of  individualism?    When  Michigan  (Constitution, 
Art.  18,  sec.  8),  for  the  supposed  gain  to  struggling  industries  of 
perennial  infancy  provides  that  "  no  mechanical  trade  shall  here- 
after be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  State  prison  of  this  State,  except 
the  manufacture  of  those  articles  of  which  the  chief  supply  for 
home  consumption  is  imported  from  other  States  or  countries,"  is 
she  not  cruel  to  her  "  laborers,"  in  failing  to  protect  them  against 
the  political  competition  of  her  convicts  (except  duellers) ,  from 
the  moment  of  their  discharge  from  prison  ?    When  Massachusetts 
snfl^ers  a  misdemeanant  to  receive  eleven  thirty-day  sentences  in 
one  year,  and  invites  him  if  he  happens  to  be  out  of  jail  on  election 
day,  to  assist  in  trying  to  rule  the  Commonwealth  by  voting  for 
**  the  Tichbome  claimant,"  is  she  not  over-estimating  the  educa- 
tional value  of  the  suffrage,  bringing  her  law  into  contempt,  and 
giving  an  artificial  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  survival  to  a  class 
whose  existence  increases  the  severity  of  the  conflict  to  every 
honest  and  industrious  citizen  ? 

Further,  critics  who  pronounce  disfranchisement  too  rigorous  a 
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panUhment  for  misdemeanaots  wQl  do  well  to  stody  tbe  inddeaos 
of  crime  more  closely.  Mai^deri  manslaughter  and  robbery,  wbosa 
injorioas  effects  upon  society  are  direct,  neither  occasion  as  modi 
immediate  suffering  and  vice,  nor  breed  as  many  paupers  and  orimi* 
nals  as  drunkenness  and  larceny,  whose  baneful  results  are  mot^ 
indirect.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  incidence  of  crime,  for  it  Tariei 
with  every  social  change,  but  civilization,  division  of  labor,  oom^ 
merce,  the  resulting  complexity  of  life  and  mutuality  of  interestSf 
and  the  diverse  forms  of  communiam  unconsciously  adoptedf  have 
greatly  widened  the  area  over  which  the  injurious  effects  of  any 
immoral  act  are  felt,  and  have  made  each  man  his  brother's  keeper 
in  a  fiur  deeper  sense  than  is  possible  in  a  primitive  society.  Not* 
withstanding  this  difficulty,  we  may  safely  challenge  the  opponents 
of  disfranchisement  for  misdemeanors  to  point  out  two  offences 
that  inflict  wider  suffering,  or  produce  more  hereditsiy  criminality 
than  drunkenness  and  tbe  wrongfVd  appropriation  of  proper^* 
^^  A  torrent  of  authorities  "  might  be  cited  to  prove  that,  among  all 
causes  of  crime,  intemperance  stands  out  the  '*  unapproachable 
chief."  One  must  suffice,  and  we  select  Col.  Carroll  D.  Wxightt 
who,  as  chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  df  the  Statistics  of 
Labor  (Annual  Beport,  1881,  p.  479),  reports  that  the  whole 
number  of  sentences  inflicted  by  the  Courts  of  Masaachosetts  in 
the  twenty  years  1860-1879  inclusive,  was  578,458,  of  whidi 
840,814,  or  nearly  60  per  cent,  were  for  the  six  distinctive  rum 
offences,  —  ^^  drunkenness,  common  drunkard,  liquor  selling, 
liquor  nuisance,  liquor  carrying,  and  liquor  keeping;"  and  that 
in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  Massachusetts,  in  one  year  (Sept. 
1,  1879  to  Sept.  1,  1880),  72  +  por  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  seuteuces  were  for  distinctively  rum  offences,  and  that  12  -}- 
per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  were  for  other  offences 
committed  while  the  perpetrators  were  in  liquor,  making  a  total 
of  84  -{-  per  cent,  of  all  crime  due,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  the 
influence  of  liquor.  Of  the  comparative  injury  done  to  society  by 
larceny,  and  by  murder,  manslaughter  and  robbery.  Col.  Wright 
testifies  that  of  the  total  number  of  sentences  imposed  in  Massa- 
chusetts  in  the  above  specified  period  of  twenty  years,  40,574  were 
for  larceny,  and  only  807  were  for  ^^  murder,  manslaughter  and 
robbery/'  those  for  larceny  being  exceeded  only  by  those  for 
rum   offences,  and  for    assault,  and   for  assault  and   battery.* 

•  Of  tlM  remaining  sentences,  81,440  were  for  offences  against  the  pezMa*  not 
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Moreover,  Btadies  in  heredity  tend  to  prove  that  no  social 
groape  perpetuate  through  their  descendants  so  much  crime  and 
vice  and  suffering  as  drunkards  and  thieves.  If,  in  spite  of  this 
cumuhitive  evidence  of  the  injustice  done  to  law-abiding  citizens 
bj  States  that  fail  to  punish  drunkards  and  thieves  politically, 
it  la  still  objected  that  disfranchisement  is  too  severe  a  penalty 
fbr  these  offenders,  we  have  only  to  add  that,  if  satisfactory 
proof  of  their  reformation  is  given,  the  Constitutions  of  ten 
States,  —  Connecticut,  Florida,  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  North  Carolina,  New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  and  Wiscon- 
sin,—  expressly  permit  restoration  to  the  suffrage;  some  of  them 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  legislature,  others  by  a  majority  vote. 

Precedents  are  not  wanting  for  the  use  of  disfranchisement  as  a 
penalty  for  crime,  especially  in  States  whose  codes  are  based 
upon  the  Roman  law,  in  which  political  disability  was  not  an 
uncommon  sanction. 

France  divides  all  offences  into  two  classes :  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors. All  crimes  are  punished  by  inflictive  and  infamous 
penalties,  which  involve  loss  of  political  privileges ;  and  for  certain 
misdemeanors  the  French  courts  may  add  to  the  ordinary  penalty 
that  of  temporary  or  permanent  disfVanchisemeut.  The  French 
Electoral  Law  of  February  2,  1852,  with  its  amendments,  forbids 
inscription  upon  the  electoral  lists  of  persons  condemned  to  inflict- 
ive or  infamous  punishments,  or  for  theft,  swindling,  breach  of 
trust,  abstraction  committed  through  the  depositaries  of  public 
moneys,  or  attacks  against  public  morals,  whatever  the  term  of 
punishment  to  which  they  have  been  sentenced ;  persons  con- 
demned for  publishing  incitements  to  crime,  or  for  attacks 
against  the  principle  of  property  and  the  rights  of  the  family ; 
persons  sentenced  to  more  than  three  months'  imprisonment  for 
fraudulent  registration,  fraudulent  voting,  bribery,  threatening 
or  intimidating  an  elector,  causing  one  or  more  electors  to 
abstain  from  voting  by  false  rumors  or  other  fraudulent 
devices,  intimidating  or  disturbing  an  electoral  college  by  riotous 
assembly,  abstracting,  adding  to  or  altering  the  ballots  cast 
while  an  election  officer,  delaying  by  threat  or  violence  the  oper- 


felooioosly,— EManlt,  assault  and  battery;  39,164  were  for  offences  against  chastity, 
morality,  and  decency;  17,408  were,  for  disturbing  tbe  peace;  14,7S3  were  for  other 
offences  against  property,— burglary,  arson,  and  malicious  mischief ;  2,461  were  for 
offences  against  the  currency  and  criminal  frauds;  849  were  for  other  offences 
acftlasl  thm  ponoa,  f •kmionaly ;  mad  40,148  w«re  for  aU  other  offences. 
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ation  of  an  electoral  college  while  a  member  thereof,  or  for  canying 
away  an  um  containing  ballots  not  yet  connted ;  persons  sentenoed 
for  vagabondage  or  begging ;  persons  condemned  to  imprisonment 
for  three  months  or  less  for  destroying  registers,  records  of  pabUe 
authority,  deeds,  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  or  other  instrnments  of 
commerce  imposing  an  obligation  or  operating  as  a  discharge,  or 
for  destroying  the  crops  or  trees  of  another,  or  causing  the  death  of 
horses  or  cattle  by  putting  poison  in  wells  or  reservoirs ;  persons 
establishing  or  employed  in  any  lottery,  gaming-honse  or  pawiHdiop 
not  authorized  by  law ;  persons  condemned  for  usury  or  interdicted ; 
bankrupts  not  rehabilitated  whose  bankrupt<7  has  been  dedared 
either  by  the  French  tribunals,  or  by  Judgments  rendered  by  for- 
eign courts  but  executed  in  France ;  and  it  is  added  that  peitons 
condemned  to  more  than  one  month's  imprisonment  for  rebellion, 
insults  or  violence  toward  the  depositaries  of  authority  or  of  puUio 
force,  or  for  public  insults  toward  a  jury  because  of  its  verdict,  or 
toward  a  witness  because  of  his  testimony,  or  for  misdemeanors 
provided  for  by  the  law  upon  mobs  and  clubs,  shall  not  be  inscribed 
upon  the  electoral  lists  during  five  years  from  the  date  of  the  ex* 
piration  of  their  punishment. 

Germany,  by  her  new  penal  code,  divides  punishments  into  four 
kinds;  that  of  the  first  degree,  termed  Zuchthaus  (Correction 
House) ,  being  Inflicted  for  dishonorable  crimes  for  which  the  penalty 
is  imprisonment  for  life,  or,  if  for  a  fixed  term,  from  one  to  fifteen 
years ;  and  that  of  the  second  degree,  termed  Gefangniss  (Jail), 
being  infiicted  for  offences  for  which  the  penally  is  confinement 
from  one  day  to  five  years.  This  code  further  provides  that  sen- 
tence to  Zuchthaus  shall  entail  permanent  incapacity  to  serve  in  the 
arm}'  or  in  the  navy,  to  hold  public  office,  to  act  as  an  attorney, 
an  advocate,  a  notary  or  a  jur}'man  ;  and  adds  that,  along  with  pun- 
ishments of  the  first  degree,  judgment  may  be  given  involving  the 
loss  of  civil  privileges ;  and  that,  along  with  punishments  of  the 
second  degree,  judgment  may  be  given  involving  the  loss 
of  civil  privileges  only  when  the  duration  of  the  punishment 
pronounced  reaches  three  months,  and  cither  the  law  expressly 
permits  the  loss  of  civil  privileges,  or  a  punishment  of  the  second 
degree  is  pronounced  instead  of  one  of  the  first  degree  on  account 
of  supposed  mitigating  circumstances.  If  sentence  is  to  Zucht- 
haus, loss  of  civil  privileges  may  be  inflicted  for  not  less  than  two 
nor  more  than  ten  years ;  if  to  Gefangniss,  the  same  disability  may 
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be  imposed  for  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  five  years.  As  the 
ciTil  privileges  of  the  German  citizens  are  defined  to  include  the 
privilege  to  elect  and  to  be  elected,  it  is  apparent  that  the  large 
discretion  given  to  the  German  magistrates  by  the  new  penal  code, 
enables  them  to  make  large  use  of  disfranchisement  as  a  penalty 
for  ihose  offences  which  we  call  misdemeanors. 

Italy,  pending  the  adoption  of  a  penal  code  for  the  whole  king- 
dom, regulated  electoral  privileges  by  the  laws  of  December  17, 
1860,  and  March  20,  1865^  which,  as  we  understand,  are  still 
in  force,  except  in  Tuscany.  The  first  of  these  laws  contains 
the  following  provision  :  Art.  104 :  * 'Those  who  have  been  con- 
demned to  criminal  penalties,  or  convicted  of  theft,  fraud,  or  at- 
tempts against  good  morals,  cannot  be  either  electors,  or  eligible  to 
office,  nor^ exercise  the  rights  thereof."  The  second  of  these  laws 
embodies  the  following  provision :  Art.  26 :  "  Those  who  have 
been  condemned  to  criminal  punishments,  or  to  correctional  pun- 
ishments, or  to  particular  interdiction  (while  such  interdiction 
lasts),  and  finally  those  who  have  been  convicted  of  theft,  false 
pretences,  or  of  attempts  against  public  morals,  shall  be  neither 
electors  nor  eligible  to  public  oflSce." 

Holland  by  her  National  Penal  Code,  which  has  recently  been 
completed  but  is  not  yet  in  force,  abolishes  the  distinction  between 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  and  between  criminal  and  correctional 
punishments,  but  allows  her  courts,  in  certain  authorized  cases,  to 
deprive  those  condemned  :  (1)  of  all,  or  certain  public  offices,  (2) 
of  the  right  to  serve  in  the  army,  (3)  of  the  right  to  vote,  and  of 
elegibility,  (4)  of  the  right  to  act  as  judicial  counsel  or  admin- 
istrator, guardian  or  trustee,  subrogated  guardian  or  trustee,  ex- 
cept of  their  own  children,  (5)  of  parental  authority,  of  the 
guardianship  and  trusteeship  of  their  own  children,  (6)  of  the 
exercise  of  certain  employments.  The  deprivation  of  these  rights 
continues,  if  sentence  is  for  life,  during  life ;  if  the  sentence  is 
for  a  shorter  term  of  imprisonment  or  detention,  or  to  pay  a  fine, 
the  deprivation  of  these  rights  continues  at  least  two  years,  and 
not  more  than  five  years. 

Belgium  by  her  Penal  Code  of  1867,  and  her  Electoral  Law  of 
1881,  punishes  those  condemned  for  certain  offences  b}'  depriving 
them  of  the  right:  (1)  of  filling  public  offices,  (2)  of  voting, 
of  election,  of  elegibility,  (3)  of  bearing  any  decoration,  or 
any  title    of    nobility,    (4)    of  being   a   juror,   an    expert,   an 
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instraitientftry  witness  or  certifier  of  deeds,  or  of  testif  jiiig  ift 
ooort  except  to  make  a  simple  statement,  (5)  of  taking  part  in 
any  family  oonncil,  of  being  called  to  the  ftinctions  of  gnardiaiif 
subrogated  gnardian  or  trustee,  except  for  tiieir  own  ohUdrstt 
and  conformably  to  the  opinion  of  a  fkmily  eoandl,  of  filBng 
the  fanction  of  judicial  counsel  or  provisional  administratCM*,  (6) 
of  carrying  arms,  of  being  a  member  of  tiie  civic  guard,  or  of 
serving  in  the  army.  Perpetual  depiivation  of  all  the  righta  abofitf 
enumerated  must  be  pronounced  against  every  person  condemned 
to  the  punishment  of  death  or  of  hard  labor.  Persons  prononneed 
guilty  of  certain  violations  of  the  Electoral  Law,  espedally  of 
electoral  corruption,  of  obstructing  electoral  operations,  of  divnlg- 
ing  the  secret  of  votes,  may  or  must,  according  to  the  gravi^  o( 
the  offence,  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote  and  of  eleg^bllifty 
for  a  time  which  shall  not  exceed  ten  years.  Courts  of  assise  maj 
forbid,  in  whole  or  in  part,  perpetually  or  from  ten  to  twen^ 
years,  the  exercise  of  the  above  enumerated  rights  to  those  cott* 
demned  to  imprisonment  or  to  detention.  Individuals  condemned 
for  any  of  the  following  acts  to  a  punishment  of  imprisonmeni 
fh)m  eight  days  to  five  years,  or  of  a  fine  of  twenty-six  fraaeft 
or  less,  may  or  shall  be  deprived  for  a  term  from  five  to  ten  yein 
of  the  exercise  of  all  or  a  part  of  the  above  enumerated  righta  :*— 
plotting  against  the  life  of  the  king,  members  of  the  royal  family, 
or  the  ministers  of  state ;  bribery ;  arson  ;  receiving  stolen  goods, 
and  swindling ;  attacks  against  public  morals ;  forming  an  asso- 
ciation to  attack  persons  or  property ;  the  unauthorized  keeping  of 
a  gaming-house,  or  serving  therein  ;  the  denial  by  a  judge  or  ad- 
ministrator of  justice  to  the  parties ;  the  unauthorized  instigation, 
rendering  or  signing  by  any  judge  or  public  functionary  of  a 
judgment,  mandate,  or  order  of  arrest,  against  a  minister,  senator, 
or  representative;  causing  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  price  of  pro- 
visions, merchandise,  or  public  property  by  fraudulent  means 
while  commandant  of  a  military  division  or  province,  and  partici- 
pating in  frauds  upon  the  nature,  the  kind  or  the  guarantee  of 
works  or  supplies  while  a  public  Ainctionary,  agent  or  servant 
salaried  by  the  Government.  No  person  condemned  for  any  of 
these  oflPences  can  be  deprived  of  the  exercise  of  the  above 
enumerated  rights  if  less  than  sixteen  years  of  age. 

Denmark  and  Noiway  have  no  laws  which  specifically  make 
disfranchisement  a  penalty  for  crime,  but  in  both  countries,  ao- 
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eordiog  to  M.  F.  Stnckenberg,  editor  of  the  Danish  Prison  Re- 
view, every  infamous  crime  entails,  ipso  foustOj  the  loss  of  political 
privileges.  In  Norway  this  political  disability  is  permanent,  but 
in  Denmark  ia  law  of  April  3d,  1868,  permits  the  condemned 
person,  five  years  after  the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  to  solicit 
rehabilitation,  one  of  the  conditions  of  which  is  the  production 
of  satisfactory  evidence  of  honorable  conduct  throughout  the  five 
years,  and  rehabilitation  can  be  obtained  only  once  after  the  con- 
demned attains  the  age  of  twenty-five  years. 

Sweden  confers  power  upon  her  magistrates  to  add  disfranchise- 
ment, temporary  or  permanent,  to  the  other  penalties  infiicted  for 
m&ch  crimes  as  high  treason,  forgeiy,  perjury,  murder  and  homi- 
oide,  immorality,  inc^idiarism,  theft,  robbery  and  fraud. 

England  makes  forfeiture  of  the  privilege  of  voting  a  penalty 
obIv  for  offences  connected  with  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  itself. 
^'  The  Parliamentary'  Elections  Act  of  1868  "  and  ''  The  Municipal 
Corporations  Act,  1882,"  provide  that  any  candidate  guilty  of 
personal  bribery  shall  be  punished  by  having  his  election  declared 
void,  by  ineligibility  to  the  House  of  Commons  for  seven  years, 
And  by  being  disqualified  during  the  period  of  seven  years  to  reg- 
ister or  to  vote  in  any  election  in '  the  United  Kingdom,  or  to  hold 
•ny  ministerial,  or  municipal,  or  judicial  office.  Other  persons 
guilty  of  bribery  are  punishable  by  a  like  disfhinchisement  and 
disqualiflcalaon.  The  law  of  1868,  stringent  though  it  is,  seems 
likely  to  be  superseded  by  one  of  still  graver  political  sanctions,  a 
biU  for  the  better  prevention  of  "  Corrupt  and  Illegal  Practices  at 
Parliamentary  Elections  "  having  been  introduced  by  the  Govern- 
ment in  February,  1882.  This  bill  defines  Corrupt  Practice  to 
mean  any  form  of  treating  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  a  person 
to  vote,  or  refVain  from  voting,  bribery,  undue  influence  or  per- 
sonation, and  provides  the  following  punishment:  ^^A  person 
who  commits  corrupt  practice  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
aad  on  conviction  on  indictment  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
without  hard  labor,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years,  and  to  be 
fined  any  sum  not  exceeding  flve  hundred  pounds  ;  and  shall  not 
be  capable  during  a  period  of  ten  years  from  the  date  of  his  con- 
viction: 

(a.)  Of  being  registered  as  an  elector  or  voting  at  any  election 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  it  be  a  parliamentary  election  or 
an  election  for  an|.  public  oflSce  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act ;  or 
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'(&.)  Of  holding  KUj  public  or  judicial  office  withio  the  meaning 
of  tiiia  Act,  sod  if  he  holds  any  Guch  oQlee  the  oSlce  ehall  be 
vsoated. 

*'  Any  penon  eo  convicted  of  a  ooirupt  prncticB  id  reference  lo 
«u;  election  Bhall  also  be  incapable  of  being  elected  to  and  of 
Bitting  in  ttie  House  of  Commons  daring  the  ten  years  next  after 
the  date  of  hie  conviction,  and  if  at  that  date  he  hoe  been  elected 
to  the  House  of  Commons  his  election  shall  be  vacated  fruui  the 
time  of  such  conTiction." 

Tins  bill  further  deflnes  illegal  practices  to  be  the  employment 
of  Uiy  person  or  persons  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  election 
of  any  candidate  at  any  election  except  such  persons  as  arc  spe* 
cifically  excepted  by  this  A«t,  or  any  payment  or  contract  for  pay- 
ment for  tiie  purpose  of  promoting  the  election  of  a  candidate  at 
any  election  excepting  those  payments  or  contracts  for  payment 
specifically  excepted  in  this  Act,  or  the  use  as  an  election  com- 
mitt«e-room  of  any  premises  licensed  for  the  sale  by  retail  of 
intoxicating  liquor,  or  any  expenditure  for  electioneering  purposes 
in  excess  of  the  maximum  allowed  in  this  bill,  or  providing  money 
for  any  payment  which  is  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
or  procuring  any  person  to  vote  nbo  is  unqualiSed ;  and  prescribes 
that  "A  person  gnUty  of  un  illegal  practice  shall  on  siunmaiy 
conviction  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  poundSi  \ 
and  be  incapable  during  a  period  of  five  years  trom  the  date  oS 
his  conviction  of  being  r^stered  as  an  elector  or  voting  at  aajr 
election  in  the  United  Kingdom,  whether  it  be  a  parliametitaiy 
election  or  an^  election  for  a  public  office  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act." 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
electoral  laws  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  this  pro- 
posed enactment  is  worthy  of  adoption  by  our  Commonwealths 
which  now  affix  no  political  disability  to  bribeiy  except  disfran- 
chisement "in  (ft<i<  election  "  in  which  it  is  discovered.  Thelimited 
use  hitherto  made  of  this  penalty  in  Great  Britain  haa  been  dm, 
probabl)',  to  her  long  restricted  suffrage  and  her  belief  that  quali- 
fications of  rank  and  property  exclude  fVom  the  the  electoral  body 
nearly  all  persons  of  criminal  tendencies.  But  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  recent  extensions  of  the  franchise  in  Great  Britain  an 
making  changes  that  must,  sooner  or  later,  compel  her  to  extend 
the  application  of  disfranchisement  to  a  Urge  number  of  ofi'enoea. 
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This  is  already  foreshadowed  by  "The  Criminal  Code  Bill"  (a.  d. 
1880),  prepared  by  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  and  now  await- 
ing adoption  by  Parliament,  which  contains  the  following  pro- 
vision :  Sec.  874.  "  Every  one  who  is  sentenced  for  any  crime  to 
imprisonment  with  hard  labor,  or  for  a  period  of  more  than  twelve 
months,  or  to  any  punishment  of  greater  severity,  is,  until  he  has 
undergone  his  sentence  or  been  pardoned,  incapable  of  holding 
any  public  office  or  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  of  exercising  any 
parliamentary  or  municipal  franchise  in  the  United  Kingdom." 

But  the  wider  use  among  our  States  of  disfranchisement  as  a 
penalty  for  crime  finds  support,  not  only  in  the  example  of  foreign 
countries,  but  also  in  the  writings  of  one  of  our  own  jurists,  whom 
Sir  Henry  Maine  calls  the  ^'  first  legal  genius  of  modem  times," 
—  Mr.  Edward  Livingston  —  and  in  the  teachings  of  the  most 
eminent  of  our  living  publicists,  Ex-President  Woolsey.  Mr. 
Livingston,  in  the  System  of  Penal  Law  which  he  prepared  for 
Louisiana,  made  suspension  or  forfeiture  of  political  rights  one  of 
the  penalties  for  numerous  crimes,  and  advocated  the  extension 
of  this  punishment  (Art.  137)  to  those  who,  when  exercising  any 
corporate  or  private  office  shall  receive  a  bribe,  and  to  those  who 
may  bribe  or  attempt  to  bribe  them;  and  (Art.  816)  to  any  one 
who,  not  having  property  of  sufficient  value  to  pay  his  debts, 
shall  make  any  simulated  conveyance,  mortgage  or  other  disposi- 
tion of  any  part  of  his  property  for  his  own  use  or  the  use  of  his 
family,  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  same  from  becoming  liable  to 
the  payment  of  his  debts ;  and  (Art.  320)  to  any  one  who,  not 
having  sufficient  property  to  pay  his  just  debts,  shall  voluntarily 
Bu£fer  a  judgment  to  be  entered  in  favor  of  any  one,  that  shall 
bind  or  encumber  any  real  property,  or  on  which  any  personal 
propert}'  shall  be  seized,  for  a  sum  not  due,  or  without  considera- 
tion, or  for  an  inadequate  consideration,  shall  convey,  or  mort- 
gage, or  affect  by  any  onerous  condition  any  of  his  property',  or 
for  a  larger  sum  than  is  .really  due,  with  intent  to  defraud  his 
creditors,  or  some  one  or  more  of  them.  Ex-President  Woolsey 
(Political  Science,  Vol.  I.,  pp.  367,368)  saj-s :  "No  objection 
can  be  brought  of  any  weight  against  making  disfranchisement  by 
itself  a  penalty'  for  some  offences,  especially  for   those  which 

tend  to  corrupt  the  political  system This,  further,  is  a 

penalty  well  suited  to  times  and  to  States  where  universal  suffrage 
and  the  arts  of  the  demagogue  flourish.  .  .  .  Besides  advocating 
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tiie  free  use  of  penalties  like  ignomkij  or  political  dUhonor,  Ihr 
misdemeanors  especially  political,  we  suggest  that  it  be  applied  in 
other  cases  such  as  show  an  unfitness  to  discharge  the  daties  of 
TOting  or  holding  office,  of  sitting  on  Juries.  All  oonTictioiw  ftr 
theft,  all  arrests  for  drunkenness,  all  assaults  and  brawls,  !br 
which  imprisonment  for  any  length  of  time  is  the  stated  penalty, 
all  convictions  for  fhiuds  in  business  involving  a  similar  pointh- 
ment, — in  fact,  all  that  renders  a  man  ignominious  as  well  as 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law,  should  have  this  as  a  conoanutaat 
of  the  main  penalty,  on  the  ground  that  suffrage  and  oflBee  are 
privileges  to  be  won  at  first  and  kept  afterwards  by  good  and  hon- 
orable conduct.  The  penalty,  however,  should  be  temporary,  at 
least  for  minor  offences.** 

Such  are  some  of  the  reasons,  and  such  are  some  of  the  prece- 
dents for  the  exclusion  of  all  felons  and  many  misdemeaaaats 
from  tiie  electorate.  This  policy  of  punishing  crime  politically, 
if  adopted  and  maintained,  would  tend :  first,  to  purify  the  elee- 
toral  body  by  purging  it  of  its  most  corrupt  and  corruptible  ele- 
ments, and  so  preserve  the  national  life  by  Hmiting  its  control 
to  law-abiding  citizens ;  second,  to  lower  taxes  by  divesting  tlie 
most  wasteful  and  least  productive  members  of  society  of  all  power, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  appropriate  the  puUio  moneys,  and  bj 
substituting,  in  many  cases,  an  inexpensive  disability  for  an  ex- 
pensive confinement;  third,  to  reform  occasional  offenders,  and 
to  deter  the  young  f^om  criminal  acts  by  appealing  to  two  of  tbe 
strongest  motives  to  lawfbl  action  which  operate  in  a  democratic 
country,  —  fear  of  permanent  political  inferiority  and  hope  of 
civic  honor. 

The  need  of  bringing  these  motives  to  bear  more  directly 
upon  the  young  cannot  be  more  forcibly  stated  than  by  a  simple 
recital  of  the  fjicts  that  a  state  so  preeminent  for  educational 
facilities,  so  abounding  in  opportunities  for  honest,  industrial 
careers,  and  so  thoroughly  furnished  with  reformatory  agencies 
as  Puritan  Massachusetts,  reports  that  on  one  May-day  (1875), 
of  all  the  males  under  confinement  in  that  State  37  -\-  per  cent 
were  under  twenty-two  years  of  age,  and  86  -f-  P^r  cent,  under 
forty-one  years  of  age  (Report  of  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor, 
1877,  p.  207)  ;  that  16  -f-  per  cent.,  or  about  one-sixth  of  all  tlie 
prisoners  committed  to  her  State  Prison  during  the  twenty-five 
years,  1857-1881,  were  fh)m  fifteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  the 
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aggregate  namber  for  the  period  being  704,  and  that  the  per- 
centage for  the  past  year  (1881)  is  the  largest  in  twenty-five 
years  (Report  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  1882,  p.  23)  ; 
that,  out  of  the  whole  number  of  commitments  to  the  State  Pri- 
son during  the  past  twenty-five  years  (1857-1881)  523,  or  12 
per  cent,  were  recommitments;  and  that  for  the  last  five  years 
(1877-1881,  both  inclusive)  the  percentage  of  recommitments  is 
laiger  than  for  any  previous  five  years  in  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  (Report  of  Commissioners  of  Prisons,  1882,  p.  22). 

The  extreme  mobility  of  our  population,  which  led  Chevalier  to 
say  that  we  have  this  in  common  with  Tartars,  that  we  are 
always  on  horseback,  makes  it  necessary  to  abandon  the  notion 
that  crime  is  territorial,  if  political  disability  is  to  be  made  a 
thoroughly  effective  penalty'.  No  State,  though  protected  by 
laws  disfranchising  all  persons  committing  crime  within  its  juris- 
diction, as  well  as  by  Federal  extradition  treaties  and  constitu- 
tional provisions  for  the  rendition  of  fugitives  from  justice  to 
the  State  from  which  they  fled,  is  secured  against  the  participa- 
tion of  criminals  in  its  elections,  unless  it  also  excepts  from 
the  privilege  of  voting, — as  do  now  only  three  States,  Nebraska, 
Nevada,  and  Wisconsin,  —  ''those  who  are  disqualified  as  elec- 
tors, or  from  holding  ofi3ce  in  the  State  or  States  ftom  which 
they  come."  Such  provision  as  this  for  the  punishment  of  exter- 
ritorial offences,  if  accompanied  with  the  establishment  of  Central 
Registers  of  Crime,  like  those  instituted  in  France,  Portugal  and 
Italy,  and  the  yearly  exchange  of  these  registers  between  all  the 
States,  would,  it  is  believed,  supply  the  means  now  most  needed 
to  prevent  the  usurpation  by  criminals  of  the  name  and  privi- 
leges of  honorable  citizens,  and  to  promote  a  rapid  improvement  in 
social  order. 

The  fact  that  much  crime  is  due  to  heredity  and  to  pitiable 
causes,  which  make  it  worthy  of  discriminating  treatment,  con- 
stitutes no  reason  for  political  indulgence  to  its  perpetrators. 
The  continuity  of  the  State  demands  that  its  foes  be  politically 
disabled,  whether  they  are  avowed  enemies  heralded  by  declaration 
of  war,  or  nominal  friends  sapping  its  strength  in  drunken  or  fur- 
tive silence.  No  plea  for  political  lenity  towards  criminals  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  too  few  in  number  to  endanger  the  perpetuity 
of  the  State  is  admissible,*  while  ''  a  quarter  of  a  million  persons 

*  The  New  EngUnderi  Joly,  1878|  p.  527. 
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are  aliye,  in  the  United  States,  who  have  been  oonTicted  of  crimes 
which,  in  the  last  century,  would  have  cost  them  their  lives,  .  •  •  • 
a  great  majority  (of  whom)  are  or  will  be  tree  to  breed  and  edncate 
a  new  supply/*  The  subjection  of  the  forces  of  barbarism  to  those  of 
civilization  must  be  longer  continued  and  far  more  complete  befine 
atavism  will  be  our  only  peril.  But,  even  if  the  danger  ftt>m  crim- 
inals was  too  small  to  Jeopard  national  life,  to  deprive  them  of 
the  franchise  only  *^  while  in  prison,"  must  be  as  fatal  to  wise  legis- 
lation as  that  provision  of  the  Constitution  of  Texas,  adopted  in 
1868,  (Art.  XU.  sec.  48)  which  declares  that  **  the  legislature  may 
prohibit  the  sale  of  all  intoxicating  or  spirituous  liquors  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  any  college  or  seminary  of  learning ;  provided 
said  college  or  seminary  be  located  other  than  at  a  county  seat  or 
at  the  State  capital." 

Finally,  the  establishment  of  a  moral  qualification  for  the  snl^ 
frage,  besides  strengthening  the  State  by  politically  disabling  its 
domestic  enemies,  could  not  fail  to  enhance  the  value  and  dignity 
of  the  franchise  itself  to  all  law-abiding  citizens^  and  to  increase 
their  willingness  to  discharge  their  duties  as  soldiers,  as  Juiymen, 
and  as  voters.  The  bestowal  and  retention  of  the  ballot  •ones 
made  dependent  upon  conduct,  its  possession  will  become  a  badge 
of  respectability,  if  not  of  honor,  and  must  soon  render  the  country 
itself  worthier  of  the  sacrifices  of  its  citizens.  With  or  without  a 
wider  disfrancliiseinent  for  crime,  the  suffrage,  if  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  illiterate  and  the  improvident,  will  be  fraught  with  dangers, 
but  with  it  the  State  will  be  under  the  direction  of  a  will  habituated 
to  the  obedience  of  law ;  with  or  without  such  disfranchisement 
taxes  will  continue,  but  with  it  police  expenditure  will  diminish, 
and  those  who  rob  their  neighbors  in  violation  of  law  will  no 
longer  be  able  by  their  votes  also  to  rob  them  under  the  form  of 
law ;  with  or  without  such  disfranchisement,  the  Jukes  family  will 
linger,  but  with  it  they  will  boast  onlj'  of  the  privileges  of  habeas 
corpusj^  trial  by  jury,  and  appeal  to  executive  clemency. 


J 
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IV.    A  SCHEME  OF  THE  LATE  EDWIN  HILL  FOR  EXTINGUISH- 
ING CRIME.  ♦ 

BT  ALFRED  BILL,   ESQ.,   OF    BIBMIKOHAX,   BKOLAHD. 

The  late  Edwin  Hill— brother  of  Sir  Rowland  HiU,  of  world- 
wide fame  as  the  originator  of  cheap  and  uniform  postage ;  of  Mat- 
thew Davenport  Hill,  Recorder  of  Birmingham,  who  for  so  many 
years  distinguished  himself  in  the  advocacy  of  measures  for 
repressing  crime,  and  for  reforming  offenders ;  and  of  Frederic  Hill 
(still  living) ,  who  has  done  much  in  improving  the  management 
of  prisons — was  himself  an  able  and  original-minded  man.  He 
accompliBhed,  with  great  ability  and  success,  the  difficult  task  of 
devising  and  bringing  out  the  British  system  of  postage-stamps, 
which  has  been  imitated  by  all  nations ;  and  while  performing 
ezemplarily,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  the  duties  of  his  office  as 
head  of  the  Stamp  Department,  he  invented  various  machines  for 
the  abridgment  of  labor,  which,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  on  his  retirement,  effected  a  permanent 
saving  of  several  thousand  pounds  annually  to  the  department. 
Moreover,  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  first  machine  for  making 
envelopes. 

These  arduous  avocations,  however,  did  not  suffice  for  Mr. 
EUll's  activity,  and  he  spent  much*  of  his  leisure  in  writing  upon  the 
currency  question,  putting  forth  several  original  ideas ;  and,  later, 
in  dealing  with  that  system  of  crime  which,  in  England,  as  in  other 
wealthy,  populous  and  highly  civilized  lands,  has  grown  to  colos- 
sal proix)rtions.  Upon  this  subject  he  wrote  several  valuable 
papers,  which  were  read  at  the  meetings  of  various  associations — 
one  of  them  at  the  International  Prison  Congress,  held  in  London, 
in  1872. 

Several  incidents  in  Mr.  Hill's  life  had  drawn  his  attention  to 
the  subject  of  crime ;  and  he  was  much  impressed  by  the  great 
burden  of  evil  which  is  laid  by  it  upon  society,  and,  ftirther,  by 
the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  offences  against  property  are 
not  of  an  isolated  character,  but  are  the  effect  of  a  system  vast 
and  highly  organized,  and  which,  like  other  such  systems,  is  very 


*  This  Paper,  received  from  Mr.  Alfred  HUl  since  the  Saratog^a  Meeting,  is  printed 
here  as  an  important  contribution  to  the  discussion  opened  by  Mr.  Colby's  Paper 
and  oontlnaed  in  that  of  Mr.  Hamilton  HiU. 
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vulnerable  (for  if  one  of  its  constituent  parts  were  destroyed,  it 
would  be  completely  paralyzed,  like  a  pair  of  scisscHrs  which  had 
lost  its  rivet)  ;  and  that,  consequently,  society  is  on  a  wrong  taic^ 
when,  in  endeavoring  to  repress  crime,  it  so  much  oonfines  its 
endeavors  to  catching  thieves  (whose  numbers  are  vast  and  are 
sure  to  be  continually  recruited,  so  long  as  the  means  of  easUy  and 
rapidly  disposing  of  booty  is  afforded  them),  instead  of  striking  at 
the  capital  which  employs  them,  and  at  the  houses  where  they  are 
harbored  and  their  booty  is  disposed  of.  About  as  reasonaUe 
would  be  an  endeavor  to  get  rid  of  mosquitoes  by  catching  them 
one  by  one,  instead  of  by  draining  the  marshes  where  they  are 
bred. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  enlarge  on  the  burdens  which  are 
entailed  upon  the  community  by  crime ;  to  repress  it,  the  State 
employs  a  vast  body  of  police,  courts  of  justice,  prisons  and 
houses  of  correction,  each  with  a  huge  staff  of  officers.  In  Lon- 
don alone,  the  cost  of  these  several  means  of  suppression,  added 
to  that  of  prosecutions,  &c.,  amounts  to  upwards  of  £1,000,000 
sterling  yearly.  The  total  loss  to  the  community,  however, 
includes  also  the  value  of  the  goods  stolen  or  destroyed  by  the 
plunderers,  together  with  other  costs  and  losses  to  which  individ- 
uals are  put  in  defending  themselves  and  their  property,  and  in 
bringing  their  assailants  to  justice.  How  great  a  mischief  a  thief 
may  cause,  while  gaining  but  a  trifling  benefit  to  himself,  may  be 
estimated  by  a  theft  committed  some  3'ears  ago  at  one  of  the 
Government  departments,  where  a  piece  of  leaden  piping,  for  which 
the  thief  would  get  a  few  pence  from  the  receiver,  was  stolen, 
owing  to  which  all  the  water  escaped  from  a  large  cistern,  soaking 
the  stock  of  coals,  and  thus  stopping  the  working  of  the  steam- 
engine,  which  occasioned  the  wasting  of  the  time  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  work  people  for  many  hours,  and  caused  a  total  damage  of 
about  fifty  pounds ! 

The  aggregate  loss  thus  annually  occasioned  to  the  people  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  by  the  criminal 
S3'8tem  is  estimated  at  £10,000,000  sterling.  And  even  this  vast 
amount  is  exclusive  of  the  worr}-  and  annoyance  which  individuals 
suffer  from  the  dread  of  burglaries  and  depredations,  and  of  the 
corruption  and  degradation  of  so  many  children  of  the  honest 
poor  who  are  drawn  by  temptation  or  force  into  the  vortex  of 
crime ;    and,   indeed,  of   the  misery  sufifered  by  the  criminals 
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themselves,  whose  life  is  well  known  to  be  full  of  pain  and  wretch- 
edness, whether  in  or  out  of  prison — many  of  whom  have  from 
their  birth  been  so  circumstanced  that  to  become  honest  members 
of  society  has  been  almost  impossible. 

That  continuance  of  crime  as  a  system  is  inevitable  (although  of 
course  some  casual  offences  will  always,  to  some  extent,  be  com- 
mitted, until  society  is  in  a  greatly  improved  state),  Mr.  Hill  held 
to  be  an  utter  fallacy ;  a  position  which  it  was  the  main  object  of 
his  writings  to  prove. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  organization  of  crime  is  analogous  to 
that  of  honest  business ;  like  which  it  has  its  operatives,  its  capital- 
ists, and  its  landlords  or  building  owners,  all  of  whom  are  neces- 
sary to  its  successful  working.  Wages,  it  is  true,  are  not  received 
by  the  operatives,  but  the  prices  paid  to  them  for  booty  are 
analogous. 

All  parties  who  knowingly  derive  profit  from  this  trade  are 
morally,  at  least,  as  bad  as  the  thieves — the  receivers  who  make  a 
great  profit  by  the  resale  of  the  booty ;  the  householders  who 
harbor  the  thieves,  and  the  landlords  of  the  premises  where  stolen 
goods  are  dealt  in,  and  to  which  thieves  resort.  The  rent  received 
by  these  persons  is  as  much  tainted  with  crime  as  if  they  had  . 
filched  it  from  the  pockets  of  wa}'farers. 

Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  just  than  vigorous  measures 
against  those  pests  of  society  who  apply  their  property  or  permit 
it  to  be  applied  to  criminal  purposes,  and,  who  are  indeed  morally 
as  bad  as  the  owners  of  pirate-ships. 

But  what  does  the  law  do  ?  Undoubtedly,  it  constitutes  the 
receiving  of  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  be  stolen,  a  felony 
severely  punishable.  But,  owing  to  the  diflSculties  which  it  throws 
in  the  way  of  detection,  the  conviction  of  this  class  of  offenders  is 
rare,  compared  with  the  frequency  of  the  offence ;  probably  not 
one  case  of  receiving  in  five  thousand  is  brought  to  justice.  And 
yet,  if  proper  means  were  adopted,  it  would  be  far  easier  to  catch 
receivers  than  thieves ;  for  the  former,  to  carry  on  their  trade, 
must  have  establishments  known  to  a  large  number  of  persons 
(and  which  indeed  are  known  to  the  police,  or  might  be  so  known 
if  reasonable  diligence  were  employed)  ;  while  the  latter  are  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  The  great  obstacle  in  England,  as  Mr. 
Hill  pointed  out,  is  that  the  offence  of  receiving  is  not  committed 
unless  the  goods  have  been  actually  stolen — and  this,  although  they 
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were  bought  under  circumstancefl  which  must  hare  caused  the 
receiver  to  believe  that  they  were  stolen.  In  illustration  of  this, 
Mr.  Hill  mentions  an  incident  which  happened  in  his  yonnger 
days  when  he  managed  a  copper-rolling  mill  in  Birmingham. 

A  youth  employed  in  the  mill  was  detected  in  carrying  off  a 
heavy  piece  of  copper  secreted  under  his  clothes.  Upon  being 
questioned,  he  stated  that  a  man  who  knew  where  he  worked 
had  incited  him  to  steal  the  copper,  and  promised  him  two  pence 
per  pound  for  what  he  should  bring.  Now  this  copper  was  worth 
ten  pence  per  pound,  even  to  re-melt,  and  it  was  in  an  unfinished 
state  of  manufacture,  and,  consequently,  not  an  article  of  sale. 
Impressed  with  the  importance  of  detecting  the  tempter  of  the 
boy ;  and  finding  that  the  boy,  in  the  hope  of  getting  his  own 
punishment  mitigated,  was  willing  to  carry  the  copper  strai|^i- 
way  to  the  receiver,  as  he  would  have  done  had  the  theft  remained 
undiscovered,  Mr.  Hill  requested  the  chief  of  the  police  to  send  a 
detective  to  follow  the  youth,  and  secure  the  man,  so  soon  as  he 
should  have  purchased  and  taken  possession  of  the  copper. 
This,  however,  the  constable  refused  to  do,  because  he  happoied 
to  know  that,  as  the  control  of  the  copper  had  been  temporazl^ 
recovered,  the  law  would  hold  that  the  character  of  stolen  goods 
no  longer  attached  to  it,  and  hence,  that  an  indictment  for  reedyiDg 
stolen  goods  could  not  be  maintained.  So  that  this  man,  notwith- 
standing his  having  incited  the  theft,  and  obviously  under  the  belief 
that  the  copper  was  stolen  property  (having  bought  it  at  a  fifth  part 
of  its  value,  and  while  in  an  unfit  state  for  sale) ,  was  enabled  to 
escape  with  impunity,  by  virtue  of  an  idle  technicality  which  did  not 
diminish  his  guilt  by  one  iota.  Consequently^,  Mr.  Hill  suggested 
that  the  alteration  of  a  single  word  in  the  law  would  cure  the 
defect,  inserting  '* believing"  instead  of  *' knowing."  Thus,  were 
the  offence  described  to  be  *' receiving  property  believing  it  to 
be  stolen,"  the  all  but  insuperable  difficulty  of  detecting  the  crime 
would  vanish. 

More,  however,  might  be  done  in  the  United  Kingdom,  under  the 
existing  law,  to  repress  crime.  The  acts  relating  to  marine  store 
shops  and  dealers  in  metals,  particularly  against  those  who  have 
no  license,  might  be  more  stringently  enforced,  which  could  easily 
be  done,  as  these  persons  render  themselves  liable  to  penalties  by 
receiving  goods  contrary  to  the  regulations,  whether  stolen  or  not ; 
consequently,  they  can  be  easily  detected  by  employing  persons  to 
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offer  to  sell  to  them.  The  police,  too,  might  keep  a  register  of  all 
houses  known  to  be  used  for  unlawful  purposes,  —  as  harboring 
thieves  or  prostitutes,  receiving  stolen  goods,  gambling,  illicit 
sale  of  intoxicating  liquors,  etc.,  etc., — and  should  inform  the  pro- 
prietors of  such  houses  how  their  property  is  being  used.  This 
register  ought,  also,  to  be  communicated  to  the  local  magistrates, 
who  should  be  empowered,  if  they  deem  fit,  to  publish  it.  Where 
necessary,  special  detective  policemen  should  be  employed  in  find- 
ing out  receivers  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  which,  if  the  law 
about  receiving  was  altered  as  proposed,  might  easily  be  done  by 
setting  snares  for  them — disagreeable  work,  it  is  true,  and  which 
should  be  careflilly  watched  to  prevent  abuses,  but  the  necessity 
of  iuppressing  the  vast  amount  of  evil  caused  by  the  receiving  of 
stolen  goods  would  perfectly  justify  the  course. 

Pawnbrokers  should  also  be  careAiUy  supervised;  for,  though 
no  doubt  the  majority  of  these  tradesmen  conduct  their^business 
in  an  honest  manner,  there  are  not  a  few  who  are  very  careless,  to 
say  the  least,  as  to  what  goods  they  receive  in  pledge ;  and  even 
some  who  are  praised  by  the  police  for  giving  information,  only 
do  so  when  they  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  affair  is  likely  to 
come  out  otherwise. 

But  what  Mr.  Hill  most  strenuously  urged,  is  the  necessity  of 
dealing  with  houses  and  premises  used,  or  allowed  to  be  used,  by 
their  occupants  for  criminal  purposes. 

In  the  first  place,  this  is  obviously  a  verj'  easy  course.  Houses 
cannot  run  away  nor  can  they  be  concealed  ;  they  are,  indeed,  so 
defenceless  that  they  almost  invite  attack ;  and  yet,  to  put  an  end 
to  their  unlawful  use,  would  certainly  annihilate  crime  as  a  system. 
Who  would  steal  goods  which  he  could  not  dispose  of? — and  how 
could  he  continue  his  career  if  he  bad  nowhere  to  lay  his  head  ? 

Many  of  the  thieves'  resorts  are  almost  as  well  known  in  a  town 
as  its  churches  and  public  buildings  ;  and,  indeed,  whole  neighbor- 
hoods are  often  filled  with  such  houses,  many  of  which  are  con- 
structed or  fitted  up  purposely  for  the  accommodation  of  the  class, 
having  numerous  entrances,  trap-doors,  and  other  contrivances  for 
facilitating  concealment  and  escape.  The  prison  chaplain  of 
Birmingham  informed  Mr.  Hill  that  from  one  house  in  that 
borough  he  had  received  thirtj'-five  prisoners.  Besides  the  places 
where  known  evil  characters  are  harbored,  there  are  luring-houses, 
which  clerks  and  shopmen  are  led  to  frequent  by  the  enticement  of 
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women  and  gambling,  and  where  often  strong  drink  is  illicitly  sold. 
Similar  allarements  are  held  out  to  domestic  servants,  who  are 
thus  tempted  to  rob  their  employers. 

The  neighborhoods  of  our  military  establishments  are  often  ccm- 
verted  into  perfect  plagae-spots  by  the  places  of  vicious  retort 
which  spring  up  in  their  neighborhood ;  and  yet  the  House  of 
Commons  struck  out  fh>m  the  Habitual  Criminals'  Bill  danaes 
which  would  have  afforded  some  means  of  attacking  bad  houses. 

To  get  rid  of  houses  used  for  criminal  purposes,  Mr.  Hill  pro- 
posed that  keeping  such  should  be  constituted  a  punishable  oflimoe, 
as  is  now  the  case  with  brothels. 

Further,  an  occupant's  allowing  his  house  to  be  used  for  un- 
lawAil  purposes  should  be  declared  by  law  to  work  a  forfeiture  of 
the  lease,  so  that  the  landlord  would  be  empowered  to  eject  him. 
It  should  be  the  duty  of  the  police  to  give  notice  to  the  land- 
lords of  houses  so  used ;  and  if  after  notice  the  mischief  should 
be  allowed  to  continue,  the  landlord  neglecting  to  take  steps 
against  the  tenant  should  himself  be  liable  to  punishment.  Mr. 
Hill  also  proposed  that  proceedings  should  be  taken  against  the 
house  itself — in  rem^  to  use  a  legal  expression, — that,  upon 
due  proof,  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  court  of  Justice,  of  the  continued 
unlawful  usage  of  a  house,  it  should  be  seized  and  held  for  a 
period,  by  the  State,  without  rent;  and  thus,  where  there  are 
landlords  over  landlords,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  punishment  would 
fall  most  certainly  on  each  in  proportion  to  his  blameworthiness. 
The  immediate  landlord  would  in  many  cases  lose  his  rent  for  the 
period  during  which  the  house  was  held  by  the  authorities ;  Ail 
landlord  would  find  the  security  for  his  rent  diminished;  while 
the  higher  landlord,  if  such  existed,  would  be  in  some  danger  of 
suffering  fVom  the  same  cause.  Thus,  all  persons  connected  with 
the  ownership  of  a  house  would  have  an  interest  in  preventing  its 
use  for  evil  purposes,  instead  of,  as  now,  being  often  induced  to 
permit  that  use  by  the  temptation  offered  by  the  high  rents  whidi 
the  great  gains  of  illicit  practices  can  afford.  A  Judge,  upon  the 
trial  of  a  prisoner,  when  it  comes  out  that  a  house  has  been,  so  to 
say,  an  accomplice  in  the  crime,  should  have  power  to  order  pro- 
ceedings to  be  taken  against  it,  or  even  to  attach  it,  leaving 
those  claiming  rights  over  it  to  prove  their  innocence  if  they  can. 
The  criminal  conviction  of  a  tenant  should  cancel  his  lease  and  de- 
termine his  tenancy,  so  that  his  landlord  might  regain  possession 
of  the  premises. 
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And  this  brings  us  to  the  most  novel  part  of  Mr.  Hill's  scheme ; 
viz. :  his  proposal  that  all  occupants  who  can  prove  that  their 
premises  are  not  used  for  unlawful  purposes  should  be  excused 
ft'om  police-rates  and  prison-rates ;  *  t.  e.,  that  those  rates  should 
be  levied  only  upon  property  used  for  unlawful  purposes.  That 
the  burden  occasioned  by  crime  should  be  borne  only  by  those 
whose  negligence  or  worse  caused  or  assisted  the  evil,  is  obviously 
just,  and  the  great  efficiency  of  the  proposed  mode  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  unlawful  use  of  premises  is  easily  demonstrable. 

Proceedings  which  involve  the  affirmative  proof  of  wrong-doing 
are  always  more  or  less  difficult  and  uncertain,  are  often  unpopu- 
lar, and  are  seldom  systematically  and  vigorously  followed  up. 
This  is  shown  by  the  well-known  uselessness  of  indicting  brothels, 
which  always  spring  up  again,  often  in  localities  where  they  are  far 
more  mischievous  than  before. 

Thus,  a  course  which  would  involve  no  extraordinary  activity  in 
the  authorities, — one,  indeed,  which  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  omit  to  follow,  and  which  would  really  almost  work  itself, 
— is  therefore  the  desideratum. 

If,  then,  all  householders  who  could  show  that  their  premises 
were  not  unlawfully  used  were  exempted  from  the  police  and 
prison  rates,  the  sums  to  be  levied  for  those  purposes  would  have 
to  be  divided  amongst  those  houses  which  remained ;  and  as  these 
would  be  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  —for  the  great 
majority  of  premises  of  all  sorts  are  in  honest  hands  —  these 
rates  would  fall  very  heavily  upon  them,  and  would  cause  many 
occupants  or  their  landlords  to  put  an  end  to  the  unlawful  use ; 
and  as  the  number  of  houses  liable  to  these  rates  diminished,  the 
burden  upon  the  remainder  would  grow  heavier  and  heavier,  until 
it  became  more  than  even  the  most  profitable  of  nefarious  trades 
could  bear,  and  thus  all  unlawful  use  of  premises  would  come  to 
an  end,  and  thieves,  finding  no  harbor  and  no  market  for  their 
booty,  would  be  constrained  either  to  resort  to  honest  occupations 
for  support  or  to  leave  the  country, — and  thus  the  nation  would 
be  relieved  fh)m  the  fearful  incubus  of  systematic  crime,  and 
would  have  to  endure  only  casual  offences,  which  are  few  com- 

•  Since  Mr.  HUl's  writings,  the  English  prisons  have  ceased  to  he  under  the  local 
anthorities,  and  are  aU  in  the  hands  of  the  Crown.  StiU,  a  prison-rate  might  he 
levied  on  the  class  of  property  in  question,  to  recoup  the  Government  for  its  ex- 
penditore  on  prisons. 
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pared  with  those  caused  by  the  criminal  systenny  and  for  tiie 
dimination  of  which  we  must  look  to  education  and  social  impiOT»- 
ment. 

A  modu8  operandi  for  carrying  into  effect  Mr«  Hill's  scheme  was, 
with  his  approbation,  proposed  by  his  Mend,  Mr.  William  Ftoe, 
and  seems  to  be  feasible.    It  is  as  follows : 

**  Let  an  act  of  Parliament  be  passed  authorizing  existing  triba- 
nals  (or  creating  a  new  one  which  might  be  called  *  The  (MmhoMl 
Tax  Exemption  Ck>urt')  to  receive,  publish,  examine,  and  de- 
cide claims  for  exemption.  Its  actions  might  in  some  sort  asaind- 
late  to  that  of  the  Revising  Barrister's  Court  for  settling  the  lists 
of  persons  entitled  to  vote  at  elections  for  members  of  Parliament 

'''The  town  clerk,  chief  of  police,  overseers  of  the  poor,  or 
other  constituted  authority  in  every  place  to  which  the  Act  applied, 
should  receive,  within  a  certain  period  of  the  year  to  be  named, 
the  claims  for  exemption,  which  should  be  made  on  blank  forms 
to  be  furnished,  and  stating  f\ill  particulars.* 

'*  The  lists  of  claimants  to  be  published,  having  first  undergone 
the  scrutiny  of  the  chief  of  police  or  parish  officers,  who  shoold 
be  required  to  affix  the  words  '  objected  to '  opposite  the  descrip- 
tion of  any  premises  known  or  suspected  to  be  used  £6r  an  ill^gd 
purpose. 

''Any  rate-payer  should  also  be  at  liberty,  within  a  certain 
period,  to  send  in  a  '  notice  of  objection '  to  any  particular  preBH 
ises  being  exempted,  if  it  be  known  to  him  that  they  are  used 

illegally.t 

"  These  preliminaries  being  observed,  the  revising  barrister  (or 
by  whatever  other  name  the  tax-exempting  officer  of  the  court  be 
designated)  should  sit  in  public  court  to  go  through  the  list,  each 
claimant  attending  to  substantiate  his  claim,  and  each  objector  his 
objection,  and  so  the  list  of  exemptions  might  be  settled  annually. 

''  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  re-imposition  of  the  tax  by 
the  judge  of  the  court,  at  any  time  (even  before  the  expiration  of 
the  3'ear)   that  it  should  be  proved  to  his  satisfaction  that  the 


*  As  the  number  of  houses  under  suspicion  of  being  unlawftiUy  conducted 
would  be  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  it  would  save  trouble  if  on!/  the 
premises  objected  to  were  comprised  in  the  published  list;  and,  indeed,  both 
trouble  nnd  annoyance  would  be  saved  if  the  forms  were  sent  only  to  the 
houses  objected  to. 

t  To  prevent  the  right  of  objection  from  being  used  for  purposes  of  annoy- 
ance, it  should  be  provided  that  with  each  objection  a  deposit  should  be  made, 
to  meet  any  costs  or  compensation  which  might  be  awarded  by  tlie  court 
Otherwise,  probably,  objections  might  be  made  wholesale  by  the  occupants  of 
bad  premises,  in  order  to  bring  the  system  into  disrepute. 
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premises  had  changed  their  character  or  that  he  had  been  imposed 
upon,  with  power  to  make  the  law  retrospective. 

^^  Bonds  and  securities  might  also  be  required  fh>m  any  of  the 
parties  exempted,  and  penalties  imposed  for  false  information  to 
the  court. 

^^  Relief  also  should  be  given  to  landlords  against  tenants  for 
illegal  use  of  premises,  and  damages  should  be  obtainable  from 
referees  giving  false  characters  of  intending  tenants. 

*'*'  It  might  also  be  required  that  tenants  should  sign  a  declara- 
tion upon  entering  on  the  tenancy. 

^^In  order  to  secure  payment  of  the  heavy  rates  which  would 
fall  on  unexempted  property,  the  premises  themselves  should  be 
liable. 

'^  In  order  to  avoid  opposition,  to  give  a  reasonable  choice,  and 
that  too  much  may  not  be  attempted  at  once,  it  might  be  advisable 
to  make  the  act  in  the  first  instance  permissive,  like  that  of  some 
existing  acts,  with  the  several  towns  and  districts ;  offering,  how- 
ever, some  aid  and  encouragement  for  its  early  adoption. 

*'  During  the  transition  state,  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary 
to  devise  some  means  of  giving  employment  to  those  who,  by  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  may  be  driven  characterless  fVom  their 
present  haunts ;  and  this,  perhaps,  will  be  best  done  through  the 
medium  of  public  works. 

"  We  live  in  a  land  of  precedent;  and  fortunately  we  are  not 
without  precedent  for  a  much  more  summary  dealing  with  the 
haunts  of  vice  and  crime  than  is  now  sought. 

^^  Macaulay's  account  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  frightful  den 
of  crime,  the  Sanctuary  of  Whitefriars  —  'Alsatia,'  as  it  was 
called  — :  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  given  so  lively  a  picture  in 
*The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,'  is  an  instance  in  point.  Some  eight 
hundred  known  cut-throats,  robbers,  receivers  of  stolen  goods, 
brothel-keepers,  etc.,  had  herded  together  in  this  'Sanctuary' 
from  time  out  of  mind,  and  ever  and  anon  sallied  out  for  the  pur- 
poses of  murder  and  robbery,  as  opportunities  offered,  or  as  their 
needs  became  pressing. 

''  At  length  the  public  patience  became  fairly  exhausted ;  men 
aroused  themselves  as  from  a  lethargy ;  supineness  gave  way  to 
alarm  and  resentment ;  the  requisite  powers  were  obtained  from 
the  legislature,  and,  at  one  single  touch  of  a  really  firm  hand,  the 
ranks  of  scoundrelism  were  at  once  broken  and  put  to  the  rout, 
and  the  whole  mass  vanished  as  if  by  magic. 

*'  It  is  much  to  be  .regretted  that  this  eminent  success  did  not 
stimulate  our  ancestors  to  follow  up  their  advantage  by  striking  a 
few  more  blows  whilst  the  enemy  was  at  their  feet.  Had  this  been 
done,  they  might  probabl}*  have  succeeded  in  wholly  depriving  ras- 
cality' of  house  and  harborage  in  their  city.  But  this  task  they 
left  for  their  descendants ;  bequeathing  with  it,  however,  the  ex- 
ample of  their  one  great  and  brilliant  success." 
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is  conGdeatly  gubmitted  that  this  plan  of  making  esemptioo 
m  the  tax  a  privilege,  while  sound  iu  principle,  aud  furnishing 
fvnat  may  be  called  a  natural  stop  froni  the  present  state  of  things, 
under  which  every  one  pays,  ivonld  be  just  and  eminently  safe 
in  practice,  since  it  would  impose  the  task  of  making  out  the  case 
upon  the  party  who  must  needs  be  best  acquainted  with  the  facta, 
viz. ,  the  applicant  himself,  rather  than  upon  an  accuser ;  the  good 
effect  of  which  would  be  to  render  imavailiug  those  manifold 
equivocations.  refiiBaU  to  answer  pertinent  (juestions,  falsification* 
of  names  and  dates,  pleas  of  non  mi  ricordo,  etc.,  by  which  the 
cunning  are  but  too  often  enabh  to  evade  a  direct  accusation, 
even  when  the  case  ia  too  clear  idmit  of  any  moral  donbt ;  for 
the  least  reluctance  to  afford  th  armation  asked,  or  the  stnallGat 
attempt  at  double-dealing — mavui'd  which  would  be  but  little  no- 
ticed in  a  case  where  conviction  and  punishment  were  impending 
—  would  be  quite  enough  to  ensure  the  refusal  of  a  privilege  ;  or 
at  least  to  induce  its  postponement  until  the  arbiter  could  be  made 
better  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  granting  it.  But  no  one  mode 
of  repressing  crime,  however  etBcacions,  should  be  relied  on. 
The  criminal  system,  like  a  beleaguered  town,  should  be  attacked 
at  all  points ;  wherever  a  head  is  lown  above  the  battlemenU  ■ 
Bbot  should  be  Sred  at  it. 
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It  will  be  our  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  inquire  into  the  nature 
of  the  punishment  inflicted  upon  those  who  have  broken  the  laws 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  property,  and  especially  upon  those 
offenders  who  have  been  guilty  of  breaches  of  trust,  or  of  embez- 
zlement. The  crimes  against  property  are  various.  There  is  the 
highwayman,  who  waylays  the  traveller  and  demands  his  money 
or  his  life.  There  is  the  burglar,  who  breaks  into  a  bank,  or  a 
warehouse,  or  a  dwelling,  and  who  threatens  life,  and  sometimes 
takes  it,  in  the  prosecution  of  his  desperate  purpose.  There  is, 
also,  the  clerk  or  the  treasurer,  who  has  used  the  money  of  the 
firm,  or  the  corporation,  or  the  town  or  city  by  which  he  was 
employed ;  and  there  is  the  business  man,  who  has  uttered  a 
promissory  note  with  a  forged  signature  or  indorsement.  All 
these  men  have  committed  crimes,  and  they  all  deserve  to  be 
punished.  Their  crimes  are  all  alike  in  this  respect,  that  they  are 
against  the  sacred  rights  of  property ;  and,  as  our  laws  now  stand, 
they  all  receive  the  same  kind  of  punishment.  The  periods  for 
which  those  of  them  who  are  sent  to  the  State  prison  are  sentenced, 
may  vary,  but  the  discipline  and  general  treatment  to  which  they 
are  subjected,  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  It  is  here  that  the 
inquiry  to  which  we  would  ask  attention,  presents  itself:  Are 
these  men^  and  such  as  they,  all  alike  guilty,  aud  ought  they  all  to  be 
punished  in  the  same  way  9  We  are  not  sure  that  we  are  ready 
with  the  right  answer  to  this  question  ;  but  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  affirming  that  it  is  one  which  deserves  the  thoughtflil  and  can- 
did consideration  of  the  members  of  this  Association,  and  of  every 
man  who  desires  a  humane  as  well  as  just  administration  of  the  laws. 
If  we  visit  one  of  our  State  prisons,  say  in  New  York  or  Massachu- 
setts, we  shall  see  convicted  murderers  and  burglars,  and  men 
who  have  been  found  guilty  of  rape  and  other  brutal  crimes ;  and, 
scatered  among  these — dressed  in  the  same  felon  garb,  working  in 
the  same  shops,  walking  in  the  same  long  and  sad  procession, 
receiving  the  same  rations,  and  occupying  the  same  kind  of  cells — 
we  shall  see  youths,  reared  it  may  be  in  Christian  homes,  who,  in 
some  evil  hour,  have  stolen  from  their  employer's  cash-boxes,  or 
run  away  with  some  of  their  goods ;    and  gray-haired  men,  once 
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tmsted  in  the  conmiiinity,  loved  in. the  church,  and  honored  in  the 
State,  who  have  made  illegal  and  wicked  nse  of  money  entraated 
to  them  for  safe  keeping  bj  their  fellow-dtizenB  or  friends. 
Every  one  of  these  men,  we  shall  be  told,  without  regard  to  Us 
previous  character  or  circamatances,  on  hia  entrance  upon  prison 
life,  was  stripped  of  hia  own  apparel,  and  received  dotfaing  whkh, 
so  far  as  that  which  would  need  to  go  to  the  waah  jraa  concerned, 
he  was  hereafter  to  wear  in  common  with  his  fellow-convicta,  or 
those  of  about  the  same  size  as  himself ;  he  was  no  longer  to  have 
a  shirt  or  a  pair  of  stockings  of  his  own.*  In  all  matters  relating 
to  food,  work,  general  discipline,  and  personal  cleanliness,  he  was 
henceforward  to  be  treated  Just  as  all  the  other  convicts  were 
treated — no  worse  and  no  better.  He  was  to  be  regarded  as  in  no 
way  different  from  any  of  them ;  all  of  them  were  to  be  regarded 
aa  being  as  good  as  he.  Let  us  take  one  glance  at  the  routine  of 
prison  life,  in  order  to  see  how  all  this  appears  when  carried  out 
practically.  Each  shop  has  its  shaving  day,  when,  as  some  of  ns 
have  seen,  a  convict  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  raxor,  appeals 
with  his  high  chair  and  shaving  apparatus ;  it  is  then  the  duty  of 
every  man  in  the  room  to  come  forward  in  his  turn,  to  lather  bin* 
self  with  the  common  brush  fh)m  the  common  shaving-pot,  and 
then  sitting  in  the  chair,  to  submit  to  a  dean  shave.  In  this  and 
in  every  other  particular,  the  rules  and  regulations  will  be  seen  to 
be  the  same  for  all, — that  is  to  say,  for  all  whose  name's  are  not 
upon  the  sick  list.  All  are  treated  as  upon  the  same  footing,  and 
are  governed  from  the  same  point  of  view.  Nor  does  any  degree 
of  present  good  conduct,  or  of  diligence  and  proficiency  in  prescribed  ^ 
labor,  or  of  patient  submission  to  authority,  secure  for  a  convict 
any  immediate  relaxation  in  treatment  or  condition,  although, 
under  an  excellent  system  of  credits,  all  this  does  avail  to  shorten 
the  term  of  his  imprisonment.  There  is,  and  under  existing  laws 
there  must  be,  one  code  of  rules  for  the  hardened  and  for  the 
penitent ;  for  the  confirmed  law-breaker  and  for  the  young  man 
suffering  for  his  first  and  only  criminal  offence.  Further,  in 
certain  extreme  cases,  privileges  are  withheld  A'om  all  the  inmates 
of  a  prison,  and  positive  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  them  all, 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  writer  has  ascertained  that  there  has  been  a 
change  at  Concord  within  the  last  year  in  reference  to  the  use  of  nndei^ 
clothing  by  the  convicts  in  common.  Each  man  there  now  has  his  own  clothlDgf 
which  is  washed,  and  when  washed  is  returned  to  him. 
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because  of  the  msnbordination  of  some  of  their  number.  During 
the  troubles  at  Concord,  not  long  since,  it  became  necessary  to 
confine  all  the  convicts  in  their  cells  for  several  days,  and  to  keep 
them  all  upon  bread  and  water,  because  it  was  found  impossible  to 
single  out  the  turbulent  and  the  rebellious  ones  who  were  endeavoring 
to  promote  a  general  uprising  against  the  prison  authorities. 
Manifestly  this  was  a  hardship  and  an  injustice  to  such  of  the 
number,  whoever  they  were,  who  were  disposed  to  obey  the  rules 
and  to  maintain  good  order,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  within 
prison  walls.  In  saying  all  this,  we  are  making  no  complaint 
against  those  who  stand  at  the  head  of  our  best  penitentiaries. 
Their  duty  is  to  administer,  efficiently  and  impartially,  a  penal 
system  prescribed  for  them  by  legislative  enactment, —  a  system 
which  does  not  recognize  differences  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  prisoners  before  their  conviction  for  crime;  favoritism  on  their 
part  toward  some,  might  be  despotism  as  against  others,  and,  at 
all  events,  would  be  subversive  of  discipline  and  order-  It  is  to 
the  penal  system  itself  we  would  ask  attention. 

Our  objection  to  the  present  system  is,  that,  while  on  a  super- 
ficial examination,  it  may  seem  to  be  impartial  and  equal,  it  is,  in 
fact,  altogether  partial  and  unequal.  The  convicts  at  Concord,  or 
Sing  Sing,  or  Auburn,  may  appear  to  be  suffering  alike  during  the 
several  terms  of  their  imprisonment ;  they  are  all  confined  behind 
prison  bars,  they  all  wear  the  prison  garb,  and  they  all  work  under 
taskmasters ;  but  He  who  knows  all  hearts.  He  who  hears  the 
sighing  of  the  prisoner,  sees  an  almost  infinite  difference  in  the 
degrees  of  their  suffering.  To  many  of  them,  perhaps  to  the  most, 
their  punishment  consists  chiefly  in  the  actual  confinement  and 
personal  restraint  to  which  they  are  subjected,  and  in  being  com- 
pelled to  do  steady  work.  They  lost  little  —  they  had  little  to 
lose,  —  in  the  outside  world  when  they  were  detected  in  and  con- 
victed of  crime  ;  when  their  time  expires,  their  punishment  will  be 
over.  But  there  are  others  to  whom  their  detention  within  stone 
walls  and  behind  iron  bars  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  punishment 
they  are  enduring.  Take  the  case  of  the  young  man,  well  brought 
up,  just  commencing  in  the  world,  whose  prospects  when  he  left 
his  father's  roof  and  his  mother's  immediate  care,  were  as  bright  as 
those  bf  any  young  man ;  but,  led  astray  by  evil  companions,  or 
by  habits  of  self-indulgence  acquired  after  coming  to  the  city,  he 
entered  upon  a  downward  course,  and  soon  had  rendered  himself 
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amenable  to  law.    Or,  take  the  case  of  the  man  of  matore,  or  of 
advanced  age,  who  had  for  years  been  carrying  heavy  burdens 
and  responsibilities,  who  had  long  been  looked  np  to  as  a  leader 
in  great  and  good  enterprises,  and  who,  perhaps,  had  served  the 
State  in  its  councils.    Under  the  pressure  of  some  supposed  or 
actual  necessity,  to  bridge  over  some  chasm  unexpectedly  opening 
at  his  feet,  to  maintain  his  financial  standing  in  some  period  of 
general  embarrassment  and  distrust,  he  made  a  wrongful  use  of 
securities  confided  to  his  keeping,  or  he  borrowed  money  on  forged 
paper.    Before  the  prison  life  of  such  offenders  as  these  had  began 
at  all,  they  had  suffered  beyond  the  power  of  any  of  us  to  conceive. 
In  the  very  hour  of  their  detection  they  lost  character,  influence, 
position.    In  their  ruin  they  may  have  carried  down  with  them 
fViends  and  families.    The  future  for  them  and  theirs  then  became 
black  as  midnight.    All  this  was  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
their  guilt.     ^^  The  way  of  transgressors  is  hard."    They  sufliered, 
also,  and  still  suffer,  in  their  consciences.    We  have  been  told  bj 
wardens  and  chaplains  of  men  under  their  eye  who,  previously  to 
conviction  for  crime,  had  stood  well  in  the  community,  that  they 
were  burdened  with  an  ever-present  consciousness  of  their  goflt, 
both  before  God  and  as  against  their  fellowmen,  and  that  they  were 
crushed  almost  to  the  earth  by  it.    But,  superadded  to  all  diis,  is 
what  these  men,  whether  younger  or  older,  suffered  in  their  man- 
hood on  the  day  of  their  transfer  from  the  jail  to  the  penitentiary, 
and  what  they  have  been  thus  suffering  ever  since.     Let  us 
measure,  if  we  can,  the  personal  degradation  of  which  they  were 
conscious  when  they  were  made  to  assume  the  felon's  dress,  when 
the  wedding  ring  which  they  may  have  worn  was  taken  from  their 
finger,  and  when  the  last  vestige  of  their  former  life,  —  we  might 
almost  say  of  their  former  self,  —  was  stripped  from  them.     And 
this  sense  of  degradation  is  brought  home  to  them,  every  hour  of 
every  day,   not  only  by  the  close  contact  into  which  they  are 
brought  with  the  low,  the  depraved  and  the  abandoned,  but  also 
by  the  knowledge  that  in  the  prison  community,  of  which  they  are 
members,  they  stand  on  the  same  level  in  all  respects  with  them. 
They  cannot,  by  any  proper  use  of  terms,  be  included  within  what 
is  known  as  the  criminal  class ;  and  yet,  by  their  sentence,  they 
are  ranked  with  it,  and,  under  prison  rules,  there  is  no  rccoghition 
of  their  being,  or  ever  having  been,  anything  different.    It  is  this,  m 
connection  with  the  sense  of  their  sin,  and  of  its  other  terrible  con- 
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sequences  upon  themselves  and  others,  that  humbles  them  to  the 
very  dust,  that  destroys  their  manliness,  and  that,  in  some  in- 
stances, threatens  reason  itself ;  but  this,  we  believe,  is  not  gener- 
ally understood  by  the  public,  as  it  thinks  of  the  punishment  which 
has  overtaken  and  overwhelmed  them.  They  are  still  men  ;  they 
have  the  same  sensibilities  and  susceptibilities  as  before ;  the 
amenities  of  decent  life  are  still  as  dear  to  them  as  to  any  of  us, 
and  they  are  yet  capable  of  a  feeling  of  self-respect.  They  have 
sinned  against  society,  and  they  ought  to  be  punished ;  but  how 
far  the  punishment  should  go,  to  what  extent  the  iron  should  be 
driven  into  their  souls,  how  low  down  in  the  depths  of  personal 
degradation  and  despair  they  should  be  thrust,  these  are  questions 
which  both  justice  and  philanthropy  ought  most  seriously  to  pon- 
der. Is  their  offence  against  their  fellow-men  so  much  greater,  so 
much  more  perilous  to  society  than  that  of  the  ruffians  bj^  whose 
side  they  work,  or  on  whose  shoulders  they  place  their  hands  as 
they  march  in  line  across  the  yard  to  and  from  the  shops  and  their 
cells,  that  their  punishment  should  be  made  so  much  greater? 
From  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must  suffer  vastly  more  than 
men  around  them,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to  lose  by  their  detec- 
tion in  crime,  and  who  have  little  that  is  pleasureable  to  recall 
as  they  think  of  the  past,  except  the  freedom  from  which  they  are 
temporarily  or  permanently  restrained.  The  suffering  of  which 
the  mind  is  capable  is  unspeakably  greater  than  anything  which 
can  be  inflicted  on  the  ph3'sical  frame ;  and  from  this  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  men  of  whom  we  are  speaking.  For  their  sense  of 
shame,  for  their  unavailing  regrets,  for  their  past,  forfeited  and 
ruined,  for  their  future  ruined  also,  there  is  no  help,  certainly,  no 
human  help.  Remorse  will  gnaw  at  their  hearts  while  they  live, 
although,  perhaps,  when  they  appear  in  the  world  again,  they  may, 
if  the}'  are  able  to  hold  up  their  heads  at  all,  put  on  a  brave 
exterior  and  a  placid  countenance.  But  should  not  all  this  be 
taken  into  consideration,  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
penalty  to  be  visited  upon  them.  The  law  does  not  intend  to 
punish  them  in  any  spirit  of  hate.  It  has  no  blind  vengeance  to 
wreak  upon  them.  They  are  not  outlaws ;  but  they  are  to  be 
dealt  with  under  law,  sternly  yet  justly,  with  a  certain  reference  to 
the  moral  impressions  to  be  wrought  upon  them,  as  well  as  in  view 
of  thQ  crimes  committed  b}'  them.  Granted,  that  they  sinned 
against  greater  light  than  did  many  of  those  in  whose  ranks  they 
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now  find  themselves ;  that  in  this  respect  their  transgression  was 
the  more  flagrant,  and  that  they  deserve  a  proportionately  greater 
punishment.  Have  we  not  shown  that,  Independently  of  the 
penalties  inflicted  upon  them  by  the  laws  which  they  have  brok^, 
they  have  suffered,  and  are  continually  suffering  in  their  inmost 
souls  and  in  their  outward  conditions,  incomparably  more  than  the 
ordinary  convict  by  their  side  could  possibly  imagine?  We  repeat 
it.  they  are  still  men,  and  they  are  suffering  in  all  their  manhood, 
and  this  should  be  taken  into  the  account  by  the  law  in  dealing 
with  them  as  criminals. 

The  principle  of  classification  has  been  accepted  as  fundamental 
in  all  recent  endeavors  to  elevate  and  humanize  prison  manage- 
ment and  prison  discipline  As  the  result,  we  have  tJie  Elmira 
reformatory  in  New  York,  and  the  Sherbom  prison  for  women  in 
Massachusetts.  We  would  suggest  that  the  next  step  should  be 
an  attempt  to  separate  between  convicts  <^  the  so-called  criminal 
class,  and  men  who,  for  the  first  time,  have  been  found  guilty  of 
breaches  of  trust  or  of  forging  names  upon  business  paper  and 
other  evidences  of  debt  except  bank  notsis.  With  regard  to  most 
of  them,  it  is  morally  certain  that  they  will  never  be  guilty  of 
these  crimes  again ;  their  contrition  is  thorough,  and  no  exoep- 
tional  severity  of  punishment  is  necessary  in  order  to  secure  thmr 
reformation.  The  two-fold  purpose  to  be  aimed  at  in  their  con- 
viction and  sentence  is  the  vindication  of  the  law  they  have  broken 
and  the  deterrence  of  others  from  the  commission  of  the  same 
crimes.  Would  not  this  purpose  be  attained  by  sending  such 
guilty  men  as  we  have  described  to  our  jails,  instead  of  to  our 
penitentiaries  ?  They  would  be  deprived  of  their  freedom ;  they 
should  be  required  to  labor ;  and  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  penalty 
laid  upon  them  should  add  somewhat  to  the  disgrace  which  their 
detection  and  conviction  must  inevitably  and  in  large  measure 
bring,  as  we  believe  it  should,  would  not  this  be  sufldcientl}'  accom- 
plished by  their  sentence  to  imprisonment  in  the  county  jails? 
Or,  if  they  must  go  to  the  penitentiaries,  why  may  they  not  be 
placed  in  a  ward  by  themselves,  where  the  more  severe  prison  rules 
made  necessary  by  the  lawless  and  abandoned  character  of  a 
majority  of  the  community,  might  be  relaxed  for  them  ?  To  the 
credit  of  the  late  warden  of  the  Massachusetts  State  prison  let  it 
be  said  that  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  convicts  were  removed  fVom 
Charlestown  to  the  new  buildings  at  Concord,  he  called  together 
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some  of  the  men,  whose  names  many  of  us  know  well,  and  asked 
them  whether  he  could  trust  to  their  honor  during  the  period  and 
process  of  their  transfer,  not  to  attempt  an  escape ;  and  on  receiv- 
ing  their  assurance  that  he  could,  he  told  them  that  he  should  not 
pat  handcuffs  upon  them  on  the  journey.  Of  course  not  one  of 
them  broke  his  pledge ;  not  to  say  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them 
still  had  a  sense  of  personal  honor  remaining  to  them,  what  had 
they  to  gain  by  attempting  to  run  away ;  where  could  they  go,  to  be 
safe  from  rearrest ;  where  would  they  desire  to  go  ?  To  them  the 
idea  of  meeting  their  fellow-men  again  is  only  less  terrible  than 
that  of  remaining  while  they  live  where  they  now  are ;  and  the 
only  consideration  which  makes  the  thought  of  that  meeting  tolera- 
ble, as  they  anticipate  it,  is  that  they  will  have  submitted  to,  and 
paid,  the  full  penalty  imposed  by  the  law  which  they  have  b]X)ken. 
For  them,  therefore,  and  for  their  safe  detention  in  confinement, 
no  extraordinary  rigor  in  prison  discipline  is  required. 

Precisely  how  and  where  the  lines  should  be  drawn  in  the  new 
classification  which  we  suggest,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  say  in  this 
paper.  It  will  be  no  easy  task  to  draw  them  aright,  so  as  to  do 
justice  to  all, — so  as  to  leave  out  the  faintest  suspicion  of  partiality 
or  unfairness.  But  the  difiSculties  in  the  way,  if  the  end  proposed 
to  us  be  right,  should  not  be  allowed  to  hinder  or  discourage  us. 
If  a  wrong  has  been  pointed  out  which  ought  to  be  redressed,  in- 
telligent and  upright  men  can  and  will  show  themselves  able  to 
correct  it. 

We  believe  also  that  the  individuality  of  the  criminal  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  dealing  with  him  within  prison  walls ; 
certainly  more  than  it  is  in  some  of  our  penal  institutions. 

This  is  not  the  occasion  for  considering  the  broad  question  of 
prison  management ;  but  we  must  refer  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary 
in  Philadelphia  in  this  connection,  not  for  the  purpose  of  discuss- 
ing what  is  known  as  the  l^eparate  System,  but  only  to  brinrg  to 
view  one  feature  of  it,  which  may  be  suggestive  in  connection 
with  our  subject.  Under  that  system  the  individuality  of  each 
prisoner  seems  to  be  recognized  and  respected.  P^ach  is  isolated 
ttom  his  fellow  convicts,  and  ho  stands  upon  his  own  proper 
level,  whatever  that  maj-  be.  There  is  no  common  and  low  level, 
to  which  all  are  brought  down  by  an  inexorable  law.  They  do  not 
all  wear  the  same  distinctive  garb ;  they  are  supplied  with  a  suita- 
ble dress,  but  it  is  not  uniform.    Each  man  has  his  own  under- 
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olotfaing  and  stockings,  which  are  regularly  returned  fVom  the  waai 
to  him.  Each  is  supplied  with  ii  razor  once  a  week,  and  he  msj 
shave  himself  as  he  pleases,  or  not  at  all.  This  may  seem  to 
some  to  be  a  sUght  matter,  hut  it  is  not  so ;  it  implies  a  great  deal. 
Each  convict  may  have  in  his  rooms,  books,  musical  instruments, 
or  whatever  he  desires  to  have  there  for  his  instraction  or  im- 
proveoieut,  being  governed  by  his  indiridnal  needs  in  this  resjieel. 
In  a  word,  the  sense  of  personal  degradation  does  not  seem  to  be 
so  utter  and  so  absolute  in  the  Philadelphia  Penitcutiary,  as  at  Con- 
cord or  Sing  Sing:  the  manhood  of  the  prisoner  who  baa  fallen 
from  a  position  of  respect  and  confidence  in  the  community  does 
not  strike  the  visitor  as  being  so  utterly  wrecked. 

The  subject  was  pressed  uijou  the  consideration  of  the  writm  J 
of  this  paper  by  a  series  of  visits  which  it  was  his  duty  as  a  me[ib4 
l>er  of  a  legislative  committee  to  make  to  various  penal  instito-' 
tions.  Ho  had  much  conversation  with  oflleials  in  I'eference  to  the 
class  of  prisoners  which  he  has  been  describing,  and  he  was  much 
impressed  by  the  testimony  which  came  to  him  as  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  most  of  these  men  bore  the  punishment  to  which 
they  had  been  condemned.  He  was  moved  by  what  he  saw  of 
them,  in  their  moral  degradation  and  social  ruin  ;  and  the  question 
arose  in  his  mind,  and  has  since  been  presenting  itself  continually. 
ia  it  necessary  for  llie  vindiealion  of  law  and  for  the  safety  of 
society,  that  these  men  should  be  punished  in  the  way  and  to  the 
ext«nt  described.  This  question  he  now  submits  to  the  department 
of  jurisprudence  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  and, 
through  it,  to  thoughtful  men  everywhere.  No  hanu  can  result 
IVom  an  intelligent  consideration  of  it ;  and  the  discussion  may 
prepare  the  way  for  another  step  forward  in  the  reform  of  penal 
legislation.  Every  step  thus  far  taken  in  the  prt^ress  of  this 
reform  has  demonstrated  that  the  best  security  of  society  is  pnv 
moted  by  the  infliction  of  penalties  for  crime  which  are  oeitfaer  too 
light  nor  too  severe.  Of  the  two  extremes  of  laxity  and  of  undns 
severity  in  punishment,  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  irtlich  Is 
the  more  pernicious. 
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Mr.  President  and  Ladies  and  Gentlemen : 

I  think  myself  happy  on  this  occasion,  both  in  the  subject  and 
in  the  audience :  in  the  subject,  because  the  truth  in  the  premises 
is  so  self-evident,  the  facts  and  their  lesson  lie  so  obviously  on  the 
surface,  that  the  views  which  will  be  advanct  will  readily  secure 
the  assent  even^f  persons  far  less  acute  than  those  whom  I  now 
have  the  honor  to  address ;  in  the  audience,  because,  if  it  should 
chance  that  anything  which  is  suggested  seems  at  all  unfamiliar, 
yet  I  know  that  it  will  be  received  with  that  candor,  with  that 
hospitality  to  new  ideas,  which  has  at  all  times  been  a  cherisht 
tradition  of  this  body.  I  cannot  forget  that  it  has  been  your 
honorable  mission  to  blaze  the  pathway  through  wilds  untrodden 
before,  to  be  discoverers  and  pioneers ;  I  cannot  forget  that  Civil 
Service  Reform  found  a  hearing  on  your  platform  when  it  was  a 
homeless  infant,  with  nothing  in  the  world  but  a  future,  long 
before  the  professional  politician  deemed  it  worthy  of  the  eulogy  of 
his  malediction. 

THE    IDEAL   ALPHABET. 

An  ideally  perfect  alphabet  would  be  one  in  which  each  variation 
in  sound,  however  slight,  would  be  represented  by  a  symbol  which 
should  always  be  one  and  the  same,  and  each  symbol  should 
always  represent  one  and  the  same  sound ;  in  which  each 
short  vowel  sound,  by  being  prolonged,  should  produce  its  coitu- 
sponding  long  vowel,  and  in  which  this  relation  of  the  two  should 
be  indicated  by  the  symbol ;  thus,  short  i  as  in  (7,  when  prolonged, 
becomes,  not  loug  I  in  like^  but  long  c  in  feel.  Each  double  sound 
would  be  represented  by  the  conjoined  symbols  of  the  sounds 
which  form  it.  Thus,  on  in  foul^  by  ao  (ah-o).  In  the  ideal 
perfect  alphabet,  each  letter  would  be  sounded ;  no  letters  would 
be  silent.  Each  symbol  would,  by  its  form,  indicate  the  position 
of  the  vocal  organs  in  its  pronunciation,  so  as  to  suggest  to  every 
one,  of  whatever  race  or  tongue,  the  same  sound.  This  ideal  I  do 
not  expect  to  see  realized  at  once  ;  nor  is  it  needful  for  practical 
purposes,  or  even,  perhaps,  desirable. 
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A  practical- ideal  alphabet  would  be  one  in  wbieh  eacli  importAot 
variation  iw  sound  should  be  repreaonted  by  a  syiubol  of  which  it 
alioiild  Iiave  tlie  monopoly  (if  I  may  venture  on  that  hated  word), 
wliilo  each  symbol  ^ain  should  be  sounded,  and  would  rupreseat 
a  distinct  sound.  In  achieving  this  state  of  things  without  the 
introduction  of  any  new  and  strange  characters,  we  have  maile  u 
near  an  approach  as  seems  practicable  at  present  to  an  ideal 
alphabet. 

THE    ACTL'AL. 

But,  instead  of  this  practical  ideal,  what  do  we  see,  when  our 
eyes  fall  on  the  English  Alphabet. 

Fai'don  me ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  tedious ;  but  may  I  ask  you  to 
take  a  little  ramble  through  the  alphabet,  using  our  eyes  and  ears 
as  we  go. 

We  find  that  the  letter  A  represents  tire  sounds,  as  in  /al,JiU«t 
father,  fall  and  fare.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  sound  of  a  long  is 
represented,  as  in  fate,  iu/at7,  in  fetgH,  in  eigtd,  and  I  know  not 
what  beside.  The  hroad  sound  is  represented  as  ia  fail,  in  attgnr, 
and  in  atal. 

B  hiiB  but  one  sound  when  sounded  at  all ;  but  it  partakes  of 
the  surrounding  silence  in  damb;  while  in  lamb,  it  does  not  utter 
a  bleat  that  could  be  beard  by  the  moat  keen-eared  dam. 

C  baa  two  sounds,  one  of  which  is  slolcii  from  k,  and  the  other 
from  s.  You  remember  that  Sheridan's  tragedy  "Pizarro"  was 
not  written  till  the  last  minute.  In  fact,  there  was  no  rehearsal, 
and  the  performers  had  to  learn  the  closing  scenes  while  the  earlier 
scenes  were  being  acted.  One  of  the  actors  had  to  speak  the  part 
containing  the  clause :  "  On  yonder  hill,  we  found  an  old  Cacique." 
He  rendered  it:  "On  yonder  bill,  we  found  an  old  Ka-ki-kQ." 
Sometimes  c  is  dumb,  as  in  hammock. 

D  is  pronounct  d,  when  it  is  not  pronounct  t  as  in  laAed. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  letter  E  is  the  bright  consummate  flower 
of  unreason  in  our  alphal^et.  I  cannot  say  how  many  sounds  e, 
alone,  or  in  several  combinations,  represents.  Truly  their  name 
is  legion.  And  the  long  sound  of  c  is  represented  by  le,  by  te^u, 
by  ay,  quay,  by  ea,  p?ea,  by  ee,  feel,  by  i,  unique,  by  eo,  peopU, 
by  OB,  phcenix,  by  ey,  key,  by  ei,  leisure,  by  ie,  belief,  by  e,  0(MI> 
pl^e;  nor  do  I  know  that  the  list  is  yet  eshaustive. 

F  has  the  sound  of  v  in  of.  And  the  f  sound  may  be  represented 
by  f,  or  ph,  or  gh. 
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G  has  the  sound  of  g  in  ^m,  and  of  g  in  gallon;  nor  can  any 
human  being  tell  when  it  is  hard  and  when  it  is  soft,  except  that 
it  is  always  hard  to  the  pupil,  and  never  a  soft  thing  to  the  infant 
speller,  who  does  not  know  whether  the  word  which  he  sees  is  the 
gill  which  supports  the  life  of  the  fish,  or  a  gill  of  brandy  which 
drowns  the  man  ;  he  wonders  to  see  it  hard  in  gallows  and  soft  in 
goal^  hard  in  get  and  soft  in  gem,  G  is  dumb  in  gnash  and  gnat 
wad  feign;  and,  when  aided  and  abetted  by  h,  it  may  stand  for 
anything  under  heaven. 

H  may  be  an  aspirate ;  or  it  may  be  silent,  as  at  the  beginning 
of  hour,  or  at  the  end  of  burgh;  with  g  prefixed,  it  may  give  us 
plough^  or  doughy  or  enough,  or  through,  or  hough. 

I  may  be  long  or  short ;  nor  can  we  tell  whether  it  is  long  as  in 
finite,  or  short  as  in  infinit;  while  the  sounds  of  short  i  and  of 
long  i  are  represented  by  various  combinations.  I,  when  following 
8  in  the  combination  sum,  has  the  force  of  h. 

J  is  a  reasonably  honest  letter ;  (how  depressing  its  loneliness !) 
but  it  is  robbed  of  its  rightful  office  by  g. 

K  has  but  one  sound,  when  sounded  ;  but  it  is  silent  (perhaps- 
from  shame)  in  introducing  knave. 

L  has  but  one  sound,  if  any ;  but  it  is  silent  (strangely  enough) 
in  talk. 

M,  too,  though  it  is  never  sounded  like  z  (I  don't  know  exactly 
why  not) ,  yet  is  dumb  in  mnemonics. 

N  is  silent  in  condemn. 

O  has  three  sounds  (only  two  of  which  by  any  possibility  belong 
to  it),  as  in  hot,  in  hole,  and  in  who;  and  its  long  sound  may  be 
eixpresst  in  fourteen  ways,  as  in  go,  oh,  note,  boat^  toe,  yeoman, 
soul,  row,  owe.  sew,  hautboy,  beau,  mauve,  though. 

P  has  its  own  sound,  but  it  is  silent  in  psychology ;  and,  when  it 
combines  with  h,  it  has  the  sonnd  of  f  in  philosophy,  or  of  v  in 
phial  and  Stephen.  And  in  that  monster  of  orthography  (or  rather 
of  heterography) ,  phthisic  (a  word  which  anybody  ought  to 
be  ashamed  to  spell  correctly),  the  ph  is  dumb. 

Q  is  wholly  superfluous,  doing  nothing  that  cannot  be  better 
done  by  k. 

R,  in  colonel^  is  represented  (or  misrepresented)  by  lo  (kumel) . 

S  has  the  sound  of  s  and  of  z,  with  no  means  of  knowing  when 
it  is  one,  and  when  the  other. 

T  has  its  own  sound,  though  the  sound  is  often  represented  by 
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final  ed;  and,  also,  when  combined  with  i  before  on^  it  has  the 
sound  sh,  ahon.  When  combined  with  h,  it  gives  one  soand  in 
thifij  another  in  thine^  and  still  another,  in  thyme. 

U  has  four  sounds,  as  in  rum^  in  ruin,  in  tune^  and  in  bumf; 
while  its  long  sound  is  represented  by  e«;,'and  by  oo.  It  also  has 
the  force  of  w  after  q ;  it.  is  silent  in  guilt;  in  catalogue^  and  the 
like,  the  ue  seems  to  me  like  the  tail  of  the  anthropoid,  which  will 
drop  off  with  a  higher  development. 

y  has  one  sound ;  but  the  sound  has  two  symbols,  v  and  f. 

W,  as  a  vowel,  is  a  pure  superfluity  (though  not  a  luxuiy), 
doing  the  work  of  u ;  and,  as  a  consonant,  it  is  silent  in  te/ko,  and 
wJiolej  and  otoe^  and  row. 

X  is  ks  and  gz,  with  no  means  of  distinction ;  also  z,  as  in  Xennh 
pTion. 

Y,  as  a  consonant,  does  an  honest  work ;  but,  as  a  vowel,  it  is 
useless,  doing  the  work  of  t. 

Z  has  but  one  sound ;  but  it  has  to  share  that  sound  with  s. 

Thus,  out  of  the  twenty-six  letters,  there  is  not  one  of  whioh 
'we  can  say  that  it  represents  always  one  and  the  same  sound — a 
sound  which  it  has  all  to  itself, — and  that  it  is  always  sounded. 

Mr.  Meiklejohn,  late  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the  Endowed 
School  Commission  for  Scotland,  says : 

"  There  are  38  distinct  sounds  in  our  spoken  language ;  and 
there  are  about  400  symbols  (simple  and  compound)  to  represent 
these  38  sounds ;  in  other  words,  there  are  400  servants  to  do  the 
work  of  38.  Of  the  2G  letters,  15  have  acquired  a  habit  of  hiding 
themselves ;  they  are  written  and  printed,  but  the  ear  has  no 
account  of  them.  Fourteen  vowel  sounds  have  190  printed  sym- 
bols."     ■ 

Really,  it  seems  as  though  a  statement  of  the  case  precluded  the 
need  of  argument,  as  though  every  candid  person  would  be  ready 
to  sa}'  with  Bishop  Thirlwall : 

'*  I  look  upon  the  establisht  system  of  spelling  (if  an  accidental 
custom  may  be  so  called)  as  a  mass  of  anomalies,  the  fruit  of 
ignorance  and  chance,  equally  repugnant  to  good  taste  and  to 
common  sense." 

If  it  were  proposed  to  introduce  such  a  sj^stem,  we  should  cry 
out  in  amazed,  indignant  horror ;  nothing  makes  it  tolerable,  for 
an  instant,  save  the  fact  that  we  were  ))orn  into  it.  and  that  we 
had  become  wonted  to  all  these  atrocities  before  we  had  sufficient 
power  of  reason  to  understand  how  monstrous  they  are. 
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Bat  let  not  the  fact  that  we  have  become  callous  to  the  joke 
prevent  as  from  looking  at  the  facts. 

EVILS. 

The  present  spelling  imposes  a  very  heavy  burden  on  the  young 
of  each  advancing  generation.  It  exacts  from  them  a  vast  amount 
of  painful  toil.     A  teacher,  quoted  by  Max  Miiller,  says : 

'^An  average  chUd,  beginning  school  at  7,  ought  to  be  able  to 
read  the  New  Testament  fluently  at  11  or  12  years  of  age."  And 
another,  quoted  by  the  same,  sa^'s:  ^'It  takes  from  6  to  7  years 
to  learn  the  arts  of  reading  and  spelling  with  a  fair  degree  of  intel- 
ligence." 

But  a  reliable  gentleman  in  England  says : 

''  My  little  son,  now  a  few  months  more  than  four  years  old, 
will  read  any  phonetic  book  without  the  slightest  hesitation.     The 
hardest  words  or  the  longest  names  in  the  Old  or  New  Testament' 
form  no  obstacle  to  him.     And  how  long  do  you  think  it  took  me 
to  impart  to  him  this  power?    Something  less  than  eight  hours." 

And  another  gentleman,  speaking  of  the  phonetic  method,  says : 

"  I  have  taught  poor  children  in  Glasgow  to  read  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount  after  a  course  of  exercises  extending  over  no  more  than 
six  hours." 

This  is  not  strange .  It  is  very  easy  for  children  to  learn  88  symbols 
representing  ZS  sounds ;  but  to  learn  400  symbols  is  a  much  harder 
task.  But  these  400  symbols  are  purely  arbitrary  in  their  office ; 
in  fact,  the  child  has  to  learn  each  word  of  the  118,000  separately. 
And  then,  when  you  think  of  the  new  editions  of  the  unabridged 
Webster  and  Worcester,  with  10,000  new  words,  I  wonder  that  the 
children  do  not  unite  to  nihilize  the  lexicographers. 

The  state  of  things  would  not  be  so  horribly  bad,  if  we  recog- 
nized the  facts  and  acted  accordingly,  and  if  we  adopted  the 
'*  word-method  "  of  learning  words  as  words,  and  not  by  the  sev- 
eral letters.  As  things  go,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  only  true  mode 
of  learning  to  read. 

But  according  to  the  prevalent  modes,  the  task  is  gigantic,  and 
often  insuimountable. 

And  all  this  is  needless ;  for  a  child  ought  to  learn  to  read  with 
as  little  difficulty  as  he  learns  to  talk. 

Our  present  spelling  robs  the  children  of  some  of  their  best 
years,  years  during  which  they  might  be  gaining  much  useful 


knowledge  on  all  subjects.  Auii,  after  this  migbtj-  price  is  paid, 
we  do  uot  get  the  equivalent.  People  do  not  know  how  lo  read 
fluently,  or  how  to  spell  with  ease  and  correctness.  Joseph  Angus, 
D.D,,  of  Enghind,  President  of  Regent's  Park  College,  one  of  lie 
English  Committee  of  Revision,  says : 

"  This  plague  of  spelling  ia  a  plague  that  meets  us  all.  Eightecn- 
nineteeuths  of  the  men  who  fail  in  the  civil  sen'ice  examinatioiu 
fail  in  impelling.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say  that  I  someLimes  do  not 
know  how  to  spell  a  word  until  I  put  it  down  in  writing.  .  .  . 
An  enormous  amount  of  time  is  wasted  in  that  way  by  all  elaseea. 
But  what  I  feel  most  of  all  is  that,  out  of  the  scanty  time  allowed 
for  education  in  the  eleTneutary  schools,  one  year  at  least  should 
be  literally  wasted  in  what  is  woi-se  than  uselass,  simply  puzzling 
the  child." 

Consider  the  harm  to  the  child's  mind,  to  his  reasoning  powers. 
WeBayfohim.  "Here  is  this  letter  ;  it  has  this  sound,  this  force." 
But  ho  then  finds  that  it  b  purely  a  matter  of  chance  wbetlier  it 
has  this  sound,  or  something  utterly  different.  Suppose  we  should 
aay  :  "  '2  and  2  make  4  ; "  and  then  the  child  should  find  that,  if  It 
is  apiiles,  2  and  2  make  5  ;  if  marbles,  they  make  3  ;  if  plums,  B ; 
and  if  [lotatoes,  7,  We  destroy  or  injure  reliance  on  general  laws, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  mental  habits.  In  fact,  that 
the  minds  of  the  ebililrcu  nri'  not  ruined,  is  a  result  that  I  can 
only  explain  on  the  basis  of  the  Providence  that  watches  over 
children  and  drunken  people  and  America. 

And  then  the  injustice.  The  most  sensible,  rational,  thoughtfbl 
child  is  the  worst  off.  The  child  who  hasn't  an  idea,  who  takes 
what  he  is  told,  who  repeats  a  rule  without  thinking  that  it  haa  any 
meaning,  this  child  learns  all  the  words  that  his  memory  can  cany. 
But  the  child  who  thinks,  who  cannot  understand  how  e-i-g-h-t  can 
spell  at,  who  supposes  that  a  law  must  have  some  meaning,  thia 
child  is  not  a  speller ;  and  he  is  always  in  disgrace. 

I  look  on  such  a  word  as  e-i-g-h-t  as  a  di^race  to  the  morals 
and  common  sense  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  The  word  is  a 
fraud  i  out  of  the  five  letters,  only  one  has  the  sound  that  belongs 
to  it. 

It  is  because  the  child's  moral  nature  has  great  staying  powers 
that  it  is  not  wholly  perverted.  Wc  say  :  "  final  e,  when  silent, 
makes  the  vowel  of  the  syllable  long,"  So  the  child  says,  "b-a-d-e, 
bade;"  and  we  say,  "  no ;  Utat  ia  b&d."   The  child  saya  "deffnte,*" 
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and  we  say,  ^^  Oh,  no,  that  is  definttJ*  Silent  e  is  a  lie.  Troth 
maj*  lie  at  the  bottom  of  a  well ;  but  it  certainly  does  not  lie  in  the 
primer. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  his  wonderful  novel,  "  The  Caxtons,"  only  gives 
voice  to  the  feeling  which  I  am  sure  we  all  have,  when  he  says : 

^'A  more  lying,  round-about,  puzzle-headed  delusion  than  that 
by  which  we  confound  the  clear  intellect  of  truth  in  our  spelling, 

was  never  concocted  by  the  father  of  falsehood How 

can  a  system  of  education  flourish  that  begins  by  so  monstrous  a 
falsehood,  which  the  sense  of  hearing  suffices  to  contradict?" 

And,  if  such  are  the  obstacles  with  minds  of  the  better  class, 
how  insuperable  these  obstacles  to  minds  that  have  behind  them 
generations  of  ignorance,  as,  for  example,  the  Freedmen,  and  the 
armies  of  illiterates  and  their  children  who  land  in  thousands  each 
day  on  our  shores.  We  make  it  almost  impossible  for  plain  people 
to  read  the  Constitution ;  and  then  we  wonder  that  we  have  illiter- 
ate voters. 

THE  UIOVEBSAL  LANGUAGE. 

We  all  hope  that  the  English  will  be  the  universal  language ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  much  to  encourage  this  belief.  Ours  is  the 
only  leading  language  that  is  philosophical  and  natural  in  its  gen- 
ders. The  external  conditions  point  to  its  becoming  universal. 
The  English-speaking  race  is  the  one  colonizing  race.  Already 
the  English  tongue  prevails  in  the  British  islands,  in  North  Amer- 
ica, in  the  south  of  Asia,  in  South  Africa,  in  Australia,  and  in 
many  of  the  great  islands.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that,  while  the 
population  of  France  doubles  in  140  years,  and  of  Italy  in  135 
years,  in  England  it  doubles  in  56  years,  and  in  America  in  25 
years.  It  is  estimated  that,  in  200  years,  Italian,  French,  German 
and  Spanish  will  be  spoken  by  788,000,000,  while  English  will  be 
spoken  by  1,837,000,000.  But,  in  fact,  these  figures  are  not  large 
enough.  They  do  not  allow  for  the  fact  that,  as  a  language  becomes 
more  and  more  important,  becoming  the  language  of  business  and 
of  the  courts  of  law,  more  and  more  it  will  be  adopted  by  the  mil- 
lions of  mankind ;  thus  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  Eng- 
lish will  be  spoken  by  the  250,000,000  of  Victoria's  East  Indian 
subjects. 

Surely  we  must  rejoice  in  this  future  ;  not  alone  from  our  pride 
of  race  and  tongue,  but  because  English  is  the  language  of  pro- 
gress, of  intelligence,  of  liberty.    It  is  the  language  of  the  Declara- 
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tioQ  of  Independence,  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  of  the  Habens  CorpW  1 
Act.  Where  the  Enghsh  language  goes,  there  rchgious  fVeedom  ] 
goes,  there  republican  institutions  go. 

But  there  is  an  obstacle  to  the  universality  of  English.  Baring; 
the  Centennial  Exhibition,  my  fiiend,  J.  M.  Gregory.  LL.  D,  (who 
addresst  this  body  two  years  ago),  was  a  member  of  the  Jury  on 
Education.  The  Jury  compriaed  gentlemen  from  all  nations.  Some 
of  these  gentlemen  from  foreign  lauds  said  to  Dr.  Gregory :  "  We 
hope  that  Esglieh  will  be  the  universal  tongae  ;  we  want  it  to  Iw 
so ;  but  the  want  of  agreement  between  the  spelling  and  the  pro- 
Duneiation  is  an  obstacle  that  seems  iueuruioiiu table." 

Permit  me  to  here  quote  from  the  greatest  man  now  using  tlie 
English  language,  the  pride  of  the  English -speaking  race,  tbe 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  : 

"  I  often  think  (says  Mr.  Gladstone)  that  if  I  were  a  foreigner 
and  had  to  set  about  learning  English,  1  should  go  mad.  I  can 
houestJy  say,  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  is  that  he  learns  to  pro- 
Dounce  English,  when  I  take  into  account  the  total  absence  ot 
rule,  method,  and  system,  and  of  the  auxiliaries  that  people 
usually  get  when  they  have  to  acquire  sometliing  diUicult  or 
attainment." 

Now,  shall  we  allow  this  dreadful  obstacle  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  the  universal  diffusion  of  the  luiiguc  that  carries  willi  it  tbe 
promise  of  human  elevation  and  advancement,  or  shall  we  impose 
a  needless  and,  therefore,  a  cruel  burden  on  the  coming  thousands 
of  millions  who  will  speak  the  English  tongue  ;  or  shall  we,  on  the 
other  hand,  try  to  remove  this  clog  and  burdeu  by  making  the 
spelling  of  the  language  rational  and  simple,  instead  of  being 
complex,  unspeakably  difficult,  and  utterly  irrational? 

"  But  what  do  you  propose?"  I  hear  it  asked. 

A  REMEDT   PBOPOSED. 

For  one  thing,  I  would  not  introduce  any  new  symbols.  Here  I 
am  compelled  to  differ  flrom  my  honored  friends,  pioneers  in  the 
work  of  Spelling  Reform,  to  whose  labors  are  due  whatever  of 
value  may  exist  in  the  imperfect  remarks  now  being  offered.  In 
my  opinion,  whatever  we  gain  in  ideal  perfectness  by  introducing 
new  characters,  we  lose  by  prejudicing  the  desired  reform.  We 
alienate  the  eye ;  we  impose  additional  labor ;  we  make  it  needfbl 
to  learn  a  new  alphabet ;  the  power  of  the  new  symbols  is  not  ob- 
vious ;  and,  when  we  go  to  a  printer  or  editor,  endeavoring  to  en- 
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list  him  in  the  new  spelling,  we  have  to  say  to  him  at  the  start : 
**  You  most  lay  out  money  on  new  types,"  a  suggestion  which 
does  not  commend  itself  to  the  editor,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  members  of  the  profession  are  as  much  distinguisht  for  opu- 
lence as  they  are  for  exactness  of  information  and  accuracy  of 
statement. 

The  introduction  of  new  symbols  seems  to  me  needless,  since 
there  is  no  sound  which  cannot,  with  sufficient  exactness,  be  repre- 
sented by  the  existing  symbols.  There  are,  of  course,  certain 
niceties  that  cannot  be  represented  in  letters,  that  must  be  learned 
by  ear  and  personal  contact.  What  I  would  do  is  this :  I  would 
drop  all  silent  letters,  including  letters  that  are  doubled,  like  many 
of  the  final  consonants ;  I  would  have  one  symbol  for  each  sound, 
and  one  sound  for  each  symbol.    Thus  : 

a,  short,  as  in  fat. 

a,  long,  as  in  fate. 

6,  as  in  fdther. 

e,  short,  as  in  fed. 

e,  long,  as  in  feet. 

g,  always  hard,  as  in  go. 

i,  short,  as  in  it. 

X,  long,  as  in  kite. 

o,  short,  as  in  hot. 

5,  long,  as  in  hole. 

8,  always  as  in  sing. 

u,  short,  as  in  run. 

iQ,  long,  as  in  rdin. 

^,  as  in  put,  should. 

w,  always  a  consonant. 

y,  always  a  consonant. 

dh,  as  th  in  thine. 

th^  as  th  in  thin. 

sh,  as  in  vanish. 

zh,  as  in  vision  (vizhon). 

ch,  as  in  choice. 

ai,  as  in  chair. 

an,  as  in  maul. 

oi,  as  in  oil. 

ou,  as  in  ground. 
c,  q,  and  x  are  dropped ;  the  other  letters,  not  named  above, 
have  their  present  sound,  but  are  never  silent. 


Up  to  this  point,  the  spelling  has  followed  the  Eve   rules  Mff'-I 
gest«d  by  the  American  Philologicel  ABBociation,  viz.  : 

1. — Drop  silent  ne  in  final  gw  after  a  ahort  vowel  (not  after  i 
long  one  as  in  "  bn^ue  ") .  Thus  apell  demagog,  pedagog,  epilc§, 
eynagog,  etc.  Chaoge  tougae  for  tuog,  which  is  the  earlier  Eag- 
liah  form. 

2. — Drop  silent  e  in  linal  Ue  when  i  19  short  (not  when  long  m 
ID  "  finite").     Thus  spell  opposit,  preterit,  hjijocrit,  requiail,  etc. 

3. — Drop  sileat  te  in  final  tte.  Thus  spell  cigaret,  roset,  epaulet) 
vedet.  gazet,  etc. 

4. — Drop  silent  mie  in  final  mme.     Thus  spell  program  oritlam,   , 
gram,  etc. 

S. — Change  ph  for /when  pronounced/.     Thns  spell  alfabtt^  1 
parugraf,  filoaofy,  fonetic,  fol«graf,  etc. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  will  be  spelled  according  to  the 
rules  recommended  by  the  American  Spelling  Reform  Association, 
viz. : 

I. — Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pronounst  as  e-short,  M  ] 
in  bed,  helth,  etc.     2. — Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel,  t 
hav,  giv,  etc.     3. — Write/ for  pA  in  such  words  aaalfabet,  fantoi&t  ] 
etc.    4. — When  a  word  ends  with  a  doubl  letter,  omit  the  last,  1 
in  slial,  clif,  eg,   etc.     5. — Change  ed  final  to  (  where  it  has  tln^ 
sound  of  t  as  in  lasbt,  imprest,  etc. 

OBJECTIONS, 

At  this  point,  the  voice  of  the  Conservattv  Obstructiv  is  herd 
in  the  land.  In  accents  that  struggl  with  his  sighs  and  teara, 
he  exclaims:  "This  is  too  much;  one  after  another,  the  most 
cherisht  institutions  ar  swept  away  by  the  advancing  tide  of 
radicalism.  Chaos  is  gon;  the  burning  of  witches  is  gon;  the 
Dark  Ages  ar  gon ;  slavery  is  gon ;  and  now  we  ar  threat- 
ened with  the  los  of  phthisic,  aod  eight,  and  through,  and 
hough." 

But  check  for  a  moment  your  sobs,  O  esteemed  ConseiratiT 
Obstractiv;  grant  yourself  the  enjoyment  of  a  new  sensation; 
for  an  instant  esercise  your  reason ;  kindly  use  what  von  ar 
pleased  to  cal  your  mind,  and  state  your  objectioDS. 

The  first  objection,  of  course,  is  that,  by  a  rational  spelUng,  we 
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ruin  the  study  of  etymology,  that  we  render  it  impossible  to  trace 
the  history  and  the  gradual  transformation  of  words. 

To  this  I  reply : 

In  a  great  many  instances,  our  present  speling  obscures  the 
derivation  of  words  and  misleads  the  etymologist.  Thus,  as  a 
familiar  exampl,  the  i  in  the  word  field  obscures  the  fact  that  a 
field  is  a  place  where  the  trees  have  been  felled.  The  a  in  zeal 
hides  the  fact  that  the  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word  zeloa 
(and  that  from  zeo^  to  boil) ,  with  no  a  in  it.  When  we  spel 
mmmen^  womeny  we  cover  the  interesting  fact  that  wimmen  is 
from  vnifmen.  The  8  in  island  makes  us  connect  the  word  with 
the  Latin  insula^  whereas  it  is  from  the  Saxon  ealand.  F  repre- 
sents the  Greek  <)p,  while  ph  mis-represents  it.  ' 

The  number  of  words  where  the  etymological  history  would  be 
affected  is  very  smal  compared  with  the  118,000  words  in  the 
language. 

But,  after  al,  the  real  answer  to  the  objection  lies  herein :  lan- 
guage was  made  for  man,  not  man  for  language ;  the  human  race 
does  not  exist  for  the  benefit  of  etymology ;  and  its  best  interests 
ar  not  to  be  sacrificed,  and  burdens  to  be  laid  on  each  coming 
generation,  for  the  sake  of  etymological  reserch.  This  would  be 
a  little  too  much  like  the  English  Lord  compelling  the  farmers  to 
harbor  and  feed  the  game  of  all  sorts,  at  the  damage  and  ruin  of 
their  harvests,  in  order  that,  when  the  12th  of  August  comes,  there 
may  be  sport  for  My  Lord  and  his  friends. 

But  it  ought  in  justice  to  be  said  that  this  plea  does  not  proceed 
from  the  etymologists  themselves.  On  the  contrarj',  the  leading 
et3Tnologi8t8  in  England  and  America  ar  the  very  men  who  do 
themselves  honor  by  being  in  the  vanguard,  by  pressing  most  er- 
nestly  the  movement  for  a  rational  spelling.  Max  Mtiller  says, 
in  words  of  equal  nobleness  and  wisdom : 

"  An  objection  often  made  to  spelling  reform  is  that  it  would 
utterly  destroy  the  historical  or  etymological  character  of  the 
English  language.  Suppose  it  did  ;  what  then  ?  Language  is  not 
made  for  scholars  and  etymologists ;  and  if  the  whole  race  of 
English  etymologists  wer  swept  away  by  the  introduction  of 
spelling  reform,  I  hope  they  would  be  the  first  to  rejoice  in  sacri- 
ficing themselves  in  so  good  a  cause.  But  is  it  really  the  case  that 
the  historical  continuity  of  the  English  language  would  be  broken 
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by  the  adoption  of  fonetic  spelliag,  aud  that  the  profpssion  of  tbe 
etymologist  would  be  gon  forever?  I  eay,  Nol  empbaticallv  to 
both  propoaitiona.  Because  the  Italians  write  JUosojh,  are  they 
lesB  aware  than  the  English,  who  write  phUosoplier,  that  tbcy  have 
before  them   the   Latin    philosopktis,    and     the   Greek   JUomfoit 

Etymological  Bpelliug  would  play  greater  havoc 

Id  English  than  fonetic  spelling,  even  if  wc  ver  to  draw  a  line 
not  more  than  500  years  ago," 

Beally,  for  the  average,  half-educated  maa  to  be  sitting  up  of 
niglits  to  defend  etymology  against  a  movement  which  is  pioneered 
by  Max  MQller  and  Prof.  Whitney,  and  Prof.  March,  and  Prof. 
Haldeman,  and  Prof.  Child,  and  the  English  Philological  Society. 
and  the  American  PJiilological  Association,  is  a  good  deal  lite  our 
trj-ing  to  rescue  the  cauee  of  ci>'il  and  reiigious  liberly  from  the 
hands  of  Boger  Williams  and  John  Locke,  and  John  Milton  and 
Garibaldi,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  John  Bright. 

"But  (continuee  the  Conser\ativ  OVistructiv) ,  if  this  point  is 
proved  to  be  destitute  of  force,  I  hav  others  to  ui^e  that  ar 
equally  conclusive.  For  one  thing,  it  looks  so,  to  see  eight  spelled 
a-t.  It  is  such  a  riolation  of  all  our  associations.  It  is  such  a 
sharp,  radical  change." 

Olio  ponsorvaliv  lias  written  and  printe(i  the  following : 

"  I  think  that '  honour '  has  a  more  noble,  and  ^  favour'  a  more 
obliging  look,  than  '  honor '  and  '  favor.'  *  Honor '  seems  to  me 
just  to  do  his  duty  and  nothing  more ;  '  favor '  to  qualify  his  tdnd 
deed  with  an  air  of  coldness." 

Beally,  when  I  read  such  utterances,  I  am  reminded  of  George 
Eliot's  remark  that  Lady  Mallinger  talked,  not  because  she  had 
auything  to  say,  but  because  nature  had  given  her  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  she  didn't  know  what  else  to  do  with  it. 

It  ia  wel  enough  to  remember  that  these  objections  are  not  veiy 
new.  Tyndale's  Bible  (1526)  spells  fish,/ys3A«,  and  tew,feaaoe, 
and  if,  liff,  and  drink,  dryncJce,  and  righteousness,  rightevxanet, 
and  so  on. '  Now,  I  have  no  question  that  the  first  man  who  pro- 
posed to  spell  fish,  f-i-s-h,  was  set  on  in  the  same  way  by  the  Con- 
servativ  Obstructiv  of  his  day,  and  was  considered  a  radical,  and 
perhaps  an  atheist;  and  it  was  said  to  him,  *' Why,  your  way  of 
spelling  looks  so.  Now  fysske,  has  a  large,  generoas,  noble 
appearance,  such  as  becomes  a  fish  of  standing  and  dignity,  a 
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whale,  for  example ;  but  this  f-i-s-h  is  becoming  only  to  a  narrow- 
chested,  meager,  bloodies,  eel-like  animal." 

In  presence  of  an  audience  runing  over  with  intelligence  and 
leming,  like  that  which  is  now  enduring  these  imperfect  remarks^ 
I  do  not  need  to  say  that  the  whole  history  of  the  English  language, 
down  to  a  late  period,  is  a  history  of  change,  of  progress.  One 
need  only  read  a  page  of  the  erly  editions  of  Chaucer  or  Spenser 
to  be  assured  of  this.  This  is  the  reason  for  my  giving  to  these 
few  remarks  the  title,  '^The  Progressiv  Speling."  In  endeavor- 
ing to  leave  behind  us  some  barbarisms,  and  to  make  an  approach 
toward  the  practical-ideal,  we  ar  only  moving  in  the  line  in  which 
our  fathers  hav  been  moving  from  the  beginning  of  time. 

And  now,  what  I  would  like  to  know  from  the  Conservativ 
Obstructiv,  or  from  anybody  els,  is  this :  with  what  show  of  rea- 
son does  any  one  draw  a  line,  either  at  the  date  of  the  issue  of 
Johnson's  Dictionary,  or  on  this  5th  day  of  September,  1882,  and 
aay :  ^^  Up  to  this  line,  changes,  improvements,  wer  allowabl, 
wer  desirabl ;  but  beyond  this  line,  nothing." 

The  so-called  Conservativ  is  really  but  a  half-way  Conserva- 
tiv :  he  is  influenced  by  the  current  of  the  age  in  which  he  lives. 
To  be  consistent,  he  should  stand  where  he  always  did,  and  where 
his  spiritual  ancestors  did.  He  should,  with  Chaucer,  spell  run 
r-o-n-n-e,  and  then  t-h-a-n-n-e. 

In  fact,  I  hav  seen  in  my  whole  life  but  one  truly  thorough- 
paced, consistent  Conservativ,  one  who  for  4,000  years  has  not 
changed  his  views,  one  who  stands,  intellectually  and  morally, 
just  where  he  did  forty  centuries  ago,  who  has  not  yielded  a  peg  to 
the  radicalism  of  the  age  ;  this  consistent  Conservativ  was  in  the 
British  Museum,  in  the  Egyptian  Department,  in  a  box. 

I  do  not  ignor  the  sentimental  objection  to  a  change  in  the 
spelling.  But  sentiment,  though  a  good  thing,  can  hardly  be  in- 
dulged at  the  expens  of  human  welfare.  Sentiment  bids  us  bury 
our  ded  in  the  loveliest  spot  we  can  find  ;  and  we  rightfully  yield 
to  it ;  but  when  the  sons  of  a  high  cast  Hindoo  wisht,  on  a  point 
of  sentiment,  to  bury  their  deceased  father  on  the  edge  of  a  tank 
which  was  the  supply  of  water  for  al  the  neighborhood,  the  British 
Government  objected. 

Again,  the  Conservativ  Obstnictiv  objects:  "How  shal  we 
distinguish  words  that  ar  pronounct  alike  but  now  spellt  differ- 
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ently,  if  they  are  al  spellt  alike?  How  distinguish  reign  from 
rein,  aud  i>ane  from  pain,  anH  pear,  fi  fniit,  tVom  pair  a  coupl, 
aodpare,  to  peel?"  I  reply,  jost  as  yon  do  wbeu  these  words  ar 
used  in  speech,  by  the  connection.  "I  Tcisli  you  would  not  giv 
me  such  short  weight  for  my  roouey,"  said  a  dealer  to  his  grocer ; 
whereto  the  gmceisaid  ;  "  I  wish  you  would  not  giv  me  eucli  long 
wait  for  my  mouey."     Neither  failed  to  uuderstaud  the  other. 

And,  further,  a  true  speling  would  help  ua  much  by  distinguish- 
iug  between  words  that  are  spellt  alike  but  pronounct  differently, 
as  gill  aud  gill,  lead  nud  lead,  nad  aud  read,  burgh,  which  is  pro- 
nounct  burg,  boro  and  btiry;  ho  of  bow,  rotOf  bass,  live,  lower,  eate, 
aye,  and  sow. 

But,  agaiu,  the  Conaervativ  Obstinictiv  objects  that  the  re- 
formed spelling  would  make  al  the  old  books  and  libraries  useless. 
The  objection  \s  only  partly  true ;  but  even  if  it  wer  fully  true. 
what  then?  When  railroads  came  in,  stages  fel  in  value  :  every 
advance  has  involved  a  depreciation  in  the  old  stock;  but  the 
saving  in  time  and  labor  in  a  single  year  would  moke  good  al  the 
.    los  in  books. 

It  is  also  askt.  What  wil  you  do  when  the  prontiDciation  abil 
depart  from  the  speling,  in  coming  years?  I  reply:  There  wil  be 
no  special  difficulty  in  adapting  the  speling  to  gradual  changCMj  in 
pronunciation,  OS  soon  as  these  become  wel-iicfiiied  and  si'ttleil ; 
but,  after  it  is  wel  understood  that  the  pronunciation  is  to  repre- 
sent the  speling,  there  wil  be  little  liability  of  change  in  the 
spoken  word.  Pronunciation, varies  now,  because  it  is  absolutely 
impossibl  that  any  pronunciation  or  any  speling  should  be  wnjng. 
Prcs.  Barnard,  of  Columbia  College,  quotes  a  Scotch  scholar, 
"  who  playfuly  defended  the  existing  orthografy,  on  the  ground 
that,  while  it  is  maintained,  we  cannot  possibly  spel  wrong ;  since 
any  combination  of  letters  whatever,  which  may  be  employed  to 
expres  a  sound,  may  always  be  justified  by  producing  examples 
of  similar  orthografy,  sanctioned  by  good  usage." 

A  very  serious  obstacl,  perhaps  the  most  serious,  is  the  desptir 
which  is  begotten  of  indolence  and  cowardice,  and  which  prompts 
the  utterance,  not  alone  from  the  professional  CoDserrativ  Ob- 
Btructiv,  but  from  mankind  at  large :  "  Wel,  after  al,  it  may  be 
a  very  good  thing;  but  it  can't  be  done."  "Can't  be  done?" 
What  words  ar  these?  Impossibl  to  the  Anglo-Saxoo-American 
race  ?    Impossibl  to  the  race  that  has  conquerd  North  Americsi 
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that  rules  the  ocean,  that  has  annihilated  slavery,  that  has  or- 
ganized liberty  ?  * 

But  I  know  that  I  intermpted  you ;  you  ment  to  say  that  it 
can't  be  done  without  labor.  Of  course ;  was  anything  valuabl 
ever  done  withont  labor?    But  it  is  worth  labor. 

CONCLUSION. 

There  is  need  that  educated  men  lead.  Uneducated  men  ar 
afraid  to  spel  in  a  sensible  way,  lest  it  would  be  said  that  they 
don't  know  any  better,  just  as  the  poor  are  afraid  to  economize, 
lest  it  should  be  said  that  they  are  poor ;  but,  when  the  rich  econo- 
mize, then  the  poor  can  afford  to.  So,  if  educated  men  set  the 
exampl  of  dropping  the  silent  letters,  and  of  correcting  the  most 
monstrous  anomalies,  then  plain  people  wil  follow. 

The  influence  of  the  newspapers  wil  be  immens  in  accustoming 
the  eyes  of  men  to  the  reformed  speling,  and  in  wearing  off  the 
strangeness.  The  Home  Journal^  the  Chicago  Tribune^  and  the 
Utica  Herald  hav  been  most  valuabl  pioneers ;  and  the  Indepen- 
dent has  given  its  gi*eat  weight  in  a  similar  direction. 

And  I  think  that  educated  men  and  lemed  societies  should 
petition  the  State  Governments  and  the  General  Government  to 
make  a  beginning  in  the  right  direction  in  the  printing  of  public 
documents. 

Every  reform  that  has  life  in  it,  passes  through  three  stages, 
represented  by  three  punctuation  marks :  First,  there  is  the  ex- 
clamation point.  Men  wonder  that  anybody  can  be  so  mad  as  to 
dream  of  such  a  thing.  Then  comes  the  interrogation  point. 
Men  begin  to  ask:  "  Is  it  possibl  that  there  is  anything  in  it?" 
At  last,  comes  the  full  point. 

The  movement  for  a  rational  speling  had  its  exclamation  period. 
If  anybody  suggested  the  possibility  of  speling  eight  any  otherwise 
than  e-i-g-h-t,  men  looked  at  him  with  uplifted  eyebrows,  and 
askt  him:  "What  is  the  number  of  your  paded  eel?  I  should 
like  to  send  you  a  work  on  'A  Man's  Duty  to  Control  his  Insanity.*  *' 
Then  came  the  question  stage,  in  which  we  now  ar.  Men  ask : 
"  Is  it,  or  is  it  not?  Wei,  wel ;  who  is  in  favor  of  it,  and  what 
ar  the  arguments  ? "  Presently  wil  come  the  ful  stop ;  and  it 
wil  be  a  fact  accomplisht. 

Is  it  not  time  for  this  body  to  leave  a  safe  coasting  along  the 
shores  of  precedent,  to  sink  the  hedlands  and  the  lights  below  the 
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lioruEOQ,  and  to  venture  out,  Bteeriag  by  the  stars,  h 
better  educatioD,  the  rational  speech? 


Note.  Those  who  wisli  to  pursue  this  subject,  nil  GniJ  a  list  ot 
publications  with  much  ver^  vahiabl  information,  in  Circular  Ho. 
7,  1680,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 
The  pamphlet  is  prepared  bj  Prof.  F.  A,  Man;b,  at  the  reqiieat 
of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  and  is  printed  by 
order  of  the  late  Secretarv  of  the  Interior. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN,  REMARKS  OF  THE  SECRETARY, 

ETC. 

On  Taeeday,  September  5,  1882,  when  the  Department  assem- 
bled at  Saratoga,  the  Chairman,  W.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  called  the 
meeting  to  order,  and  opened  the  session  with  the  following 
Address  on  Education : 

Our  Department  of  Education  recognizes  other  institutions 
besides  the  School  as  instrumentalities  of  culture. 

In  a  former  address  before  this  Association,  I  have  attempted^ 
to  define  the  scope  of  Education  as  a  training  given  to  the  human 
individual  by  the  institutions  of  society.     These  institutions  are 
the  Family,  Civil  Society,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 

They  all  educate  the  individual  quite  as  essentially  as  the  School 
does.  Each  institution  has  its  own  particular  phase  of  education 
for  which  it  and  it  alone  is  responsible.  The  School  must  not  be 
charged  with  all  the  evils  of  modem  society — on  the  ground  that 
it  gives,  or  should  give,  all  the  requisite  preparation  for  life. 

Just  at  the  present  epoch  it  has  become  a  sort  of  fashion  to  rail  • 
at  the  School  for  its  alleged  failure  to  supply  a  '^ practical"  educa- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  assumed  by  the  critics  that  the  graduates  of 
schools  are  unfitted  for  practical  life,  and  that  they  are  expecting 
to  get  their  subsistence  without  work.  It  is  strange  that  habits  of 
industry,  acquired  in  learning  books  at  school,  should  not  lead 
one  to  a  life  of  labor.  It  is  still  more  surprising  that  the  general 
culture  of  mind  in  science  should  not  give  the  versatility  that 
would  enable  a  high- school  graduate  to  learn  a  trade  in  a  very 
much  shorter  time  than  an  illiterate  youth.  The  natural  presump- 
tion in  favor  of  a  general  scholastic  education,  as  a  preparation  for 
practical  life,  is  all  set  aside  by  the  sweeping  statements  of 
sensational  magazine  writers  who  try  to  make  us  believe  that 
the  staple  education  of  our  schools  injures  the  industrial  capacity 
of  youth.  I.  do  not  know  of  any  serious  attempt  to  prove  by 
statistics  that  the  school-educated  portion  of  society  is  less  able 
to  earn  its  living  than  the  residue  of  society.  Nor  do  I  know  of 
an  attempt  to  prove  that  nations  with  the  most  school  education 
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have  less  weal  lb -p  roil  uciiig  power  or  less  self-governing  power 
than  nations  which  have  Tew  schools.  AU  the  slatiatic§  that  hava 
got  publishud,  hitherto,  go  to  support  the  opposite  eoneluaioii. 
Theoretically,  however,  there  can  be  some  douht  ureutcil  on 
the  subject,  eBpecioUy  iu  a  comniimity  where  it  has  not  been 
discussed  io  all  its  bearings.  The  relation  of  wealtb  to  education 
must  be  investigateti  if  one  desires  to  see  the  grounds  on  wbieli 
the  present  system  of  general  education  can  be  defended. 

The  uses  of  wealth  and  wealth-producing  activity,  not  merely 
for  the. satisfaction  of  human  wants  of  food,  clothing  and  sbetter. 
but  for  his  spiritual  development  as  well. — these  uses  are  most 
obvious  to  us  because  Ibey  are  the  special  topic  most  studied  by 
onr  Social  Science  Association. 

'  It  is  clear  that  all  the  bodily  wanta  of  man — food,  clothing  and 
shelter — depending  as  they  do  itpon  the  ownership  of  property  for 
their  satisfaction,  are  thiough  this  means  elevated  aod  spiritual- 
iicd,  because  property  ia  a  result  of  the  institution  of  society. 
For  properly  is  not  the  creation  of  the  iudividual ;  mer«  possession 
does  not  sufilce  ;  it  is  the  recognition  of  society  that  makes  things 
become  property.  Civil  society  eatablishea  rights  of  pro[>erty  and 
division  of  labor.  Through  this  each  man  is  required  to  labor  for 
his  fellow  men  and  to  depend  upon  their  labor  to  supply  him  the 
articles  of  food.,  clothing  ami  shelter  nhi<li  lii.-  <>»ti  l'J>,.r  dix.^  nui 
produce.  His  bodily  wants  are  no  longer  mere  immediate  impulses, 
as  animal  wants,  but  they  are  converted  into  the  instruments  of 
realizing  his  spiritual  or  reflected  being ;  he  is  forced  by  bui^r 
and  cold  to  combine  with  his  fellow  men  and  to  form  a  commnnity 
in  which  he  is  to  respect  their  recognition  far  more  than  his  animal 
impulses  and  desires. 

Thus,  too,  the  institution  of  the  family  lifts  man  above  mere 
sexual  passion,  and  makes  him  in  that  respect  a  reJUcled  being,  a 
rational  being. 

Civil  society  is  organized  for  the  realization  of  man's  exiatenoe 
as  a  property  owner,  so  that  he  shall  be  a  universal  or  rational 
essence,  and  not  a  mere  individual  animal,  dependent  on  tus 
locality,  the  season  of  the  year,  and  his  unaided  might  for  his 
physical  life.  For,  when  man  becomes  a  property  owner  and 
enters  into  this  social  combination  of  productive  Industry,  he  does 
not  lose  himself,  but,  rather,  finds  himself.  He  adds  to  himxelf 
the  gigantic  system  of  the  industry  of  the  whole  woiid,  Just  u 
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really  as  if  he  were  absolute  monarch  over  it,  and  all  mankind 
stood  ready  to  fetch  and  carry  at  his  bidding.  Indeed,  the  reality 
is  more  wonderful  than  the  story  as  told  in  the  Arabian  Nights. 
The  conception  of  Aladdin  and  his  wonderful  lamp,  of  Houssain 
with  his  magic  carpet,  and  of  Ali  with  his  magic  tube,  was  the  first 
dream  of  the  wonderful  organization  of  mankind  into  civil  society. 
By  its  potency  the  humblest  individual  lives  in  communication 
with  all  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  products  of  their  labor  are 
coming  to  him  in  a  constantly  flowing  stream  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth ;  he  is  in  constant  communication  with  all  mankind  and 
hears  of  their  deeds,  their  joys,  and  their  sorrows,  and  cannot  but 
profit  by  this  communication  and  grow  wiser  by  what  he  reads  in 
his  daily  newspaper.  The  mstitution  of  private  property,  mad^ 
transferable  and  exchangeable  by  means  of  the  device  called 
money,  makes  each  man  a  central  focus  of  dominion. 

"  For  him  the  winds  do  blow; 
The  earYh  doth  rest,  heaven  move,  and  fountains  flow. 
Nothing  he  sees  but  means  his  good, 
As  his  delight  or  as  his  treasure ; 
The  whole  is,  either  his  cupboard  of  food. 
Or  cabinet  of  pleasure." 

Each  man,  by  the  simple  process  of  industry,  and  becoming  a 
producer,  pats  into  the  market  and  storehouse  of  productive 
indu8tr}%  his  little  mite  of  a  day's  labor,  and  thus  gains  the  right 
to  draw  out  from  that  market  a  portion  of  each  of  the  products 
that  all  the  countries  of  the  world  have  contributed  to  it. 

Note,  especially,  that  the  contribution  of  each  bears  no  propor- 
tion to  the  blessing  that  he  receives  in  return.  Aladdin  had  to 
rub  his  lamp  in  order  to  call  up  his  genie,  the  slave  of  the  lamp ; 
so,  too,  the  lamp  of  human  industry  must  be  kept  bright  by  the 
toil  of  the  individual ;  and  on  this  condition,  all  is  provided. 

The  service  performed  by  the  combined  labors  of  all  men,  is  a 
service  infinitely  more  thoughtful  than  the  service  of  the  "  slave  of 
the  lamp,"  or  the  "  slave  of  the  ring,"  in  the  Arabian  tale.  That 
service  did  only  what  was  positively  desired  and  commanded  by  the 
individual,  Aladdin.  But  the  service  of  the  industry  of  the  world 
does  ten  thousand  more  things  for  his  true  good  and  possible 
wants,  than  the  individual  can  think  of  or  understand. 

The  individual  needs  to  be  educated  in  order  to  learn  to  per- 
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oeive  what  servants  wait  on  him  and  what  priceless  gifts  stand 
reitdy  for  his  hand. 

This  is  the  miracle :  that  the  whole  of  society  is  •'  the  slave  ol 
the  ring  "  that  Berves  each  individual.  For  is  not  social  combina- 
tion, in  a  world  of  productive  industry  and  commere«,  a  gigaotic 
"ring"  of  humiin  beings?  And  does  not  eaeh  single  iudiridai^ 
in  that  ring  find  that  he  is  enriched  by  all  the  labors  of  all  Uie 
human  beings,  so  far  as  those  labors  arc  latxirs  of  prodnctton  and 
exchange  ? 

Through  civil  society  each  individual  coromands  by  his  own 
feeble  efforts  the  resources  of  the  entire  globe.  The  orgauizatloo 
of  civil  soeietj-  is  so  perfect  that  everi"  day's  labor  of  Uie  wliiiat 
■grower  affects  the  price  of  wheat  all  over  tlie  world.  Every  <lRy'B 
labor  in  the  mills  of  I^well  or  Lawrence  affects  the  price  of  cotton 
cloth  in  Australia,  The  day-laborer  in  the  streets  of  this  village 
commands  with  his  meagre  wages  to  that  extent,  a  share  in  the 
coffee  of  the  distant  Indies,  the  sugar  of  Louisiana,  the  tea  of 
China,  the  drugs  of  South  America,  the  fVnits  and  gmiua,  the 
manufactures  from  all  sections  of  the  country. 

The  fact  that  conscious  intelligence,  directive  power,  oontrols 
the  property  of  the  world,  is  too  obvious  to  need  re-statcm«nt.  1 
call  property  a  reflected  being  because  it  exists  only  through  the 
recognition  of  society.  Tlit'ngn  c^ist,  it  is  true,  without  mich 
recognition  ;  but  things  do  not  become  property  until  society  con- 
firms the  right  of  ownership.  Such  recogoition  is  always  an  act  of 
directive  intelligence.  There  are  no  rights  of  property  where  the 
possession  and  use  of  things  depend  on  the  will  of  the  strongest 
individual.  Rights  of  property  arise  only  with  the  growth  of  in- 
sight into  the  supremacy  of  the  social  whole,  as  organized  in  iht 
State.  Man 'must  see  that  society  is  stronger  than  the  individDalt 
and  leam  to  obey  the  will  of  this  invisible  body,  and  to  renonnoe 
the  temptation  to  substitute  his  might  for  right,  before  property 
can  reall}'  come  to  esist  in  a  community.  The  laws  that  create 
and  preserve  property  slate  the  nature  or  constitution  of  the  bonds 
that  hold  society  together.  They  state  the  principles  on  which 
man  shall  contribute  to  his  fellow  men,  and  be  permitted  to  share 
in  their  labors.  Such  distinctions  as  the  laws  of  property  set  np, 
contravene  the  immediate  desires  and  wishes  of  the  individual,  and 
demand  of  him  the  constant  effort  of  self-control.  He  mnst 
acquire  a  reflected  will,  that  is  to  say,  a  will  tbat  is  bent  back  upoa 
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itself  in  order  to  regalate  its  own  action  according  to  universal 
principles,  called  laws. 

A  thing  is  an  immediate  existence ;  bat  a  piece  of  property  is  a 
thing  that  has  become  subject  to  my  will  through  the  recognition 
of  Bocietj.  Society  acknowledges  and  respects  the  sway  of  my 
will  over  those  things  that  constitute  my  property.  Hence, 
property  is  not  a  mere  thing,  nor  a  direct  product  of  my  will,  but 
the  product  of  my  will  only  as  reflected  in  the  will  of  the  social 
whole  Id  the  form  of  a  political  body,  the  State. 

It  is  clear  enough  that  the  rights  of  property  can  not  exist  ex- 
cept in  a  community  whose  directive  power  has  adopted  a  code  of 
laws  and  legal  usages  defining  such  rights  of  property,  and  only 
where  there  exists  a  specially  educated  class  of  the  community 
(the  Jurists)  to  interpret  the  application  of  those  laws  to  particular 
instances,  and  enforce  their  application  on  the  part  of  the  State, 
or  guide  the  individual  by  professional  legal  advice.  It  demands 
too,  the  education  of  a  law-making  power.  Under  all  there  must 
be  the  generally  diffused  insight  of  the  people  into  the  necessity  of 
the  support  of  the  power  of  the  social  whole  i^ainst  the  might  of 
particular  individuals  or  classes  of  individuals. 

This  insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  political  organization  of 
society  is  an  insight  that  belongs  to  what  I  call  "  directive  intelli- 
gence," because  it  can  be  realized  only  through  the  control  and 
direction  of  the  mere  individual  will,  requiring  it  to  renounce  its 
inclinations,  wishes  and  whims,  so  far  as  they  are  not  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  social  combination.  The  rights  of  property 
can  be  conserved  only  through  an  educated  class. 

The  higher  kinds  of  property,  such  as  vested  rights  and  fran- 
chises, imply  greater  intelligence  in  the  community.  The  property 
that  consists  in  vested  rights  and  franchises  requires*a  more  thor- 
oughly educated  community,  because  such  rights  rest  on  more 
subtle  distinctions  than  the  rights  to  chattels  and  real  estate.  The 
individual  must  be  so  disciplined  in  mind  that  he  can  see  readily 
the  connection  of  his  own  well-being  with  the  existence  of  such 
franchises  and  vested  rights. 

The  possibility  of  possession  of  propert}-  by  all  classes  of 
people  adds  new  validity  to  it,  and  makes  it  more  valuable.  That 
you  can  alienate  3'our  real  estate  makes  it  property  in  a  complete 
sense.  If  it  is  entailed,  it  is  only  part  property.  The  free  pos- 
session of  property,  without  feudal   liens  and  tenure — the  dead 
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iiaude  of  the  poet  ownere  still  chitchiDg  Ihe  symbol  of  their  K- 
flected  being — comes  to  esistenee  only  where  "a  government  of 
all  the  people. /or  all  Ihe  people,  and  by  all  the  people"  prevails, 
and  wlieru  it  is  rendered  poesible  through  universal  education' 
"Who  would  own  real  estate  in  Turkey?  Who  would  aocept  & 
Russian  estate  on  condition  that  he  must  live  on  it,  and  assume  its 
responsibilities?  Nooueof  us,  I  tlunk.  The  quality  uf  propers- 
its  intrinsic  value — depends  upon  tlae  quality  of  the  comniunilj 
who  recognize  it.  The  status  of  the  rellected  being  ia  the  stauia 
of  those  who  reflect  it.  Property  in  a  reUned  and  cultivated  com- 
munity is  raised  to  a  high  poteuce  of  value  ;  in  a  barbarous  com- 
munity it  is  not  worth  the  riaks  incidental  to  ita  ijossession.  In 
pro|}ortiou  as  a  man  is  educated,  he  sees  the  sulistantinl  character 
of  rellected  existence,  and  this  perception  creates  ucw  recoguitioo 
— bo<liless  possessions,  "  iucoriKireal  hereditaments,"  as  named  in 
the  law  books,  tliat  receive  their  substance  IVom  conventional 
recognition.  The  growth  of  corporations  is  the  wonder  of  thia 
generation.  They  perform  what  the  individual  never  could  do  for 
himself,  and  yet  needs  to  have  done  in  onler  that  he  may  gain 
freedom  from  thraldom  to  nature.  The  individual  could  not  afford 
to  build  aqueducts  to  obtain  pure  water  from  the  distant  hills,  or 
to  establish  gas-works,  or  own  a  railroad,  or  a  telegraph,  or  vx- 
press  sjstem.  Corporations  Airnisli  him  nil  these  tbiiiyw.  If  cor- 
porations abuse  their  power  sometimes,  this  is  because  society  has 
not  yet  learned  where  to  place  legal  restrictions  upon  them,  and  is 
another  illustration  of  the  necessity  of  education  in  the  com- 
mnnity. 

This  general  relation  of  education  to  wealth-production  brings 
us  close  to  the  question  of  so-called  industrial  schools — mannal 
training  schools,  "  school-shops,"  and  the  like.  It  is  clear  enoogh 
that  such  schools  are  demanded  as  special  training  schools,  and 
have  a  legitimate  function  to  perform  in  an  age  of  productive 
industry.  But  it  is  not  so  clear  that  they  should  be  incorporated 
with  common-school  education,  or  in  any  way  encroach  on  the 
time-honored  disciplines  of  the  common  school — i.  e.,  reading. 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  etc.,  or  indeed  take  the 
place  of  anything  that  can  be  called  general  instruction. 

Let  us  see  what  the  United  States  census  teaches  us  in  r^ard 
to  the  proportions  of  the  population  engaged  in  the  particular  arts 
and  trades.     We  can  then  see  whether  such  industrial  instmotioa 
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can  be  made  general  enough  to  answer  the  future  needs  of  any 
considerable  fraction  of  the  pupils  in  school. 

If  each  of  the  five  hundred  arts,  trades,  or  occupations  in  the 
community  required  a  special  school  for  the  preparation  of  its 
laborers,  and  had  no  manual  and  technical  disciplines  in  common 
with  the  other  occupations,  it  is  clear  enough  that  such  special 
iodnstrial  education  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools. 

I  have  selected  for  this  investigation  nine  cities  differing  greatly 
in  respect  of  manufactures,  commerce,  and  professional  and  per- 
sonal service.  They  are, — New  York,  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn, 
Chicago,  Boston,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  New  Orleans  and  Balti- 
more. 

It  is  evident  that  the  inhabitants  of  cities  will  present  us  a 
larger  proportion  of  laborers  at  the  arts  and  trades  than  the 
country  population.  In  the  cities,  if  anywhere,  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  establish  industrial  education  in  the  common  schools. 

According  to  the  census  of  this  country  for  1870 — I  use  the 
statistics  of  1870  because  the  returns  are  complete — there  were 
in  New  York  City  350,556  persons  above  the  age  of  ten  years, 
who  were  reported  as  laboring  in  some  occupation.  Of  these, 
86,171  are  reported  as  females. 

Of  the  entire  number  there  were  115,259  engaged  in  profes- 
sional and  personal  services — being  one-third.  Personal  services 
included  49,440  as  domestic  servants ;  28,451  as  mere  laborers ; 
4,832  as  in  hotels  and  restaurants;  5,604  in  laundries;  1,278  in 
livery  stables ;  1,535  in  boarding  houses  ;  2,549  barbers  and  hair- 
dressers ;  93,689  in  all.  Professional  services  included  715  clergy- 
men ;  316  journalists;  1,283  law3'ers ;  4,222  in  government 
offices;  1,741  ph3'sicians  and  surgeons;  669  soldiers;  3,511 
teachers  ;  12,457  in  all. 

When  we  consider  the  various  occupations  named  above,  under 
which  one-third  of  all  the  laboring  population  of  New  York  city 
are  classified,  we  see  that  there  could  be  no  special  training  school 
added  to  the  common  schools  that  would  fit  each  pupil  for  his  par- 
ticular vocation  in  one  of  these.  By  far  the  largest  number  in  any 
single  occupation  are  classed  as  domestic  servants,  and  these  form 
one-seventh  part  of  the  entire  number  of  laborers. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  hand  and  eye  that  is  given  in  the 
study  of  free-hand  drawing  in  our  common  schools,  would  be  of 
great  service  to  nine-tenths  of  these  laborers.     Still  more  valuable 
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would  be  to  all  tlie  training  of  Uio  Kindergarten  occnpations.  «t 
the  early  age  when  the  muscles  are  not  yet  fonned  and  fixed.  The 
one  occupation  of  moulding  from  clay  (twentieth  •'  gift"  of  liie 
Kindergarten),  would  be  usefnl  to  all  cooks  and  others  wUo  h 
to  do  wilh  giving  aiiape  to  plastic  material. 

The  census  reported  ^8, Gil  as  engaged  in  trade  and  transporttp  1 
tion,  one-fourth  of  all  tbe  lahoreru. 

Of  these,  23,872  were  trndere  and  dealers ;  4,744  were  hucksten.  J 
peddlers,  &c. ;    27,500  were  clerks,  salesmen,  &c. ;    2,625  i 
bankers,  brokers,  &o. ;  58,831.  total,  in  trade. 

Of  those  in  transportation,  3,844  were  engaged  by  railroads  aldF  1 
express  companies ;  2!»8  by  telegraph  companies;  4,463  aailoitr  ■ 
&c.  i  9.813  draymen,  teametere,  &c.  ;  1«.418  in  all. 

Here,  too,  we  see  that  the  industrial  education  fitted  for  all  is  a 
knowledge  of  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing,  and  not  some 
species  of  manual  skill. 

The  number  engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services, 
added  to  those  engaged  in  trade  anil  transportation,  give  lis  nearly 
three-fiflhs  of  the  whole  iudiistrial  population  of  New  York. 

The  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  the  arts  is  n<ported 
at  145,285,  or  the  remaining  two-flftfas  of  the  industrial  population. 

Of  these,  3,533  were  blacksmiths!  2,296  were  iron  and  steel- 
workers;  3.787  were  machinists;  1,562  were  tinners;  11,178 
in  all. 

Here  we  see  11,178  whose  occupations  have  something  in  com- 
mon, namely,  the  working  with  iron  and  steel,  or  "hardware"  in 
some  shape.  The  use  of  the  hammer  and  the  file  would  be  useflil 
to  all  these.  But  they  form  only  three  in  one  hundred  of  the 
entire  industrial  population.  In  a  school  of  one  thousand,  they 
would  make  a  class  of  thirty-two  pupils. 

If  more  than  thirty-two  pupils  were  attracted  into  this  class 
f^om  a  school  of  a  thousaod,  it  would  be  likely  to  produce  discon- 
tented  laborers,  who  were  not  needed  because  their  trade  was  orei^ 
stocked  with  workmen. 

Taking  another  general  class  of  manufacturing,  we  find  10,426 
carpenters ;  5,071  cabinet  makers ;  686  carriage  makers ;  1,606 
coopers;  in  all,  17,789  workers  in  wood. 

The  use  of  the  file  would  not  be  specially  usef^il  to  these.  The 
use  of  the  hammer  would  be  necessary  to  all,  but  a  very  different 
knack  in  its  use  would  be  required.    The  use  of  the  baminer  on 
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iron  and  steel  would  be  likely  to  specially  unfit  one  for  the  best 
use  of  it  on  wood.  But  these  wood-workers  could  all  learn  the  use 
of  wood-cutting  tools,  —  the  saw,  the  adze,  the  chisel,  etc.  But  a 
class  of  only  fifty  could  be  found  In  a  school  of  oi\e  thousand,  all 
of  whom  were  destined  to  some  industrial  occupation. 

Next  we  find  1,479  cotton  and  woollen  mill  operatives;  9,747 
milliners;  18,564  tailors;  30,790  who  should  know  something 
about  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  and  most  of  whom  should  know 
how  to  sew.  About  seventy-five  Id  a  school  of  one  thousand  would 
enter  a  class  that  should  know  the  specialties  of  the  tailor  and 
milliner.  Probably  five  hundred  of  such  a  school  should  know 
how  to  sew. 

We  find  6,960  shoemakers;  3,855  bakers;  4,870  butchers; 
5,824  painters ;  8,018  plasterers.  The  common  element  of  skill 
among  these  trades  is  a  very  general  one  —  such  as  we  call  disci- 
pline of  the  hand  to  delicate  manipulation,  and  of  the  eye  to  accu- 
racy of  measurement.  Such  training  is  given  in  the  study  of  free- 
hand drawing,  and  in  the  ^^  gifts  and  occupations  "  of  the  Kinder- 
garten. 

In  the  other  eight  cities,  the  proportion  of  the  industrial  popula- 
tion engaged  in  professional  and  personal  services  ranges  ftom  a 
little  less  than  one-third,  as  in  Philadelphia,  to  nearly  one-half,  as 
in  New  Orleans. 

The  population  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation  ranges  fW)m 
less  than  one-fifth,  in  Philadelphia,  to  more  than  one«fourth,  in 
Chicago. 

In  manufactures,  arts  and  trades,  the  number  ranges  from  one- 
fourth,  in  New  Orleans,  to  one-half,  in  Philadelphia. 

These  exhibits  show  only  from  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  population  counted  as  industrial  population.  The  popula- 
tion over  ten  years  of  age  is  about  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  population. 

These  figures'  show  us  how  wild  are  the  theories  of  those  who 
declaim  against  the  present  course  of  study  in  the  common  schools, 
and  demand  the  introduction  of  the  arts  and  trades  instead  of  the 
general  disciplines  that  are  now  taught. 

To  meet  the  wants  of  the  age  as  these  reformers  understand 
them,  they  should  ask  for  the  curtailment  of  the  school  period,  and 
the  apprenticeship  of  children  to  trades.  Such  apprenticeship  is 
not  likely  to  be  undertaken  by  the  State  so  long  as  the  present 
ideas  of  personal  freedom  prevail  in  this  country. 
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That  the  State  may  require  a  general  education  in  Bcience  and 
letters,  and  a  training  in  aeoular  morality  is  reasonable  enoogli, 
bnt  it  cannot  choose  the  vocation  of  the  citizen,  for  him,  witiiout 
attempting  more  than  any  State  has  done  since  the  petty  tyrannies 
of  India  ceased  to  exist. 

Special  iadustrial  schools  may  be  established  at  the  expense  of 
the  State  —  such  as  are  called  sehool-Bhops,  and  polj-technic 
schools  for  those  who  elect  such  special  training,  and,  doubtless, 
they  will  do  much  good. 

They  will  prepare  a  set  of  master- workmen,  who  will  be  able  not 
only  to  direct  the  lalxir  of  the  journeymen  mechanics,  lint,  aiso,  to 
teach  them  the  best  methods  of  manipulation.  Such  superintendent 
workmen  will  be  doubly  valuable  to  the  community :  first,  securing 
better  work  :  secondly,  educatiug  the  workman. 

It  is  agreed  that  this  age  is  one  of  productive  industry.  Its 
active  principle  iis  invention ;  especially  mechanic  invention. 
Every  day  we  hear  of  some  new  discovery  that  harnesses  a  new 
force  of  nature  and  compels  it  to  work  for  man  and  assist  in  pro- 
viding means  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter,  or  pieaus  of  intercom- 
munication and  the  spread  of  knowledge.  But  mind,  not  the  iHxty, 
is  the  rnventive  power ;  the  directive  power  that  can  manage  and  use 
machines  to  advantage  is  mental  and  not  physical  skill.  The 
groMtli  of  i[ivi.>nlion  is  so  rnpid  that  the  increase  of  man ii factoring 
power  by  the  aid  of  machinery  is  said  to  double,  for  all  the  world, 
once  in  seven  years.  The  multiplication  of  steam-engines,  aod 
the  improvement  of  machines,  renders  this  possible.  What  Qnin- 
telligent  hand-labor  is  there  that  has  any  certainty  of  being  in 
demand  ten  years  hence?  More  than  this,  what  trade  is  there 
that  can  count  on  nsiug,  ten  years  hence,  just  the  kind  of  technical 
skill  that  it  requires  now  ? 

The  history  of  tbc  present  era  of  industries  shows  a  continnal 
shifting  of  vocations  - —  no  vocation  having  any  long  lease  of  life. 
The  new  discovery  will  make  the  trade  learned  to-dayt  alter  &  long 
and  tedious  apprenticeship,  useless  to-morrow.  Any  pecntiar 
knack  which  depends  on  manual  dexterity,  may  be  rendered  value- 
less by  a  new  application  of  machinery.  The  practical  education, 
therefore,  is  not  an  education  of  the  hand  to  skill,  but  of  the  brwn 
to  directive  intelligence.  The  educated  man  can  learn  to  direct  a 
new  machine  in  three  weeks,  while  it  requires  three  years  to  learn 
a  new  manual  labor.     The  hand  trained  for  twent;  years  at  one 
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kind  of  labor,  cannot  learn  a  new  work  requiring  a  different  kind 
of  skill,  because  the  muscles  have  become  set  and  stiffened  into 
one  form  of  action.  An  uneducated  workman  will  be  thrown 
aside  to  perish  in  an  almshouse.  Only  the  versatile  intelligence  is 
able  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  age  of  productive  industry. 

All  the  studies  of  the  common  school  are  conservative  in  their 
character,  because  the\^  all  open  the  windows  of  the  soul,  and 
give  the  mind  insight  into  the  substantial  character  of  the  institu- 
tions of  civilization.  They  all  tend  to  produce  the  conviction  that 
the  well-being  of  man  is  best  furthered  by  the  very  instrumen- 
talities that  have  been  discovered  and  elaborated  by  the  race,  and 
especially,  by  modem  civilization.  Reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history  and  grammar,  all  open  the  soul  to  light  on  the 
question  of  subduing  nature,  or  on  the  problem  of  the  character 
and  destiny  of  the  human  mind,  as  revealed  in  language  or  social 
usages,  or  political  forms  and  changes.  The  good  school,  more- 
over, teaches  industry  effectually.  But  its  industry  is  that  of 
directive  intelligence,  because  the  progress  of  civilization  supplies 
more  and  more  the  machinery  to  perform  menial  service,  and  make 
it  necessary  to  educate  all  into  directive  intelligence. 

Self-directive  intelligence  makes  for  itself  avenues  of  employ- 
ment.    Directive  power  is  the  only  power  that  is  never  wasted. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  our  people,  educated  in  common  schools, 
are  versatile  and  industrious.  Indeed,  it  is  the  most  valid  criti- 
cism that  we  hear — the  general  criticism  that  the  American  people 
overwork.  Their  ever  active  intelligence  sees  too  many  opportu- 
nities in  the  presence  of  this  half-settled  and  half-civilized  new 
world,  and  the  consequence  is  premature  old  age  on  account  of  an 
unbroken  career  of  work. 

There  is  too  little  leisure  from  the  rough  work  of  pioneering  to 
produce  finished  scholarship.  But  education,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
disciplines  the  mind  and  fits  it  to  understand  the  complicated 
questions  which  it  meets  in  its  new  political  experiment. 

But  there  is  not  enough  of  this  general  education  for  the  real 
needs  of  the  age.  Ever}*  citizen  ought  to  be  able  to  read  and 
write,  and  know  enough  geography,  grammar  and  history  to  un- 
derstand the  daily  newspaper.  At  least,  so  much  as  this  is  essen- 
tial to  qualify  a  voter  in  a  free  republic. 

But  here  we  come-  upon  the  most  unpleasant  and  unwelcome 
subject  that  our  national  statistics  can  furnish. 
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Tbe  census  of  our  country  Tor  1870,  said:  "Of  the  popalatioa 
over  ten  years  of  age,  5,658,144  cannot  write  !  4.880,271  of  tlieae 
are  native  born,  and  777,873  are  of  foreiga  birth;  2.750,000 of 
these  illiterates  are  colored.  The  total  population  of  tlie  nation 
over  ten  years  of  age,  is  28,2-Zii,&ib."  Hence,  20  per  cent,  of  tbe 
population  over  ten  yeara  of  age  could  not  write  in  1870.  Id 
Massachusetts,  even,  there  were  97,742  who  eould  not  write— 
89,830  of  these  being  of  foreign  birth,  and  only  7,itl2  Iwiog 
natives.  Seven  thousand  is  a  large  nuniher  for  a  .State  like 
Massachusetts.     T wen tj'- three  thousand  illiterates  were  in  IkwtOQ. 

The  census  of  1880  tells  us  again  that  there  are  fi,239,95« 
persons  unable  to  write,  out  of  a  total  population  of  36,7C1,60T 
persons  of  10  years  of  age  and  upwards. 

We  have  permitted  universal  suffrage,  and  the  government  a 
made  by  the  majority.  If  we  do  not  liave  universal  education  wc 
shall  all  suffer  for  it.  For  we  are  tethered  to  the  lowest  stratum 
of  our  population,  and  must  accept  their  influence  in  our  polities. 
Nothing  but  education  will  ameliorate  it. 

The  lover  of  his  kind  rejoices  in  the  knowledge  that  here  in 
America  we  have  so  organized  our  society  that  tbe  welfare  of  the 
highest  is  connected  indissolubly  with  the  lowest,  so  that  each  one 
must  in  the  main,  see  clearly  that  he  Is  his  brother's  kcepi-'r,  and 
realize  the  solidarity  of  the  social  whole.  Vm:\,  uimii  i>.  what  [w  ix. 
not  through  himself  alone,  but  by  and  through  the  reflection  thrown 
back  upon  him  from  the  social  whole  in  which  he  lives  and  has  his 
being.  Under  monarchies  and  despotisms  the  same  fact  ia  true, 
but  there  is  such  a  mirage  created  by  the  principle  of  caate,  that  it 
can  not  be  seen  clearly  except  by  deep  thinkers.  Here  it  ta 
visible,  for  tbe  common  laborer  is  also  a  voter,  aud  participates  in 
making  the  laws  of  a  free  government. 

By  tbe  beneficent  aid  of  machinery  we  are  rising  oat  of  tbe 
social  condition  of  e^ctreme  division  of  labor.  Specialization  of 
labor  is  not  so  necessary  now  as  before  tbe  age  of  the  power  loom, 
and  the  steam  engine, 

A  very  important  result  of  this  change  of  labor  from  manual  to 
machine  labor  is  the  emancipation  of  woman.  Alertness  and  ver- 
satility are  more  in  demand  than  slreugth  and  pertinacity,  and  the 
special  characteristics  of  the  female  mind  are  said  to  be  just  these' 
qualities,  "  alertness  and  versatility."  Accordingly  we  see  in  this 
generation,  a  call  of  woman  into  a  great  variety  of  occnpationi 
formerly  thought  to  belong  to  the  sphere  of  man's  labor  exclo- 
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sively.  The  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  woman  makes  new 
demands  on  her  intellectual  training,  and  we  see  the  rapid 
mnltiplication  of  higher  institutions  for  the  education  of  girls. 

I  think  it  a  fact  worthy  of  mention  here  that  there  has  been 
organized,  the  past  year,  an  ^^Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnse," 
numbering,  already,  235  members,  apd  representing  institutions 
for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  twenty-three  States  and  Terri- 
tories. The  first  circular  of  this  new  association  takes  up  the 
subject  of  physical  education,  and  gives  interesting  details  regard- 
ing the  actual  condition  of  this  species  of  education  in  several 
institutions  devoted  to  the  education  of  girls,  together  with  sugges- 
tions on  the  best  methods  of  securing  needed  reforms  in  this  class 
of  schools. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Department  last  year,  the  subject  of  the 
physical  and  mental  development  of  infants  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  the  circular  sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  this 
Department,  Mrs.  Talbot,  with  a  view  to  secure  the  registration  of 
important  statistics  by  mothers. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  returns  have  been  received  fh>m  a 
namber  of  parents,  severally  residents  of  Virginia,  Maine,  Ken- 
tacky,  South  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
Nebraska  and  Wisconsin.  In  a  document  published  by  the 
Association,  and  edited  by  Mrs.  Talbot,  the  subject  of  infant 
development  is  presented  in  some  detail  through  letters  from 
Charles  Darwin,  and  A.  Bronson  Alcott ;  reports  from  six  parents 
in  response  to  Mrs.  Talbot's  circulars,  and  reprints  of  noteworthy 
papers  by  Taine,  Preyer,  Champney  and  Darwin. 

Any  study  of  the  subject  is  valuable,  but  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  very  satisfactory  general  answers  to  the  questions  in  the 
circular  mentioned.  Generalized  results  in  statistics  are  very  apt 
to  be  misleading. 

I  have  looked  over  some  twenty-four  of  these  returns,  and  have 
attempted  to  collect  the  several  items  of  information,  but  only  with 
indifferent  success  as  will  appear  from  the  following : 

1 .     Weight  of  infant  at  birth. 

22  report ;  minimum  weight  reported,  6  lbs. ;  maximum,  11  lbs. ; 
average,  9  lbs. 

(Doubtless  these  reports  are  received,  in  most  instances,  from 
parents  whose  infants  are  remarkable  in  some  way,  and  are  likely 
to  be  larger  in  body  than  the  average.) 
10 
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2.  "Weight  at  tliree  moDtbs, 
18  report ;  tlie  mininmm  weight,  7J  Uis. ;  the  maximam  n 

24  lbs.  i  overage  weight,  IGJ  lbs. 

3.  Weight  at  sis  months. 

16  report;  the  niinimiim  weight,  13  lbs. ;  the  maximum  weigiiti 
30  lbs. ;  the  average  weight,  20J  lbs. 

4.  Weight  at  one  year. 

10  report:  minimum  weiglit.  16  lbs.;  innximiim  weight,  2(J 
lbs. ;  average  weight,  22  lb§. 

(Id  this  shape,  the  statistics  tihow  nothing,  beeause  the  omitted 
reports  may  be  of  such  a  character  &b  to  entirely  modify  the  aver- 
age result.) 

5.  Is  the  baby  strong  and  healthy? 

Tweuty-rour  answer  in  the  affirmative.  (This,  again,  indiestw 
the  exceptional  character  of  the  data.) 

6.-    At  what  age  did  the  baby  smile? 

Reports  from  20 :  one  reports  the  age  of  smiling  at  one  day; 
the  tardiest  child  smiled  at  2J  months ;  the  average  age  was  30 
days. 

7.  At  what  age  did  the  child  recognize  its  mother? 

12  report;  the  youngest  child  to  recognize  the  mother  was  4 
days  old  ;  the  oldest,  3  months  ;  the  average  age,  '>i  days, 

(It  is  evident  that  this  question  requires  more  than  average 
sagacity  in  the  obsei-ver,  if  it  is  to  get  answered  correctly.) 

8.  At  what  age  did  it  notice  its  hand? 

16  answer;  minimum  age  reported,  3  weeks ;  maximum  age,  4 
months ;  average  age,  60  days. 

0.     At  what  age  did  it  follow  a  light  with  its  eyes? 

13  answer;  minimum  age  by  four,  repoiled,  2  days  ;  maximum 
age,  3  months ;  average  age  20  days. 

10.  At  what  age  did  it  hold  up  its  head? 

17  answer;  minimum  age  (reported  by  seven),  one  day;  maxi* 
mum  age,  4  months ;  average  age,  39  days. 

11.  At  what  age  did  it  sit  alone  on  the  floor? 

18  answer;  minimum  age  reported,  4^  months  ;  maximum  age, 
ten  months ;  average  age,  7  months. 

12.  At  what  age  did  it  creep? 

13  answer;  minimum  age  reported,  CJ  months;  maximum  age, 
13  months;  average,  9  mouths. 

13.  At  what  age  did  it  stand  by  a  chair? 
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15  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  8  months ;  maximnm  age, 
13  months ;  averi^e  nge^  10^  months. 

14.  At  what  age  did  it  stand  alone  ? 

12  answer;  minimum  nge  reported,  8f  months;  maximum  age, 

17  months ;  average  age,  12 J  months. 

15.  At  what  age  did  it  walk  alone? 

10  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  10^  months ;  maximum  age, 

18  months ;  average  age,  14^  months. 

16.  At  what  age  did  it  hold  a  plaything  in  its  hand? 

19  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  1^  months ;  maximum  age, 

5  months ;  average  age,  3^  months. 

17.  At  what  age  did  it  reach  out  and  take  a  plaything. 

13  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  3  months ;  maximum  age, 
7  months ;  average  age,  4f  months. 

18.  At  what  age  did  it  appear  to  be  right  or  left-handed? 

7  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  2  days ;  maximum  age,  10 
months ;  average  age,  4f  months. 

19.  At  what  age  did  {t  notice  pain,  as  the  prick  of  a  pin? 

11  answer ;  the  minimum  age  reported,  one  day ;  maximum  age, 

6  months ;  average  nge^  2  months. 

20.  At  what  age  did  it  show  a  like  or  dislike  in  taste  ? 

10  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  one  day ;  maximum  age,  9 
months ;  average  age,  3^  months. 

21 .  At  what  age  did  it  appear  sensible  to  sound  ? 

15  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  one  day ;  maximum  i^e,  7 
months  ;  average  age,  1^  months. 

22.  At  what  age  did  it  notice  the  light  of  a  window,  or  turn 
towards  it? 

10  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  one  day ;  maximum  age,  3 
months  ;  average  age,  one  month. 

23.  At  what  age  did  it  show  fear  of  the  heat  from  a  grate  or 
etove? 

5  answer;  minimum  age  reported,  4  months  ;  maximum  age,  13 
months ;  average  age,  8^  months. 

24.  At  what  age  did  it  speak? 

13  answer ;  minimum  age  reported,  5  months ;   maximum  age, 
12  months ;  average  age,  9  months. 

25.  How  many  words  could  it  say  at  the  end  of  one  year? 

9  answer ;  minimum,  one  word ;  maximum,  25  words ;  average, 
9  words. 
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In  the  interesting  pamphlet  on  lofant  Development,  edited  hj 
Mrs.  Talbot,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  may  be  found  the  material 
of  compariaon  with  these  data,  nnd  valuable  commentary  on  their 
meaning  suggested  by  such  high  eeientific  investigators  as  D&ntii>i 
Taine  and  Prejer. 

I  have  copied  the  following  items  from  their  reports : 

Mr.  A,  BroQson  Alcott,  from  his  diary  written  in  1833,  reports 
tbat  the  infant  under  observation,  at  the  age  of  ten  days  : 

Noticed  colors  of  the  mother's  dress,  smiled.  Age,  litteen  days! 
Koticed  watch  swung  by  the  hand,  and  followed  its  motion  wilh 
the  eye. 

At  20  days  :  Noticed  bright  objects  generally. 

At  30  days :  Turned  towards  the  person  speaking  to  it ;  long 
sustained  efforts  at  attention  to  sounds,  forms,  motions ;  noticed 
its  refiectioD  in  tbs  mirror  (but,  as  yet,  no  recognition  ofselC  in 
that  reOuctiou). 

At  40  da3's :  Indicated  pleasare  at  "^ft  and  suppressed  tones" 
while  "violent  notes  displeased  her;"  takes  satisfaction  In  looking 
»t  objects  and  movements  out  of  the  window. 

At  60  days  :  Notices  a  vase  of  flowers  on  the  mantelpiece.  wUkfl 
lying  in  her  mother's  lap,  and  smiles  at  it.  ■ 

At  G'J  days  :  Notices  her  mother'it  finger  ring  set  with  amethyst! 
manifests  pieasuri;  at  it ,  anil  gives  attention  to  it  lor  scvural  minutes. 

At  77  days:  Notices  colors  of  sofa  cover,  while  lying  on  it; 
also,  the  colors  of  her  dress,  and  attempts  to  seize  and  bold  it  in 
her  hands. 

At  71  days :  Expresses  terror  at  seeing  a  distorted  face,  making 
loud  outcries  and  seeking  protection  in  her  mother's  arms ;  viuon 
of  the  face  seems  to  haunt  her  fancy  for  some  time. 

At  78  days  :  Grasps  objects  and  holds  them. 

M.  Taine,  article  writt«n  for  the  January  number  of  the  Kevoe 
PhiloBophique,  1876,  translated  and  reprinted  in  the  Engliah 
Quarterly,  "Mind,"  for  April,  1877  (p.  2^2),  reports  thatalittk 
girl, 

At  the  age  of  one  week :  Grasped  and  held  by  her  band  the 
forefinger  presented  to  her. 

At  the  age  of  2J  months :  Turns  ber  head  to  the  grandmother 
on  hearing  her  voice. 

At  the  age  of  1 2  months :  Makes  many  articulate  sounds  but  u 
yet  attaches  no  meaning  to  them. 
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But  before  this  period  attaches  meaning  to  two  words  when  she 
hears  them;  when  asked  at  ten  months  '^  Where  is  grandfather?" 
looks  at  his  portrait  and  smiles ;  when  asked,  at  eleven  months, 
where  is  mama  or  papa,  turns  toward  that  person  and  smiles. 
Bj  twelve  months,  also,  the  child  had  come  to  assign  a  general 
meaning  to  the  word  beb^^  her  grandmother  having  often  shown 
her  the  picture  of  the  infant  Christ  and  said,  "There  is  hebe;^^ 
she  now  points  to  the  engravings  and  pictures  on  the  wall  when 
asked  "Where's  bib4f"  taking  the  word  to  mean  anything  framed 
like  a  picture. 

At  14  months,  8  weeks :  Knows  nine  words  besides  beb4,  includ- 
ing papa,  mama,  t4t4  (nurse),  oua-oua  (dog),  ko-ko  (chicken), 
da-da  (horse  or  wagon) ,  mia  (cat) ,  &c. 

At  15  months :  Learns  to  walk. 

At  1 7  months :  Learns  to  recognize  herself  in  the  mirror. 

From  article  of  Mr.  Darwin,  published  in  the  English  Quarterly 
"Mind,"  for  July,  1877,  giving  notes  from  a  diary  kept  by  him  in 
1840,  reporting  progress  made  by  his  infant  son : 

At  two  weeks:  Started  and  blinked  his  eyes  on  hearing  a 
sudden  sound  near  him. 

At  60  days :  Started  at  the  sight  of  objects  suddenly  presented 
to  him,  but  was  not  yet  able,  even  at  124  days,  to  recognize  the 
direction  from  which  a  sound  proceeded. 

At  49  days :  Noticed  a  tassel ;  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  a  candle 
at  9  days,  but  it  was  7J  months  before  he  was  able  to  follow  with 
his  eyes  an  object  swinging  rapidly. 

At  40  days :  Took  an  object  (the  nursing  bottle)  in  his  right 
hand,  but  it  was  a  week  later  before  he  took  an  object  in  his  left 
hand,  although  he  inherited  tendency  to  become  left-handed,  and 
actually  became  so  afterwards. 

At  8  days :  Showed  anger  by  frowns. 

At  45  days:  Smiled  ^  his  eyes  brightening  and  eyelids  closing 
slightly"). 

At  110  days:  Laughed  when  a  person  alternately  covered  and 
then  uncovered  his  face  suddenly. 

At  4  months :  Showed  pleasure  at  hearing  music ;  also  at  seeing 
bright  colors. 

At  15^  months  ;  Showed  jealousy. 

At  114  days :  Showed  ability  to  adapt  means  to  ends. 

At  6i  months :  Recognized  his  image  in  the  glass  to  be  a  reflec- 
tion of  his  own  face. 
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At  7  months  :  Could  recognize  the  name  of  his  nurse. 

At  9  months  :  Learned  that  his  hand  would  cast  a  shadow. 

At  12  months  and  before  :  Could  associate  an  idea  with  a  eeilp 
tence  often  repeated  to  him. 

At  10  months :  Tried  to  imitate  sounds  that  be  beard. 

At  13  months  :  Showed  the  presence  of  conscience  by  coneeal- 
ment  and  sense  of  guilt. 

At  12  months;  Used  the  word  "  mam"  to  mean  food  ("shu- 
TDum"  meaning  sugar)  ;  used  gestures  to  espress  his  meaning  in 
other  instances. 

From  the  notes  of  Mr.  F.  H.  Champney,  published  in  "Mind" 
for  January,  1881 : 

At  5J  weeks :  First  smile  noticed. 

At  one  week  :  Fixed  its  eyes  on  a  candle. 

At  2  weeks :  Took  notice  of  moving  objects  ;  would  turn  towards 
a  jwrson  speaking. 

At  e  weeks :  Noticed  himself  in  a  mirror. 

At  4  weeks  :  Would  start  at  sudden  noises. 

In  the  still  more  interesting  paper  of  Mr.  F.  Pollock,  in 
"Mind"  for  .July,  1878,  an  account  is  given  of  the  development 
of  language  in  an  infant.  (Mr.  Pollock  has  contributed  a  number 
of  notices  of  books  relating  to  this  subject ;  perhaps  tlie  most  vti- 
nable  is  the  one  in  "  Mind"  for  July,  1881,  in  which  he  reviews 
the  work  of  Fritz  Scbultze.) 

At  12  months:  Infant  uses  the  sound  m-m  to  express  &  wtot 
for  anything ;  the  word  b4-b&  is  used  at  this  time  as  a  demonstra- 
tive. 

At  13  months:  There  are  four  words;  wa-wa  (water),  wab- 
wah  (dog),  n&-Q4  (nurse),  d^-d&  (first  used  as  a  demonstrative 
and  finally  comes  to  mean  "  father"). 

At  18  months ;  Comes  to  use  the  word  "  poor"  in  a  very  wide 
sense — meaning  everything  defective — not  according  to  ita  ideal; 
the  word  "dum"  for  gum  or  "mucilage"  for  mending  broken 
ntensils,  is  also  used  in  the  wide  sense  of  a  universal  remedy. 

At  19  months  :  "Poor"  things  have  two  ways  of  being  mended 
— by  "dum"  or  "sh'ad"  (thread). 

[The  conception  of  perfect  and  imperfect,  of  "poor"  and  its 
opposite,  indicates  the  arrival  at  the  thought  of  the  ideal — ata 
standard  by  which  to  judge  the  real.  It  is  of  exceeding  import- 
ance in  the  investigation  of  the  development  of  infants  to  fix  care- 
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fally  the  first  appearance  of  this  category  and  to  recognize  it 
under  whatever  form  it  assumes.  It  marks  more  distinctly  than 
anything  else  the  difference  between  the  brute  and  human.] 

Dr.  Fritz  Schultze  (in  his  work  die  Sprache  des  Kindes,  noticed 
by  Mr.  Pollock)  gives  the  following  as  the  order  in  which  German 
children  produce  the  consonants : 

1st  group.     P,  B,  M,  F.  W,  D,  N. 

2d       *'        L,  S. 

3d       '*        Ch,  J  (English  Y). 

4th      *'         Sch. 

5th      *'         R. 

6th      "        Ng,  K,  G. 

According  to  Mr.  Pollock,  English  children  produce  the  con- 
sonants in  the  following  order : 

1.  M,  B,  D,  W,  N. 

2.  T,  P. 

3.  K,  G,  V,  F. 

4.  Sh,  S. 

5.  K,  G,  Th. 

6.  R. 

Development  of  the  vowel  scale  by  German  children  (Dr. 
Schultze.) 

1.  JR  (English  long  A). 

2.  O. 

3.  U  (English  56). 

Development  of  the  vowel  scale  by  English  children  (Mr.  Pol- 
lock) : 

1 .  A  (long  sound  as  in  father  and  short  sound  of  u  in  but) . 

2.  I. 

3.  O. 

'^  Among  the  consonants  the  labials  and  linguals  come  first,  in 
Dr.  Schultze's  opinion ;  not  only  because  they  are  the  easiest  in 
themselves,  but  because  the  muscular  apparatus  of  the  lips  and 
tongue  has  the  start  of  the  rest  of  the  vocal  organs  by  being  exer- 
cised in  sucking  from  the  very  first.  Hence  the  general  similarity 
of  the  childish  names  for  father  and  mother  among  widely  differ- 
ent races  of  men." 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  months  the  vocabulary  of  Mr.  Pollock's 
boy  was  27  words  ;  at  20  months  he  used  his  own  name  for  him- 
self;  but  at  24^  months  he  adopted  the  pronoun  I.     [The  concep- 
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tion  of  persoDality  os  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  persona!  pnv 
nouns,  forms  an  important  epoch.] 

The  philosopher  Hegel,  building  on  the  basis  of  Aristotle  and 
Kant,  defiDeB  the  following  as  the  significant  landmarks  in  the 
development  of  the  infant. 

1.  The  ante-natal,  or  embryonic  stage,  eontinuons  nourishment, 
TCgetntive  phase  of  life.- 

2.  With  birth,  the  animal  emerges  from  this  vegetative  phase 
of  life  and  attains  the  powers  of  feeling  and  self- movement,  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  animal  life.  He  retikins  the  veg- 
etative phase  as  digestive  process,  but  makes  it  subordinate. 

The  breathing  proeeaa  is  the  most  elementary  of  the  phases  by 
which  the  animal  realizes  his  independence  and  indivi duality.  In 
crying,  the  infant  expresses  a  realizing  sense  of  his  needs  and 
wants ;  the  more  highly  organized  the  animal,  the  more  expres- 
eion  it  gives  to  this  dissatisfaction  at  the  difference  it  feels  between 
its  ideal  and  real. 

This  first  stage  of  animal  growth  is  of  very  great  significance 
in  an  educative  sense — the  infant  gradually  becomes  acquainteil 
with  the  various  degrees  and  qualities  of  sensations,  and  learns  to 
seize  the  outer  world  through  them.  At  first  there  b  only  lie 
general  distinction  between  light  and  darkness,  then  gradually  the 
shades  of  diflercuce  beeoiue  familiar,  and  heleoras  to  know  distan- 
ces and  degrees  of  resistance. 

3.  The  transition  from  infancy  to  childhood  is  marked  e«- 
pecially  by  the  acquirement  of  langu^e  and  the  ability  to  play. 
This  is  the  epoch  which  most  of  the  statistics  obtained  in  our  ci^ 
cular  relate  to.  The  activity  of  the  child  is  directed  to  the 
mastery  of  his  body  as  an  instrument  for  the  control  of  tiie  world. 
Here  belong  his  phases  of  (a)  teething,  (b)  learning  to  stand  alone, 
(c)  to  walk,  and  (d)  to  talk. 

While  the  lower  animals  stand  and  walk  without  special  educa- 
tion, man  has  te  acquire  these  arts  by  a  painful  training  of  the 
will.  "  He  finds  in  the  ability  to  walk  a  still  freer  relation  to  the 
external  world,  and  learna  to  fix  his  locality  for  himself  by  an  act 
of  will,  and  thus  annihUate  distance."  In  language  he  attains tte 
power  to  seize  things  in  their  general  classes  —  each  word  standing 
not  for  some  particular  thing  or  attribute,  but  for  a  class  withi 
possible  infinite  number  of  instances.  So  in  using  a  word  for  u 
object,  the  child  thinks  it  as  one  of  a  class  even  though  be  know) 
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of  no  other  instances  or  examples.  He  also  learns  to  know  his 
0¥m  generality,  and  to  know  himself  as  Ego,  or  ^^I,"  through 
language.  He  begins  here  to  express  this  newly  acquired  sense 
of  self-hood  and  his  independence  of  nature  by  play.  In  play  he 
realizes  his  power  over  things,  making  them  express  his  fancy  or 
caprice,  depriving  them  at  will  of  their  own  purposes  and  intents, 
and  imposing  his  own  upon  them.  Nature  shall  be  for  the  service 
of  man,  is  the  practical  principle  of  play.  "  The  destruction  of 
playthings  is  the  most  rational  phase  of  play." 

After  childhood  comes  youth  and  the  school.  Earnestness  now 
enters  as  higher  than  play.  The  characteristic  principle  here  is 
that  the  child  takes  up  a  higher  form  of  activity,  that  of  serious 
work — study  and  useAil  labor.  Industry  means  the  subordina- 
tion of  self  to  some  rational  end  or  purpose. 

In  play,  the  child  celebrates  his  independence  of  and  mastery 
over  mere  nature.  In  the  discipline  of  study  and  work  he 
achieves  the  mastery  over  his  own  naturalness  and  becomes  a 
moral  being,  a  social  being. 

Curiosity  begins,  especially  in  the  form  of  the  love  of  stories. 
The  youth  longs  for  what  is  strange  and  far-off.  He  feels  his  own 
internal  difference  of  ideal  and  real  more  intensely  fVom  year  to 
year.  The  love  for  the  ideal  awakens  into  aspiration.  Imitation 
now  becomes  the  strongest  tendency. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  recapitulate  the  categories  of 
infancy  already  used  and  classify  them,  adding  a  few  new  ones 
that  seem  to  be  necessary. 

A.     Sensation  or  Feeling. 

1.  Sense  of  touch,  discriminating  the  feeling  of  heat  and  cold 
from  the  sense  of  touch  proper  which  distinguishes  the  forms  of 
objects  through  resistance. 

2.  Sense  of  taste  distinguishing  again  the  sense  of  temperature 
from  that  of  flavor — ability  to  distinguish  sweet,  sour,  bitter,  &c. 

3.  Sense  of  smell. 

4.  Sense  of  hearing,  distinguishing  between  sensitiveness  to 
shocks  of  vibration  and  those  of  sound. 

5.  Sense  of  sight  (a)  first  to  light  (b)  bright  objects  (c)  mov- 
ing objects  (d)  gay  colors  (e)  beautiful  and  ugly  things  and  faces. 


B.     Sei.f-Movement. 

1.  Ability  to  hold  up  its  head. 

2.  To  hold  things  in  the  hand. 

3.  To  take  things  . 

4.  Sit  up  iilone. 

5.  To  creep. 
G.     To  Btand  aloae. 
V,     To  Tvalk  aloDe. 

C.     Recognition. 

1.  Smile. 

2.  Recognize  its  mother,  or  tlie  nurse,  or  other  persona  (to 
whom  the  preCerODco  is  shown  and  how), 

3.  Recognize  itself  in  the  mirror  (tudicated  by  its  recognizing 
the  reflection  of  the  face  of  the  person  holding  it.) 

4.  Recognition  of  articles  of  food  brought  to  it  from  tie 
kitchen,  and  by  what  gestures  it  indicates  its  desire  for  them. 

5.  Recognition  of  playthings  and  indications  of  interest  id 

6.  Playftilnoss.  When  the  child  first  laughs  at  seeing  the 
performance  of  some  act  in  sport,  as  making  up  faces,  hidiug  and 
discovering  t!ie  face,  bide  and  seek,  &c.,  &c.  (In  this  appear* 
the  recoanition  of  reality  under  show — the  discovcrv  of  real  pur- 
pose under  false  appearance,  etc.  Under  this  bead,  too,  must  be 
recorded  the  appearance  of  acts  that  are  imitative  or  dramatic  Id 
form.) 

D.    Language. 

1 .  First  object  that  tbe  child  is  able  to  recognize  on  hearing  ita 
name  spoken. 

2.  First  name  applied  by  the  child  itself  to  an  object. 

3.  First  occasion  on  which  the  child  knowingly  applies  to  > 
new  object  a  name  he  has  used  before  to  designate  a  particnltf 
individual — so  that  he  recognizes  objects  as  belonging  to  a  clan 
and  having  the  same  name. 

4.  First  application  by  the  child  of  the  name  he  is  called  by,  to 
himself. 

5.  First  use  of  personal  pronouns  —  and  the  order  in  which 
they  are  emploj^ed  (I,  you,  he,  she,  it,  we,  our,  they,  my,  bis,  etc.) 

6.  Order  of  mastery  over  the  parts  of  speech,  —  uouns,  adjec- 
tives, verbs,  pronouns,  adverbs,  prepositions,  etc. 
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7.  First  use  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

8.  First  expression  of  the  idea  of  perfect  and  imperfect,  good 
«Bd  bad,  poor,  and  fine,  or  any  such  forms  that  indicate  the  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  in  any  shape  as  a  standard  by  which  it  judges 
things  or  persons. 

E.    Passions. 

1.  Anger,  or  resentment. 

2.  Fear. 

3.  Love  or  preference. 

4.  Hatred  or  aversion. 

5.  Pride  ot  selfishness. 

6.  Love  of  approbation. 

7.  Deceit  or  cunning. 

F.    Bodily  Developmekt* 

1 .  Weight  at  birth  and  at  each  six  months^ 

2.  General  health  and  dates  and  durations  of  sickness. 

3.  How  nourished ;  when,  what,  and  how  much  food  from  the 
kitchen  furnished  it  —  whether  liquid  or  solid. 

4.  First  tooth  appears ;  subsequent  ones. 

5.  Habits  in  regard  to  daily  excursions  in  the  open  air,  bathing, 
Ac. 

Doubtless,  these  categories  must  be  reduced  to  specific  questions, 
as  is  done  in  the  case  of  the  circular  prepared  by  Mrs.  Talbot.  In 
order  to  secure  pertinent  and  reliable  answers  to  a  set  of  questions, 
they  must  be  free  from  ambiguity  and  nice  distinctions. 

To  those  who  think  that  the  stud}'  of  infant  development  is  a 
trivial  matter,  I  would  commend  the  words  of  De  Tocqueville,  the 
great  and  wise  student  of  American  Institutions.  To  such  he 
says:  "  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  a  great  error.  We  must  begin 
higher  up ;  we  must  watch  the  infant  in  his  mother's  arms ;  we 
must  see  the  first  images  which  the  external  world  casts  upon  the 
dark  mirror  of  his  mind  ;  the  first  occurrences  which  he  beholds  ; 
we  must  hear  the  first  words  which  awaken  the  sleeping  powers  of 
thought,  and  stand  by  his  earliest  efforts,  if  we  would  understand 
the  prejudices,  the  habits,  and  the  passions,  which  rule  his  life. 
The  entire  man  is,  so  to  speak,  to  be  seen  in  the  cradle  of  the 
child." 
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COMMEMORATION  OF  CHARLES  DARWIN. 


Mrs.  Talbot,  Secretarj'  of  the  Department  of  Education,  said: 

The  cirilized  world  is  still  mourning  tho  loss  of  one  of  tlio  most 
original  and  remarkable  of  ita  scientific  men, — Charles  Robert 
Darwin, — an  bonorary  niemiwr  of  tbia  Association.  It  is  fittiog 
tbat  we,  as  an  Association,  should  express  our  appreciation  of  bis 
great  achievements  in  science,  and  our  indebtedness  to  him  for 
sj'rapathy  and  encouragement  in  the  objects  for  which  we  labor. 
giving  words  to  onr  regret  that  so  wise  a  counsellor  and  so  saga- 
cious a  friend  should  not  be  spared  longer  to  us.  Tbe  originality 
of  his  conceptions,  his  indefatigable  and  persistent  industry,  his 
good  fortune  in  living  long  enough  to  see  the  bitterness  and  ridi- 
cule with  which  the  first  results  of  his  labors  were  greeted  gradu- 
ally turned  to  approval  and  acceptance,  tbe  great  impression  made 
upon  modern  thought  by  his  work, — all  these  facts  are  widely  kno¥ni 
and  as  widely  appreciated.  Both  his  life  and  bis  work  contribute  I 
to  the  confirmation  of  our  hope  and  faith  that  Man,  as  Darwia  ' 
himself  expresses  it,  is  capable  of  rising  to  the  highest  destiny. 

On  his  father's  side,  Mr.  Darwin  was  descended  from  Erasnins 
Darwin,  known  to  the  world  as  physician,  poet  and  man  of  scieuce. 
His  mother  was  the  daughter  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  a  man  distin- 
guiahed  for  his  successful  esperinients  in  the  miiuufaclure  of  pot- 
tery. Charles  Darwin  was  bom  at  Shrewsbury,  February  1!, 
1609.  His  education  was  thorough,  and  he  passed  several  yeara 
at  tbe  best  universities  of  the  time.  From  Edinburgh  Univermty 
he  went  to  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  Bach- 
elor's degree  in  1831,  and  the  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1837.  Mr. 
Darwin  expressed  himself  to  me  as  under  a  great  mental  cloud  so 
long  as  he  was  compelled  to  study  Latin  and  Greek.  Pleasure  id 
acquisition,  and  mental  discipline  only  came  with  the  freedom  to 
pursue  his  favorite  studies  in  Natural  Science.  Were  it  not  for 
his  habitual  caution  in  making  statements  without  tbe  support  of 
years  of  experiment  and  observation,  we  should  doubtless  havfl 
heard  some  positive  denunciation  from  him  of  the  prevailing  meth- 
ods of  severe  and  long-continued  drill  in  tbe  classics.  Id  1836, 
Mr.  Darwin  returned  to  England  after  a  five  years'  voyage  in  Her 
Majesty's  Ship  Beagle. 

During  this  time,  the  work  done  by  him  was  of  great  interest 
and  value  in  every  department  of  Natural  History.     Observationt 
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were  then  begun  which  it  took  forty  years  to  complete.  As  some 
writer  truly  says :  '*  Such  far-seeing  deliberation  can  only  be  the 
attribute  of  the  greatest  minds^  which  can  see  the  end  from  the 
beginning.  Years  and  years  are  spent  by  him  in  the  accumulation 
of  facts,  with  open-minded  watchfulness  as  to  the  tendency  of  the 
results.  The  expressed  inferences  in  Mr.  Darwin's  works  are  few ; 
be  piles  instance  on  instance,  and  experiment  on  experiment,  and 
almost  invariably  the  conclusion  to  which  he  comes  seems  but  the 
expression  of  the  carefUl  and  unbiassed  reader's  own  thought." 
He  has  impressed  the  world  of  thought  not  only  by  his  conclusions, 
but  by  the  manner  in  which  he  has  reached  these  conclusions.  The 
same  writer  says,  also:  '^ Nowhere  is  this  more  signally  evident 
than  in  the  work  on  ^Domesticated  Animals  and  Plants.'  The 
results  which  were  brought  out  in  these  volumes  were  fbll  of  sig- 
nificance, while  at  the  same  time  they  afforded  abundant  occasion 
for  the  opponents  of  Darwinism  to  scoff  and  pour  harmless  con- 
tempt on  the  whole  line  of  inquiry,  forgetting,  or  wilfully  shutting 
their  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  results  which  Mr.  Darwin  showed  to 
be  possible  bore  no  proportion  to  the  gigantic  efforts  of  Nature 
through  untold  ages."  The  trained  specialist  in  Natural  Science, 
in  Theology,  in  Education,  can  more  fully  comprehend  the  applica- 
tion of  the  careful  and  exact  methods  instituted  by  Darwin,  than 
the  man  of  affairs  can,  who  looks  for  immediate  information  and 
direct  results.  No  one,  however,  can  fail  to  admire  the  greatness 
and  singular  beauty  of  Mr.  Darwin's  character,  or  to  be  charmed 
by  the  rare  personal  gifts  which  were  independent  of  his  achieve- 
ments as  a  man  of  science. 

In  estimating  his  value,  we  must  admit  his  great  worth,  not  only 
as  a  citizen  of  England  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  world.  In  his  sim- 
plicity and  integrity,  in  his  fine  regard  for  the  feelings  and  labors 
of  others,  in  his  sympathies  and  interests,  limited  only  by  time  and 
strength,  he  was  great.  His  enthusiasm  was  unbounded  ;  he  was 
most  intensely  alive ;  his  figure  was  erect  and  alert ;  his  speech 
impetuous  and  ardent ;  his  whole  manner  a  perfect  illustration  of 
Emerson's  lines : 

**,The  music  that  can  deepest  reach, 
And  cure  all  ill,  is  cordial  speech ; 
Of  all  wit*8  uses,  the  main  one 
Is  to  li^e  well  with  who  has  none." 
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He,  more  than  any  person  I  ever  saw,  Btimulated  all  who  were 
with  him  to  think  and  speak  their  beat. 

It  ia  now  liUle  more  than  a  twelvemonth  since,  commissioned  by 
tbe  CouDcil  of  this  Association,  I  souglit  an  interview  with  Wr- 
Darwin.  An  invitation  Trom  Mrs.  Darwin  to  an  informal  luncheoB 
was  gladly  accepted,  and  on  a  sultry  noon  in  July,  1881,  the  traiu 
hurried  me  out  of  the  intense  living  activities  of  the  London  of 
today  into  immediate  association  with  the  past.  In  going  from 
Ijondon  into  Kent  one  catches  a  glimpse  of  Hampton  Court,  and 
sees  where  Strawberry  Hill  lies  embowered  in  trees.  Cromwell 
dwelt  in  this  suburb.  Byron  lived  j'owder.  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon is  not  far  off,  ChialehurBt  is  close  at  hand.  After  passing 
through  old  and  picturesque  towns  I  left  the  train  at  Orpington,  a 
little  station  in  the  midst  of  green  fields  and  ripening  grain,  and 
drove  along  a  hot  and  dusty  road,  which  at  length  narrowed  to  a 
shady  lane,  skirted  by  hedges,  with  here  aud  there  a  farm-house 
or  a  more  pretentious  mansion.  The  views  became  charmingly 
..pastoral  as  the  long  hill  was  ascended  to  the  little  hamlet  of  Down, 
which'  stands  in  sober  dignity  quite  unconscious  of  the  great  snd 
tender  spirit  that,  with  simple  modesty,  is  striving  to  cuter  into 
tbe  Divine  mysteries  locked  in  its  neighboring  fields.  On  account 
of  the  intense  heat  of  the  day  tbe  carriage  was  delayed,  and  the 
family  were  already  scaled  nt  birichcon  when  I  eutiTini  tlie  trnuiniia. 
The  sound  of  wheels  on  the  driveway  Mr.  Darwin  was  quick  to 
bear,  and  before  the  coachman  could  lay  down  tbe  reiuB  the  acUve 
form  of  my  host  appeared  on  the  threshold,  with  his  dignified  aitd 
amiable  wife  by  his  side.  The  soUcitous  inquiries,  the  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand,  the  kind  manner,  made  me  feel  that  there  wM, 
in  such  a  welcome,  warmth  enough  to  take  in  tbe  whole  American 
Association,  rather  than  a  single  member  of  it.  Seated  beside 
Mr.  Darwin  at  table,  his  earnest  manner  of  saying  that  he  hked 
Americans,  and  the  pathetic  expression  of  his  r^ret  that  he  wu 
now  too  old  ever  to  visit  that  wonderful  country,  was  the  introduc- 
tion to  a  lively  talk  about  American  affairs,  and  esptecially  the 
interests  of  this  Association.  When  I  extended  to  him  the  invit** 
tion  with  which  I  was  charged,  to  form  in  England  a  committee 
of  observation  on  the  development  of  infants,  and  thus  continue  to 
forward  that  interesting  work  which  he  had  long  ago  Initiated,  be 
replied :  "I  cannot  do  that,  because  I  have  just  refused  the  Prime 
Minister  of  England  an  equally  congenial  service ;  but  can  yon  Dot 
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ask  me  to  help  you  in  some  other  way  ?  "  To  the  suggestion  that 
a  communication  to  the  Education  Department  would  give  not 
only  pleasure  but  insti*uction,  his  response  was,  ''That  I  can  do, 
and  will  gladly.  But  when  ?  "  I  said,  "  In  the  course  of  a  month." 
His  answer  was  a  remarkable  one,  from  a  man  who  could  patiently 
wait  a  whole  decade  to  prove  a  fact.  ''Anything  I  may  write,"  he 
said,  "  will  meet  you  in  Norway  next  week.  When  I  have  any- 
thing to  do,  it  must  be  done  at  once."  Therefore  the  letter  of 
Dm-win  to  the  American  Association  followed  your  delegate  over 
fjord  and  f jeld  to  the  heart  of  Norway. 

He  expressed  deep  regret  and  mortification  that  he  had  not  more 
clearly  understood  the  meaning  of  our  civil  war,  and  said  that  his 
only  apology  was  that  the  sources  of  information  in  England  had 
proved  unworthy  of  confidence,  and  thus  he  and  others  were  misled 
in  their  sj'mpatbies.  It  was  his  constant  effort,  he  said,  to  endeavor 
to  repair  any  injury  which  his  mistaken  opinions  might  have  caused 
to  the  interests  of  humanity,  and  he  hoped  he  should  be  forgiven 
his  error.  The  interest  of  Darwin  in  this  country  was  intense,  and 
he  had  watched  with  an  eager  pleasure  our  achievements  and  pos- 
sibilities. He  spoke  with  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  spirit  of 
invention  which  possesses  us ;  he  was  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the 
military  and  surgical  reports  of  our  war,  and  hoped  that  they 
received  in  this  country  the  recognition  which  they  merited. 

It  is  not  so  well  known  as  it  should  be,  in  the  United  States, 
how  exceptionally  happ}'  Darwin  was  in  his  personal  and  home 
life.  Living  in  great  retirement,  five  miles  from  a  railway  station, 
away  from  the  wearisome  conventionalities  of  societ}',  his  work 
went  on  while  he  was  surrounded  by  the  charms  of  rural  life.  He 
had  a  robust  appearance,  but  it  was  only  by  the  greatest  care  that 
he  was  able  to  maintain  his  health  and  strength.  The  world  owes 
a  great  debt  to  the  devoted  wife  who  constantly  watched  and  care- 
fully guarded,  so  far  as  she  was  able,  this  sensitive  and  delicate 
frame  from  the  ills  and  annoyances  of  life.  It  was  by  these  means 
that  it  became  possible  for  him  to  accomplish  such  a  marvellous 
amount  of  work. 

Another  important  and  conspicuous  trait  in  the  character  of 
Darwin,  which  might  well  be  imitated,  is  that  kindness  that  was 
never  condescension, — a  genial  bearing  towards  young  students 
and  unreflecting  people.  His  entire  unconsciousness  of  his  own 
remarkable  powers  led  to  an  ever-ready  sympathy  with  the  efforts 
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of  other  men,  and  an  honest  and  hearty  appreciation  of  their  work 
free  from  all  feelings  of  euvy  or  jealousy.  This  ia  the  quality  of 
BOiil  that  inspires  our  sorrow  and  moves  us  to  tcndcrest  grief  when 
we^thiuk  of  what  we  have  lost.  This  broad,  liv^ing,  loving  sympa- 
thy 13  the  cnicial  test  of  human  greatness,  and  will  always  remain 
our  best  inspiration  and  our  highest  hope. 

Considering,  in  this  light,  Mr.  Darwin's  life  and  character,  we 
believe  that  by  hia  example  of  thoroughness  and  |mtienoe  and  can- 
dor, the  whole  wodd  is  betiefited.  From  this  time  forth,  mily 
facts  that  are  suatained  by  the  moat  oonvinciDg  evideaoe  will  gain 
and  bold  the  respect  and  confidence  of  inreatigatora  in  the  diffwent 
departmente  of  homan  knowledge.  Professor  Huxley  puts  into 
the  happiest  form  of  ezpreasion  the  opinion  of  many  candid  think- 
ers, when  he  says : 

History  warns  as  that  it  is  the  customary  fate  of  new  truths 
to  begin  as  heresies,  and  to  end  as  superstitious  ;  and,  as  matters 
now  stand,  it  is  hardly  rash  to  anticipate  tii:it  in  another  twenty 
years  the  aew  generation,  educated  under  the  influences  of  the 
present  day,  will  be  in  danger  of  acceptin:^  the  main  doctrines 
of  the  Origin  of  Species  with  as  little  reflect Um,  and  it  may  Iw  with 
as  little  Justification,  as  so  many  of  our  (un temporaries  twenty 
years  ago  rejected  them.  Against  anysmli  a  consummation  let 
us  all  devoutly  pray ;  for  the  ecteutific  spirit  is  of  more  value  than 
its  products,  and  irratioually-held  truths  may  be  more  harmful  than 
reasoned  errors.  Now,  the  essence  of  the  scientific  spirit  is  criti- 
cism. It  tells  us  that  to  whatever  doctrine  claiming  our  assent, 
we  should  reply.  Take  it  if  you  can  compel  it.  The  struggle  for 
existence  holds  aa  much  in  the  intellectual  as  in  the  physical  world. 
A  theory  is  a  species  of  thinking,  and  its  right  to  exist  is  co-exten- 
sive with  its  power  of  resisting  extinction  by  its  rivals. 

Mr.  Parke  Godwin  said  he  had  been  particularly  struck,  in 
reading  Darwin's  works,  with  the  thoroughly  scientific  spirit  in 
which  his  inquiries  were  at  all  times  pursued.     He  was  a  genuine 

scientific  man,  not  a  speculative  thinker  or  metaphysical  philos- 
opher masquerading  in  the  garb  of  a  scientist.  He  was  a  true 
disciple  of  Bacon,  and  made  all  theoretical  opinions  submit  to  the 
ordeal  of  actual  correspondence  with  ascertained  facts.  He  was 
not  at  all  dogmatic,  being  more  given  to  suggestion  than  assertion. 
Some  of  those  who  have  taken  his  name  would  have  done  weU  to 
copy  his  thoroughness  of  investigation  and  his  caution  of  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  Sanborn  spoke  of  the  interest  early  taken  in  Darwin's 
speculations  on  the  Origin  of  Species  by  Thoreau,  who  died  loo 
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early  (in  1862),  to  see  the  full  development  of  that  theory  which 
ha^  now  fastened  itself  upon  the  scientific  generalization  of  man- 
kind. Thoreau  would  not  have  accepted  the  later  form  in  which 
Darwin  stated  his  hypothesis ;  but  he  recognized  in  the  English 
naturalist,  as  all  men  must,  that  modest  boldness  of  suggestion 
which  distihguished  him  among  his  contemporaries.  Much  earlier 
than  the  publication  of  Darwin*s  discoveries,  the  insight  of  an 
American  poet  had  declared  the  law  of  development. 

**A  8ubtle  chain  of  countless  ring^s 
The  next  unto  the  farthest  brings ; 
And  striving  to  be  man,  the  worm 
Mounts  through  all  the  spires  of  form.** 

These  lines  appear  as  the  motto  of  Emerson's  *'*'  Nature/'  in  the 
edition  of  1849,  and  they  may  have  been  written  as  early  as  1840. 

It  had  been  hoped  that  Mr.  Hekbebt  Spencer,  who  was  visiting 
Saratoga  a  few  days  before  the  meeting  of  the  Association,  would 
remain  and  take  part  in  this  commemoration  of  Darwin ;  but  his 
engagements  did  not  i)ermit  this.  On  the  7th  of  September  Mr. 
Spencer  Was  elected  an  honorary  member  of  the  Association. 


Erratum. — On  the  first  page  of  Mr.  Bacon*s  paper,  the  round  number 
"  65,000"  should  be  **  64,137." 
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2  East  29th  street. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C., 

(Bureau  of  Education). 
Eaton,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edmands,     A.     Lawrence,     Boston, 

Mass.,  lis  Federal  street. 
Edmonds,  Walter  1).,  New  York  City, 

(Temple  Court.) 
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Eldridge,  Martin  L.,  Bertrly,  Maes. 
Bliot,    C.   W.,    LL.D..    Cwnbndge, 

Mass.,  17  Quincy  atreet. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Bobiqd,  44  Brimnicr  at. 
Eliot,  HeT.  T.  L.,  Portlnnd,  Oregon. 
Farnam,  H.  W.,  Nco  Haven.  Conn. 
Fitber,  Dr.  Chai.  H.,  Pro  vide  nee,  R.I. 
f  orbei,  R.  B.,  MUton,  Maaa. 
Force,   M.  F.,  Cincinnati.   Ohio,  I 

West  Rth  street. 
Ford,   Gordon   L.,  3T   Clark  »tr« 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Foole.F.  W..Wall  at..  New Tork City. 
Foote,    Miss   Mary   B.,   Cambriilge, 

Mms.,  352  Howard  street. 
Foster,  T.  A.,  M.D.,  Portland,  Me., 

9  Brown  atreet. 
Freeboni,  Mrs.  Clara  L.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
French,  Francis  O..  New  York  aty, 

SO  West  HTUi  street. 
Frothinghain,   Rev,   Fredk,  Milton, 

Fn>thin»ham,  Rer.  O.  B.,  Boston, 
Hotel  Vendome. 

Oaltttuaet,  B.  M.,  LL  D.,  WashinB- 
ton,  D.  C. 

Gano,  John  A-,  Cincinnnti,  Ohio. 

Garrison,  Wm.  Lloyd,  Boston  High- 
lands, S2  IJnwoud  street. 

Gales,  Men-ill  E,,  LL.D.,  Pres.  Kut- 
ger's  Cdll.,  Svvr  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Oilmim,  D.  C,  LL.D.,  Prei.  Johns 
Hopkins  Unirersitj',  Baltimore,  Md. 

Gilman,  Rev.  Edward  W..  D.I).,  New 
York  City,  (Bihie  House). 

Gladden,  Kev.  Wushinglon,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 

Ooddanl,  Hiss  Matilda,  Boeton,  251 
Newbury  street. 

Godkin,  E.  L.,  New  York  City.  115  E. 
36th  ilreet. 

Godwin,  Parke,  Roslyn,  Queen's  Co., 
N.  Y. 

Green,  Samuel  S,,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Green,  Jacob  L.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Greenough,  W.  W.,  Boston,  24  Weal 

Gregory,  J,  M.,  LL.D,, Temple  Court, 

New  York  City. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  Boston,  S9  Beacon  at. 
Groetheck,  W.  S.  Cincinnati,  O. 
Hale.  Geo.  S.,  Boston,  SM  Coart  St. 
Hall,  Mrs.  M.  B..  Decatur.  111. 
Hallgsrten,  Adolph,  New  York  City, 

I!  E.  46th  street. 
Hallowell,  Miss  Annii,  Philadelphin, 

Pft.,l)lW  Clinton  slreeL 
•Barkness,  Prof.  A.,  Providence,  K.  I. 


Harris.  Wm.  T„  Conconl,  Mass. 
Hartwell,  Edw.  M.,  Baitimore.  Hd. 
Higginson,  T.  W.,  Conibridfe,  Hast.. 

jfi'i  Buckingham  street. 
HigginsoD,     Waldo.      Boalnn,      131 

Devonshire  street. 
Hildreth,  J.  L.,  CanibridEU,  Mass.,  87 

Brut  tie  street. 
Hill,   Hamilton  A.,   Boston,   33   iil. 

Hinman.  Miss  Mary  W.,  HiTaua.  N.Y. 
Hitchcock,    Henry,    St.     Louis,    11 

Singers  Building. 
HitE,  John.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Hoaiiley.  Geo..  Cincinnali,   0„  8,  *, 

and  5  Masonic  Building. 
Molliater,  G.  R.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Holt,  Henry,  New  York  City,  14Sul 

54  til  street. 
Homer,  Peter  T.,  Boston,  27  UohH 

Homes,  H.  A..  Albany.  N.  Y.  (Stat* 

Library). 
Hooker,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Hartford,  CuniL 
Hooper,   Mrs.   Anna  S..  Boston,  &i 

Beacon  street. 
Horafurd,   Prof.   E.   N.,   CambridBe. 

Mass. 
Horlon,  S.  D.,  Pomeroy,  O. 
Holchkiss,  Justus  S.,  New  Haven, O. 
Huhbard.  Dr.  S.  G.,  New  Haven,  a 
Hunt,  Ur.  E.  M  ,  TrenMn,  N.  J. 
Hunt,  T.  Sierry,  LL.D.,  MohUmI. 

Canada.  - 
Hulcliins.  John,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
Uvde,   C.   M.,   Honolulu,    Kand*i<-h 

'Ulundx, 
Ingaldabec,   Mllo,    South    Ilanlurd. 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Jacob!,  Dr.  A.,  New  York  City,  110 

West  34 th  street. 
Jacques,   David   R.,    156   Broadway. 

New  York  City. 
James,  Mrs.  John  W.,   Boston,   UK 

BuyUtan  street. 
Jewelt,  Josinh,  BuITbIo,  N.  Y. 
Jones,    Rev.    Jesae    H..     Abingun, 


"VoUtt- 


Mass. 
Junp<t,  W.,  Cincinnali,  O., 

fl-eund  "  Office. 
Kearney,    John    Watts,     LouisTilte, 

Kv.,  <!5H  4lli  avenue. 
KeiilK,  Dr.  R.  C.»  Lansing.  Mich.. 

Agricultural  CollcKe. 
KellouK,  Dr.  John  H.,  Battle  Crrck, 
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Kingsburj,  F.  J.,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Kinsella,  Thomas,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

36  Fnlton  Street,  (Brk'n  Eagle). 
Kraus,  Prof.  John,  New  York  City, 

7  East  22d  street. 
Lawrence,  A.  A.,  Boston,  13  Chaun- 

cy  street. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston,  40  State  street. 
Leete,  Dr.  James  M  ,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2912  Washington  avenue. 
Leonard,  N.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Leonard,    Mrs.   C.   T.,   Springfield, 

Mass 
Livermore,   ReT.    A.  A.,  Meadville, 

Pa. 
Lord,  H.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Loring,  C.  W.,  Boston,  11  Pemberton 

square. 
Low,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  3  Bur- 
ling Slip. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  C.  R.,  New  York  City, 

120  East  dOth  street. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston,  18  Sum- 
mer street. 
Lyman,  Theodore,  Boston,  191  Com- 
monwealth avenue. 
Lynde,   Mrs.   Wm.   P.,   Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Maconiber,  A.  E.,  Toledo,  O. 
May,  Rev.  Samuel,  Leicester,  Mass. 
McCandless,  E.  V.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McFarland,  W.  W.,  New  York  City, 

35  William  street. 
Means,  William  G.,  Boston,  40  Water 

street. 
Mercer,  George  G.,  Philadelphia,  330 

Walnut  street. 
Meyer,  Henry  C,  New  York  City.  48 

Cliff  street. 
Minot,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  39  Court 

street. 
Minturn,  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  78 

South  street. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mitchell,    Archibald,    New    Orleans, 

La.     ( Leeds  &  Co. ) 
Mitchell,    Charles   L.,  New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Mitchell,    Mary    A.    (care   of    Mrs. 

Hooker),  Hartford,  Conn. 
Morgan,   W.  D.,  New  York  City,  26 

Washington  square. 
Murdock,     C.     A,  ©San    Francisco, 

Cal. 
Murray,  David,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Neilson,    James,     New    Brunswick, 

N.  J. 
Newell,    Dr.    Timothy,    Providence, 

R.  1. 


Nordhoff,  Charles,   Washington,  D. 

C,  918  McPherson  place. 
North,  Thomas  M.,   120  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  G.,  LL.D.,  Clinton, 

Conn. 
Nourse,  B.  F.,  Boston,  79  Milk  st. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  Boston,  124 

Boylston  street. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  New  York 

City,  209  West  46th  street. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  Boston,  16 

Pemberton  square. 
Palmer,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Ann  ArlK)r,  Mich. 
Palmer,  H.  A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Parker,  Hon.  LeRoy,  Flint,  Mich. 
Parknian,    Henry,    Boston,     Rogers 

Building,  209  Washington  street. 
Peabody,  Charles  A.,  New  York  City, 

110  Broadway. 
Pell,   Alfred,   New    York   City,    120 

Broadway,  Equitable  Building. 
Pellew,   Henry  E.,  New   York  City, 

9  East  35th  street. 
Perkins,  Joseph,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Porter,    Dr.    Charles    H.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Porter,  Robert  P.,  Census   Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Post,  Von,   Rev.  T.  M.,   D.D.,   St. 

Louis,  Mo. 
Post,  Von  H.  C,  New  York  City,  2 

Bowling  Green,  P  O.  Box  37. 
Potter,  George  A.,  New  York  City, 

80  South  street. 
Potter,  Howard,  New  York  City,  59 

Wall  street. 
Potwin,  T.  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Prang,  Louis,  Boston,  7  Park  street. 
Putnam,  Charles  P.,  Boston,  63  Marl- 
borough street. 
Putnam,  James  J.,  Boston,  G3  Marl- 
borough street. 
Ramsey,  J.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Bobbins,  George  A.,  Box  947,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rockwell,  A.  P.,  Boston,  3  Fairfield 

street. 
Roelkor,  Dr.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P.,  Boston,  5 

Joy  street. 
Rogers,    Mrs.    Caroline    G.,    Troy, 

N.  Y.,  5  6th  street. 
Ropes,    John    C,    Boston,    40    State 

street. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Boston,  8  Congress 

street. 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna,  Milton,  Mass. 


Bankle,   Prof.  J.    D.,  In*titate   of 

Technology,  BostOD. 
BiukU,  BeT.  F.,  Hsnifleld,  OUo. 
StUibnrj,  Stephen,  Worceiter,  Hut, 
Sftnda,  MfthloD,  New  Tork  Ci?,  100 

Pnlton  street. 
Bchleiinger,    B*rthold,    Bofton,    6 

Olirer  itreet. 
Scarborough,  W.  W.,  CiociniuMJ,  O. 
Schuyler,  Mill  LouUm  Lee,  Stu  Tork 

ai7,  19  Weit  Slit  Itreet. 
Bcliwab,   Gnitaviu,    Box    187,  New 

York  City. 
Sequin,  B.  C,  H.D.,  New  Tork  Ci^, 

■il  Wert  aotti  rtreet. 
Sewall,  8.  B.,  Boitoo,  6  Femberton 

Shutuck,   Dr.    F.    C,   Boston,   185 

Hnrlboro'  street. 
Shsttuck,    George    0.,   Boston,     89 

Court  Itreet 
Shipley,  Murray,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Slocum,  Mi«a  Jane  H.,  Canandaigna, 

N.  T.,  Granger  place. 
Sdov,  Prof.  M.  8.,  St.  Looii,  Ho. 
Spear,  C.  V.,  KUsfield,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  Wasbinnton, 

D.  C. 
Stoams,  James  8.,  New  Tork  City, 

45  WUliams  street. 
SteTeoson,   Robert    H.,   Boston,   58 

Cbestnut  street,  or  U  Kilby  street. 
SnlliTan,  Richard,  Boston,  79  State 

Sumnur,  Prof.  W.  G.,  New  Haven, 

Ct. 
Sunderland,  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Swartz,  James  S.,  Philadelphia,  Pn., 

23*  South  4th  etreet. 
Taft,  Alplmnxo,  Vienna,  Auetria. 
Talbot,  Mrs.  1.  T.,  Boston,  66  Marl- 
borough street, 
Talcalt,  J.  11.,  Now  Britain,  Conn. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 

a86  Henry  street. 
Thomson,  Charles  H.,  New  Haven, 

Conn.,  40  Elm  street. 
Thurbcr,  F.  B.,  Box  38'J5,  New  York 

City,  IIG  Readi- street. 
Titsworth,  Rot.  A.  J.,  Chelsea,  Mass. 
Torrey,   H.   W.,  Cambridge,  Mass., 

ao  Oxford  street, 
Toppan,  Ruben  N.,  New  York  City, 

Aiiiericnn    Bank    Note    Co, ,    142 

Broadway. 
Touscy,  Sinclair,  New  York  City,  41 

Clianibcrs  xtrect. 
Townsend,  John  P.,  New  York  City, 

27  Williams  street. 
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Trumboir,  Hcv,  H.  ( 

Pa.,  SIO  Chestnut! 
Tuck,  Edward,   New   York   City,  7   , 

Eut  6Iit  street. 
Tudor,  Mrs.  Fenno,  Boston,  Bea 


i.«y,  (    I 
Mai». 


ITrbino.  S.  R.,  West  Newton,  Maui. 
Van  Bibber,  Dr.   W.  C,   Baltinior*, 

Md.,  47  Franklin  street- 
Villnrd,  Henry,   New  York  Cily,  1 

Nassau  atret't. 
Waite,  Henry  Itandall,  WasbiDRti 

D,  C,  Cenaud  Buri-au. 
Wardtr,    Dr.  ,I.i1in    A.,  NnrlU   Di-irf, 

Ohio. 
Ware,  Dr.   Cbarlet  B.,  Boabw,  41 

Brimmer  street. 
Waring,  G«orge  B.,   Jr.,   NtwptK 

R.  I. 
Wuner,  Charlea  Dudley,  Hartte^ 

Warren,  George  WnsbingtOB,  Bos- 
ton, 1311  DeTonsbire  street. 

Waters,  Charles  H.,  Groton,  Has*. 

Watklns,  C.  8.,  DaTenpott,  la. 

Watson,  Prof.  Williatn,  Boalaa, 
Mass.,  107  Harlbonmgb  street 

Wayland,  Hiai  A.  E.,  Saratoia, 
N   Y. 

Wnyland,  C,  N,,  Now  York  City,  9 
West  36th  street, 

Wayland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Usren. 
Conn. 

Wayland,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Weedcn,  William  B.,  ProvideDC«, 
R.  I. 

Weeks,  Joseph  D,,  Pittsburgh,  Pi. 

Weeks,  Mrs.  Maltie  F.,  I^ttsburgh, 
Pa. 

Wells,  Edward  W.,  Hartford,  Conn., 
»4  Prospect  street. 

Wells,  Mrs.  John,  New  Brunswick, 
N.J. 

Wells.   Prof.   William    P.,    Detroit. 


Mich. 
Welling,     James 

D.  C.  • 

Wendte,     Rev.    C.    W..     Nei 

R   I. 
Whipple,    Mrs,   A.    H.,   New 

(.'ity,  24  Cooper  Institute. 
While,   Alfred   T.,  New   York 

G3  Broadway. 


Washington, 
York 
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White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

White,  Horace,  New  York  City, 
Mills  Building. 

Whittemore,  Dr.  James  H.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  Massachusetts  General  Hos- 
pital. 

Wheuler,  E   S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Wilbur,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y. 

Wilkinson,  Alfred,  Syracuse,  New 
York. 

Williams,  Chauncey  P.,  Albany, 
N.  Y. 

Wines,    Rev.    F.     H.,    Springfield, 

ni. 

Wing,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  149 

Boylston  street. 
Wingate,  C.  F.,  New  York  City. 


Winthrop,  Robert  C,  Boston,  Mass., 

90  Marlborough  street. 
Wolcott,    J.     Huntington,     Boston, 

Mass.,  288  Beacon  street. 
Wolcott,   Mrs.   Harriet  F.,   Boston, 

Mass. ,  238  Beacon  street 
Wood,   Frederick,   New  York  City, 

120  Broadway. 
Wood,  Rev.  Horatio,  Lowell,  Mass. 
Woodbury,   Rev.    Augustus,    Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 
Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  LL.  D.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Woolsey,  Prof.   Theodore    S.,  New 

Haven,  Conn. 
Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Young*  Charles  L.,  Boston,  Mass.,  71 

Mt.  Vernon  street. 


AMERICAN   SOCIAL   SCIENCE   ABSOCIATION. 
LIFE    MEMBERS. 


Myers,  Sydney,  Cbkago. 


Hill,  Rev.  Thoiiinn,  roMland. 


AnK?|],  George  T.,  9fl  TremoQt  Su, 

Buston. 
Bnber,  Willinm  E.,  GS  CheEier  Sq., 

Boston. 
Bumnrd,  Jniuea  M.,  BoatoD. 
Baraard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston. 
Blntchfurd,  J.  S.,  13  Exchange  atreel, 

Bradford.    GnmalLct,     13    Exchange 

iCreet,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Murlin,  47  Beacon  street, 


Qiapiuiui,    Mini 


Maria    W,,  Wey- 
34  CuiDmun- 


E<] wards,  Mrs.  M. 
wvaltli  avenue,  I 
Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  41  Brimmer  St., 

BOBtOQ. 

Endicott,  Willinm.  Jr.,  !0  Mt.  Ver- 


Farwell,  Mrs.  A..  G  ,  1<!  Ben 


n  Sl„ 


Forbes,  Joba  M.,  30  Sears'  BuUdiai. 

Boston. 
Gray,  Hon.  William,  20  ML  Venm 

street.  Boston. 
Kidder,  H.  P.,  40  State  St.,  Bnaloi. 
Little,    Jamea   L.,    Ill    Urvunshin 

street,  Boston. 
LodRc,  Mrs.  J,  E.,  81  BeacoD  ■tml, 

Boston. 
May,  Mi«s  Abby  W.,  3  ExtWrmtH. 

Businn . 
Peirce,    Hon.    Henry   L.,   li»  SW> 

street,  Boilon. 
Robeson.   William   R.,   313    Beaoca 

street,  Boston. 
Snnborn,  P.  B.,  Concord. 
Snnborn,  Mri.  Louisa  L,.  Coneorl 
Warren,  S.  U.,  67  Mt.  Verona  St, 

BoHlon. 
WiKKleswonh,    Edward,   M.  D..   II 

Boylslon  sirefl.  Bo&ton. 
Wnlcolt,  Roger,  8  PemberlonsqW. 

Boston. 


Cole,  William  A.,  41  Broad  St  ,  Neir 

York  City. 
Dike,  Henry  A.,  New  York  Cily. 
Dodge,  William  B.,  It  Cliff  SL,  New 

York  Cily. 
Dodxe.  William  E.,  Jr.,  11  Cliff'  St., 

Ni'w  York  rilv. 
T>  .M_.     I ■],.].-.}•  ,  Mew  York  Cily. 
^         ■■     '  '      ■  ^   I.     ",  >■■   4   Pine  street, 

Fifld,  rvr.is  W,'.  New  York  Citj-. 
Hiwitl,  Alinini   S  ,  17  Burling  Slip, 

New  York  Cily. 
Hoe,  Col.  Itichiird  M.,  29  Gold  street. 

New  York  City. 
James.  D.  Willis.  New  York  Cily. 
KirklBHd.  Hon.  Charles  P  ,  al  Nassau 

street,  New  York  Cilv. 
Letchworlh,  W.  P  ,  Portatjeville. 


Lihbcy,  Jonas  M.,  47   Park  (TenM, 

New  York  City. 
Pierreponi,  Edwards,  New  VarkCli;. 
Stokes,  James,  4fi  Wall  street,  Sit 

York  Cily. 
Stukei,  Anson  P..  46  Wall  St.,  Nc* 

York  Cily. 
Slob'-.  Thomas,  45  Wall  street,  N" 

Yorlt  Citv. 
TbumiiBon,    Mrs.     Elizabelli,    St* 

York  Cily. 
Villard.  Mrs.  Henry.  20  Nauaa  St., 

New  York  Cily. 
Ward,  J.  Q.  A.,  9  West  48lh  sirtet, 

New  York  Cily. 
Ware,  William  R..  New  York  Ci>y, 

Columbia  College. 
Wolcoil.  Miss  Ella  L.,  Elmira. 
Young,  Edward,  New  York  City. 


W.  G.  Hammond,  St.  Louis.  .tftwoKi'l.  I  J.  W.  Hovl,  WiKomiin. 

I).  F.  Limoln,  M.l).,  Riadi«g.  Fa.        Frnncis  Wajland,  LL.D.,  JVnr  Bt- 

Prof  Goldwin  Smith,  Toronto,  Can.    \       vtn.  Conn. 


HONOBABT   AND   00RRE8FOKDIIT0   MEHBEBS. 


HONORARY  AND  CORRESPONDING  MEMBERS. 


A.  Bronioii  Alcott,  Eiq.,  Concord, 

Mm*. 
Misi  Eliiabeth  P.  Pe»boclj,  Concord, 

Hsnty   Baraar.J,   LX,.  D.,   Hartford, 

Chtrlet  L.  Brace,  Esq.,  19  Bait  4th 

■treet.  Hew  York. 
Uiuor-Gen.  O-  O.  Howard,  Portland, 

Oregon. 
Edmund  A.  Meredith,  Esq.,  Ottawa, 

Canada. 
Mn.     li^llznhL'lh     TbompeoD,     New 

Tork,  VJi  W   451h  «treet. 
B«T   Frederick  N.  Knapp,  Pljmouth, 

Uafs. 
Bon.  T>ORiingoF.  SannieDto,  Bnenoi 

Lewii  A.  gayer,  M.D..  T»5   Broad- 
way, New  York. 
Prof.  Daniel  Wilton,  Toronto,  Can. 


In  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Tbomai  Hughes,  M.  P.,  London. 

Sir  Walter  Crofton,  The  Clone,  Win- 
chester. 

Prof.  J.  E.  Thorold  RoKera,  M.  P., 
Oxford. 

Hiffht  KcT.  James  Frazer,  Bishop  of 
Mi.T»-h(^.ic.r. 

Lord  Kadslock,  London. 

Bins  FranecB  Power  Cobbe,  24 
rt,.-vi,.'  «-;,ik,  l,"ti,i™.  S.  W. 


'A.  I>.,  I/ondon. 
!■  -H.."'.,  Ijondon. 
ing   Mcl.ood,  Esq.,  Ou- 
CamhridBC   Club,   Lon- 
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PREFACE. 


The  Pftpcre  incladed  io  this  number  of  the  Journal  of  Soeid 
Science^  are  all  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1883  which  have  beea 
received  from  the  authors  in  condition  for  printing.  As  some  mis- 
apprehension may  exist  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Fiapen  by 
the  Association,  it  may  here  be  said  that  all  Papers  engaged  for 
the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  ABSociatioih 
are  so  engaged  with  the  understanding  that  they  may  be  printed  in 
the  Journal  of  Social  Science^  if  the  Council  so  dedde ;  if,  time- 
fore,  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their  Papers  el8ewhere«  (to 
which  the  Council  ofifers  no  objection),  it  must  be  with  the  stipala- 
tion  that  these  Papers  may  also  be  published  in  the  JawmoU^  aft  the 
option  of  the  Council  as  to  time  of  publication. 

The  absence  of  some  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1888,  will  be 
noticed ;  the  Address  of  Rev.  Dr.  Pattison,  on  Free  Thoughl  in 
Politics,  and  that  of  Mr.  D.  G.  Mitchell,  on  Public  Parks,  being 
withhekl  by  the  autliors.  A  list  of  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at 
the  Meetiug  of  1H83,  will  be  foiiiKl  on  pages  v.  and  vi.,  and  the 
announcements  for  the  meeting  of  next  September,  so  far  as  can 
now  be  made,  are  on  pages  vii.  and  viii. 

It  has  been  thought  best  to  print  all  the  Papers  of  1883  in  one 
issue  of  the  Journal,  which  accounts  for  the  delay  in  issuing  tlie 

present  Number. 

F.   B.  S. 

CoNCOKi),  April  2«,  1884. 
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11,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Dr.  T.  D.  Cbothers,  of  Hartfbrd»  Coon.,  oi 
Inebriety  ;  followed  by  a  Debate. 

12,  M.,  A  P&per  on  Inebriety  in  Womeny  by  Luor  M.  Haul,  M.  D. 

1,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Dr.  Walter  CHAinriiro,  of  Boston,  on  Tke  Camu 
of  Insanity, 

Thursday  f  September  &h. 

DsPARTMBirT  or  JUBIBPKUDXirOB. 

9.80,  A.  M.,  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Prof*  Pbaxcu  WATLAVik 

10,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Assertion  of  Sights^  by  ProU  J.  T.  Ftan, 
of  Kew  Haven,  Conn. 

11.80,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  Intemationat  Ethics,  by  S.  M.  GAixain0» 
LL.  D.,  of  Washington,  D.  C. 

1,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Legal  History  of  Ihs  TeiephotUt  hf  M.  ff. 
Ttlbb,  Esq.,  of  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Friday,  September  7th. 

DETABTMSirT  OT  SOCIAL  ECOXOXT. 

9.80,  A.  Bi.,  An  Address  by  the  Chairman,  F.  B.  Sabborv,  Esq. 
10,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Race  Problem  in  the  United  States,  I7 IM 
Cbablks  a.  Gabdihxb,  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y.,  followed  by  a  Debata. 

11.80,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Mrs.  S.  K.  Boltoh,  of  Cleveland,  (Niio,  m 

Employers  and  Employed, 

3 J  P.  M.,  A  Meeting  of  the  National  Prison  Association  for  re-organixs- 
tion. 

4,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  on  Child  Helping  as  a  Means  of  Preventing  Crime 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  by  Ciiables  L.  Bkace,  Esq.,  of  New  York. 

On  several  days  during  the  session  the  audience  was  addrcseed  bjr 
Protap  Ciiunder  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta,  India;  and  on  Wcdnesda/ 
afternoon,  September  5th,  he  spuke  at  a  special  session  on  The  Religion  of 
India, 
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This  will  take  place  as  usual  at  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  September, 
1884,  opening  in  Putnam  Flail,  on  Monday  Evening,  September  8, 
with  an  Address  by  President  Eaton,  and  closing  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 12.  The  sessions  of  the  Education  Department  will  occur 
on  Tuesday,  those  of  the  Health  and  Finance  Departments  on 
Wednesday,  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  on  Thursday,  and 
of  the  Department  of  Social  Economy-  on  Friday.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Association  will  be  at  the  United  States  Hotels 
where  members  and  guests  of  the  Association  will  be  received  at 
reduced  rates. 

The  order  of  business  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  1884  will  be 
as  follows, — subject  to  slight  changes  and  to  further  announce- 
ments of  Papers  and  debates  : 

Monday  Evening ,  September  Sih^  Opening  Address  of  the  President. 

Tuesday t  September  9th. 

Department  of  Education. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  W.  T.  Habris,  of  Concord, 
Mass.,  on  The  Study  of  Greek  in  American  Colleges. 

10,  A.  M.,  Hoport  of  tlie  Secretary,  Mrs.  Talbot,  on   The    Work  of  the 
Year. 

10.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  l*rof.  Raphael  Pumpelly,  of  Newport. 
11.30,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Kindergarten  as  Church  IforA:,  by  Mrs. 
Sakaii  B.  Cooper,  of  San  Francisco. 

12.30,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Woodward,  on  Industrial  Education. 
8,  P.  M.,  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  and  Election  of  Officers. 

}yednesdayy  September  lOth. 
Department  of  Health. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairnjan,  Prof.  I).  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard 

University. 

11,  A.  M.,  Papers  on  rhijsical  Training  in   Schools  and  Colleges^  with 
the  Results  on  the  Health  of  the  Students. 
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Defabtment  of  Finance. 
9.30,  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Prof.  Henry  C.  Adams,  on 

10,  A.  M.,  Papers  on  Taxation  and  Currency y  by  Horace  White,  Ew-i 
of  New  York,  Talcott  Williams,  Esq.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  others. 

8,  P.  M.,  Address  of  the  Chairman,  Carroll  D.  Wright j  Esq.,  of  Bos- 
ton, on  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Tariff  Legislation, 

Thursday,  September  Wth. 
Defartment  of  Jurisfrudbnce. 

10,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  Insurance,  by  G.  W.  Sharf,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore. 

11,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Unification  of  Laws,  by  Eugene  Smith,  Esq., 
of  New  York. 

12,  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  7V*mc  Object  of  Punishment  for  Violation  of 
Law,  by  Charleton  T.  Lewis,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  followed  by  a  Debate, 
which  Rev.  F.  H.  Wines,  of  Springfield,  111.,  will  open. 

8,  P.  M.,  An  Address  on  The  Condition  of  the  Freedmen  before  the  Law, 
by  George  W.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  Louisiana. 

Friday,  September  \2th, 

Defartment  of  Social  Economy. 

9.80,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman,  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Esq.,  of  Concord, 
Mass. 

(Other  announcements  in  this  Department  are  withheld  for  the  present.) 


The  Nationiil  Prison  Associiition,  which  mot  in  1883,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Social  Science  meeting,  will  hold  its  annnal  session 
for  1884,  at  Saratoga,  commencing  Saturday,  vSept.  6,  at  4,  P.M. 
There  will  be  services  in  some  church  at  Saratoga,  Sunda}',  Sept. 
7,  at  wliicli  the  Kelation  of  Christianity  to  Convicts  and  Prisons 
will  be  considered  ;  and,  on  Monday,  Sept.  8,  other  questions  will 
])e  discussed  rehiting  to  prisons.  On  Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  the  two 
Associations  will  hohl  a  joint  meeting  to  consider  Industrial 
Education  in  Prisons. 


OrENING   ADDKESS   OF   THE   TKESIDE^^T, 

PROFESSOR   WATLAND,    OF   THE    YALE    LAW    SCHOOL. 

(Read  Septcnibcr  3,  1883.) 

The  Constitution  of  the  Americuu  Social  Science  Association 
was  adopted  in  October,  J 805.  In  the  address  of  the  Executive 
Conimittee,  issued  in  the  following  month,  the  nature  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Association  were  explained,  the  division  into  depart- 
ments was  anuounce<l,  and  several  topics  naturally  belonging  to 
each  section  were  indicated.  Among  these  a  prominent  place  was 
assigned  to  "  the  vexed  question  of  capital  punishment.'' 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  thus  far,  no  paper  on  this 
important  subject  has  been  presented  at  any  of  our  meetings.  It 
is  not  to  be  inferred,  however,  that  our  reticence  represents  the 
condition  of  the  public  mind.  AVithin  the  last  half  centuiy  English 
and  American  periodicals  have  contained  more  than  a  hundred 
articles  devoted  to  this  topic.  It  has  occupied  large  space  in  the 
columns  of  our  most  influential  newspapers,  religious  and  secular. 
It  has  been  discussed  in  many  sessions  of  many  legislatures  of  our 
Union.  It  has  again  and  again  received  the  thoughtful  considera- 
tion of  the  English  Parliament. 

It  has  been  argued  on  Scriptural  grounds,  on  ethical  grounds, 
on  humanitarian  grounds.  The  ol(l-fa.shioned  tory  has  feared  that 
infidelity  lurked  behind  *'lhe  attempt  to  set  aside  that  great 
principle  which  God  had  laid  down,  that  *  whoso  sheddeth  man's 
Llood,  by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'"*  The  tender-hearted 
i^uaker  has  pleaded  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life.  The  con- 
servative jurist  has  predicted  a  carnival  of  crime  if  the  gallows 
no  longer  bore  its  ghastly  burden  ;  the  progressive  jurist  has 
doubted  the  deterrent  clfect  of  a  penalty  which  is  rarely  enforced. 
So  wise  and  experienced  a  statesman  as  Earl  Kussell  thought 
'■'  nothing  would  be  lost  to  justice,  nothing  to  the  preservation  of 

•  I'roinptly  answered  by  mnlndiiip  tliis  l>il>lical  intcrpn'tcr  that  "  the  sjame  Scrip- 
tuial  authority  to  which  he  referred  iiii^iht  ;il»<o  ho  quoteil  as  an  authority  apainf?t 
cuiiital  punishment,  hfoau-^e  the  lirst  nmr.leicr  w.is  not  put  to  death."  Dclmte  in 
JhnthC  of  Commons,  IbMl. 
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innocent  life  if  the  punishment  of  death  were  altogether  abol- 
ished" ;  one  of  the  latest  public  utterances  of  so  dear^headedaad 
humane  a  philosopher  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  was  a  speech  in  Pufitp 
ment  against  dispensing  with  the  hangman, 

It  is  a  very  hopeAil  sign  that  while  little  direct  effect  may  hsva 
been  produced  upon  legislation  by  the  discussion  of  this  questi0B« 
the  range  of  profitable  debate  has  been  reduced  to  a  oompazmtiTdj 
nanpw  field.  It  has  come  to  be  practically  conceded  that  socie^ 
has  the  right  to  protect  life,  libert}*  and  property  by  the  adoptioB 
of  any  measures  best  fitted  to  secure  that  end.  Crime  is  a  hmeh 
of  the  social  compact,  a  violation  of  some  law  enacted  for  thepiD- 
tection  of  the  individual.  The  offender  must  pay  the  pensMj 
prescribed  by  law  for  such  violation.  No  thought  of  pasaioo,  or 
vengeance,  or  retribution,  or  expiation  must  dictate  or  shape  or 
color  this  punishment.  The  sanguinary  instincts  of  the  middb 
ages  no  more  belong  to  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  the  dIm- 
teenth  centurj'  than  do  the  decrees  of  that  merciless  magistnte, 
Judge  Lynch.  The  sole  consideration  with  which  the  legislator  of 
today  has  to  deal  is  the  simple  inquiry :  What  kind  or  degree  of 
punishment  will  most  effectually  protect  society  from  the  contt' 
qucnccs  of  crime? 

In  deciding  this  question,  the  acknowledged  principles  of  huma 
nature  and  the  teachings  of  mature  experience  must  alike  betaken 
into  account.  It  must  be  remembered  that  while  undue  leniency 
brings  law  into  contempt,  undue  severity  prevents  the  unifom 
enforcement  of  law  by  weakening  its  hold  upon  the  moral  senti- 
ment of  the  communit}'.  The  doctrine  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Beccaria  that  the  certaint}'  of  punishment  is  of  much  greater 
value  than  its  severity.  Nothing  is  more  conducive  to  the  success- 
ful administration  of  criminal  justice  than  the  skilful  adaptation 
of  punishment  to  crime,  because  nothing  tends  more  directly  to 
establish  that  intimate  connection  between  guilt,  detection  and 
conviction,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  good  order  of  society. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  the  efficacy  of  any  law  in  a  free  state 
depends  upon  its  being  in  hamiony  with  the  spirit  of  the  people. 
This  is  only  stating,  in  other  words,  the  sound  proposition  that 
when  a  law  does  not  reflect  the  popular  will  it  cannot  be  enforced. 
When  this  attitude  of  the  community  toward  any  law  is  found  to 
be  inspired  not  by  momentary  excitement,  but  by  settled  con- 
viction, the  time  has  arrived  for  its  repeal  or  its  material  modifi- 
cation. 
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This  oertaiDly  is  common  sense,  and  ought  always  to  be  the 
basis  of  legislative  action.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  a  statute 
seems  too  often  to  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  fetich.  Even  when  a 
dead  letter — possibly  because  it  is  a  dead  letter — it  receives  a  cer- 
tain superstitious  reverence.  It  is  worshipped,  not  for  any  power 
which  it  exerts  for  good  or  evil,  but  because  it  is  what  is  called 
^^  an  existing  institution."  Many  legislators  appear  to  imagine 
that  to  repeal  a  statute  is  to  manifest  a  culpable  indifference  to 
the  offence  which  it  was  designed  to  punish.  They  even  fear  that 
they  may  be  suspected  in  some  wa}*  of  making  a  compromise  with 
crime.  For  these  and  similar  reasons,  *'*'  the  Maine  Law "  was 
suffered  to  encumber  the  statute  looks  of  some  States  for  3'ears 
after  it  had  been  abundantly  proved  that  convictions  under  its  pro- 
visions could  not  be  secured.  By  and  by  somebody  proposes  a 
practicable,  because  operative,  substitute  for  the  unused  enactment, 
and  straightway  this  inheritance  of  less  enlightened  times  dis- 
appears forever. 

Such  is  conspicuously  the  recent  history  of  criminal  legislation 
in  England.  We  find  the  same  dreary  record  of  stubborn  con- 
servatism ignoring  the  lessons  of  experience ;  of  blind  adherence 
to  the  fallacy  that  severe  [icnalties  are,  jyer  se^  deterrent,  (torn  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  when  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty 
offences  were  punishable  \i^ith  death,  down  to  our  own  times,  when 
only  treason  and  murder  conduct  to  the  gallows.  In  every  in- 
stance, the  pressure  of  public  opinion  has  finally  effccleil  the 
reform  against  the  fears  of  learned  jurists  and  the  protests  of 
timid  legislators.  AVhen  it  was  proposed  to  abolish  the  punish- 
ment of  death  for  the  atrocious  crime  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of 
forty  shillings  from  a  dwelling  house,  Lord  Chancellor  Eldon 
gravely  declared  that  such  an  innovation  would  leave  his  property 
wholly  without  protection.  But  here,  and  in  kindred  cases,  when 
juries  refused  to  convict,  the  instinct  of  self-presen-ation  provided 
milder  and  more  effectual  remedies. 

The  forces  of  conservatism — the  worshippers  of  the  statute 
fetich  made  perhaps  their  most  determined  struggle  over  the  pro- 
posal to  abolish  the  puuishment  of  death  for  the  crime  of  forgery. 
Around  this  relic  of  a  barbarous  code  they*  rallied  with  the  cour- 
age of  desperation.  There  is  something  almost  pathetic  in  the 
fidelity  with  which  they  clung  to  their  ancient  and  useless  weapons, 
the  gravity  with  which  they  advanced  their  often  refiited  argu- 
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raeuts.  anil  the  earnestneas  witli  which  they  appealed  to  font 
which  experience  liact  shoivn  lo  be  unfounded,  Shall  ihc  foij" 
gu  impnnished?  Shttll  we  surrender  all  the  Bari-giitinla  of  prop- 
eilj?    Shall  we  lie  in  league  with  the  law-break  e  ra  ? 

But  while  the  battle  w»§  beins  shnrply  fonght  in  Parliamenl  and 
in  print,  the  stroDghuld  of  Biipeistitiou  uiid  unreason  was  Itting 
steadily  utiderniined.  JurleB  conliuiiod  lo  Re(|ult  and  cnipritt 
escaped  "  nnwhipiwd  uf  jusliee,"  ton-new  tlieirdepredfltiootupon 
the  unpiulected  and  helpless  capitaliBt.  During  the  ten  yein 
preceding  1831.  the  Bank  of  England  alone  lost  by  forgeries,  on 
au  average,  more  than  £40,000  per  annum.  Now  and  then,  damif 
a  iwriod  of  about  a  (lunrler  of  u  eeiitiiry.  etTorls  vk'tv  made  t(i 
pncify  the  [)iibttc  by  exumpting  speeial  classes  of  foi^ery  from  He 
death  penalty,  but  juries  slill  refused  to  eonviel.  Fauntlrtvr, 
whoso  oonfessod  forgeries  amounted  to  more  than  flfiO.OOU. 
executed  in  November,  1824,  was  the  last  man  to  die  under  U« 
ecnlence  of  an  English  Irilninul  for  the  vr'tiaf  of  forgery.  ^IeM^ 
while,  the  mercantile  classes  were  nnturslly  ulnrnicl  at  this  eomii* 
tion  of  affairs.  In  1830  the  bankers  addrcascd  an  earnest  prtttiwi 
to  Parliauient,  setting  forth  "  that  the  infliction  of  capital  punltli- 
itieut  for  forgei7  eiiconragod  the  coniinisaion  of  tlie  crime.  hecwM 
juries  refdsed  to  ocmvict  while  the  atstttle  affixed  Ihia  iMnally  la 
the  offence."  And  yet  it  was  not  un;il  1837  that  forgcrj-  of  «ll 
kinds  was  nmde  punishahle  cmly  by  im|irisonmenl. 

This  measure  having  reconciled  public  opinion  to  tlie  ailiniiii*- 
tratiun  of  justice,  juries  were  content  to  give  to  evidence  iU  (In* 
weight,  and  certainty  of  punialiment  diiniuislicd  |tho  miuiher  ol 
otfonders.  Step  by  step,  the  same  process  of  reasoning  was  sob- 
Bcqnently  brongut  to  bear  on  other  offences,  nntil  those  living  in 
England  in  18C1,  saw  capital  pnnishnient  abolished  for  all  crimM 
but  treason  anil  murder. 

This  brief  survey  of  English  criminal  jurisprudence  in  compw- 
atively  recent  times  seems  to  warrant  us  in  coming  to  the  followii^ 
conclusions : 

First — That  with  the  growing  intelligence  of  a  free  people  there 
arises  an  increasing  aversion  to  capital  punishment. 

The  second  conclusion  we  give  in  the  words  of  Sydney  Smith, 
whose  writings  are  not  moie  conspicuous  for  their  wit  than  for 
their  practical  wisdom;  "The  elllcient  maximum  of  punishment 
is  not  what  the  legislature  chooses  to  enact,  but  what  the  greit 
mass  of  the  people  think  that  ma^cimum  ought  to  be." 
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Third,  — That  whenever  a  penalty  is  so  far  out  of  harmony  with 
public  sentiment  that,  with  rare  exceptions,  juries  refuse  to  enforce 
it,  the  time  has  arrived  for  its  repeal. 

>  This,  it  will  be  seen,  narrows  the  discussion  of  the  death  penalty 
in  case  of  murder  to  the  simple  question  of  expedienc\*.  By  the 
very  nature  of  the  social  compact,  society  is  bound  to  afford  the 
amplest  possible  protection  to  human  life.  Does  capital  punish- 
ment give  such  protection?  It  is  said  that  one  object  in  visiting 
crime  with  a  penalty  is  to  deter  others  from  committing  a  similar 
ofTencc.  Does  capital  punishment  act  as  such  a  deterrent  ?  Does 
its  existence  on  the  statute  book  tend  to  strengthen  or  to  weaken 
public  respect  for  law  ? 

It  is  not  denied  that  in  certain  conditions  of  societ}',  the  death 
penalty'  may  be,  and  often  is,  so  enforced  as  both  to  protect  and 
deter.  Muixier  and  horse-stealing,  for  instance,  will,  for  a  time, 
disappear  from  the  criminal  annals  of  any  communit}^  when  it  is 
known  that  the  sentence  of  death  which  follows  the  searching  in- 
vestigation of  a  vigilance  committee,  will  be  inexorably  and 
speedily  carried  into  execution.  Here,  as  always,  it  is  the  cer- 
tainty of  punishment  which  deters.  I  was  about  to  say,  that  this 
*'  nearest  tree  justice,"  salutary  and  even  necessary  as  it  may  be 
in  the  mixed  and  shifting  population  of  a  frontier  settlement,  is 
not  desired  in  any  State  of  our  Union  having  a  permanent  consti- 
tution and  a  code  of  laws ;  but,  I  recall  the  fact  that  in  more  than 
one  of  our  older  commonwealths  this  side  of  the  Mississi[)pi,  when* 
capital  punishment  has  not  been  abolished,  murders  have  been 
committed  with  almost  absolute  impunity  for  many  years  with  such 
startling  fretiuency  that  law-abiding  and  sober-minded  citizens 
have  cried  out  in  the  bitterness  of  anguish,  '*  Oh  for  a  single  hour 
of  Judge  Lynch  I" 

Having  in  view  then,  in  the  progress  of  this  discussion,  the 
single  consideration  of  expediency,  let  us  inquire  whether  in  our 
times  and  in  this  country,  capital  punishment  is  so  enforced 
as  to  atford  adequate  protection  to  human  life  ;  and,  secondly,  if 
not  so  enforced,  whether  the  reavSons  for  its  non-enforcement  are 
temporary  and  accidental,  or  well  considered  and  probably  per- 
manent. 

We  shall  be  materially  aided  in  these  inquiries  by  reliable  statis- 
tics from  two  States,  not  second  to  any  in  our  Union  for  general 
intelligence,  respect  for  law  and  love  of  social  order.     1  refer  to 
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Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  It  will  not  be  questioned  that 
they  are  fair  specimens  of  our  best  civilization,  fortunate  in  posses- 
sing competent  courts  of  justice,  able  lawyers,  admirable  systems 
of  common  school  education,  and  many  well-endowed  and  well- 
equipped  universities  of  learning.  Whatever  may  be  truthfully 
said  of  other  communities,  here  the  administration  of  justice  is 
singularly  free  from  political,  mercenary,  or  other  eormpting  in- 
fluences. In  these  States,  if  anywhere  in  our  broad  land,  we 
should  expect  to  find  laws  in  sympathy  with  the  temper  of  the 
people.  Certainly,  we  should  be  surprised  to  discover  an  obvioQS 
reluctance  to  punish  high  crimes  with  suitable  severity,  or  a  mani- 
fest disposition  to  shield  the  criminal  from  ^Hhe  due  reward  of  his 
deeds."    Let  us  see  what  the  facts  are  : 

Beginning  with  Massachusetts,  we  find  that  during  the  years 
from  18G0  to  1882,  both  inclusive  (omitting  all  cases  which  were 
not  actually  passed  upon  by  juries) ,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
sevent}'  trials  for  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Twentj'-nine  persons 
were  convicted  of  the  crime  as  charged.  Twelve  of  the  twenty- 
nine  had  their  death  sentences  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Sixteen  of  the  seventeen  whose  sentences  were  not  commuted  were 
hung,  and  one  committed  suicide  before  the  day  fixed  for  execution. 
In  twentj'-six  cases,  verdicts  of  murder  in  the  second  degree  were 
rendered. 

If  there  are  any  who  believe  that  Massachusetts  is  controlled  by 
a  s[)irit  of  i)hilanthroi)y  verging  somewhat  too  closcl}'  uix)n  fanati- 
cism, we  call  their  attention  to  a  few  statistics  from  the  neighboring 
Coniraonwcalth  of  Connecticut,  a  State  which  no  sane  man  has 
ever  suspected  of  entertaining  sentimental  views  of  crime  or  its 
penalty.  During  the  thirt}'  years,  from  January  1,  1850,  to 
January  1,  1880,  ninety-seven  persons  were  tried  for  murder  in  the 
first  degree.  Thirteen  were  convicted  of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 
In  six  of  the  cases  the  sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment 
for  life.  Seven  were  executed.  Fort3*-two  were  convicted  of 
murder  in  the  second  degree.  Seven  were  acquitted  on  the  sole 
ground  of  insanity. 

There  are  instructive  statistics  from  New  Haven  Countv,  cover- 
ing  the  same  period  of  time.  As  I  need  not  remind  such  an  audi- 
ence as  this,  the  county  seat  is  the  City  of  New  Haven,  the  home 
of  Yale  College  and,  until  recently,  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  State. 
Fur  the  thirty  years  })rcccding  the  year  1880,  the  number  of  trials 
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for  murder  in  the  first  degree  was  twent3'-thrce.  In  one  case  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  Two  were  hung. 
Three  Were  acquitted  on  the  sole  ground  of  insanity.  JSine  were 
convicted  of  murder  in  the  second  degi*ec. 

Daring  the  same  period,  the  number  of  trials  for  the  crime  of 
burglary  in  the  same  county,  was  three  hundred.  Now  bear  in 
mind  that  a  trial  for  murder  is  not  only  not  a  hasty  proceeding, 
commenced  without  much  preliminary  investigation  and  pressed 
forward  with  very  little  ceremony,  but  that  it  usually  supposes 
three  previous  hearings, --rbef ore  a  coroner's  jury,  a  magistrate, 
and  a  grand  jury,  all  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  if  there  is  a 
probability  of  guilt,  — and,  farther,  that  in  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  crime  of  burglarj-  is  never  brought  before  a  grand  jury, 
but  is  tried  on  *'  information"  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  the 
county,  and  you  will  be  prepared  t6  appreciate  the  startling  con- 
trast presented  by  the  fact,  that  out  of  the  three  hundred  trials  for 
burglary,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
resulted  in  convictions.  In  three  cases,  the  accused  were  acquitted 
on  the  ground  of  insanitj'. 

In  1852  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  abolished  the  death  penalty, 
substituting  imprisonment  for  life.  Its  most  populous  county  is 
Providence,  of  which  the  county  seat  is  the  city  of  Providence,  not 
exceeded  in  intelligence  by  any  community  in  our  country ;  posses- 
sing, like  New  Haven,  public  schools  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  civilizing  and  enlightening  influences  of  an 
ancient  university.  Turning  to  the  records  of  this  county,  we  find 
that  during  the  thirty  years  next  succeeding  the  date  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  capital  punishment,  out  of  twenty-seven  trials  for  murder 
in  the  first  degree,  there  were  seventeen  convictions  ;  considerably 
more  than  fifty  per  cent. 

But  let  us  take  more  concrete  illustrations.  Three  trials  for 
murder  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  within  the  last  twelve  years 
attracted  extraordinary  attention,  not  only  by  reason  of  the 
exceptional  atrocity  of  the  offences  as  proved,  but  also  of  the 
astounding  character  of  the  verdicts  rendered.  In  each  case  the 
killing  was  by  poison  administered  by  somebody,  deliberately, 
s^'stematically,  persistently.  There  was  no  suggestion  of  insanity. 
It  was  not  urged  that  the  deed  was  done  in  self-defence,  or  in  the 
heat  of  passion  or  under  great  provocation.  There  was  no  conceiv. 
able  escape  from  the  conclusion,  either  that  the  accused  were  inno- 
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(!ent  not  only  of  auy  criminal  intent,  but  of  Ruy  Iiouici<lal  act,  er 
clsB  tbat  they  weie  guilty  of  luunlor  in  tlw.  flial  degree.  In  WO 
of  tlicse  casca,  tbe  verdict  was  miirilcr  in  tliu  sticmul  dogreo,  Lbe 
penalty  for  wbicli  was,  as  the  jury  had,  o(  course,  been  inetnichil. 
imprisoament  for  life.  In  the  tbirdcase,  Ev  plea  of  murder  In  [tbe 
second  degree  was  nCL-cpled  h^-  l\u!  Cuurt.  Wbcn,  a  Utile  later, 
one  of  the  womeu  —  for  two  of  tho  niTouaud  Iwlotigud  to  llio  gtutlet 
BOX  —  confessed  to  having  poisont^d  eight  [tcrsons  within  twunlT 
years,  it  could  not  have  been  a  surprise,  oven  to  the  jury  who  hsJ 
BBVed  her  from  the  gallows. 

About  tncivc  years  ago,  in  the  uame  Stale,  a  man  wba  tdeilfor 
niiirder  in  the  first  degree  under  l<he  fo1Iowini<  iiircuiiiatftucw. 
Hunug  a  grudge  ngniiist  a  iicigblwr,  tiic  nccnard  nnnud  hiiniulf 
with  a  shot  gun,  cgncealcd  himaelf  behind  a  etono  wall  »□  ti» 
roadsiile  not  far  from  his  house,  and  awaited  his  opimitutiiiy- 
When,  presently,  the  unsuspecting  fajiuer,  seated  In  hia  wug«i> 
was  driving  past  the  place  of  aiubiisli,  tlic  assnssin  took  tiafiifiil 
aim  and  fired.  As  the  victim  fell,  an  arm  pressed  ui>on  one  of  Ibc 
roins,  and  the  horse  obeying  the  impulse  thus  UDConscioui^y  giv^i 
bore  bis  hieeiling  anddyiiig  master  into  the  yard  and  Ixiforelht 
door  of  his  mui-derer.  The  result  of  the  trial  was  u  venlictcf 
niurdcv  in  the  second  degree.  This  occurred  m  n  count;  is  nliKb 
there  have  been  twenty-acven  trials  for  murder  witliin  thirty  ycoHi 
and  in  wliich  the  hangman's  oHlce  has  Iteeu  a.  sinecure  for  a  centui?' 

Take  another  case  occurring  three  years  uiU'Uer,  in  auulliH 
county  of  the  same  State.  A  man  after  several  quarrels  nttli  lii* 
wife,  of  whojn  ho  piofessed  to  ho  jeaiuus,  iuvitt'd  her  to  halhc  *JUi 
him  in  a  shallow  stream  near  their  home.  Having  in  a  ver; 
deliberate  manner  held  her  liokd  under  water  until  she  was  drowned, 
he  secreted  her  dead  body  in  an  ndjoiniug  thicket,  and  subsequently 
transferred  the  remains  from  place  to  place  to  diminish  the  danger 
of  discovery.  1  believe  that  when  Gnaily  arrested,  he  was  engaged 
in  this  somewhat  unenviable,  if  not  reprehensible  occupation. 
Tried  for  murder  iu  the  first  degree,  he  was  convicted  of  mnrder 
in  tlte  second  degree.  It  la  only  fair  to  add  that  during  the 
period  to  which  I  refer.  —  from  18J0  to  1880  —  Connecticut  has 
always  been  represented  iu  its  criniinnl  courts  by  competent  prose- 
cuting ollicer  a,  ahundnnlly  able  to  cope  with  the  counsel  for  the 
defence. 

If  it  lie  urged   that,  iu  tlie  eases  to  which  I  have  particularly 
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alluded,  and  in  other  cases  equally  pertinent  and  significant,  which 
might  be  cited,  courts  and  juries  have  availed  themselves  of  a  very 
ancient  statute,*  peculiar,  I  believe,  to  Connecticut,  which  provides 
that  *'  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  crime  punishable  by 
death,  without  the  testimony  of,  at  least,  two  witnesses,  or  that 
which  is  equivalent  thereto,"  I  can  only  say  that  the  very  flimsi- 
ness  of  the  pretext  strengthens  the  argument  against  capital 
punishment. 

If  it  be  true  that  there  are  States  in  which  statistics  would  show 
a  larger  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  death  penalty  has  been 
inflicted,  it  is  also  true  that  there  are  States  in  which  the  proportion 
is  very  much  smaller.  On  the  whole,  it  may  well  be  questioned 
whether  a  fairer  average  could  be  presented  than  in  the  States  from 
which  our  illustrations  have  been  drawn. 

If  this  conclusion  be  correct,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  death 
penalty  is  not  so  enforced  in  our  times  and  in  this  country,  as  to 
afford  adecpiate  piotection  to  human  life.  The  only  legitimate 
objects  to  be  accomplished  by  any  form  of  ponalt}'  for  the  crime  of 
murder  are  :  FirM  —  To  incapacitate  the  convicted  criminal  from 
doing  society  any  furtiier  injury ;  and,  Secondly^  to  deter  others 
from  following  his  example. 

But,  as  we  have  seen,  a  trial  for  murder  means,  with  infrequent 
exceptions,  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and  imprisonment 
for  life  means,  according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  confine- 
ment for  from  twelve  to  fourteen  years.  The  medical  report  of  the 
State  prison,  at  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  for  lilly  years  previous  to  18G8, 
gives  instructive  figures  on  this  point.  During  this  period,  two 
hundred  and  fourteen  persons  were  committed  to  that  prison  under 
life  sentences.  Of  these,  thirty-four  died  from  natiu'al  causes, 
eight  became  insane,  two  committed  suicide,  one  escaped,  and  ten 
were  transferred  to  otiier  prisons  ;  leaving  one  hundred  and  lifty- 
nine  to  be  accounted  for.  Of  these,  twentv-nine  remained  in  the 
prison  at  the  date  of  the  report,  and  one  iiundred  and  thirty-four 
had  been  pardoned;  their  average  period  of  servitude  having  been 
six  vears  and  six  months.  It  is  asserted  that  in  Massachusetts 
fifty  per  cent,  of  life  pris;mers  are  pardoned. f  Of  the  fifty-six 
committed  to  the  Connecticut  State  prison  during  the  thirty  years 

•Knaoteil  iu  l'J72. 
1  Vide  "The  Nation,"  No.  403.    l«7a.    Dut  this  is  no  longer  so. 
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from  1850  to  1880  on  life  sentences  for  murder  or  on  commutation 
of  sentence,  eight  died  in  prison,  four  were  transferred  to  the 
State  hospital  for  the  insane ;  leaving  forty-four  to  be  accoonted 
for.  Of  these,  thirty-four  were  pardoned,  after  an  average  period 
of  confinement  of  nine  years  and  two  months. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  these,  the  statement  does  not  seem 
extravagant,  ^^that  imprisonment  for  life  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  an  unknown  punishment  in  this  country."  And  U  w 
very  important  that  tve  bear  in  mind  that  verdicts  of  murder  in  (he 
second  degree  as  a  substitute  for  the  deaJth  penalty^  are  rendered  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  the  probable  consequences  we  have  described. 

When,  therefore,  juries  are  thus  resolute  in  declining  to  send 
murderers  to  the  gallows  and  the  pardoning  power  is  thus  lavishly 
exercised,  it  is  difficult  to  sec  how  society  is  protecting  hnman  life 
by  incapacitating  the  criminal  from  repeating  his  crime. 

We  have  now  to  consider,  in^the  second  place,  the  deterrent 
effect  of  the  death  penalty  in  the  light  of  such  statistics  as  we  have 
been  examining.  It  may  be  well  to  remember  at  the  outset,  that 
not  a  few  thoughtful  men  who  have  made  crimes  and  their  penal- 
ties the  subject  of  special  study,  have  seriously  questioned  whether 
there  is  any  appreciable  deterrent  influence  in  punishment.  .  For, 
it  is  said,  if  the  offence  be  committed  in  cold  blood,  the  offender 
counts  upon  escaping  detection,  and  if  in  hot  blood,  he  takes  no 
thought  of  the  future. 

However  this  may  be,  it  is  undeniable  that  any  power  to  deter 
which  punishment  may  possess,  depends  entirely  u[h)i\   its  beiug 
awarded  certainly  and  enforced  speedil}'.     Doubt  and  delay  only 
encourage  offenders.     If  we  repeat  these  axioms  to  weariness,  it 
is  because  they  are  so  ofen  overlooked  by  the  advocates  of  capital 
punishment.     One  of  tlie  ablest  of  English  jurists  asserts*  that 
'"•  no  other  punishment  deters  men  so  etfectually  from  committing 
crime  as  tiie  punishment  of  death,"  and  he  seeks  to  maintain  this, 
in  part,  as  follows  :  ''  This  is  one  of  those  propositions  which  it  is 
ditticult   to  prove,   simplv  because    they  are  in  themselves  more 
obvious  than  any  proof  can  make  them.     It  is  possible  to  display 
ingenuity  in  ar<]:uinp:  against  it,  but  that  is  all.     The  whole  experi- 
ence of  mankind  is  in  the  other  direction.     Tlie  threat  of  instant 
dcatii  is  tlie  one  to  which  resort  has  always  been  made  when  there 
was  an  absolute   necessity  for  producinii:  some  result.     Those  who 

•  Sir  James  Fitz  James  8tej>heii,  In  Frazer's  Ma^pizinc,  1S04. 
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ai^ie  that  the  punishment  of  death  does  not  temf}',  may  be 
challenged  to  answer  this  single  question  :  ^^  Suppose  a  pistol  were 
levelled  at  the  head  of  a  man  proposing  to  commit  murder,  and 
suppose  he  knew  that  the  death  of  his  victim  would  immediately  be 
followed  by  his  own,  does  any  one  suppose  that  the  murder  would 
be  committed  ?  " 

Probably  not.  Most  decidedly  not,  we  should  say,  if  we  could 
put  ourselves  in  the  place  of  the  supposed  assassin.  Meanwhile, 
those  who  argue  tbat  the  punishment  of  death  does  terrify,  may 
be  challenged  to  answer  this  single  question.  Suppose  a  man, 
intent  on  mur<ler,  were  confidentially  infonned  by  a  discreet  friend, 
with  due  apologies  for  the  interruption,  that,  if  he  pulled  the  fatal 
trigger,  or  administered  the  deadly  poison,  he  might  be  detected; 
that  if  he  did  not  escape  he  would  be  arrested  ;  that  after  a  prob- 
able delay  of  some  months  he  would  be  brought  to  trial ;  that  if 
he  could  command  the  means  to  employ  the  Rufus  Choate  of  the 
period,  or,  indeed,  an}'  other  able  law3'er,  the  trial  might  be  indef- 
initely prolonged ;  that  the  chances  were  considerably  better  than 
ten  to  one  against  his  conviction  ;  and  if  convicted,  quite  as  good 
as  ten  to  one  against  his  execution,  does  any  one  doubt  that  the 
murder  would  be  committed,  if  the  would-be  slayer  were  very 
much  in  earnest? 

We  confess  that  our  jurist's  argumentative  illustration  seems  to 
us  somewhat  infelicitous  in  view  of  the  statement,  made  without 
contradiction  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  during  the 
session  of  1881,  that  "  during  the  twenty  years  between  1860  and 
1881,  for  other  crimes  except  murder,  the  number  of  committals 
jn  which  there  were  convictions  was  seventy-six  per  cent. ;  but  for 
murder  only  forty-nine  per  cent.,  of  which  fort3'-six  per  cent,  were 
reprieved."  The  analogy  between  this  state  of  things  and  '*  the 
levelled  pistol"  threatening  '*  immediate"  retribution,  is  not,  we 
submit,  sufficiently  close  to  be  quite  conclusive.  That  the  illus- 
tration for  us  in  our  own  country,  in  these  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  is  ludicrouslj'  inapplicable,  goes  without  say- 
ing. And  why,  oh !  why,  does  it  remind  us  of  a  single  sentence 
in  a  clever  farce  written  by  a  fellow  countryman  of  our  gifted 
author?  ''  Poppy  seeds,  when  taken  incessantl}*  for  several  weeks, 
produce  immediate  dissolution." 

Let  us  now  consider  the  second  branch  of  our  general  inquiry, 
viz. :  whether  the  reasons  for  the  uou-enforcemcut  of  the  law  pro- 
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Tilling  cnpitnl  imtiishraent  as  the  iienalty  for  munier  are  temporary 
Bwd  acctileDtal  or  well-couaiilerBci  and  probaljly  pennanont ;  lud 
t4ieriirore  inBtifying,  if  uot  ilemauiling  its  repeal. 

On  this  point  there  would  seem  to  be  uo  niniii  for  coatroversj. 

It  will,  we  think,  be  conceded  by  the  vast  nwyority  of  those  wbo 
have  had  occasiou  to  be  familiar  with  proceedings  id  erirainal 
courts,  as  well  as  by  our  moBt  accomplished  peaologiBts,  that  tliu 
^difilculty  of  securing  convictions  in  capital  caaes  arises  alinoet  rt- 
cluBively  from  reluctance  to  take  human  life.  In  many  inslancw. 
of  which  some  examples  have  been  given,  this  feeling  has  been  bo 
Btrong  as  to  override  all  evidence,  and  set  ut  dcflance  inevitaUe 
inferences  from  undisputed  facta. 

In  1861  and  ISG.'i  the  general  question  which  we  are  csaminiug 
was  Crtuaidered  in  Engljinii  by  the  Parliamentary  Capital  l>ufliib- 
nieut  Commission,  of  which  our  distinguithed  vieilnr.  Lord  Ju*ti«; 
Coleridge,  was  a  leading  member.  In  Ids  testimony  before  Ux 
Commissiou,  Lord  Chaneeltor  Cnmwurtli  slated  as  the  result  of 
his  observation  that  "juries  wislied  lo  rid  themselves  of  the 
responsibility  of  finding  a  man  guilty  of  a  capital  otfence,"  addin; 
by  way  of  illustration  the  case  of  a  man  "who  was  tried  for 
inurder,  attended  with  highway  robbery,  and  acqiutt^,  but  w»» 
Bftvrwards  tried  for  robbery  ou  preoieely  the  same  evidesoe  and 
convicted."  Numerous  cases  were  ciled  before  the  Commission 
by  eminent  members  of  the  English  bar  to  show  that  capiul 
punishment  oltun  leads  to  the  acquittal  of  guilty  men. 

In  most  cases,  however,  refusal  to  convict  hns  been  caused  liy 
the  beh'ef  that  ml^tabe  was  possible,  and  that  the  consequences  of 
an  erroneous  verdict  might  be  irreparable.  Ex-Attorncy-GenenI 
Train,  of  MaL^sachusetts,  whose  professional  prominence  and 
extended  oflicial  expciicuce  in  criminal  courts  give  great  value  to 
his  opinions,  says  that  "(he  danger  that  the  innocent  may  bo 
executed  instead  of  the  guilly,  presses  upon  jurymen  with  fearful 
power,  so  that  they  will  return  a  verdict  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree  instead  of  in  the  first,  where  tlicrc  is  the  slightest  ground 
for  it,  and  sometimes  when  there  is  not,  since  such  a  verdict  does 
uot  involve  the  possibility  of  taking  the  life  of  the  prisoner."  And 
3'ou  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  the  firm  attitude  of  a  single  Juror 
will  as  completely  foil  the  efforts  of  the  prosecuting  olBcer  «a  a 
venlict  of  acquittal  by  the  entire  panel. 

It  sometimes  seems  as  if  the  jiii'y  and  the   priEOiier's  counsel 
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were  joined  in  a  conspirac}'  to  save  the  accused  from  the  gibbet. 
And  yet,  after  all,  the  venerable  anecdotes  to  prove  that  by  eir- 
eumstantinl  evidence  the  innocent  have  been  condemned  to  die, 
and  the  guilty  have  been  screened  from  punishment ;  the  well-worn 
stories  of  convictions  procured  by  perjured  testimony,  and,  where 
the  edge  of  these  familiar  weapons  is  somewhat  dulled  by  proof  of 
the  prisoner's  confession,  the  easy  suggestion  of  insanity — these 
and  similar  devices,  which,  perhaps,  to  a  spectator  weighing  the 
evidence  with  impartial  mind  because  having  nothing  at  stake, 
seem  pitiably  weak,  may  fill  the  anxious  twelve  with  most  distres- 
sing doubts.  Have  they  not,  or  at  all  events,  do  they  not  believe 
that  thev  have  the  life  of  a  fellow  beinj?  in  their  hands? 

But  for  this  predisposition  to  mercy  among  jurors  founded  on 
the  fear  of  making  a  fatal  mistake,  murder  trials  would  be  reduced 
to  much  more  moderate  dimensions  and  the  ends  of  justice  be 
more  speedily  attained.  The  eclat  of  cheating  the  gallows  of  a 
victim  with  so  many  chances  in  his  favor  will  usually  tempt  an 
able  advocate  to  undertake  a  capital  case  and  will  stimulate  him 
to  greater  zeal — not  always  limited  to  legitimate  efforts — than  is 
manifested  in  any  other  criminal  proceeding  where  professional 
activity  is  not  stimulated  by  a  generous  fee. 

With  what  follows  you  are  all  familiar — the  countless  pretexts 
for  posti)oning  the  trial ;  the  pains  taken  to  secure  twelve  men 
having  no  decided  convictions  on  any  subject ;  the  characteristic 
treatment  of  the  witnesses  for  the  State ;  and  lust  of  all  the  fervid 
appeal  to  the  weary,  confused  jurors  to  '*  beware  how  they  usurp 
the  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  and  allow  their  fallible  inferences 
from  human,  and,  therefore,  imperfect  evidence,  to  send  a  follow 
creature  to  the  scaffold ;  *'  and  all  the  rest  of  it ;  1  dare  sav  some 
of  you  know  it  by  heart — from  the  daily  papers.  Sometimes  it 
has  the  ring  of  true  eloquence ;  sometimes  it  is  the  merest  rant. 
But  whether  it  be  eloquence  or  rant,  it  serves  to  remind  the  jury 
of  I  he  sacredness  of  !iuman  life,  the  daumM'  of  1>einu'  niisled  to  the 
injury  of  the  accused,  and  the  posbil)ility,  however  remote,  of 
sacrificing  an  innocent  man. 

Over  against  this,  as  the  point  to  be  carried,  the  advocate 
masses  his  heaviest  artillery.  Hear  him.  *'0f  all  penalties, 
capital  punishment  alone  is  irreparable.  Property  may  be 
restored  ;  reputation  may  be  retrieved  ;  but  hnnian  life  once  taken, 
can  never  be  recalled.     Fatal   mistakes  have  been  made  ;  will   be 
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made  again,"  etc.,  etc.  True,  every  word  of  it ;  and  because  true. 
rarely  without  its  effect  upou  a  jury.  Moreover,  we  tkink  it 
demoustrable  that  reluctaoco  to  coni-ict  uii  tbis  precise  grouDd  '» 
increasing  rattier  tlian  dimiuialiing  in  our  most  enlightened  coin- 
manities. 

But  if,  as  will  occasionally  Lappcn,  tlie  c-nse  is  too  clear  for 
even  a  apecuiative  doubt,  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  returned,  llm 
prisoner's  counsel  ncc<l  not  despnir.  There  remain  the  varioo* 
espcdieuts  which  we  have  neither  space  nor  time  to  enumerate ; 
terminating  with  the  petition  for  pardon  or  commutntion,  whicb 
almost  every  body  seems  willing  lo  sign — all  intended  to  set  st 
naught  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  jiirore,  and  suve  the  forfeiltd 
life  of  the  convict. 

Befoi'e  leaving  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we  cannot  forbear  to 
quote  fVom  remarks  made  by  a  ^X'teran*  lawyer  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  during  a  debate  ou  a  motion  for  the  second  reading  o[ 
the  bill  to  abolish  capital  punishment,  in  the  session  of  W\. 
"  There  was  a  great  and  growing  distrust  in  the  rigiitfulnesa  of 
the  punishment — at  all  events  in  its  efllcncy — and  there  was  bu 
inherent  feeling  in  the  human  breast  which  revolted  from  iho 
talcing  of  the  life  even  of  a  murderer.  He  ventured  to  mt 
that  no  punishment  should  be  infliul«{l  which  was  irreversiUe  if  it 
were  discovered  that  a  person  had  been  wrongfully  convicted. 
and  the  consequences  of  which  could  not  be  removed  even  in  i 
mitigated  form.  Tlie  ofticiu-y  of  llie  piuiisliiticnt  consisted  in  il» 
certiiiiity,  n.>t  in  its  ,M'\-Hly:  :nui  from  Ijis  ..wti  e\|)eririiee  he 
knew  that  juries  were  unwilling  to  convict,  because  they  feltthit 
they  were  not  infallible  and  might  be  dooming  an  innocent  man  to 
death.  He  had  been  engaged  professionally  in  trials  in  whidi 
convictions  for  murder-  ought  to  have  been  given  and  would  ban 
been  given  had  it  not  been  for  the  consequences  which  would 
follow.  For  these  reasons  he  gave  his  hearty  support  to  the  bill, 
believing  that  the  sentence  of  death  did  not  act  as  a  deterrent. 
He  thought,  therefore,  thnt  it  would  be  in  the  interests  of  sodety 
if  the  punishment  of  death  were  removed  from  the  statute  books. 
They  would  have  justice  administered,  sentences  carried  ont  with 
greater  certainty,  and  they  would  have  convictions  where  they  did 
not  now  obtain  them.     He  looke:l  to  tlie   greater  certainty  of 
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convictions  and  of  the  punishment  as  a  surer  dcteiTcnt  than  the 
punishment  of  hanging." 

Another  consideration  should  be  by  no  means  overlooked.  If 
capital  punishment  is  to  be  retained  on  our  statute  books  and  is 
ever  to  be  enforced,  we  shall  still  be  confronted  with  that  most 
embarrassing  if  not  insoluble  problem :  How  s^all  executions  be 
conducted?  Public  hanging  is  now  almost  universally  condemned 
QB  account  of  its  brutalizing  effect  upon  the  spectator.  Secret 
hanging  will  never  be,  and  ought  never  to  be,  tolerated  among  a 
free  people.  If  hanging  is  within  the  prison  enclosure  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  press  are  permitted  to  be  present,  —  and  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  they  can  be  excluded,  —  then  every  incident, 
moment  by  moment,  of  the  last  hours  of  the  doomed  man,  with 
all  the  hideous  and  harrowing  details  of  the  final  tragedy',  will  soon 
be  eagerly  devoured  b^'  millions  of  readers  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
with  results  hardly  less  demoralizing  than  those  which  accompany 
and  follow  the  public  enforcement  of  the  death  penalty.  For  it 
should  be  observed  —  although  the  gloomj-  picture  hardly  needs  a 
more  sombre  tint  —  that  one  consequence  of  our  infrequent  hang- 
ings is,  that  the  clums}-  because  unpractised  hand,  and  the  troubled 
because  humane  heart  of  the  executioner  often  turns  what  should 
be  made  an  impressive  spectacle  into  a  scene  which  excites  onl}' 
disgust,  horror  and  indignation  among  the  beholders. 

We  arc  now  prepared  for  the  final  inquiry :  What  is  proposed 
as  an  eflectual  substitute  for  the  death  penalty? 

We  are  well  aware  that  by  many  the  mere  proposal  will  be 
regarded  with  extreme  disfavor.  There  are  some  who  hold,  with 
Sir  James  Fitz  James  Stephen,  that  *'no  other  punishment 
gratifies  and  justifies  in  so  emphatic  a  manner  the  vindictive 
sentiment,  the  existence  of  which  is  one  of  the  safeguards  against 
crime,"  and  who  think,  we  may  presume,  that  an  occasional 
execution,  even  an  allowance  of  only  one  hanging  in  half  a 
century  is  very  much  better  than  no  execution  at  all. 

Others  have  a  vague  notion —  hardly  amounting  to  an  opinion  — 
that  the  taking  of  one  life  illegally  can  only  be  properly  punished 
by  taking  another  life  judicially  ;  that  there  is  a  law  regarding  that 
sort  of  thing,  and,  somehow  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  is  carried 
into  effect,  on  the  whole,  rather  resent  any  attempt  to  enlighten 
their  minds  on  the  subject. 

Others,  still,  who,  if  on   a  jury  in    a   capital  case,   would  be 
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among  the  very  flret  to  woloomo  any  offered  mode  of  cscap^ 
however  illogical  or  evt-n  Hb&iird,  tnna  the  duty  of  rendering  > 
verdict  of  guilty,  yet  eiiniiot  liriug  thomHi'lvcs  to  consent  to  tlw 
repeal  ur  ii  law  which  haa  Ireeii  on  (he  stiitnto  hooks  Tor  so  mnnj 
g<^iR'r»tioi]8 ;  i.  e„  they  nro  "  in  favor  of  the  law,  but  opposed  lo 
its  enforcemeut." 

Then,  of  course,  ttiere  nre  in  every  community  many  thnughtOiti 
intelligent,  well-inlbrmed  men  whose  delihpmte  o|iiiiionii  aw 
entitled  to  grent  respect,  and  who  thiuk  it  wiaer  thnt  the  pr«eDl 
law  ehoiiM  be  rotMued- 

But  not  to  pi-olong  the  claaeidcation  of  our  opponents,  nil  tlml 
they  or  any  oiherfl  can  justly  deinoiid  Is  tlint  the  suggested  salwti- 
tule  shall  Hccuuipllsh  more  etleeluHlly  tiie  destrahle  iitijvct^  GtiDgfat 
to  he  obtained  by  the  existing  stulute. 

Let  118  aee  if  imprisonment  fur  life  will  not  answer  this  reawmn- 
blo  requirement.  Ab  has  niready  been  remarked,  the  design  of 
the  death  jwuiilty  is  two-folil,  Fli-nl,  to  ineapdeitaic  the  criminil 
from  repeating  his  eriuie ;  and,  Senmi'l,  tu  det*r  oLlinni  from  com- 
milting  a  like  offence.  This  is  all.  U<!rtitiiti(m  in  iin]uMsil)k. 
Keformation,  in  the  brief  period  between  the  eentenee  anil  tiw 
ecaffold,  is  highly  improbable. 

fint,  clenrly,  society  at  Urge  ie  kb  perlectly  protected  from  tbt 
violence  of  a  man  who  is  confined  in  prison  for  life,  as  though  I* 
were  "huuK  hy  the  neck  until  dead."  Hanging  floes  aolliiiis 
more  than  put  him  out  of  the  way.  Does  imprisonment  fur  hfe  J« 
less? 

But  observe ;  the  convicted  murdeier  has  forfeited  the  right  to 
bo  at  large;  therefore  ho  is  imprisoned  for  life.  He  has  men 
forfeited  the  right  to  the  society  of  tliose  who  have  been  gull^f  oi 
crimes,  but  of  lesser  degree ;  therefore  his  only  ftllow  prisoned 
should  be  fellow  murderers.  If  in  any  given  commonwealth, 
there  should  not  bo  a  sulik-ieut  number  of  life  prisoners  to  warrant 
the  erection  of  a  sejiarate  building  to  confine  them,  it  would  onlj 
be  noeosaary  to  add  a  wing  to  the  main  prison — adjoining,  vet 
distinct.  A  life  jirisoner  should  iiavo  regular  hours  of  labor, 
nutritions  food,  clean  and  well-veutilatcd  cells,  suitable  clothing; 
but  DO  diversions;  no  relaxations;  no  comniunieation  with  the 
outer  world  ;  no  correspondence  with  relatives  or  friends.  In  a 
word,  he  must  be  socially  dead,  as  much  so  as  if  his  liody  were 
mouldering  in  a  felon's  grave. 
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Solitar}'  confinement  ^ould  be  reserved  for  additional  punish- 
ment— or  for  violation  of  prison  rules;  perhaps  permanent  solitary 
confinement  for  the  murder  of  a  keeper  or  a  fellow  prisoner.  In 
Rhode  Island,  where,  for  other  murders,  capital  punishment  is  abol- 
ished, it  is  enacted,  "that  every  person  who  shall  commit  murder 
while  under  sentence  of  imprisonment  for  life  shall  be  hung.'' 
This  statute  was  probably  passed  in  the  belief  that  juries  would 
always  convict  under  such  circumstances,  but  within  five  years, 
in  another  New  England  State,  a  convict,  who,  while  endeavoring 
to  escape,  killed  his  keeper,  was  convicted  of  murder  in  the  second 
degree.  And  although  this  was  really  a  case  of  murder  in  the 
first  degree,  and  should  have  received  the  highest  punishment 
known  to  the  law,  yet  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  if  there 
are  exceptionally  wicked  prisoners,  there  are  also  brutal  keepers, 
and  a  long  series  of  exasperating  indignities  ma}'  transform  a 
human  being  into  a  wild  beast. 

Consider  now  the  probable  deterrent  effect  of  the  suggested 
substitute  for  the  death  penalty.  Imprisonment  for  life  under  the 
conditions  which  have  been  indicated,  is  a  form  of  punishment 
which  may  well  appal  the  stoutest  heart.  A  man  condemned  to 
die,  and  cherishing  a  hope,  however  faint,  of  a  reprieve,  may,  at 
the  last,  when  all  hope  has  fled,  brace  himself  by  a  supreme  eflbrt, 
against  the  brief  agony  of  the  gallows,  and  meet  his  fate  with 
fortitude.  Indeed,  we  know  that  men  have  done  this.  But  how 
if  he  look  forward  to  the  certainty  of  a  lifelong  seclusion  from  his 
fellowmen?  There  is  no  room  here  for  mock  heroism  or  bravado. 
There  is  no  spectacle ;  there  are  no  spectators.  Nothing  which 
the  world  can  give  will  ever  minister  to  his  enjoyment  or  comfort, 
or  break  the  sad  monotonj'  of  his  weary  days.  There  will  be  no 
tidings  from  home  ;  he  has  no  home  but  a  cell ;  no  horizon  beyond 
the  prison  walls.  He  is,  in  sober  earnest,  *'a  man  without  a 
countr}'." 

To  others,  his  punishment  is  a  standing  menace ;  a  perpetual 
warning.  The  lessons  taught  by  the  gallows  are  short  lived.  The 
man  dies  and  is  forgotten.  But  the  prisoner  for  life  preaches 
from  his  lonely  cell  a  dail}'  sermon  to  deter  from  crime. 

Again,  the  deterrent  influence  of  this  form  of  penaltj*  will  be 
materially  enhanced  by  the  greatly  increased  certainty  of  convic- 
tion after  detection,  and  of  punishment  after  conviction.  From 
the  moment  when  it  is  made  to  appear  that  a  pQSi^lble  mistake  is 
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not  irrp parable,  liials  for  uninler  «iH  Ije  ileprived  of  llieir  smomii- 
lous  and  exceptional  featursb.  Tbe  gfillows  vill  no  longer  ca«t 
its  (lark  shadow  across  the  court  looni.  Evidence  will  !>e  neighed, 
uuil  inferences  drawn,  and  probabilities  balanced,  an<t  verdicts 
rendered,  as  in  other  criminnl  cases.  There  will  be  less  reveriali 
excitement,  fewer  angri'  controversies,  diminished  attraction  for 
the  idle  and  vicions ;  in  a  word,  a  much  more  wholesome  atiiitM<- 
phere,  material  as  well  as  moral,  for  the  exer<.'t9e  of  cnlm  reflec- 
tion and  deliberate  judgment.  It  would  be  strange,  moreover,  if 
much  impassioned  not  to  say  lurid  eloquence  of  the  Old  BaJW 
variety  were  not  lost  to  the  world.  But  our  life  is  contrullMl  bj- 
compensatioDS,  and  we  should  hope  to  bo  recouciled,  in  time,  even 
to  this  result,  in  view  of  the  more  rapid  despatch  of  criminal 
business,  and,  as  we  firmly  believe,  the  added  securitv  to  haraan 
life. 

And  now,  if  the  qneslion  be  asked — and  certainly  nolh in [•  could 
be  more  natural  than  such  an  inquiry — How  can  the  literal  execu- 
tion of  a  life  sentence  be  ensured  ?  I  answer :  By  a  conslitutional 
provision,  making  release  from  confinement  impossible,  until, 
liefore  the  court  in  which  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  it  shall  be 
made  to  appear  that  he  was  innocent. 
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THE    PLEASURES    OF    SOCIAL    SCIENCE. 

ANNUAL   REPORT   OF  THE   GENERAL   SECRETART. 

(Read  Wednesday,  September  5.) 

Ladies  and  Oentlemen,  Members  of  the  Association: — 

In  presenting  again  m}'  annual  report  as  Secretary,  yon  will  per- 
mit me  as  usual,  to  wander  from  the  dusty  track  that  such  docu- 
ments must  follow  (at  least  for  a  while,  or  part  way) ,  and  present 
to  you  some  of  the  more  general,  and,  I  iiope,  more  agreeable 
eoDsiderations  that  reconcile  us  to  the  formal,  laborious  and  often 
unpleasing  studies  with  which  we  pursue  our  vague  and  devious 
aim — social  science.  This,  as  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  notice, 
18  not  one  science,  but  all  sciences  in  one  application ,-:~that  is,  as 
the}'  bear  upon  the  welfare  of  men  in  their  social  confederacy.  For 
neither  education,  nor  public  health,  nor  finance,  nor  Jurisprudence, 
nor  social  economy  would  be  more  than  empty  terms,  if  men  Uved 
after  the  fashion  in  which  Homer  pictures  his  Cyclopses  as  living — 
every  Cyclops  for  himself  and  Ulysses  catch  the  hindmost.  Indeed 
Polyphemus  may  be  taken  as  the  type  and  symbol  of  mankind 
who  live  by  themselves  and  for  themselves,  —  a  huge-limbed, 
silly,  brutal  and  useless  creature,  with  but  one  eye  at  the  best, 
and  very  apt  to  lose  that,  whenever  men  who  have  learned  to 
combine  in  societ}'  will  take  the  trouble  to  stop  and  put  it 
out.  Polyphemus  was  not  and  never  could  have  been  a  mem- 
ber of  our  Association ;  and  it  is  to  repress  and  instruct  such 
one-eyed  leaders  of  the  blind,  in  modern  times,  that,  among 
other  objects,  we  have  organized  sucli  associations.  For  even 
now,  as  the  steamship  of  civilization  glides  forward  on  its  course, 
like  those  Homeric  vessels  of  the  Phoeacians,  which,  moved  by 
their  own  impulse,  it  must  encounter  now  and  then  some  pre- 
posterous giant  who  hurls  at  the  good  ship  the  heaviest  missile  he 
can  handle,  and  if  he  cannot  sink  it,  can  at  least  raise  a  formidable 
wave  before  us  or  behind,  which  for  the  moment  threatens  to  swamp 
the  ship  with  all  her  precious  freight.  The  French  Revolution  for 
some  years  appeared  like  a  furious  Polyphemus  or  poor  blind  Sam- 
son of  this  kind, — and  the  crouching  forms  of  Communism  and 
Nihilism  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the  deep  future,  seem  now 
as  threatening  to  those  who  lack  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
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human  race.     It  is  the  province  of  social  science  to  quiet  these 
alarms  and  to  assure  the  anxious  present  that  it  need  not  fear  any 
of  the  giants  of  the  past,  however  blood-thirsty  or  rapacious  they 
may  look  from  a  distance.    The  course  of  civilization  can  encounter 
no  worse  enemies  than  it  has  already*  met  and  overcome,  and  if  we 
had  so  much  to  fear  from  these  spectres  of  the  future,  we  should 
never  have  been  alive  at  this  moment  to  shudder  at  them.    The 
race  of  giants,  physical  or  metaphorical,  has  no  very  wide  range 
or  long  life ;  while  the  activity  of  the  human  race,  and  its  perpetu- 
ity as  a  whole — no  matter  how  short-lived  may  be  individuals  and 
nations — set  at  defiance  every  enemy,  however  gigantic,  that  can 
assail  it. 

At  present  (let  us  confront  the  tnith)  the  most  formidable  of  these 
phantom  giants,  in  the  estimation  of  cultivated  and  comfortable  peo- 
ple, is  the  rule  of  the  Man} ,  where  they  would  fain  see  the  strong 
and  quiet  domination  of  the  Few.  We  are  still  in  the  purlieus  and 
twilight  ante-chambers  of  the  giant  Democracy — that  many-headed 
being  whom  its  enemies  call  the  Mob,  and  its  friends  the  People — 
but  we  are  moving  forward  with  the  procession,  and  we  shall  soon 
come  face  to  face  with  him  wherever  we  find  ourselves  in  the  world. 
He  has  long  had  a  nominal  sway  in  America,  and  now  be  puts 
forth  his  shadowy  but  most  real  hand  and  disposes  at  will  of  cer- 
tain thrones  in  Europe  ;  while  his  power  in  all  parts  of  our  fast 
growing  republic  has  ceased  to  be  nominal,  and  is  every  year  man- 
ifesting itself  more  and  more.  AVe  may  say  tlie  same  of  Europe — 
for  where  demoeraey  lias  not  vet  established  itself,  as  in  France 
and  Switzerland, — it  is  making  long  strides  forward,  as  in  Eng- 
land, Germany,  Italy  and  Spain.  In  Eussia,  democracy  is  still 
but  a  name, — but  in  that  name  man}*  strange  works  are  done, 
which  redound  to  the  discredit  of  true  democracy  here  and  else- 
where. 

Now  it  is  one  of  the  pleasures  of  social  science  in  America  to 
observe,  that  the  fullest  development  of  our  circle  of  sciences  which 
relate  to  society,  can  best  be  attained  and  maintained  in  a  democ- 
racy,— that  is,  in  a  government  such  as  ours  should  be, — of  all,  by 
all,  for  the  good  of  all.  In  an}'  other  form  of  government,  the 
practical  application  of  the  social  sciences  meets  with  obstacles 
from  the  inability  of  the  governed  mass  to  respond  to  the  appeals 
of  public  health  or  political  economy,  or  whatever  branch  of  these 
sciences  calls  on  them  for  realization  in  their  daily  life.     Iluraau 
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beings  are  so  constituted  that  they  must  act  upon  their  own  im- 
pulse, not  at  the  will  of  others, — and  it  is  in  a  democracy  that  this 
possibility  is  most  constantly  realized.  Amid  the  thousands  of 
little  democracies  which  now  make  up  the  congregated  democratic 
republic  of  the  United  States  it  is  possible  to  caiTy  out,  in  each,  at 
some  time,  and  in  some  of  them  at  all  times,  the  purest  principles 
of  social  science,  so  far  as  they  apply  to  that  small  community 
where  the  trial  is  made.  And  when  once  the}'  have  been  applied 
and  have  shown  good  results  in  one  of  these  communities,  the 
contagion  of  example  and  success  easily  carries  them  forward  to 
similar  results  elsewhere.  This  is  the  law  of  human  civilization, 
which  proceeds  by  a  method  of  endosmosis,  from  one  part  of  the 
world's  spiritual  structure  to  another;  but  it  is,  no  less,  the 
method  in  which  the  will  of  men,  not  the  blind  force  of  natural 
law,  accomplishes  the  marvellous  result.  ^^  There  are  some,"  says 
Seneca,  *'that  live  without  any  design  at  all,  and  only  pass  in  the 
world  like  straw  upon  a  river ;  they  do  not  go,  but  they  are  carried.*' 
This  is  no  part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  log  or  a  chip, — and  we  do  not, 
in  fact,  find  many  men  yielding  so  to  the  force  of  circumstances. 
Most  of  us  fall  under  another  of  Seneca's  classifications,  ^Uhose 
who  deliberate  only  upon  the  parts  of  life,  and  not  upon  the  whole." 
Yet  are  those  parts  so  arranged  by  a  Divine  artificer,  that  our  de- 
liberation and  oar  action  upon  one  of  them  does  of  necessity  in- 
fluence the'whole, — and  more  frequently  in  a  beneficent  than  an 
injurious  manner.  We  are  taught  that  God  makes  even  the  wrath 
of  man  to  praise  him, — much  more,  then,  the  considerate  action 
of  men  for  others  as  well  as  for  themselves.  But  I  find  in  Seneca 
a  much  fuller  statement  of  this  matter,  which  you  will  permit  me  to 
cite  : — "It  is  every  man's  duty  to  make  himself  profitable  to  man- 
kind ;  if  he  can,  to  many  ;  if  not,  to  fewer ;  if  not  so  neither,  to  his 
neighbor ;  but,  however,  to  himself.  There  are  two  republics ;  a 
great  one,  which  is  human  nature ;  and  a  less,  which  is  the  place 
where  we  were  born  ;  some  serve  both  at  a  time,  some  only  the 
greater,  and  some  only  the  less ;  the  greater  may  be  served  in 
privacy,  solitude,  contemplation,  and  perchance  that  way  better 
than  any  other ;  but  it  was  the  intent  of  Nature  that  we  should 
serve  both.  A  good  man  may  serve  the  public,  his  friend,  and 
himself  in  any  station  ;  if  he  be  not  for  the  sword,  let  him  take  the 
gown  ;  if  the  bar  does  not  agree  with  him,  let  him  trj-  the  pulpit ; 
if  he  be  silenced  abroad,  let  him  give  counsel  at  home,  and  dis- 
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ciinrge  llie  part  of  a  fnitliriil  friend  and  a  temperate  companion. 
Wbeu  one  is  no  longer  a  citizen,  he  is  a  man  ;  but  the  nholv 
world  is  hia  country,  and  human  uatnre  never  waute  matter  to  work 
Upon  ;  but  if  nothing  will  serve  a  man  iu  the  civil  goveriivieni  aa- 
leas  he  be  prime  minieter,  or  in  Ihejield  but  to  command  in  chief, 
it  JB  his  own  fault.  The  common  soldier,  where  he  caauot  use  bla 
bauds,  fights  with  hiB  looks,  bis  example,  his  eucouragemeut,  his 
voice,  and  stands  his  ground  eveo  when  he  has  lost  hia  hands,  anil 
does  service  too  with  his  very  clamor ;  so  that  in  any  condition 
whatsoever,  be  still  dischat^es  the  duly  of  a  good  patriot.  Was 
there  ever  any  state  bo  deB|ieratc  as  th.il  of  Athens  uuder  the  Thirtj 
Tyrants,  where  it  ivns  capital  to  be  honest,  and  the  senatc-lious« 
was  turned  iuto  a  college  of  hangmen  ?  Kever  was  any  government 
80  wretched  and  so  hopeless  ;  and  yet  Socrates  at  the  same  timt 
preached  teniperance  to  the  tyrants,  and  courage  to  the  rest,  and 
uftevnard  died  an  eminent  example  of  faith  and  resolution,  and  a 
Bucrifiec  for  the  common  good." 

If  yocratea  under  the  rule  of  the  Thii-ty  Tyrants,  and  Seneca  in 
the  infamous  reign  of  Nero,  could  point  out  to  men  a  sphere  for 
the  daily  performance  of  their  political  and  aocial  duties,  can  there 
be  any  crisis  of  events  in  a  modern  democracy  which  ought  to  appal 
the  student  of  social  science?  The  selfish  interests  of  one  tyrant 
or  of  thirty  tyrants,  not  only  may  be.  but  almost  certainly  will  Iw 
at  variance  with  the  public  good, — but  how  can  the  interests  of  all 
men  be  thus  at  variance  ?  You  will  say,  perhaps,  that  tbe  multitude 
do  not  always  know  their  own  interest,  and  that  they  eaaily  permit 
themselves  to  be  led  into  unwise  or  dishonorable  CDuraes  by  aelSah 
demagogues— and  that  a  demagogue  is  the  worst  of  tyrants,  becune 
Ibc  least  responsible.  But  observe  how  short  is  the  sway  of  the  moat 
plausible  demt^jogue,  unless  he  makes  his  ambition  conform  to  the 
popular  will,  and  himself  serves  tbe  supposed  interest  of  the  people, 
who  CBunot  long  be  mistaken  in  what  their  interests  consists. 
Again,  3'ou  may  say  tbat  the  honor  of  a  people  is  more  to  be  oon- 
aulted  than  their  material  and  temporary  good, — and  that  tlidi 
interest  may  lead  tbem  to  do,  at  tlie  advice  of  a  demagogue,  what  will 
ultimately  disgrace  and  injure  tbem;  for  example,  to  repadiata 
debts,  disown  the  obligation  of  treaties,  dismiss  faitblbl  officera 
from  the  goverumeut  service,  etc.  This  cannot  be  deoiod, — bot  it 
cau  be  asserted  confldently  that  the  monarchies  and  aristocncie> 
of  tbe  past  have  violated  every  pledge  of  this  kind  in  a  manoer 
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quite  as  discreditable  as  it  is  possible  for  any  democracy  of  the 
future  to  do.  Witness  for  example,  the  outrageous  disregard  of 
treaty  obligations  and  financial  honesty  which  the  last  century 
witnessed  at  the  haiuls  of  Louis  XV.  of  France,  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
and  Catherine  of  Russia,  to  say  nothing  of  the  conduct  of  Napoleon, 
of  the  British  ministry,  of  the  Russian  czars  and  of  Prince  Bismarck, 

the  present  century.  Nay,  it  may  be  maintained  that  ever}*  new 
infusion  of  popular  influence  in  national  governments  has  tended 
to  a  stricter  observation  of  pecuniary  fidelity  and  treaty  obligations 
by  those  governments ;  and  the  history  of  the  United  States  in  this 
respect  may  be  favorably  contrasted  with  that  of  any  European  or 
Asiatic  monarchy,  or  any  oligarchy  of  ancient  or  modern  times. 

But,  finally  you  may  say  that  a  democracy  is  itself,  too  often,  the 
mere  name  for  a  tyranny  or  oligarchy,  and  that  these  are  all  the 
worse  for  being  short  and  easily  changed  ;  that  designing  and  am- 
bitious men  make  use  of  the  forms  of  popular  government  to 
screen  their  own  personal  power ;  that  they  maintain  themselves 
in  oflSce  by  appointing  their  own  dependents  to  subordinate  places, 
who,  in  turn,  allow  the  public  money  to  be  squandered  on  con- 
tractors and  in  useless  expenditure,  thus  strengthening  themselves 
by  corruption ;  and  that  this  very  evil  has  been,  and  is  the  worst 
and  least  curable  form  of  misgovernment  in  the  United  States, 
particularly  in  great  cities  ;  that  it  is  now  flagrant,  increasing,  and 
of  itself  enough  to  make  democracy  intolerable  to  all  men  of  prop- 
erty and  good  morals.  Nor  can  I  absolutely  deny  these  allega- 
tions, which  have  too  much  foundation  in  the  recent  experience  of 
our  country, — not  onl}*  in  the  great  cities  of  the  North,  but  in 
some  of  the  State  governments  both  North  and  South  ;  and  I  can 
conceive  no  worse  foe  to  the  people  and  to  popular  government 
than  one  of  these  political  *'  bosses,"  as  the  phase  now  goes, — who 
have  no  better  object  in  view  than  their  own  continuance  in  power, 
and  who  combine  in  their  brief  domination  the  worst  abuses  of 
royal  and  of  aristocratic  government.  But  I  deny  that  these 
*'  bosses"  are  the  legitimate  outgrowth  of  Democracy, — they  are 
the  offspring,  rather,  of  that  obvious  inequality  which  democrae\* 
must,  in  part,  remove,  before  it  can  take  full  effect.  They  find 
their  Ijest  field  either  in  cities  where  the  influx  of  poor  men  from 
Europe  and  the  increase  of  wealth  by  gigantic  trade,  widen  the 
gulf  between  rich  and  poor  to  an  extent  unknown  in  the  rural  por- 
tions of  the  United  States, —  or  else  in  regions  like  the  former 
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elave  States,  where  the  habits  induced  by  slavery  have  not  yet  hMD 
outgrown,  although  the  fornjcr  slave  populnlion  has  risen  to  i 
degree  cf  indepeudeoce  that  would  hardly  bave  been  dc«ii;ri 
possible  twenty  years  ago.  As  these  ineqiialiljea  betwwn  richaml 
poor  diminish,  and  the  great  midille  class,  which  is  always  con- 
aerrative,  grows  stronger  and  wiser,  the  rule  of  the  "  bosa"  wlH 
puss  away,  or  will  lose  half  its  evil  influence. 

Hera  again,  we  may  be  told  that  iuequalily,  in  a  coiintr}-  like 
ours,  cannot  diminish,  but  must  go  on  creating  sharper  and  sharper 
distinctions,  as  national  wealth  and  national  population  go  on  add- 
ing np  their  Lalf-fabulous  columns  in  this  fast-developing  country  of 
ours.  In  a  certain  sense  this  is  true.  The  Goulds  and  Vanderblll* 
on  one  side,  and  the  tramps  ond  vagrants  on  the  other,  will  he 
farther  and  farther  apart  in  their  material  bucccbs,  as  one  class  is 
adding  million  to  million,  while  the  other  class  remains  at  its  old 
level  of  beggary.  And  at  certain  times  this  tramp  claea  will  find 
its  ranks  strongly  recruited,  and  may  become,  as  it  was  a  Tew  years 
einee,  in  the  railroad  riots,  an  occasional  and  temporary  danger 
of  formidable  pi'oportions.  But  this  c;lass  is  smaller  in  a  democracy 
than  under  any  other  form  of  government ;  while  the  other  elttta, 
of  millionaires,  is  larger  in  a  democracy  than  elsewhere.  Bnl 
neither  extreme  of  the  social  scale  has,  in  fact,  much  to  do  with 
shaping  the  fortunes  or  forming  the  habits  of  the  great  mass  of 
our  people.  These  men  of  the  middling  interest  are  neither  trani[i» 
nor  millionaires, — bnt  a  new  class,  in  a  new  world,  of  which  they 
form  one  of  the  indispensable  elements,  —  I  might  say  the  only 
element  truly  indispensable.  It  is  they  who  have  made  Democracy 
possible  ;  it  is  Democracy  that  has  made  them  possible.  And  it  is 
in  this  great,  middle  class,  enduring  neither  poverty  nor  wealUi 
(in  the  modern  sense  of  wealth  by  the  million),  that  social  science 
must  lind  its  truest  votaries,  its  best  examples. 

It  was  remarked  at  our  general  meeting  of  1876,  while  we  spoke 
of  the  biith  of  this  republic  one  hundred  years  before,  that  the 
foundation  and  maintenance  of  the  United  States  was  the  greatest 
victory  of  social  science  in  the  century  that  witnessed  it.  In  ibe 
spread  of  our  free  people  over  the  vast  area  of  our  nali«n«l 
domain,  no  single  instrumentnlity  has  been  more  potent  than  tite 
railroad,  which  alone  has  rendered  popsihle  the  extension  of  oiir 
population  into  regions  long  deemed  nninhaliitnMe,  and  almost 
inaccessible.     As  we  look  around  us  here  and  miss  from  oar 
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assembly  so  many  of  our  members,  it  is  proper  to  remind  ourselves 
that  a* company' of  them,  under  the  guidance  of  a  Director  and 
former  Secretary  of  this  Association  (Mr.  Henry  Villard)  are  at  this 
moment  crossing  the  wheat-fields  of  Dakota  along  the  line  of  that 
new  route  to  the  Northern  Pacific,  which  is  this  week  to  be  opened 
from  end  to  end  —  from  Oregon  to  Maine  —  for  the  commerce  of 
the  world  to  follow  as  it  seeks  new  channels,  and  markets  before 
unknown. 

Science,  whether  physical  or  social,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
putting  us  in  two  places  at  once,  and  so  our  brethren  who  are 
journeying  with  Mr.  Villard  cannot  be  both  there  and  here.  But 
in  traversing  and  describing  those  immense  tracts  of  country,  now 
first  opening  to  civilization,  and  in  connecting  with  each  other  by 
new  chains  of  commercial  advantage  the  sundered  continents,  they 
are  working,  like  us,  in  the  cause  of  social  science  ;  which  not  only 
considers  man  in  society  with  his  kind,  but  seeks  to  bring  him 
more  and  more  out  of  his  separate  or  tribal  or  national  existence, 
into  the  great  circle  of  the  world's  life. 

We  have  with  us  as  a  guest  of  this  meeting  the  representative  of 
a  nation  teeming  with  people  and  gray  with  antiquity — the  empire 
of  India — which  is  now  pressing  forward  with  its  hundreds  of 
mUlions,  to  enter  the  contest  of  industry,  commerce,  learning, — 
in  -a  word,  of  civilization,  along  with  the  newer  nationalities  of 
America  and  Europe.  When  Alexander  of  Macedon,  in  his  con- 
quest of  the  oriental  world,  came  to  the  river  Indus,  he  found  in 
that  vast  peninsula  millions  upon  millions,  with  a  philosoph3'',  a 
religion,  and  a  civilization  of  their  own,  whom  he  deemed  it  best 
for  his  own  reputation  to  leave  unmolested  in  their  mountains  and 
on  their  plains.  But  what  Alexander  failed  to  conquer,  the  shop- 
keepers of  England  found  means  to  subdue,  a  hundred  years  ago, 
— Clive  and  Cornwallis  and  the  magnificent  tyrannj''  of  Warren 
Hastings  accomplishing  the  task  which  had  proved  too  great  for 
Perdiccas  and  Seleucus,  and  Demetrius  the  taker  of  cities.  And 
when  this  land  of  India  was  opened  to  western  research,  how  rich 
was  the  treasury  of  ancient  wisdom  found  therein  !  The  knowledge 
of  Sanscrit  and  of  the  other  ancient  languages  of  the  East  has 
unfolded  to  us  a  new  chart  of  the  world's  history,  and  established 
the  pedigree  of  races, — to  say  nothing  of  the  contents  of  those 
rich  literatures,  only  a  tithe  of  which  has  3'et  been  made  known  to 
us.     And  may  it  not  be  that  India,  with  its  population  of  two  or 
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three  hundred  millions,  occupying  a  country  almost  as  large  « 
our  own,  and  stretching  like  ours  through  nianj'  degrees  of  latitude, 
will  regain  a  iiosition  of  iiuporlanec  among  the  ciTilized  natiune. 
nhen  social  science  shall  have  done  for  her  people  what  liss  bcfli 
done  for  the  occidental  racca  whose  cradle  was  in  the  Himalayan 
valleya?  It  is  Tor  our  friend  from  India  to  tell  ns  bow  this  may  lie 
done,  and  we  shall  hear  him  gladly.  I  ohscr\'Q  that  the  UritiBli 
resideuts  ofhis  country  are  looking  towards  us  with  a  mixture  ot 
admiration  and  aversion,  as  rivals  in  trade,  but  acquainted  will) 
the  arts  that  quickest  develop  the  natural  grealnesa  of  a  country. 
One  of  these  British  residents,  in  a  pamphlet  published  in  CalcutU 
this  year,  says  :  "  America  is  fortunate  in  that  the  nltimate  deciikm 
on  any  large  question  of  policy  rests  generally  with  Bclf-made  meo 
in  the  ftiU  tide  of  their  career,  whoso  struggles  in  life  are  dnil; 
teaching  them  esacLly  what  the  country  requires,  in  order  thai 
they  and  it  may  get  on  together.  This  obviously  securer  more 
progress,"  he  adds,  "than  where  affairs  are  dealt  with  by  retired 
officials,  whose  careers  ars  practically  o\er,  and  whose  experience 
of  Ihe  country,  while  India  was  asleep  in  her  cradle,  is  almost 
worse  than  useless,  now  that  the  young  giantess  has  awoke,  lonji- 
ing  to  stretch  her  limbs,  and  eager  to  pry  into  and  to  tatc  an 
active  part  in  the  busy  world  around  licr," 

No  one  in  America  need  locii  an  ojijiort unity  to  take  an  aclivi' 
part  in  our  busy  world.  We  complain  rather,  that  we  bare  top 
much  activity  and  too  little  thought, — that  everything  here  is  dooe 
hastily,  and  then  speedily  undone  j  and  that  we  move  forwaid  too 
fast  to  understand  completely  the  part  we  are  taking  in  the  wori: 
of  the  age.  It  may  be  so, — but  if  we  act  our  part  well,  care  will 
be  taken  by  a  higher  power  that  it  shall  have  its  due  result,  whether 
we  take  note  of  it  or  not. 

I'or,  be  it  ten  or  more  or  ioon  or  sloir. 

It  shall  be  etill  in  stricipst 

To  (hat  same  lot,  however 

Toward  which  time  leads  i 

All  i»,  if  «B  have  grace  to 

Al  ever  in  our  great  toskmastor'e  eye- 
It  was  in  this  spirit  that  those  members  of  our  AsBOciatioQ  w 
we  have  lost  in  the  years  past, — Jewell,  Delafield,  Atwater,  Va- 
ren,  and  others  of  less  public  note, — addressed  themselves  to  itw 
tasks  of  American  life  ;  conscious  that  the  result  of  earnest  effort 
in  a  democracy  is  never  thrown  away,  though  in  the  broad  ezpiP*' 
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of  national  activity,  as  in  the  heaving  waves  of  the  sea,  a  single 
billow  is  soon  lost  from  sight.  For  it  is  the  felicity  of  a  true 
nation,  ancT  signally  of  a  democratic  nation,  that  its  individuals 
are,  as  the  poet  says, — 

Distinct  like  tlie  billowsi  jet  one  like  the  sea. 

They  have  their  range  of  influence,  more  or  less  extensive,  accord- 
ing to  their  opportunities,  within  which  their  personal  activity  is 
exercised,  and  they  have  also  that  influence  which  the}'  exert  as 
members  of  the  gi*eat  body  of  the  people.  Between  these  two 
spheres  of  influence  is  that  which  they  exert  as  members  of  this 
Association,  which  we  do  not  always  value  at  its  just  rate,  because 
we  do  not  see  those  immediate  fruits  of  its  modest  efforts  which 
can  be  shown  by  a  political  agitation,  or  a  philanthropic  movement. 
Bat,  in  course  of  the  eighteen  years  that  we  have  been  at  work,  in 
our  way,  we  have  not  only  cooperated  in  many  good  things,  for 
example,  in  the  now  triumphant  civil-service  reform,  of  which  Dr. 
Gregory  will  speak  to  us  to-morrow — but  have  alone  effected  some 
things.  It  was  IVom  this  Association,  and  by  its  fostering  care, 
that  the  National  Conference  of  Charities,  which  is  to  assemble 
three  weeks  hence  in  Louisville,  for  its  tenth  3*carly  session,  grew 
up  to  be  what  it  now  is, — the  recognized  centre  of  charitable  work, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  in  the  United  States.  We  have  now 
undertaken  another  work,  in  which  other  societies  will  be  more 
powerful  than  this,  but  in  which  we  can  do  something, — the  pro- 
motion by  the  national  government  of  common  school  education 
in  the  separate  States, — a  measure  of  extreme  moment  to  the  good 
government  and  prosperity*  of  the  whole  country.  We  are  assured 
that  our  slight  contribution  of  last  year  to  the  discussion  of  the 
question  did  its  full  share  in  advancing  the  measure  then  before 
Congress  ;  and  we  hope  this  year,  with  more  systematic  endeavors, 
to  secure  practical  legislation  for  this  purpose. 

You  have  already  heard  one-half  of  the  papers  which  have  been 
prepared  for  the  present  General  Meeting,  and  can  judge  once  more, 
as  in  former  years,  how  unbounded  is  the  field  our  Association  may 
occupy,  when  it  shall  act  up  to  the  limit  of  its  possibilities.  For 
it  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  pleasures  of  social  science,  that  its 
pursuits  are  endless,  and  that  when  the  most  has  been  done  that 
we  can  do,  there  still  remains  an  infinite  amount  to  be  done.  I 
call  this  the  greatest  of  attractions,  and  not,  as  some  may  hold, 
the  greatest  discouragement ;  since  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  seek 
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her  than  repose,  and,  our  own  existeiice  being  cndlCBi, 

.  _3  individuals  or  as  mankind,  it  behooves  us  to  find  saffl- 

ccup&tion  during  tliat  eternity.     There  wae  a  bj'inn  suDg  in 

«ij      lidhood,  eouceming  the  joys  of  heaven,  one  verse  of  wliitli 

ran  mua : — 

When  we've  been  there  ten  thousand  years, 
Brigbt-sliining  as  llic  ana, 
L  WeVe  no  leas  daja  to  eing  Goii'a  praise, 

■  Than  wtien  vie  first  begun. 

Id  Uiese  artiesa  lines  the  occupation  of  immortality  was  naively 
enid  to  be  the  singing  of  praises  to  the  Creator ;  but  nbat  mort 
acceptable  praises  to  bira  than  onr  fulfilment  of  his  laws  and  por- 
poaes  upon  earth  f  which  we  coi  ;eive  the  applicntioaa  of  soeiBl 
science  to  be.  Nevertheless,  ther,  is  always  room  for  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  every  such  application,  though  we  may  l* 
agreed  upon  its  principles  ;  and  tlicre  is  no  sorer  wny  yet  dift 
covered  for  promoting  truth  than  by  serious  anil  free  discusfiiqi 
We  therefore  esteem  it  a  chief  function  of  this  Association  to  p 
mote  such  discussion,  upon  topics  which  themselves  are  import 
and  to  bring  forward  into  prominence  topics  that  might  othenrise 
be  little  considei-ed.  Our  papers  of  this  year  will  accordingly  dis- 
play the  same  mixture  of  theory  and  practice — insejiarable  ftom 
the  consideration  of  social  subjects — which  has  been  rvtnarked  on 
in  previous  years.  At  the  close  of  the  sessions  on  Friday,  we  give 
place  to  a  kindred  society,  the  Jintional  Prison  Association,  which, 
afler  some  years  of  inactivity,  proposes  to  reorganize,  ander  oar 
auspices,  for  greater  service  hereafter.  Our  final  debates,  iben- 
fore,  will  turn  upon  that  useful  branch  of  social  adence — Um  fn- 
vention  and  punishment  of  crime — which  our  President  opeoed  fir 
us  in  bis  able  address  on  the  special  punishment  for  the  h^^mt 
crimes. 

It  will  not  l)c  complained  that  our  papers  lack  variety,  nor  tlMt 
they  are,  to  any  great  extent,  a  repetition  of  those  read  here  is 
former  years,  although  there  must  be  a  return  in  each  yew  to 
some  of  the  great  questions  that  are  of  constant  interest  Trtan  Aalr 
bearing  on  our  daily  life.  Such  were  those  papers  to  whJd  m 
have  listened  to-day,  on  sanitary  subjects  and  on  mental  dIseMMi 
dealing  as  they  did  with  questions  of  vital  consequence  to  the  OCM- 
fort,  if  not  to  the  existence  of  society.  For  all  these  pi^ien,  u 
now  heard,  or  as  hereafter  to  be  published,  we  bespeak  tiie  oanflil 
attention  which  their  interest  demands. 
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I.     HEALTH  AND   SOCIAL   SCIENCE. 

AN   ADDRESS    BY    EZRA   M.    HUlfT,     M.    D.,    OP    TRENTON,    N.    J.,   CHAIRMAN   OF 
•  THE   DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH. 

(Read  September  5,  1883.) 

Health  is  a  great  word,  and  describes  a  great  thing.  It  was  not 
by  accident  that  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  it  is  the  mother  word 
of  a  score  or  more  that  are  used  to  express  the  most  bountiful  and 
useful  of  all  benefits.  Wealth,  well,  well-done,  welfare,  hale, 
whole,  wholesome,  wholeness,  holy,  have  this  as  their  root,  and  are 
but  specimens  of  the  fulness  of  meaning  which  was  felt  to  be  con- 
veyed thereby.  The  saving  health  among  all  nations  was  the 
climax  with  which  the  English  translator  sought  to  convey  the 
Hebrew  idea  of  a  completed  salvation. 

When  Franklin  said:  "Public  health  is  public  wealth,"  and 
when  the  latter  word  in  commonwealth  was  made  to  stand  for  the 
weal  of  all  society,  there  was  a  union  of  terms  w^ich  are  allied  in 
thought  not  less  than  in  language. 

It  is  not  merely  that  our  highest  conceptions  of  blessing  must  be 
expressed  by  physical  conditions  or  by  our  highest  estimation  of 
some  physical  benefit.  Before  mankind  began  to  anal^'ze  the  ful- 
ness of  one's  self,  it  really  included  the  intellectual,  the  spiritual, 
the  social.  It  meant  such  harmonious  adjustment  and  relation  as 
did  not  necessitate  a  division  into  members  and  parts,  or  a  deeper 
dissection  between  that  which  we  now  call  material,  mental  and 
spiritual. 

It  applied  that  very  word  wholeness,  or  complete  soundness  to 
express  them  all,  and  made  it  a  perfect  synonym  for  all  that  manli- 
ness and  womanliness  mean  in  appearance,  speech  and  behavior. 

And  so  health  stands  to-day,  whether  we  will  or  not,  as  a  great 
generic  thing,  which  means  more  than  the  world  has  j'ct  begun  to 
feel.  However  ready  the  assent  to  its  value  maj'  be,  it  is  too  of1:en 
without  adequate  appreciation  or  comprehension  of  what  it  means 
for  society.     The  word  was  meant  to  indicate  the  adjustment  of 
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evi-ry  part  of  oiia'a  solf  to  every  other  pari  of  one's  self,  anJuf 
the  imiverae,  so  lljat  tlie  long  and  true  enjoymeut  of  this  wclfat 
iind  wcHqcss  should  Inst  as  long  as  life  lasted. 

To  the  individual,  niid  not  less  to  men  and  women  in  IJicii 
iissociate  capacity,  it  is  the  greatest  inlieritauce.  Old  age,  ileell, 
lias  as  one  of  its  honors,  the  fact  that  it  is  a  kind  of  testimony  Out 
health  has  been  the  property  of  ancestry,  and  a  partial  pledge  lh»t 
the  gift  is  now  banded  down  unimpaired  to  the  coming  generation. 
Since  that  is  the  only  hope  of  perjjetuity  to  the  State,  it  is  more  ■ 
than  personal,  filial  or  parental ;  it  is  patriotic. 

If  we  were  only  after  material  resources,  we  could  claim  health 
as  the  greatest  capital  of  the  world.  Pour  out  tlie  gold  from  thu 
mijiDs,  cover  tbe  seas  and  the  rivers  with  ships  and  steamers,  Itt 
the  land  wave  its  plumage  of  grasses  and  its  thousands  of  mites  of 
wheat  fields.  What  ore  these  as  wealth,  as  material  prosperity, 
Tinless  tliere  is  power  in  the  race,  —  jMwer  that  must  be  physiMl 
if  it  shall  1h'  intellectual,  moral  antl  social? 

It  is  high  time  that  social  and  political  science  put  a  worthy  toA 
more  deliberate  estimate  upon  tbe  material  taIlic  of  hygirnlc 
science  and  art. 

How  we  glow  into  enthusiasm  over  the  gi'eat  forces  of  Natar«  •* 
they  are  snbjocted  to  the  uses  of  the  world  and  mado  to  wort  in 
engines  and  batteries  for  the  pioduclive  energies  of  ]n-o^res8. 

How  we  esult  over  the  untold  wealth  of  mines,  over  tbe  ncbaett 
of  boundless  prairies,  and  all  the  largess  wbicb  mountain  and 
valley,  shore  and  sea,  are  jMuring  into  tbe  lap  of  Columbii'i 
renown . 

But  what  are  all  these,  even  as  an  estimate  of  material  wealth, 
in  compare  with  the  question.  What  is  tbe  yield  of  men,  wodhb, 
and  children  which  American  civilization  is  furnishing?  Whatuv 
the  physical  forces  resident  in  the  aggregate  population  of  the 
United  ftates? 

Orators  may  well  point  you  to  all  the  triumphs  of  machinei^nd 
art,  to  what  this  age  has  wrought  out  of  the  metals,  and  how  inn 
has  become  tbe  tough  elastic  which  spans  the  bays,  and  wiHi  it* 
fairy  cords  entwines  the  brows  of  island  cities ;  bat,  behind  iB 
other  forces,  aye,  more  than  j-et  is  told  behind  the  exerted  moni 
and  iutollectual  forces  of  the  world,  is  tbe  physical  force  of  hewtTi 
wholesome  life  —  itself  moral  and  reaching  out  to  tiie  Divine-* 
when  tbe  exquisite  adjustment  which  God  himself  hag  deugpx^ 
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'between  man,  the  masterpiece,  and  the  rest  of  Nature,  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  and  maintained. 

Here  is  the  wealth  of  the  country.  When  we  are  looking  for 
the  *'  physical  apparatus  of  civilization,"  we  must  not  overlook  the 
people.     The  people,  —  this  is  the  strength,  this  is  the  power. 

I  do  not  need  to  follow  on  to  show  how  this  physical  vigor  and 
its  sustenance  are  indispensable  to  strength,  success  and  perpetuity. 
All  history  tells  us  of  physical  degradation  as  the  forerunner  of 
national  collapse.  *'  Rome,"  says  the  historian,  "  2)erished  for  the 
want  of  men."  The  Statesmen,  the  Publicist,  the  Social  Economist, 
the  Moralist,  the  Christian  Patriot,  must  look  to  the  physical 
stamina  of  the  woman  and  the  man,  not  as  alwaj's  tall  or  always 
broad,  but  always,  whether  nightingale  or  eagle,  in  adjustment 
with  its  own  parts  and  with  its  surroundings.  We  may,  without 
damage,  change  a  little  the  versification  of  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  and 
say : 

**  Wliat  constitutes  a  State? 

Not  cities  proud,  with  spires  snd  turrets  crowned; 
Not  bays,  the  ocean's  gate, 

Not  broad  expanse,  with  harvest-covered  ground. 
Not  mines,  richer  than  courts, 

Not  all  the  treasures  of  the  earth  and  sea, 
Not  far  renowned  resorts, 

Where  tent  and  mansion  tell  of  Liberty ; 
But  men,  high  minded  men. 

With  powers  of  thouglit,  and  fitted  to  endure. 
Men  who  on  toil  depend, 

And  girt  about  with  strength  can  dwell  secure." 

Would  that  this  idea  of  the  value  of  life  and  health  in  the  popu- 
lation could  take  fast  hold  of  our  American  people.  Disease,  or 
invalidity  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  the  backs;round  of  illiteracy,  of 
pauperism,  of  crime,  of  race  degeneracy,  in  main-  ways  to  a  degree 
not  recognized.  As  ill  health  is  largely  preventable,  a  radical  way 
of  dealing  with  the  distempers  of  social  life  is  to  prevent  this,  one 
of  the  most  common  and  preventable  causes  or  occasions  of  it. 

An  English  traveller,  a  year  or  so  since,  on  being  asked  what 
seemdd  to  him  the  great  lack  of  America,  somewhat  startled  us  by 
reph'Ing  ''^  population  "  We  are  so  used  to  vaunt  ourselves  over 
onr  great  growth  that  we  forget  what  impression  a  man  from  the 
British  Isles,  or  the  crowded  lands  of  the  Old  World  gets,  as  he 
sees  in  the  New  England,  the  Middle,  the  Western,  or  the  Southern 
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States,  large  spaces,  —  counties,  indeed,  some  of  them  Iai|;or  Vam 
States,  —  witlioiit  200  people  in  tbem,  and  then  beholds  liie  vssi 
stretcbes  of  the  West  still  tintcnaiiled  and  well-nigh  unknown. 

It  is  human  beings  earrjing  with  them  hiiman  health,  that  srt 
wanted  more  than  all  the  resources  of  earth,  air  or  sea.  And  wlii!« 
we  welcome  all  thfit  is  good  and  stalwart  from  Uie  Old  World.  «» 
need  far  more  that  sturdy  growth  on  this  side  the  waters  wliieb 
cannot  be  secured  by  importation,  tind  wliioli  can  be  supplemental 
in  the  long  run  far  less  than  most  imagine.  I'itj'  be  to  tlie  nation 
whose  unmbers  are  not  replenished  from  within  itself,  but  Uiil 
trusts  to  importation  for  its  whole  supply. 

The  generations  horn  upon  the  soil,  must,  to  a  degree  not  yrt 
realized,  be  the  trust  and  expectancy  of  American  perpetuity. 
The  land  that  will  not  support  and  sustain  the  health  of  its  nalii* 
horn,  cannot  survive  other  forces  which  will  limit  the  power*  of 
foreign  supply  and  make  the  government  itself  to  be  not  oplv 
foreign,  but  mongrel,  transient,  and  without  a  positive  individu- 
nlity  of  it«  own. 

Put  then,  if  you  please,  high  material,  eommercial  and  n»tio&al 
value  on  health,  on  native  health,  on  the  means  of  securing  it  lo 
the  children  of  foreign  and  native  parents  boni  on  onr  soil,  ami 
thus  claim  health  for  prosperity  and  patriotism  as  well  as  for  per- 
sonal comfort. 

Nor  was  there  ever  a  time  in  history  when  health  had  such  risks 
and  BO  much  needed  social  science  to  deal  with  as  a  factor. 

It  is  often  dealt  with  in  an  lesthetic  way.  It  is  such  a  ruddy 
and  beautiful  thing  to  exhibit  and  to  talk  about.  Nay,  more,  it  ii 
patronized.  Great  sympathizers  and  administrators  pat  it'  on  tbc 
head  ae  a  philanthropy.  When  a  man  goes  a  little  fbrther  than 
this  and  seeks  to  show  in  it  the  reign  of  law,  to  speak  of  it  as  la 
appreciable  acquisition,  to  propose  methods  that  shall  be  antid- 
pative  in  their  field  of  operation  and  prevent  disease,  or  to  ebov 
science  and  art  as  pledged  to  it  in  advance,  there  are  not  wanting 
those  who  begin  to  call  the  devotee  an  eicpert  or  a  specialist, 
suggesting  many  good  things  collateral  to  a  profession  and  worthy 
of  thought  if  time  permit.  Let  us  know  that  health  has  no  such 
place.  Sanitary  science  in  its  prevision  does  not  build  an  aniKX 
to  other  temples.  If  it  is  anything  it  is  a  corner-stone.  It  i* 
fundamental  rather  than  ornamental.  It  is  not  made  up  of  a  fe* 
contributed  pieces  for  a  mosaic,  but  is  integral  to  the  very  essence 
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of  progress  and  to  all  that  sociology  means.  It  boldly  comes  for- 
ward as  a  chief  necessity  and  says  that,  if  we  would  improve 
society,  we  must  improve  health. 

Death,  as  we  see  it  in  the  world,  is  to  be  taken  hold  of  as  a  mis- 
demeanor. We  do  not  object  to  the  one  horse  sha^',  nor  to  the 
natural  transfer  to  the  other  sphere  in  which  Christians  meet ;  but 
death  as  it  wars  with  life  on  this  planet,  is  an  outrage  upon  the 
common  decencies  of  humanity.  It,  and  sickness  to  the  degree 
that  they  obtain,  can  not  be  laid  over  to  an  extra-mundane  spirit 
of  evil,  and  much  less  to  the  account  of  Him  of  the  breach  of 
whose  just  and  generous  laws  it  is  oul}'  a  signal.  The  preventive 
art  is  each  day  showing  that  it  comes  into  action  not  too  soon 
among  the  disturbing  social  forces  which  are  to  be  caught  and 
tamed,  and  over  which  man  has  been  put  in  control  long  before 
he  was  put  in  charge  of  steam  or  lightning,  but  which  he  has  not 
regarded  as  conspicuous  enough  to  be  manipulated  as  more  brilliant 
forces  are. 

So  the  problem  is  becoming  more  and  more  complicated.  Civili- 
zation, while  it  means  more  possibilities  of  grandeur  and  effect 
than  could  be  meant  under  any  old  r^ghne,  though  it  were  that  of 
a  Roman  Empire,  also  means  that  to  degrade,  to  devitalize,  to 
denationalize,  was  never  a  greater  possibility  than  now. 

It  is  one  of  the  advancements  of  the  age.  The  tendency  to 
quick  and  rapid  aggregation  in  cities  —  in  cities  built  as  modern 
cities  are  liy  men  and  women  who  work,  wear  nnd  tear,  think  and 
travel  to  and  fro  as  the  populace  does  nowadays,  is  terrible.  There 
is  no  ancient  counterpart.  Life  has  more  risks  than  ever  before. 
As  it  is  more  artificial,  more  gregarious,  more  packed,  ths  com- 
pensations and  adjustments  cannot  be  trusted  to  an}'  natural  laws. 

The  laws  of  trade,  the  relation  of  machiner}'  to  capital  and  labor, 
the  remarkable  massing  of  operatives  of  all  classes  in  cities,  so 
that  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  of  the  United  States 
now  lives  in  cities,  lead  one  to  say,  ''  Whatever  will  tend  to  purify 
great  cities  effectuall}',  will  be  an  incalculably  important  blessing 
to  the  world  at  large  ;  for  the  tendency  of  population  to  mass  itself 
in  cities  is  a  phenomenon  of  all  advanced  modern  nations." 

Countrv-town    manufactories    are    less   and    less    established, 

deciding  the  fact  that  we  are  to  take  care  of  a  population  crowded 

out  of  propriety,  and  of  kinds  of  population  for  which  there  must 

not  only  be  forethought  but  foreact.     The  tendency  of  all  such 
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inassing  is  to  neglect  all  little  tLiugs,  except  audi  as  nre  (lirccliT* 
pnrt  ot  the  vocatiou  followed. 

Only  tliiis  can  you  account  for  wbat  the  people  of  towns  (ud 
cities  will  piit  up  with  in  the  direct  breach  of  the  clear  demandaof 
physical  Hfe,  and  at  length  come  not  only  to  endnre,  but  to  rewt 
change  as  an  innovatioo.  Of  how  far  this  neglect  can  go  iu  our 
older  cities  we  have  had  many  instances.  Kor  ie  it  less  true  tliat 
younger  cities  have  sprung  up,  not  as  far  west  as  Ijeaddile.  in 
which  life  is  not  so  mticb  imperilled  l>y  the  Irnllet,  but  is.  nevertll^ 
less,  constantly  under  depi-ecialing,  enenating  influences. 

Nor  is  this  because  there  is  no  mastering  of  the  problem.  Ho* 
to  choose  a  proper  locality,  bow  to  drain  land,  bow  to  build  > 
healthy  house,  how  to  feed,  air  and  clothe  the  inmates,  how  to 
remove  all  dlbris  beyond  the  reach  of  those  who  cannot  appro- 
priate it  with  the  same  advantage  as  can  the  grasses  and  the  gmius. 
these  are  known  as  delluttely  as  most  facts  in  science  and  most  of 
the  experiences  of  applied  art.  Yet  the  tbreateuing  fact  remains 
that  the  breach  of  sanitary  law  is  constant,  is  progressive!  anH 
that  Boeial  economy  ought  to  attack  it  with  all  the  vehemence  sikI 
decision  with  which  such  a  heroic  principle  would  lay  siege  at  the 
gate  of  a  city  whose  name  is  Deftnietion.  Hero  and  tlitrc  we 
have  grand  intiinations  that  the  thing  can  be  done.  Glasgow,  with 
some  serious  disadvantages  has  realized  the  problem  (irni  Ims 
grappled  with  it  grandly,  so  tliat  with  all  its  poor,  its  toiling  labor. 
its  concentrated  industries  and  idlenesses,  it  meets  the  issues  and 
can  point  to  work  and  to  results  that  prove  there  are  adjustments 
and  cooperations  that  can  make  parts  of  the  city  and  tbeoreticallj 
the  whole  of  a  city  healthy. 

New  Orleans,  though  it  has  been  the  very  home  of  pestilences, 
baa  bad  an  auxiliary  Eauitary  association  in  which  merchants  and 
physicians  and  jurists  and  clei^ymen  joined  bands  and  have  done 
marvellous  things  in  reducing  the  sick  rale  and  adding  to  sound 
comfort.  Take  a  single  instance.  In  1879,  the  Auxiliary  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Orleans  placed  a  powerful  pump  on  the  levee  in 
front  of  the  infected  district,  which  encircled  with  fresh  water 
from  the  river  the  endre  rectangle  of  three  by  five  squares,  to 
wbicb  area  the  fever  was  successfully  confined.  Ur.  White  »' 
once  instituted  a  systematic  house- to- lio use  inspection  followed  by 
re-inspection. 

The  fever  did  not  cross  that  boundary  Hue.  It  was  a  eordo* 
aanitaire  better  than  &  shot-gun  quarantine. 
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Social  science  must  begin  its  work  in  this  behalf  with  household 
life.  The  house  and  one  family  are  the  sanitarj-  unit,  and  the 
domicile  the  great  care  of  sanitarj-  administration.  This  is  at  once 
the  hope  and  the  discouragement ;  the  hope,  because  if  the  parts 
can  be  made  right,  the  whole  is  sure  to  follow ;  the  discouragement 
because  house-building  or  the  construction  and  appointment  of  a 
home  as  a  place  favorable  to  the  full  phj'sical  scope  of  life  is  so 
foreign  to  the  thought  of  most  men  as  a  primal  design  in  this  age. 
The  housekeeping,  **  the  practical  knowledge  of  which,"  says 
Richardson,  ''  is  the  principal  glory  of  a  woman,"  is  lightlj' 
esteemed  in  urban  life. 

So  long  as  homes  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  architect,  the  con- 
tractor, the  plumber,  and  the  keeping  is  controlled  in  the  interests 
of  the  servants,  the  boarders  and  the  guests,  so  long  shall  we  have 
a  section  left  out  of  the  back-bone  of  our  American  civilization, 
and  our  refinement  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  noxious  stuff 
and  consequent  invalidit}'.  Add  to  this  the  giving  over  of  ques- 
tions of  the  most  important  character  as  to  sanitary  construction 
to  a  control  too  political  to  be  cither  economical  or  orderly,  and  we 
have  complications,  the  first  relief  from  which  must  come  from 
their  realization. 

The  practical  art,  as  well  as  the  great  science  of  hygiene,  takes 
a  good  turn  when  it  resolves  to  address  itself  to  the  relief  of  these 
conditions,  when  it  attempts  to  infuse  into  society  the  idea  of 
homes,  to  give  thorn  sei)arateness  even  when  in  the  same  building, 
to  insist  that  the}*  be  healthful  in  the  sense  in  which  the  best  art 
and  experience  define  them  as  capable  of  being,  and  then  seeks  by 
administration  to  secure  their  keepiiuj  in  a  sanitary  way.  As  there 
is  lack  here — lack  of  knowledge,  lack  of  training,  sometimes  lack 
of  will,  we  are  compelled  to  su[)plement.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  inspector  of  Imildings  and  the  health  inspector,  not  to 
name  others,  become  necessities,  and  should  be  sustained  on  a 
basis  of  civil  service  reform  and  as  a  social  necessity.  This  means 
that  these  services  should  be  appreciated,  that  ofiicers  who  can 
pass  examination  as  to  competency,  and  have  the  tact  and  be- 
havior which  ore  requisite  should  be  chosen,  and  thus  a  sustained 
foundation  for  intelligent  oversight  and  aid  be  secured. 

For  all  this  effort  at  improving  the  condition  of  society  by  look- 
ing after  the  welfare  of  households,  there  are  great  encourage- 
ments not  to  be  overlooked.      One  who  attempts  today  to  glean  in 
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tbia  bnrvest  finds  iiii  aren  of  uawrtiiincd  truth  liroad  enongli  for 
any  intcllectiial  vision,  nnrl  n  |)o»itivc  CDiincintioa  of  imnclplee 
nud  rules  ae  definite  as  tliose  of  any  of  tbe  applied  arW. 

Healthy  houses,  and  how  to  inake  thcni.  how  to  adjust  life 
fritliiu  then),  how  to  feed,  clothe,  veiitiUle  and  exercise,  are  not 
the  GnigiDAB  that  gome  would  lead  iia  [o  hcUevv. 

Balances  to  tbe  ciowding  life,  appliancet  good  for  deaulincn. 
eoiivcuieofes  for  physical  vigor,  capacity  for  tbe  adjusliug  of  ow- 
solves  to  our  surroundings,  or  of  the  Burrouiidiugs  to  ourselves, 
multiply  and  meet  tlie  obJectB  sought,  if  nuty  the  skill  that  cui 
adapt  is  recognized  and  employed.  The  stiicncc  of  right  living  i* 
k»owu  better  than  the  art  is  iiractieed.  Laboratory  men,  engineer) 
and  physicians,  bnvc  done  lietler  than  they  are  ercditoil  wilii. 
Tbe  trouble  ia  that  the  average  lutelUgeuce  of  the  pco|>li!  or 
l>opiilar  knowledge  has  not  -kept  jmc^c  with  llic  i)rovisian  of 
students  and  scholars  on  these  lines,  sud  tliHt  skiUrd  labor,  because 
of  the  absence  of  industrial  schools  or  some  Turin  of  apprentim 
drill,  is  not  always  easy  to  command.  There  is  far  more  lack. 
too,  in  our  ability  to  conduct  aauilary  practice  in  an  adininistntiie 
way,  because  of  cinbarrassmenls  already  n^ferrcd  to,  than  (hrre  is 
in  knowing  how  to  accomplish  what  we  wish,  if  only  we  could  Ik 
allowed  to  do  it  on  tho  merits  of  tlic  thing  attemptod. 

The  fact  is,  life,  with  all  our  ta!k  nbont  it,  has  not  a  very  high 
value  ou  this  American  continent,  "We  know  a  grnml  jury  tlwt, 
to  (lie  horror  of  a  jostjud^c,  hesitated  Id  pri'scul  n  ninii  nliiiwaj 
well  proven  to  have  disposed  of  nn  infant  of  a  few  hours,  became 
it  was  very  young  and  he  had  many  children.  We  know  of 
another  man  who  complained  of  his  medical  attendant  as  to  hi* 
bill,  and  when  he  said,  My  chaise  is  low  enough  for  that  of  a 
cattle  doctor,  said  "  it  ought  to  be  lower ;  for  my  cattle  have  « 
money  value  but  my  children  have  not " ;  and  this  in  the  face  of 
the  fact  that  jrassacliu setts  statistics  show  that  in  New  England 
most  families  aid  more  than  they  cost,  in  the  support  of  the  house- 
hold, Iwfore  the  age  of  tweuti^-one. 

Not  long  since  I  overheard  one  of  two  little  girla  of  not  oyer 
nine,  on  their  way  to  Kunda}'- school,  saj- :  "  Do  you  know  Mre- 
lioice'a  liahy  is  dead."  "  Well,  it  is  a  good  thing."  aaid  the  other, 
"for  when  Slra.  Jones  los'.  her  twins  1  heard  somebody  say  that 
she  and  the  children  were  Itoth  better  off."  There  ia  somehow  ■ 
not  always  concealed  feeling  tliat  the  slaughter  of  the  tonoceolB 
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is  one  of  the  feasible  limitatious  of  populution,  even  though  it 
comes  through  watered  milk,  stale  food,  reeking  tenements  and 
ill  care.  Men  moralize  over  these  survivals  of  the  fittest,  and 
limitations  of  life,  as  if  the  Infinite  Father  had  something  to  do 
in  a  conservative  way  with  the  breaches  of  his  holy,  just  and 
beneficent  laws.  It  seems  to  me  we  feel  thus  the  more  because, 
forsooth,  emigration  will  make  up  the  deficiency.  All  this  is  as 
bad  in  philoso|7hy  and  in  national  thrift  as  it  is  in  morality ;  not 
only  because  the  same  causes  which  kill  these  enfeeble  the  living 
and  bleach  out  heredity,  but  because  all  that  hygiene  and  sanitary 
science  mean  and  all  they  can  do  to  prevent  disease  and  to  appre- 
ciate life,  are  essential  to  any  real  progress  in  the  objects  which 
SQch  an  association  as  this  represents.  We  cannot  leave  out 
of  consideration  the  health  care  of  population  in  all  that  it  re- 
quires«  as  to  legal  enactment,  as  to  statistics,  as  to  the  profoundest 
impression  of  its  inexorable  necessity  on  the  i>opular  mind,  with- 
out leaving  out  one  of  the  groat  arches  on  which  we  seek  to  build 
as  uix>n  sure  foundations  that  superstructure  of  continuous  life 
which  we  call  a  nation. 

Next  to  household  care,  I  am  sure  you  will  place  the  care  of 
young  life  in  its  process  of  educational  training.  As  sanitary 
instruction  to  adults  is  so  often  directly  at  war  with  habits  already 
formed,  and  with  prejudices  imbibed,  there  is  no  very  great 
expectancy  of  radical  improvement  in  the  personnel  of  the  full- 
grown  population.  To  instruct  adults  in  anything  physical  so  as 
to  aflfect  their  habits  is  a  dillicult  task.  The  cliief  hope  in  edu- 
cating an  adult  is  not  in  the  change  of  his  habits,  but  hi  impressing 
his  judgment  and  opinions  so  that  b\'  precept,  if  not  by  example, 
he  will  inform  the  rising  generation. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  a  large  part  of  sanitary  efi'ort 
should  be  directed  to  those  who  are  vet  in  vounc:  life. 

It  is  because  of  this  that  instruction  in  physical  life,  as  related 
to  and  modified  by  surroundings,  should  take  its  place  as  an 
important  stud\'.  We  do  not  mean  that  patronage  by  which  the 
teacher  in  every  department  speaks  prettily  and  well  of  hygiene, 
or  which  leads  the  higher  schools  and  colleges  now  and  then  to 
invite  somebody  to  give  a  lecture  on  the  subject.  It  is  training, 
drill,  education,  recitation  that  are  needed.  It  must  bo  as  accurate 
and  as  precise,  and  in  as  skilled  hands,  as  teaching  in  grammar  or 
in  arithmetic.     Just  as  there  are  many  who  know  these,  who  are 
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not  fitted  to  teach  tbem,  bo  a  general  knowledge  of  phyaiologj-  and 
hygiene  does  not  ])repare  for  tlie  drill  thnt  is  required. 

We  iieTCi'  recur  to  tUe  eDthusiusm  with  which  Frwljel,  norai* 
Mann,  the  elder  Seguin  and  CaDoii  KiDgsley  iiiMst  upon  the  jiih 
which  physical  education  ninst  bear  in  a  system  of  edacution. 
without  a  feeling  of  Eome  morlifiealion  that  so  many  teachers  are 
nil  consciously  making  for  it  such  a  nanow  sphere.  It  18  diridpd 
up  and  nssigne|J  in  the  most  aoeommodating  way  among  thoiw 
who,  if  ottiers  attempted  to  fill  their  8[X'eial  departments  with 
Himiiar  agility  of  prepamtion,  would  be  loud  in  their  cry  of  snpet- 
ficiality  and  incompetency. 

It  is  not  even  physiology  that  is  needed  half  ho  much  as  teach- 
ins:  in  hygiene  which  shall  diiect  as  to  the  uses  of  the  senses  ami 
the  limitations  of  their  use,  the  law  of  muscular  activity,  the  rela- 
tions of  food  and  force,  the  sources  of  disease,  the  daugers  that 
beset  life  in  country  and  in  city,  the  disabilities  which  are  to  be 
provideit  for  and  guarded  against,  the  laws  of  heat,  of  vcDtilation.of 
the  flow  of  air  and  of  Hiiids,  of  the  changes  of  organic  matter,  of 
scores  of  items  that  eome  distinctly  into  the  body  of  doctrine  and 
duty  which  constitutes  hygiene.  One  or  two  colleges  in  all  tbo 
land  have  given  this  distinct  recognition  to  tbi^  subject ;  but  our 
systems  of  pnblic  education  are  far  behind  in  this  rcajiect. 

The  tiutli  is,  tJjat,  with  all  otir  congrjitidatory  talk  about  ibB 
public  school  systems  of  our  States  and  cities,  they  are  among  11m 
most  inflexible  of  all  institutions.  Fostered  by  the  public  roonej, 
and  easily  glossed  over  by  the  fact  that  the  popularity  of  the  ay 
for  popular  education  serves  to  screen  from  close  espionage  fossil- 
ized boards  of  education  and  routine  instnictors,  it  is  practicallj 
very  difBcult  to  give  to  teaching  in  political  science  and  ecoaomy, 
in  social  science,  in  physical  education,  and  in  industrial  arts  sadi 
recognition  as  the  present  wants  of  society  demand.  Little  anaesc' 
are  arranged  to  meet  local  clamor,  therefore,  with  the  thongbt  Ihi' 
it  is  temporary  enthusiasm  which  will  soon  die  out,  and  the  felt, 
though  not  uttered,  resolve  is,  that  the  old  curriculum  is-  perfect 
enough,  and  that  innovation  is  not  to  be  tolerated. 

It  may  as  well  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  public  school  systems 
of  Prussia,  of  Holland,  perhaps  of  Sweden,  are  in  advance  of  onn, 
and  that  England  is  pressing  us  very  closely.  Until  the  public 
demand  in  these  matters  tal^es  the  shape  of  a  legislation  so  deflnite 
as  to  define  or  provide  for  the  methodical  tmiaing  in  such  brancbes. 
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we  have  little  hope  of  more  than  talking,  lecturing  and  patron- 
izing, which  do  not  amount  to  disciplining  or  drilling,  and  so  are 
incompetent  to  secure  bodily  vigor.  But  physical  vigor  "so  far 
underlies  soundness  and  sufficiency  of  mental  culture,  that  hj'giene 
will  yet  be  recognized  as  a  fundamental  element  of  common  school 
education." 

Next,  there  is  need  of  an  enlargement  of  vision  as  to  the  scope 
o(  the  subjects  included  in  hygiene. 

It  is  always  the  case  that  any  science  or  art,  which  is  regarded 
as  so  simple  as  only  to  need  a  few  weeks  of  reading  in  order  to 
secure  teaching  ability  therein,  gives  the  impression  of  narrow- 
ness. 

To  too  many  all  sanitation  is  but  the  announcement  of  a  set  of 
rules  and  suggestions  as  to  a  few  common  things  in  the  conduct  of 
human  life.  So  far  from  this,  it  has  a  breadth  of  meaning,  a 
wealth  of  material,  and  an  extent  of  acquirement  which  fully  cer- 
tify it  both  as  a  separate  science  and  a  practicalized  art.  Some 
other  sciences  have  come  quite  to  realize  this,  because  of  the  gifts 
and  offerings  which  they  have  contributed,  and  the  necessity  that 
these  have  realized  for  a  special  class  of  students  who  should  grasp 
and  appropriate  what  is  offered,  and  fit  it  more  precisely  to  human 
needs.  In  this  way  chemistry,  histology,  botanj',  zoolog}',  me- 
chanics, natural  philosophy,  psychology,  and  various  other  depart- 
ments have  advanced  with  their  offerings,  and  not  a  little  has  been 
done  b}'  the  votaries  of  these  to  suggest  or  to  adapt  them  to  the 
demands  of  human  life  and  welfare. 

The  laws  of  life,  their  modus  operandi,  the  laws  governing  ani- 
mate and  inanimate  life  as  related  to  human  life,  the  relations  of 
all  organic  matter,  the  modes  of  its  discord  or  adjustment,  and 
many  other  subjects  arc  found  of  essential  interest  and  bearing. 

Biology,  in  the  fulness  of  its  meaning,  has  to  be  studied 
exhaustively,  if  for  nothing  else,  because  of  its  bearing  on  human 
life.  Every  phase  and  step  of  existence  must  be  closely  defined, 
so  that,  alongside  of  it,  we  may  study  all  influences  that  are  oper- 
ative thereupon.  Thus  the  outline  of  the  study  is  very  inclusive, 
and  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  single  department  of  etiol- 
ogy, or  the  causation  of  disease,  it  is  marvellous  what  develop- 
ments we  are  having,  and  how  they  arc  already  utilized  in  the 
limitation  of  disease.  The  study  of  epidemiology  has  become  an 
inspiration,  because  of  the  microscopic  surprises  it  furnishes,  and 
of  the  minute,  yet  successful,  experimentation  which  has  resulted. 
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B}'  easy  recognition  of  dise.ise,  by  at  ten  it  nt  ion ,  aseptici»in.  And 
by  ieolalion,  we  bave  today  mastery  over  epidemics,  nUidi  !• 
inBiiiriting  to  any  man  or  board  rortified  by  laws  sufficient  td 
enforce  a  wise  and  competent  sanilsry  jurisdiction.  The  study  ar 
mollification  of  lyjie,  jierhaps  oT  bybridiKalion,  juid  of  all  ttir 
dctnils  of  minute  plant  life,  as  related  to  disease,  is  like  awnlieniii!; 
vitb  eyes  magnified  to  the  observation  of  the  minnti^  of  an  iofln- 
itesinial  botany  and  zoiilogy.  We  find  ourselves  la  a  gurdcn.of 
contending  plant  life  and  animal  life  so  proliiic  and  so  immiiivot 
in*ii11  that  relates  to  onr  lives  and  health,  a!>  that  a  verj'  ftloic  would 
Arise  and  cuter  npon  class!  ficntion  and  description,  with  a  view  to 
the  relief  of  human  suffering  and  the  prevention  of  invading  dis- 
ease. The  chemical  forces  are  not  less  interesting  in  Uieir  study 
or  important  in  their  bearing  on  vitalization  and  devitAliaatitn. 
It  is  the  province  of  hygiene  to  define  and  exhibit  what  perfect 
living  is,  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  physical  life,  what  are  the  force* 
against  which  it  has  to  guard,  and  what  are  the  detiventnccs  which 
hniuan  knowledge  and  foresight  can  secure.  The  relation  of  &11 
industries  to  health  and  law,  the  evils  of  trades  and  oceupitinu^ 
are  to  be  summarize<l.  The  structural  and  mechanical  arrao^' 
tnent  of  all  receptacles  and  conduits  for  the  safe  carriage  of  house 
debris,  ai-o  specimens  in  another  direction  of  inquiry,  whose  limits 
are  not  yet  imiigined.  Fields  brwid  enough  for  I  lie  sociivl  scit-iilisl, 
the  physician,  the  philanthropist.  Indeed,  in  all  the  range  of  tbt 
sciences  or  of  the  arts,  you  cannot  touch  themes  more  intiuuttelj 
blended  with  the  every-day  life  of  society,  with  the  qnestioD  of 
self-preservation,  of  happiness,  of  uelfare  in  its  latest,  broadest, 
grandest  sense. 

There  must  be  recognition,  study  and  practice,  commensnrale 
with  sui'h  a  height,  breadth,  length  and  depth  of  meaning.  While 
this  Association  recognizes  it  as  but  one  amid  many  other  depart- 
ments that  have  to  do  with  the  vital  concerns  of  society,  it  cw 
insist  upon  it  as  so  basic  in  its  position,  as  so  indispensable  in  it* 
appreciation,  as  lo  claim  for  it  prominence  in  all  attempts  to  ad}ust 
life  so  as  to  secure  that  liighest  welfare  which  the  interests  of  soci- 
ety, not  less  than  those  of  the  individual,  demand.  The  Godwbo 
made  (his  body  a  temple,  and  adorned  it  with  all  manner  of  pre- 
cious things,  made  it  also  to  represent  what  fealty  to  law  can  do 
for  its  well  being,  and  what  a  breach  of  law  can  do  to  frame  ni^ 
chief  or  iniquity,  which  expresses  itself  in  physical,  as  it  does  in 
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iDtellectuiil  and  moral  debasement.  The  God-like,  the  Christ-like 
in  humanitv,  must  be  taken  care  of  in  acconl  with  the  law  of  our 
1>eing,  as  well  as  that  of  revealed  will,  and  then  shall  we  behold  a 
harmony  too  often  obscured  by  a  lawlessness  which  has  become  so 
common  as  to  be  mistaken  for  the  original  fiat  and  stamp  of  the 
Almighty.  The  section  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent,  has  found  itself  led  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
give  prominence  to  three  subjects : 

Inebriety^  in  its  influence  on  society  as  well  as  on  individuals, 
and  on  the  penal  and  dependent  classes,  is  a  theme  so  forcibly 
intruding  and  projecting  itself  into  the  very  vitals  of  social,  civil 
and  economic  art,  as  it  concerns  the  State,  that  it  almost  passes 
from  the  domain  of  the  moralist,  the  psychologist  and  the  philan- 
thropist to  that  of  the  sociologist,  the  political  economist,  and  the 
statesman.  Grave  questions  are  now  being  raised  as  to  what  are 
the  theoretical,  and  what  are  the  practical,  ways  in  which  to  deal 
with  it.  Shall  we  attack  it  ah  initio,  or  go  a  gunning  at  it  by  a 
kind  of  guerrilla  warfare?  Shall  we  treat  it  as  a  disease,  a  frailty, 
or  a  crime?  While  we  are  not  of  those  who  would  emphasize  it  as 
to  be  dealt  with  from  a  civic  standpoint  as  primarily  a  disease,  yet 
it  is  well,  as  with  all  crime,  to  look  at  it  from  the  ph3*sical  and 
social,  as  well  as  the  moral,  standpoint. 

The  logician  who  holds  his  equilibrium  amid  the  laws  of  the 
physical  and  the  immortal,  and  recognizes  each  superior  in  its 
sphere,  and  each  independent  somewhat  of  the  other,  does  not  kill 
with  the  letter  the  spirit  that  giveth  life.  Practically,  we  need 
great  stud\*  and  great  observation  to  find  out  what  is  the  practical 
thing  to  l>c  done  with  inebriety  as  an  enormous  disturbing  force  in 
social  and  governmental  life,  as  an  explosive  whose  dynamic 
capacitv"  is  as  dangerous  in  the  new  United  States  of  America,  as 
slaverv  was  in  the  old.  It  carries  with  it  so  much  breach  of  law, 
so  much  that  is  solemn  and  burdensome  to  government,  so  much  of 
respon-^ibility  that  is  avoidable,  yet  actual,  that  we  do  well  to  allow 
it  to  be  considered  by  able  authorities,  and  to  be  presented  for 
vour  valuable  discussion.  As  there  are  those  who  would  deal  with 
it  as  primarily  a  disease,  we  give  to  this  view  a  hearing. 

I li sav it f/hns  before  been  up  for  your  consideration  in  its  bearing 
on  social  life.  The  unmistakable  increase  in  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce it,  has  given  to  American  nervousness  an  application  almost 
as  if  the  average  American  had   a  si)ecial  distribution  of  nervous 
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fllauientiS  and  ,i  superabuiidaut  nervous  organization.  The  rnsb  of 
travel,  the  rapid  methods  of  business,  the  slraiu  of  routine  lalxir, 
the  crowding  of  office  work,  the  drive  of  machinery,  the  unvarying 
monotony  of  the  calculator,  the  telegraph  operator,  the  telephoni»t, 
the  sewing  machinist,  and  many  other  industries,  of  which  these 
are  but  technical  specimens,  together  with  the  wild  effort  to  get 
wealth,  or  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  or  to  make  a  living  (no 
simple  thing  in  these  times  when  living  respectably  means  so 
much),  all  these  and  other  forces,  tend  to  drive  mind  and  matter 
alike  out  of  shape  and  out  of  propriety,  and  to  conf\isc  both  in  the 
wild  turmoil  of  unbalanced  existence. 

Palatial  asylums,  moditied  retreats,  and  the  tens  of  thonsandi 
of  homes  that  have  some  member  not  quite  ready  for  these,  noil 
yet.  by  reason  of  disordered  sensations  or  deranged  correlation  of 
parts,  nntit  to  go  two-handed,  single-hearted,  and  level-beaded 
into  the  conflict  of  life,  too  plainly  tell  us  tiiat  there  is  work  fw 
social  science,  and  adjustment  for  social  art  behind  the  ()is(.-ord«  of 
the  world's  great  stage.  How  to  prevent  all  this,  is  a  subject  that 
touches  the  heart-strings. 

3.  The  sanituty  requiiilion  of  our  dwelling-places  includtis  witbin 
its  sphere  most  important  questions  of  civil  and  domestic  life. 
While  at  tLia  eeaaiou  we  only  attempt  to  introduce  it,  we  trust  tJiit 
we  frhall  draw  such  attt'iitiim  tlit-iclo.  sis  will  Ictid  to  a  cloisor  stu.h 
of  all  locations,  of  structural  conditions,  of  the  embarrassment  or 
impediment  to  healthy  household  life,  whether  in  hamlet,  summer 
resort,  city  home,  or  boarding  and  hotel  caravansaries.  As  to  it, 
we  have  had  abundant  generalization  and  advertising  of  evils. 

What  we  now  need  is  the  specific  enunciation  of  safeguards, 
many  of  which  are  known.  Still  more  we  need  to  know,  how  by 
skilled  aid  to  secure  the  doing  of  what  wc  do  know,  that  thus  the 
vigor  of  life  may  be  maintained,  and  that  it  may  be  converted  into 
such  force  and  productivity  as  will  tell  upon  human  progresjaad 
the  promotion  of  hnman  happiness  and  usefulness. 

Great  errors  in  household  conditions  have  their  origin  in  the  uM 
of  nndrained  ground,  in  imperrcct  material  and  structure  of  build- 
ings, in  the  modes  of  introducing  the  various  conduits  or  pip* 
systems  which  now  are  a  part  of  the  habitation  and  that  wanto' 
sanitary  inspection  during  construction,  which  will  prevent  U* 
covering  up  of  unskilled  work.  The  social  compact  and  ilswl' 
fare,  are  so  concerned   in  this  matter,  that  good  government,  w' 
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less  than  good  henlth,  requires  an  oversight  at  the  beginning 
instead  of  a  constant  activity  without  insight  or  a  tinkenng  with 
evil  results. 

These,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  themes  incidentally  chosen  from 
tlie  wide  extended  field  which  deals  with  human  health  as  a  factor 
in  social  science ;  subjects  which  must  have  the  most  philosophic 
and  practical  consideration  if  we  would  carry  forward  the  nation  to 
A  eapabilit\'  to  meet  the  growing  demands  that  are  made  upon  it 
for  sound  bodies,  sound  minds,  and  healthy  characters. 

So  sure  as  the  reign  of  law  is  the  grand  fidelity  and  constancy 
that  pervades  the  universe  of  God,  and  forms  the  nexus  of  which 
all  human  law,  called  government,  is  but  a  copy  or  an  attribute,  so 
sure  is  it  that  we  must  find  out  and  follow  out  in  the  individual  and 
social  life  those  laws  of  health  which  pertain  to  the  compact  not 
less  than  to  the  individual. 

Only  so  shall  we  avoid  penalties  which  are  as  sure  in  the  physi- 
cal as  in  the  moral  government  of  the  Creator,  and  come  to  know 
for  the  nation,  by  knowing  for  the  man,  the  woman  and  the  child, 
how  integral  and  essential  to  social  and  civic  existence  is  the  full 
realization  and  meaning  of  these  words,  to  be,  and  to  be  well, 
which  our  good  mother-tongue  has  joined  with  a  hyphen  and  made 
graudl}'  strong  in  that  word  of  profitable  thought  and  enormous 
meaning  which  it  calls  iceil-behig . 
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n.    PHl'SrCAL  TRAISING  IN  HOMES  AND  TBAISING  SCHOOIJi. 

Br  Fror.  t>.  A.  SAKOiilrr,  M.  L>..  of  n»rv»ril  rulvenllr- 
(ItoBd  Hvpicmlier  f  lags,) 

It  would  BGom  that  llie  country  baJ,  at  last,  Iiecome  convinced 
of  its  physical  degeueiflcy,  else  why  so  much  devouring  of  pbj-siolog- 
ical  aud  liygicnic  literature,  and  wby  so  miicli  of  this  kind  of 
lileratnre  to  devour?  The  praclical  interest  in  lioalth  eu!>JectB, 
however,  is  not  comtnensurate  with  the  theoretical  knowledge 
that  is  afloat  coucerning  them.  Huch  of  tliis  apathy  is  <Inp  lo 
the  character  of  the  literature  under  consideration.  In  most  of  S(, 
we  And  no  agreement  of  opinion  on  special  topics,  no  attempt  to 
give  individiDil  inetnii'tion,  no  eiTort  at  class! flea tion,  and  aro 
fbrced  to  conclndo  that  the  authors  drew  their  infcrcncea  fVom  tlieir 
own  limited  experience.  Aa  each  one  diftiers  from  every  other  iu 
his  physical  reqniremeuts,  so  each  one  difTers  from  every  other  In 
hia  opinion  of  the  use  of  physical  exercise,  and  of  all  agents  of 
henltb.  The  reconls  of  hospitals  and  asj'liim?  bear  testimony  to 
the  fact  thlit  without  physical  exei'cise  some  pei-sons  may  exist  and 
enjoy  health  for  years.  Yet  oil  the  great  medical  and  ^ucational 
authorities  in  the  world  have  dwelt  upon  the  imjiortauce  of  physi- 
cal exercise  as  an  agent  of  mental  and  Iwdily  development. 

TIlc  thiulfinj;  mirids  of  todity  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  s,ij;vf 
as  to  the  value,  but  differ  as  to  the  kind  of  physical  exercise. 
Whenever  an  atteni|)t  has  been  made  in  America  towards  syste- 
matic bodily  cultui-c,  it  lias  been  in  the  line  adopted  by  Germany, 
England  and  Franco.  In  the  West  the  German  system  predom- 
inates. Tlie  French  is  lai-gely  taujrlit  in  the  fasbionabie  seminarjes 
of  New  England,  and  the  English  sports  are  almost  conflned  ID 
the  higher  sdiools  and  colleges  of  tlie  eastern  and  middle  States. 
In  each  of  these  systems,  as  adopted  in  America,  yon  will  find  tiie 
same  defects  tliat  ai-c  now  being  recognized  in  the  nations  of  their 
birtli.  Germany,  tired  of  the  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  Tiira- 
verein,  is  making  a  plea  for  sports  and  games,  England,  wearied 
n'ith  athletics  "run  wild,"  is  attempting  to  substitute  a  rationil 
system  of  exercise  for  competitive  sports  and  games;  while 
France  and  Sweden  are  beginning  to  realize  that  calisthenics  awl 
free  movementa,  though  aids  to  the  graces,  afl'ord  very  little  exer- 
cise as  Kucli.  No  one  will  deny  that  Germany,  England  and 
France  have  each  done  inndi  fur  the  pliysical  development  of  their 
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youth — in  fact,  the  peculiar  system  of  exercises  adopted  by  each 
nation  has  been  the  means  of  intensifying,  as  it  has  the  out- 
come of,  the  national  tyixi.  In  the  deep-chested  frame,  the  melan- 
choly disposition,  the  unity  and  solidarity  of  the  German  youth, 
we  recognize  the  effect  of  his  favorite  apparatus,  and  of  the 
posturing  of  the  turn-platz.  In  the  lithe  and  graceful  figure,  the 
vivacious  spirit  of  the  French  youth,  we  see  the  effect  of  calis- 
thenics and  light  gymnastics ;  while  brq^d  shoulders  and  heavy 
limbs,  backed  by  dogged  pluck  and  endurance,  characterize  the 
English  youth.  AVellington  knew  the  value  of  competitive  sports 
when  he  said  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  pla3'-ground  of  Rugby 
and  Harrow.  What  was  thought  to  be  the  strength  of  each  sys- 
tem proved  to  be  its  weakness.  Until  it  was  more  practised  and 
had  begun  to  receive  more  attention,  the  special  tendencies  and 
l)eculiar  developments  of  each  were  not  manifest.  The  advance- 
ment of  an  art  is  attained  at  the  expense  of  individual  complete- 
ness and  harmonious  development.  When  the  accomplishment  of 
particular  feats  is  made  the  primary  object  of  physical  training, 
the  result  will  be  injurious  to  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  enlarge  upon  this  point  at  the  present  time ; 
to  do  so,  it  would  be  needful  to  consider  the  physiology  of  exer- 
cise, and  examine  in  detail  the  defects  of  the  national  training 
systems.  Germany's  plea  for  athletic  sports,  and  England's  call 
for  more  methodical  exercises,  are  indications  that  America  should 
profit  by.  The  system  of  each  country  now  gives  to  its  youth  that 
which  he  hath,  and,  from  him  that  hath  not,  taketh  what  he  hath. 
We  want  the  combination  of  these  svsteuis,  all  re^^jnlated,  system- 
atizcd  and  adapted  to  our  peculiar  needs  and  institutions. 

The  highest  development  of  strength,  activity  and  grace,  is  not 
compatible  in  the  same  individual — health  being  maintainecl  only  in 

a  bodv  in  which  life's  forces  are  well  balanced.     The  tendency  of 

.■  • 

all  progress  is  to  break  down  this  equilibrium,  and  to  make  a  man 
a  unit  in  a  great  organism,  in  which  he  is  forced  to  fulfil  some 
specific  function  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole.  The  f.t'/f.^rnaZ  struggle 
for  existence  no  longer  requires  a  strong,  well-developed  man. 
The  division  of  labor  makes  it  possible  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the 
employment  of  a  very  few  muscles. 

Once  man's  occupation  furnished  him  all  the  exercise  he  needed  ; 
now  he  is  obliged  to  trust  to  other  resources  for  healthful  exercise. 
Political  economists  recognize  this  evil,  but  look  to  gymnasiums 
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and  atliletic  sports  for  employment  of  unused  Tacultica  —  forgetUag 
that  these  institutions  are  governed  by  the  same  spirit  that  govoms 
the  world  at  large.  The  motives  for  physical  effort  back  of  oiir 
gymnasiiims  and  athletic  associations,  are  a  passion  for  excitement, 
a  desire  to  accomplish  some  great  feat,  to  win  a  prize,  aud  gain 
celebrity  at  all  hazards.  These  motives  often  incite  many  a  Hsl- 
less  man  to  effort,  and  are  not  in  themselves  iiDwortby.  But  when 
we  consider  that  the  object  of  Pbyaical  Training  is  the  full-orhpd 
and  harmouious  developing  of  tfae  whole  organism,  that  health  and 
the  capacity  to  work  are  the  tliingn  to  be  desired,  it  will  be  eevn 
that  there  is  an  inconsistency  between  the  object  to  be  nttninctl, 
and  the  methods  of  attaining  it. 

Specializing  in  athletics  will  prove  as  injurions  to  health  as 
specializing  in  business.  Baising  the  standard  of  a  game  lirolls 
the  nnmber  that  can  play  it,  and  I'ednces  its  value  botti  m  on 
exercise  and  a  recreation.  Making  victory  the  primary  object, 
aud  healtli  and  development  secondary  considerations,  opem  ■ 
way  for  professional  trickery,  exacts  more  work  than  is  necessary 
for  the  welfare  of  tlie  body,  aud  invites  dissipation  after  the  viclnry 
is  won.  These  are  the  unmistakable  tendencies  wbloli  threaten  to 
make  some  of  our  popular  physical  exercises  sources  of  etil 
rather  than  of  good.  To  prei'cnt  this  teudency,  and  to  make 
those  ])oworfnl  niienls  contrihnle  to  the  upbuilding  of  ch:irncler 
and  the  development  of  the  physiipie,  are  worthy  the  consideration 
of  all. 

Inasmncli  as  our  college  students  raise  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  for  the  support  of  athletic  organizations,  it  might 
naturally  be  suggested  that  the  reform  begin  with  tbero.  lint, 
having  stood  at  the  door  of  one  of  our  largest  universities,  and 
examined  hnndi-eds  of  youths  as  to  their  health  and  phyeiol 
capacity,  we  ai-e  prepared  to  say  tliat  the  reform  siiould  Iiegin  in 
homes  and  pre[)ai'atory  schools.  Students  enter  college  trained  ia 
mind  but  not  in  botly,  and  where  ten  break  down  for  want  of 
lK>dy,  one  breaks  down  for  want  6f  mind.  Many  below  tlie  ave^ 
age  in  size  and  strength  make  rapid  progress  under  favorable  con- 
ditions, showing  that  their  bodies  were  kept  in  arrears  while  their 
minds  were  developed.  Tliis  class  of  students,  though  staoding 
well  in  scliool,  not  infrcqueully  lake  a  dislike  to  books  upon 
entering  college,  aud  devote  most  of  their  energies  to  athletics- 
Others  are   ignorant  of  the   first   [jrinciples  of  physiology'  and 
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hygiene,  and  leave  school  with  acquired  defects  which  a  little 
appropriate  knowledge  and  training  could  have  obviated. 

If  you  approach  the  teachers  on  the  subject  of  physical  training, 
most  of  them  will  tell  you  that  the  school  curriculum  is  made  up 
of  so  many  studies ;  that  they  have  so  many  hours  to  teach 
so  many  branches,  and  so  many  months  to  fit  a  youth  for  the  next 
grade ;  and  that  if  a  pupil  break  down  in  his  attempts  to  keep  up 
with  the  requirements,  he  must  drop  out  and  let  his  parents  and 
phj'sicians  take  care  of  him ;  for  they  hold  that  the  teacher's 
province  is  to  train  the  intellect  not  the  bodys  of  his  pupils  —  un- 
mindful of  the  fact  that  the  intellect  is  sustained  in  its  function  by 
the  same  heart,  lungs  and  stomach  that  keeps  the  body  alive — and, 
aside  from  this,  that  ninety-nine  out  of  ever}'  hundred  that  graduate 
from  our  public  schools  must  necessaril}*  earn  their  livelihood  in 
occupations  where  health,  with  ordinary  intelligence,  will  count  for 
more  than  highly  developed  intellects  without  the  sound  physical 
basis.  Inasmuch  as  millions  are  expended  annually  upon  the  edu- 
cation of  3'outh,  who  either  break  down  in  preparing  for  their  life's 
work,  or  are  rendered  inefllcient,  all  for  the  want  of  health,  it 
would  seem  that  physical  training,  in  its  broadest  and  noblest 
application,  should  form  a  part  of  the  regular  school  curriculum. 

But  such  a  training  is  not  to  be  procured  simply  by  making 
physical  exercise  a  requirement.  There  must  be  iulelligent  direc- 
tion behind  it;  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  human  organism, 
and  a  wise  adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  This  can  only  be 
secured  by  creating  a  public  sentiment  that  will  place  a  medical 
supervisor  at  the  head  of  ever}'  school  in  the  country.  Shame 
upon  the  civilization  that  puts  a  premium  upon  sickness,  suffering 
and  death,  and  compels  the  physician  to  sit  in  his  ollice  and  wait 
serenely  for  the  onslaught  of  disease,  which  a  little  timely  advice 
from  him  could  have  obviated.  The  highest  province  of  the  physi- 
cian is  to  improve  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  individual,  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  community,  and  to  prevent  disease  wher- 
ever it  is  possible. 

In  order  the  better  to  discharge  his  humane  office,  he  should 
frequently  be  invited  to  examine  the  children  and  their  surround- 
ings. He  should  be  familiar  enough  with  a  healthy  body  to  know 
one  when  he  saw  it.  He  should  be  educated  to  deal  with  physio- 
logical problems,  before  the}'  become  pathological.  His  work 
should  be  supplemented  by  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  parents. 
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They  stiotilJ  know  something  of  the  lives  or  Ihcir  ancestors,  and  of 
their  meDtnl  and  physical  characteristics,  their  natiuunltty,  occn- 
piitton  and  the  healthfulDosa  of  the  town  or  i-ity  in  which  they  were 
born.  Parents  should  note  the  same  facts  with  roganl  to  their 
own  lives,  keeiiing  a  history  of  their  accidents,  diseases,  and 
invntal  and  pbysicnl  eoudilious  before  and  after  marriage.  I'h" 
same  information  and  more  sliould  be  recorded  respecting  the  livM 
of  the  children.  The  weight  should  be  taken  at  birth,  and  the 
bead,  body  and  limbs  carefully  measunHl.  Tiiis  process  should  be 
repeated  once  a  year  at  least,  through  the  whole  psriod  of  growtli 
and  davelopment.  The  various  stages  of  dentition  shonM  )« 
noted,  the  age  at  which  the  child  begins  to  walk,  the  resemblancn 
to  father  or  mother  and  the  dawning  of  hereditary  trait«. 

After  three  or  four  years  the  i-elative  proportions  of  the  dltTerenl 
parts  of  tlie  body  shocild  be  detenninc<l,  and  the  anunul  rale  uf 
Increase  in  height,  weight,  streugtii,  uhest  girlh,  etc.,  simnlil  W 
carefully  ascertained  and  recorded.  A  history  of  tho  childrvo') 
diseases  siiould  be  kept,  and  the  peculi.ir  tastes  and  idiosyncrosiM 
that  accompany  them.  The  first  apjjearance  of  morbid  tendeiicic§i 
perverted  growths  and  mal  form  at  ion  a  should  be  noted,  and  judi- 
cious efforU  made  to  correct  them. 

In  early  life  a  child  should  be  taught  to  nMpeot  his  body.  Ii> 
pride  himself  njwn  the  purity  of  his  skin,  firmness  of  bis  uhiscIMi 
and  upriglilncss  of  hU  flgure.  If  the  house  he  providini  willi  » 
play  room  or  a  family  gyrauiisium,  well  and  good,  if  not,  under  lii« 
skilled  directions  of  an  enthusiastic  parent,  the  doors  and  windom, 
chairs,  tables,  stove,  beds,  etc,  maybe  made  to  furnish  appro- 
priate exercise  for  the  j-oungsler.  The  will  is  wanted,  that  is  all. 
With  some  children,  it  is  hotter  to  tmst  largely  to  tlie  play  Im- 
pulse, being  careful  to  direct  it  into  proper  channels,  and  to  kftp 
it  within  bounds.  Once  inspire  a  hoy  with  the  idea  that  slreiigtli 
depends  upon  health,  and  both  upon  exercise  and  the  right  care  of 
the  iKHiy,  and  yon  have  lifted  from  his  heart  the  burdens  of  labor, 
and  taught  him  the  practical  value  of  clcnnliuess,  temperance  ind 
self-mastery. 

Let  a  few  enterprising  families  carry  out  this  regime  for  a  wbik-, 
n»4  they  have  in  England  and  some  parts  of  this  country,  ami ) 
public  sentimeut  will  soon  l)e  aitmsed  that  will  carry  the  good  wort 
into  the  schools. 

This  condition  of  affairs  would  presuppoM  the  appofotmcat  of 
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medical  supervisors  with  their  trained  assistants  or  teachers  skilled 
in  physiological  science — and  well  equipped  gymnasiums  and  play 
grounds.  To  such  a  school  send  your  boy  at  the  appropriate  age, 
with  his  established  record.  A  physical  examination  would  be  neces- 
sary at  the  outset,  to  determine  how  to  classify  him  with  others. 

If  the  physician  in  charge  has  had  any  experience  in  his  posi- 
tion, he  has  computed  his  tables,  and  knows  the  normal  condition 
of  the  mean  or  average  bo}'  for  every  age,  nationality,  class  in 
life,  etc.  The  family-  record  will  give  him  important  information 
concerning  your  bo}'  in  particular. 

If  the  school  be  founded  upon  physiological  principles  through- 
out, a  comparison  will  be  made  at  once  between  his  mental  and 
physical  standing,  the  time  of  previous  study,  etc.,  being  taken 
into  consideration. 

From  the  data  ascertained  it  will  be  possible  to  form  a  fair  judg- 
ment of  the  boy's  present  condition  and  capacit}'.  The  course  to  be 
pursued  will  depend  largelj'  upon  the  results  to  be  realized.  If 
the  object  be  to  make  the  best  of  the  boy  as  a  boy,  all  things  being 
considered, — to  make  him  master  of  himself,  and  train  him  to  be  a 
health}',  vigorous,  well  developed  man,  the  object  is  worth  striving 
for.  But,  unfortunatel}',  nature  has  not  dealt  equally  with  all. 
Some  she  has  richly  endowed  with  splendid  gifts,  to  others  she  has 
left  only  a  terrible  inheritance  of  evil.  To  some  she  has  bequeathed 
health,  strength  and  ability  to  work  ;  to  others  disease,  feebleness, 
and  capacit}'  to  suffer.  For  some  she  has  opened  up  glorious  pos- 
sibilities, and  paved  the  way  to  grand  and  loft}'  achievements ; 
over  others  she  has  placed  her  cruel  restrictions,  and  established 
barriers  which  never  can,  with  safety,  be  surmounted,  ph3'siolo- 
gically  speaking.  Men  are  not  created  ''free  and  equal;"  let 
each  bo}'  accept  his  limitations  manfully,  and  be  true  to  his  own 
type  and  organism. 

Knowing  the  true  condition  of  the  individual,  and  the  training 
most  suited  to  his  particular  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  physi- 
cian in  charge  have  some  knowledge  of  the  methods  and  appli- 
ances by  which  specific  results  ma}^  be  attained.  This  knowledge, 
to  a  limited  degree,  is  possessed  by  [)rofessional  trainers  and 
prize-fighters,  but  has  never  had  the  attention  of  educators  and 
men  of  science. 

No  physical  exercises  are  better  adapted  to  school  purposes  than 
those  furnished  by  the  appliances  of  the  modern  gymnasium. 
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The  grand  aim  of  this  institution  is  to  give  a  lioy  a  well  rounded, 
harmonious  dcvctopnient.  With  tills  end  in  view,  it  is  BUpplieO 
witli  apparntiia  especial!;  designed  to  etrcngtlicit  natural  wtak- 
ueescs,  and  remedy  natural  defects.  On  niaiiy  of  theee  appitBooeii 
tlie  condition  ot  Uie  vital  oigaiis  may  Ije  affected  by  cluuiging  Ilw 
time  of  npplicalioti,  resistance  to  ha  ot  croome,  and  tbc  rnte  aa<l 
manner  of  njovenicnt. 

In  order  that  each  one  may  Iw  working  within  bis  capacity,  the 
apparatus  can  be  adjusted  to  tlie  strcngtli  of  llio  strong,  or  tlie 
TFcakness  of  tbe  weak. 

Bnt  the  gymnasium  (Joes  not  stop  in  its  usefuluesa  with  t!iP 
strengthening  of  local  weakucss,  and  the  relier  of  natural  « 
acquired  defects.  It  affords  an  admirablu  opportunity  for  cxexc'itc 
to  those  fvlio  are  naturally  Dining  and  well,  and  nre  dcurotu  of 
keeping  so.  It  cnn  be  adapted  U)  Uiii  use  of  lai-ge  nunibeiw,  RD(i 
all  its  exercises  can  be  carefully  regulated,  systemaiixed,  nod 
arranged  in  progressive  series. 

Being  protected  froni  the  iiicleineucy  of  the  weather,  the  system 
euii  be  cari'ied  on  tvithout  interruption  tlirungh  most  of  the  sctuol 
year,  and  be  made  highly  edncational. 

The  periodical  csaminations  and  measurements  which  sbouk) 
furnish  the  basis  for  such  a.  system,  should  al»o  detcrmiar  fw 
direction  aud  limitation,  in  special  cases. 

If  the  gjmiiasium  is  not  properly  equipped,  and  the  pupils  i« 
obliged  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  crude  ai>plianccs  with  which 
these  institutions  arc  usually  furnished,  it  will  fail  to  meet  the 
wants  of  tlie  classes  most  needing  its  Iraiuing.  Or,  if  the  exani- 
inatious  are  dispensed  with,  and  the  accomplishment  of  feats,  the 
winning  of  prizes,  and  the  gaining  of  popular  approbation,  Ut 
made  the  chief  incentives  to  effort,  then  the  gymnasium  will 
become  a  training  school  for  specialists;  the  great  majority  rf 
pupils  will  want  a  motive  for  faithful  work,  and  the  primary  objert 
of  its  existence,  —  the  symmetrical  building  of  the  body,  wonM 
never  be  realized. 

Though  it  alTords  the  best  means  of  physical  training,  from  lbs 
educational  standpoint,  tiic  gymnasium  is  not  complete  iu  it**!'- 
The  monotony  of  its  movements  should  often  bo  relieved  by  rwW 
ative  siwrts  and  games.  But  hcic  you  enter  the  realm  of  8ped»l 
exercises,  and  they  should  be  used  judiciously. 

Bowling,  lawn  tenuis,  and  hand  ball  lend  largely  to  develop"" 
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mnscles  of  the  lower  extremities,  and  right  arm  and  side.     So  do 
base-ball,  cricket,  and  lacrosse. 

Swimming  is  an  admirable  exercise  for  the  special  development 
of  the  lungs  and  chest,  and  a  capital  general  exercise  for  most  of 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  Foot  ball,  for  those  who  are  tough 
enough  to  stand  it,  is  the  best  of  all  games  for  the  development  of 
the  S3'stem  at  large.  Rapid  walking  and  running  brings  a  great 
many  muscles  into  action,  but  especially  those  of  the  calf  and  ' 
thigh. 

Rowing  with  the  sliding  seat  furnishes  employment  for  the  mus- 
cles of  the  legs,  arms  and  chest,  and,  like  running,  is  an  excellent 
exercise  for  the  improvement  of  respiratory  power.  Horseback 
riding,  bicycling,  skating,  canoeing,  and  some  of  the  exercises 
mentioned,  are  powerful  specifics,  and  furnish  the  best  exercise 
possible  for  certain  conditions. 

Many  of  the  so-called  physical  exercises,  like  militar}*  drill,  owe 
their  value  in  education  to  the  moral  training  and  discipline  they 
exact,  and  not  to  their  effect  upon  the  development  of  the  body. 

In  spite  of  the  advancement  of  science,  and  the  promulgation  of 
physiological  knowledge,  —  to  say  nothing  of  our  daily  experi- 
ences, —  one-half  of  the  world  seems  to  think  that  bodily  exercises 
affects  onl}'  the  muscles.  Yet,  did  the  time  permit,  it  could  easily 
be  shown  that  not  a  few  of  them  give  more  emplo^^ment  to  the 
brain  and  central  nervous  system.  In  this  verj'  fact  lies  one  of 
the  dangers  for  educators  to  encounter  in  the  development  of  com- 
petitive sports,  and  highly  artistic  games. 

Unless  our  schools  and  colleges  are  prepared  to  recognize  in  the 
important  qualities  attained  by  athletic  training,  an  equivalent  for 
a  certain  amount  of  mental  work,  the  time  given  to  athletics,  and 
the  nature  of  these  sports,  must  be  regulated  b}'  the  same  author- 
ities that  make  up  the  school  and  college  curriculum. 

Advancement  in  the  standard  of  scholarship,  and  advancement 
in  the  standard  of  athletics,  cannot  be  made  in  the  same  institu- 
tion, b\'  the  same  students,  at  the  same  time. 

There  is  a  limit  to  human  development  in  one  direction.  Mus- 
cular exercises  requiring  a  great  expenditure  of  nervous  energy 
do  not  give  the  student's  brain  rest.  Races  that  are  rowed  in 
anticipation,  games  that  are  played  in  school  and  out  of  school, 
victories  that  are  won  in  dreams,  are  all  accompanied  by  nervous 
excitement  that  is  not  inducive  to  calm  and  quiet  mental  research. 
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At  tlie  same  time,  tlie  value  of  competing  sports  must  be  re«^- 
nized.  Wben  kept  within  bounds,  they  are  valuable  aids  to  disci- 
pline, and  tide  tbc  young  over  a  dniigeroua  period.  They  develop 
preaeoce  of  miud,  coolness,  courage,  patience,  wid  call  for  » 
rapid  and  responsive  exercise  of  judgment  tinder  trying  ciremn- 
stances.     These  are  qualities  well  worth  cultivating. 

The  medical  supeiviaor  should  know  these  facts,  and  more,  — 
he  should  know  the  specific  value  of  all  exercises  and  games  as  a 
means  of  development,  and  be  able  to  judge  of  their  physiolo^cal 
effect  upon  different  constitutions  and  temperaments.  Armed  willi 
this  knowledge,  and  the  data  obtained  from  the  examination  or 
the  individual,  a  course  of  beneficial  physical  training  can  eaailj 
be  prescribed.  If,  in  conjunction  with  such  a  course,  a  little  prac- 
tical advice  be  given  with  regard  to  diet,  bathing,  sleep,  and  other 
health  topics,  its  valae  will  be  greally  increased.  Add  to  this  Iho 
moral  effect  of  having  physical  training  made  a  part  of  the  scLih)! 
curriculum,  and  jou  have  entered  upon  a  work  which  will  not  oolj 
tend  to  the  physical  improvement  of  the  raM,  but  which  will  abo 
add  to  it  iutellectufll  and  moral  advancement. 
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III.    THE  TRUE   "HIGHER  EDUCATION,"  OR  PROPORTIONED 

CULTURE. 

BT   W.    CAVE   THOMAS,    ESQ.,    OF   LONDON,    ENGLAND. 

(Read  September  4, 1883.) 

Men  talk,  and  write,  about  the  subject  of  education,  as  if  its 
principles  were  alreadj'  established  on  a*  solid  scientific  basis. 
They  build  upon  the  ground  bequeathed  to  them  from  mediseval 
times,  without  taking  the  slightest  pains  to  examine  whether  it  be 
quicksand  or  rock.  The  theory  of  the  modern  scheme  of  educa- 
tion, if  this  can  be  said  to  have  an}*  theory,  has  not  the  faintest 
semblance  of  scientific  precision.  Exact  quantitative  analysis,  the 
unfailing  evidence  of  true  science,  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  state- 
ments. Rule  of  thumb  prevails.  According  to  modern  notions, 
that  is  the  higher  education^  which  includes  the  greatest  number  of 
subjects  in  its  curriculum.  The  leading  educational  aim  of  these 
days  would  appear  to  be  that  of  cramming  as  much  knowledge  as 
possible  into  a  man ;  a  process  which  dissipates  intellectual  power, 
and  produces  shallowness.  Yet,  it  is  by  this  very  process  that  the 
intellect  of  the,  so-called,  "  civilized  world,"  is  being  marred. 
With  this  egregious  fallacy' of  "cramming,"  as  an  educational 
means,  is  associated  another  quite  as  absurd,  viz.,  that  of  culti- 
vating the  natural  bias^  or  bent,  of  the  student.  The  two  leading 
notions  then  by  which  the  modern  system  of  education  is  actuated, 
are  (l)i  a  belief  in  the  efflcac}'  of  a  great  quantity  of  knowledge  ; 
that  intellectual  power  is  increased  in  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
subjects  committed  to  memory  is  increased;  and  (2),  that 
genius  consists  in  the  dominance  of  some  natural  bia8^  or  bent,  of 
some  abnormally  exaggerated  development.  AVhereas,  the  Science 
of  Education,  when  thoroughl}'  worked  out,  as  I  have  worked  it 
out,  shows  both  assumptions  to  be  erroneous,  and  that  the}'  lead  to 
a  waste  of  vital  power,  and  a  misuse  of  the  human  faculties.  The 
true  Science  of  Education  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  enunci- 
ation of  the  laws  of  the  right  distribution,  and  use  of  vitality  ;  and, 
according  to  this  science,  the  true  Higher  Education  is  that  which 
has  for  its  aim  the  economical  or  proportionate  use  of  all  the  facul- 
ties ;  that  proportioned  culture,  or  training  calculated  to  effect  the 
tymmetrical  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  intellect,  and 
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ibe  physique.     The  true  acience  or  ciTtication  iiiciilcnlcs  tin 

■Rinoiiut  importance  of  endcavoriDg  to  form  the  man  iutcUcctii- 

and  physically,  aa  a  perfect  instrutocnt  of   thought  anJ  of 

a.    But,  alas  I  the  world  will  try,  "  how  not  to  do  It."  Tlitw 

rpBtual  crying  out  for  an  esteiision  of  the  ourTionlun  tf 

for  more  and  more  top-baniper  to  be  piled  upon  tlie  hrtiiii, 

<        leing  the  means,  according  to  vulgar  notion,  for  achieving  tbt 

education.     The   erroneous  notion,  that  every  subject  ii 

requires  a  different  kind  of  faculty  for  its  pui-euit,  probslity 

lies  tiL  the  i-oot  of  tbis  craze,     r'     L^ators  have  not  y«t  Icaruttlut 

e^erj'  science ;'equires  precisely         same  intellectual  facuUiw for 

its  successful  proseculion,  viz.,  >     iervatiou,  memory  and  rcwHHl. 

Knowledge,  (the  stores  of  kno  e.)  should  be  regarded  merely 

inalerials  for  the  use  of  the  im      -ct,  and  not  aa  in  IheiuselTCf, 

when  garnered   in   tbe  memory,     instituting  intellectual  poirK- 

And  it  should  be  steadfastly  bo       in  mind  that  knowledge  itwdl 

can  uever  be  properly  utilized  ui......a  tbe  brain  t>e  dcvclojicd  tatol 

perfect  intellectual  instrument.     W^e  couUl  safely  trust  the  post 
Bor  of  a  brain  thus  developed  to  choose  his  own  reading,  and 
should  also  feel  assured  that  whatever  work  Ite  should  put 
hands  to,  would  be  done  in  a  right,  workmanlike  maonn-. 
elfeot  that  eom|jlete  cerebral  development  should  be  thf  chief  wn 
in  the  education  of  the  intellect.     This  is  that  educational  tborougfa- 
ness  of  purpose   which  would  ensure  excelleucc   in  every  depart* 
ment  of  study  and  of  labor ;  yet,  the  world  vainly  hopes  to  arrive 
at   the    same   results   by    some   new  fangled,  clumsy  and  coetty 
scheme  of  tecbuicol  education. 

Let  us  now  encounter  the  seccnd  fallacy  we  have  alluded  to, 
viz.  :  that  of  cuUivaling  the  strangest  bent  or  bias. .  The  very  use 
of  the  word  bias,  either  in  reforeuec  to  the  intellect,  or  to  the 
physique,  implies  some  natural  specialization  or  disproportionate 
development,  that  ought  in  itself  to  be  sufficient  to  deter  men  from 
attempting  lo  lucrease  what  is  already  in  e.icess  ;  for,  aocordiog  to 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  ccouotuical  distribution  and  use  of  Ibe 
limited  power  in  living  beings,  power  cannot  be  used  to  excess  io 
any  special  direction,  iu  a  living  organism,  without  some  other 
portion  of  that  organism  being  deprived  of  its  due  of  exercise,  and 
of  development.  A  principle  more  fatal  to  intellectual  and  techni- 
cal excellence  than  that  of  cultivating  the  strongest  bent,  could  not 
well  be  devised.     Dr.    Johnson  defined  genius  as   "  a  miod  of 
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large  general  powers,  accidentally  directed  to  some  particular 
study."  • 

"  That  strain  I  heard  was  of  a  higher  mood ! " 

and  ought  long  since  to  have  shaken  the  world's  confidence  in  the 
culture  of  natural  bias.  For  a  mind  "of  large  general  powers,"  is 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  the  proportioned  mind.  But  not  only 
do  we  find  Johnson  recognizing  the  proportioned  as  the  right 
intellectual  constitution,  but  also  Shakespeare  and  Macaulay, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  shaking  that  educational  heresy,  the 
belief  in  the  cultivation  of  bent,  which  is  but  another  title  for  one- 
sidedness.  Shakespeare,  for  instance,  in  setting  forth  the  princi- 
ple of  excellence  in  Brutus  says,  "The  elements  were  so  mixed  " 
(i.  e.  proportioned),  "  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up  and  say, 
this  was  a  man  !  "  And  Macaulay  in  writing  of  the  men  of  a  cer- 
tain eventful  period  of  English  histor}',  says:  "The  constitution 
of  their  minds  was  remarkably  sound ;  no  particular  faculty  was 
preeminently  developed,  but  manly  health  and  vigor  were  equally 
diffused  through  the  whole." 

This  perfect!}'  conditioned,  or  proportioned  intellectual  consti- 
tution, as  conceived  by  those  great  authorities,  is  a  very  different 
thing  to  the  all-roundness  of  popular  conception,  and  which  it  is 
thought  may  be  produced  by  forcing  into  the  modern  student's  and 
victim's  head,  the  entire  cycte  of  knowledge.  The  teacher  of 
today  has,  somehow  or  other,  come  to  imagine  that  all-round- 
ness is  to  be  the  result  of  cramming  ever}*  kind  of  knowledge  into 
the  brain,  whereas,  intellectual  symmetry  is  only  to  be  developed 
by  the  proportionate  adjustment  of  organization  of  the  several 
faculties  of  the  intellect  by  a  judicious  system  of  formative  training. 

Whether  man  be  regarded  as  in  decadence  from  the  proportioned 
manhood  of  the  creation,  or,  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion, as  progressing  towards  that  symmetrical,  or  proportioned 
condition,  that  svmmetrieal  constitution  of  the  human  nature  is 
really  the  ideal  to  which,  by  the  Christian  doctrine,  he  is  to  be 
restored,  and  by  the  scientific,  he  is  to  be  progressively  developed. 
The  modifiability  of  organization,  which  would  render  either  resto- 
ration or  progressive  development  possible,  is  by  the  one  doctrine 
virtually,  and  b}*  the  other  absolutely,  admitted.  Should  not, 
then,  the  education,  the  training,  which  has  for  its  object,  the 
development  of  the  proportioned  manhood,  be  esteemed  as  the  true 
higher  education,  rather  than  either  that  which  seeks  to  cram  with 
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knowledge,  or  that  wbicb  seeks  to  ex^gerate  any  natural  bent  or 
Mas?  Tbe  endeavor  to  exaggi?rate  any  natural  bias,  is,  tn  piMori 
words,  tbe  endeavor  to  inerease  some  congenital  and,  poasibly,  in- 
herited dia|)ro|iortion. 

Professor  Alhnnn,  io  liis  address  to  the  British  Aeaocialion for 
the  Advancement  of  Science,  aaid  :  "  Whatever  may  be  that  mj"*- 
terious  bond,  which  connecla  organization  with  [ihysical  endo»- 
mente.  the  one  great  fact,  a  fact  of  inestimable  importance,  staiidB 
out  clear,  sTid  freed  from  all  obscurity  oiitl  doubt,  that  IVom  the 
first  dawn  of  intelligence,  there  is  with  every  advance  in  organiu- 
tion,  a  corieBpoudiug  advance  iu  mind."  If,  therefore,  with  every 
advance  in  organization,  there  has  been  intellectual  progreae,  tlw 
true  aim  oiF  education  should  mnnifcstly  be  tbe  improvement  of 
organization.  If  education  fails  to  do  this,  she  faila  in  one  of  ber 
most  important  missions  ;  but,  if  she  not  merely  fails  to  improve 
organization,  but,  by  the  wrong  means  which  she  adopts,  actually 
deteriorates  it,  she  really  uudermincs  and  weakens  the  bunttii 
iutellect,  and  the  result  must  inevitably  be  mental  decadence  in- 
stead of  progress. 

An  educational  system,  having  a  formative,  or  proportiouing  aim. 
is  the  more  imperatively  required,  as  the  artificial  ,ltfe  of  tbete 
times  is  tbe  source  of  numerous  kimis  of  human  deter!  oral  inn  and 
deformation.  There  arc  oiitwiinl  and  visible  ^i;_ni-,  t'-n.  {h-.\[  Ilie 
world's  educational  s^'stem  is  not  doing  what  was  expected  of  it. 
Men  have  no  longer  tbe  grip  of  thought  that  their  predecessors  bad 
when  schools  and  colleges,  as  well  as  the  subjects  tanght,  wen 
fewer.  Mankind  is  becoming  more  and  more  intellectually  sopo^ 
ficial.  I  shall,  therefore,  follow  up  the  preceding  remarks  with  a 
brief  exposition  of  a  system  of  symmetrical  training,*  designed  to 
develop  iDt«lleGtnal  and  physical  completeness.  Tbe  perfect 
efficiency  of  the  human  mind  and  body  decline,  necessarily  dedine, 
as  men  become  d  is  proportioned.  Dis|)roportion  ia  the  fiindameDttl 
characteristic,  the  essential  characteristic,  of  all  tbe  ills  that  aS6(A 
tbe  world. 

We  have  summed  tbe  purpose  of  the  right,  or  higher  educatioa, 
in  one  general  expression,  "The  Development  of  the  Fioportioned 

•  \(iTR.  See  Symmetrical  Education,  bj  W.  Care  Tbomu,  pnblialied  tif  MMHi. 
Smltb,  Elder  &  Co,,  Ifi  Waterloo  Place,  LoD<Ion,  Since  the  publication  ot  lUi  BUM 
work,  tbe  satbor  baa  wrougbt  out  blB  vleura  i»oie  completelj  In  papera  read  btten 

the  Social  Fclcticv  As»iK'latiuii,  and  tbv  AscU.iiii  ami  EJuci 
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Manhood."  If  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  correctness 
of  this  generalization,  test  the  converse  for  a  moment,  and  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  viz.,  that  the  true  aim  of  education  is  to  develop 
disproportion  in  men.  The  absurdit}'  of  such  a  doctrine,  when  thus 
undisguit^edly  stated,  is  at  once  manifest.  Nevertheless,  however, 
this  is  virtually  the  principle  on  which  modem  education  is  con- 
ducted, when  it  cultivates,  and  still  Ajrther  exaggerates  natural 
bent,  or  bias  ;  for  the  word  bias,  as  we  all  know,  implies  a  list  in 
the  mental  constitution,  either  a  faculty,  or  a  set  of  faculties,  oat 
of  symmetry  with,  and  disproportionate  to  the  rest.  Now,  if  we 
take  a  general  survey  of  animated  nature,  man,  as  compared  with 
other  beings,  is  more  symmetrical  or  proportioned  in  his  organiza- 
tion. This  more  generalized,  or  balanced  constitution  is,  there- 
fore, man's  distinctive  characteristic ;  in  this  inheres  that  superior- 
ity which  constitutes  him  lord  of  the  earth.  The  very  inferiority 
of  other  creatures  consists  in  their  more  specialized,  or  biassed 
organization.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  however,  the  constantly 
increasing  tendency  of  modern  educational  measures,  is  towards 
specialization,  whereas,  man  is  most  man,  when  he  exhibits  the 
least  degree  of  bias,  both  in  mind,  and  in  bo<ly ;  that  is  to  say, 
when  he  is,  in  every  respect,  the  proportioned  man.  The  endeavor 
to  specialize  the  human  nature  is,  therefore,  a  retrograde  educa- 
tional policy  ;  it  means  either  in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree,  deca- 
dence. 

A  man  in  any  way  disproportioned  is,  as  a  human  being,  an 
imperfect  mechanism  ;  how,  then,  can  that  perfect  work,  so  loudly 
clamored  for,  be  reasonably  expected  from  him,  when,  to  make 
the  case  worse,  every  educational  means  is  used  to  increase  that 
disproportion  ?  Why  do  we  not  endeavor  to  correct  mental  dis- 
proportion in  the  same  common-sense  way  that  we  do  physical 
deformity  ? 

To  Greece  has  the  crown  of  preeminence  been  awarded  for 
the  highest  kind  of  workmanship;  and  why?  Because  the 
Greeks  must  have  understood  the  master  science,  the  science  of 
proportion  ;  a  science  that  I  have  attempted  to  reformulate.  In 
all  Grecian  work,  proportion  is  manifest.  And,  when  we  shall 
come  to  comprehend  fully  the  purpose  of  the  Olympian  and  other 
Grecian  games,  I  believe  we  shall  find  that  to  have  been  propor- 
tioned culture ;  on  no  other  condition  could  those  celebrated 
gatherings   have  aided  her  to  obtain  her  supremacy'  among  the 
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nations.  That  supremacy  Ijrs  never  been  rivalled,  inndi  lea 
transcended.  Unwan trolled  atliletica  wonld  not  have  been  of 
tlie  Biiglitest  use  to  that  end,  nor  would  thej  have  contributed  to 
tbe  excellence  of  Grecian  sculpture.  Depend  upon  it,  tbst  Greciun 
utlilcticB,  as  Grecian  art.  were  controlled  to  an  cud,  and  that  eml 
was  the  proportioned.  Pro]M>rtion  is  not  only  the  basis  of  art;  ii 
is  the  basis  of  education  ;  it  ia  the  basis  of  conduct ;  ll  is  tlie  basi« 
of  |K>liticB,  and  it  is  tlic  basis  of  natural  religion.  The  [t^l]fO^ 
tioued  \a,  in  abort,  the  goal  of  progress  in  the  universe. 

When  we  come  to  rcUect  upon,  and  to  deeply  ponder  over  llie 
matter,  too,  wc  begin  to  perceive  that  this  proportione<l  or  ideil 
huraauity  which  vrn  have  affirmed  that  it  is  the  true  aim  of  eduM- 
lion  to  develop,  is  really  the  definition  of  that  humanity  whidi  is 
snid  to  be  iu  tliC  iinnge  of  tbe  Creator — is  that  Divine  humanity  in 
which  genius  inheres  ;  so  that  iu  endeavoring  to  conform  the  man- 
hood of  a  nation  to  tliat  proportioned  or  ideal  standard,  cdacstion 
would  be,  in  every  way,  advancing,  not  only  the  best  Interests  of 
the  nation,  but  of  the  world  ;  instead  of  wbieb,  the  present  ayaten 
of  education  tends  to  develop  ouc-sideduess.  iuteliects  exhibilin)! 
various  kinds  of  eccentricity,  so  that  the  cultivated  world  gois 
awry,  flics  off  at  a  tangent,  and  from  tbe  true  orbit  of  excellcao: 
and  of  progress. 

Tlie  Grecian  civilization  was,  as  I  npprcbeud  it,  dislinguislifd 
from  all  others  by  its  formative  system  of  education  or  trainiDg- 
Tbe  Greeks  not  only  applied  the  science  of  proportion  to  painting. 
Bculpture  and  architecture,  but  to  the  development  of  living  humin 
beings.  Their  education,  as  their  sculpture,  was  Pheidian.  Tbej 
moidded  flesh  and  blood,  as  well  as  the  marble,  to  the  proportionB 
of  tlie  Ijcantifnl.  The  Greeks  were,  fortunately,  free  to  pursne 
this  aim  without  let  or  hindrance.  Tbey  were  unencumbered  b; 
those  vast  accninulations  of  knowledge  of  which  we  are  so  boastfkil, 
but  which  are,  really,  impedimenta  to  intellectual  progress. 
Neitlier  were  there  any  classics  to  consume  the  precious  hours  of 
youUi.  They  liad  neither  physical  sciences  nor  classics  to  mar 
their  main  purpose.  There  were  alone,  tlie  National  langnage, 
ethics,  the  mathematics,  drawin<i,  music  and  athletic  exercises;  a 
cnrrieulum,  nevertheless,  suflicient  to  develop  all  tbe  faculties, 
both  of  mind  and  body,  during  the  most  plastic  and  modifiable 
period  of  youtli,  towards  their  pro|iortioucd  condition.  The  highly 
cultured  Greeks  did  not,  as  Ibe  public  of  these  days,  gloat  over  the 
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exhibition  of  some  abnormal  gigantic  special  development ;  they 
loathed  every  form  of  monstrosity,  and  endeavored,  by  every 
means  at  their  command,  to  so  proportion  the  elements  of  human 
nature  as  to  make  the  man.  And  their  achievements  as  a  nation 
are  incontestable  evidence  of  the  rightness  of  the  means  they 
employed.  Moreover,  we  gather  from  the  educational  system 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  which  was  so  different  to  our  own,  that  the 
stud}'  of  the  classics  and  of  the  physical  sciences  are  not  essential 
to  the  intellectual  development  of  man ;  nay,  that  the  education 
destitute  of  these  studies  was  better  calculated  to  raise  men  capable 
of  masterfully  pursuing  every  great  human  aim.  Men  profess  to 
study  history.  They  only  read  it,  and  turn  away  fro^n  its  pages 
without  extracting  the  moral  of  its  teachings. 

You  may  exclaim,  "  Enough  !  we  frankly  admit  that  the  devel- 
opment of  the  proportioned  manhood  is  prima  facie  a  reasonable 
doctrine  "  ;  but  you  might  follow  up  this  admission  with  the  ques- 
tion, '*Can  it  be  accomplished"?  This  question  has,  in  a  gen- 
eral way,  already  been  answered.  The  Greeks  demonstrated  that 
it  could,  in  an  eminent  degree,  be  accomplished.  Nevertheless, 
we  shall  endeavor,  under  three  heads,  to  fortif}'  the  arguments  we 
have  already-  adduced  in  favor  of  porportioned  culture.  These 
heads  are : 

(1.)  The  Definition  of  the  Symmetrical,  or  Proportioned 
Manhood. 

(2.)     Can  Organization  be  modified,  improved? 

(3.)     The  M'eans  for  Developing  the  Proportioned  Manhood. 

(1.)  The  Dffinition  of  the  Symvietncal^  or  Proportioned  Man- 
hood, If  you  were  to  place  yourselves  in  a  critical  temper  before 
some  of  the  celebrated  Grecian  statues,  the  Apollo  Belvedere,  for 
example,  and  tr}'  your  utmost  to  find  fault  with  it,  you  would  be 
dumbfounded,  unable  to  impute  either  excess  or  defect  to  any  of 
its  proportions,  for  this  statue  is,  l)y  the  consensus  of  the  ages, 
tlie  type  of  perfect  physical  symmetry.  In  like  manner  the  intel- 
lectual form,  if  I  may  so  express  myself,  should  be  in  such  just 
proportion  that  it  should  be  proof  against  adverse  criticism  ;  this 
also,  should  be  neither  in  excess  nor  defect  in  any  single  particu- 
lar. The  proportioned  or  ideal  man,  therefore,  consij^ts  in  the 
proi>ortioned  mind,  in  the  proportioned  body;  —  this  is,  indeed, 
but  another  way  of  stating  the  constitution  implied  by  ""mens 
Sana  in  corpore  sano"     But,  instead  of  before  the  Apollo  Belvc- 
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dere,  let  iib  pit^tiire  you  placed  iu  a  similar  critical  mooii  before  tlM 
gigantic  statue  of  tiie  Farnesc  Hercules,  and  you  would  at  ooa 
be  sensible  that  the  Greeks  had  embodied  in  this  statue  the  typ« 
of  brute  strength,  of  muscular  escess.  But  the  Greeks  under 
stood  the  laws  <if  organic  development  too  well  to  crown  Ihi* 
too  solid  flesh  with  a  crBuium  indicative  of  gigaotic  intellect- 
They  knew  flill  well  that  if  vitality  be  run  to  muscle,  the  bnin 
must  Dccessnrily  be  mulcted  of  its  fair  share  of  exercise,  and  of 
development.  Just  as  when  the  vital  force  is  temporarily  tr»a»- 
ferred  for  either  inleose  mental,  or  intense  phj-sical  exertion,  (be 
powers  of  respiration,  of  circulation,  and  of  digestion,  inevitslilj 
suffer.  In  fact,  whenever  any  faculty  is  overwrought,  or  inonJl* 
nateiy  exercised,  some  other  faculty,  or  faculties,  nay,  the  wliolo 
system,  is  thrown  out  of  symmetrical  gearing,  and  suffers  to  some 
leaser  or  greater  extent.  Any  departure,  in  fact,  from  the  pro- 
porlionate  distribution  of  the  vital  energy  inevitably  tends  to  di*' 
organize  the  system. 

Their  insensibilit}'  to  the  principle  of  proportioi^  causes  tbe 
public  to  run  into  precisely  the  same  error  with  respect  to  physical 
training  as  to  mental.  Their  only  ideal  is  quantity,  grosH  qitan- 
titj',  in  the  nature  of  excess ;  and  thus  it  is  that  wo  find  the  flxiini 
of  the  Farnese  Hercules  engraved  as  a  heading  to  the  circulars  of 
their  Alhlelie  t.'lubs,  encircled  with  the  inscriplion  "  mevf  s,ii<a 
etc.; "  as  if  it  were  possible  that  an  incarnation  of  the  Hercules 
could  be  intellectually  as  well  as  physically  powerful. 

The  symmetrical,  or  proportioned,  organization  is  that  moder- 
ated constitution  of  the  human  nature,  in  which  every  faculty  pre- 
serves a  mean  between  its  possible  maximum  and  minimum  devel- 
opments. The  proportioned  maiihocKl  is,  therefore,  a  syntbesis  ot 
mean  conditions,  of  all  the  human  faculties  in  their  mean  devel- 
opments. The  method  of  averages  is  tbe  method  of  modem 
science  ;  and  could  we  obtain  precise  measured  data  of  tbe  diflbr- 
entiations  of  every  faculty  in  different  individuals,  we  could  accu- 
rately determine  its  mean,  proportioned,  or  right  development, 
and  80,  in  the  aggregate,  the  canon  of  the  proportions,  intellectual 
and  phymcal,  of  tbe  ideal  man.  The  canon  of  the  proportioita  of 
the  beautiful  human  form  can,  inilecd,  he  determined  by  this 
method,  by  llie  very  same  method  bj'  which  the  astronomer  deter- 
mines tlie  true  place  of  a  star,  viz.,  by  an  average  of  a  great 
uunibcr  of  obsei-valious.     If  pnintci-s  and  sculptors  would  only  be 
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at  the  pains,  they  would  obtain  the  proportions  of  the  beau  ideal 
of  the  human  form  with  a  scientific  precision  that  would  render 
them  quite  independent  of  any  so-called  Grecian  canon.  Though 
I  have  m3'8elf  a  shrewd  suspicion  that  the  Greeks  understood  the 
method  of  averages,  and  that  by  this  means  they  determined  the 
proportions  of  their  typal  forms ;  by  no  other  means,  in  fact, 
could  reliable  proportions  be  obtained.  This  method,  it  may  be 
argued,  would  be  all  very  well  if  used  to  determine  the  propor- 
tions of  the  physical,  but  how  are  we  to  obtain  by  its  means  the 
proportions  of  the  intellectual  form?  "This,"  it  will  be  said, 
'*  eludes  precise  matter  of  fact  measurement."  This  argument,  at 
the  first  blush,  appears  to  have  some  weight,  but  when  that  meas- 
ure of  "  ftilness,"  to  which  each  and  every  facultj'  should  be 
conformed,  shall  come  to  be  generally  recognized,  every  faculty 
under  the  supei-vision  of  the  judgment  msLy  be  approximate!}'  de- 
veloped to  that  measure.  And  we  have  to  recollect  as  a  principle 
of  training,  that  in  the  ratio  in  which  we  increase  the  number  of 
proportioned  faculties  in  the  human  system,  do  we  diminish  the 
possibility  of  the  remainder  being  developed  to  excess.  It  is  on 
this  account  that  controlled,  judicious,  phj'sical  training  becomes 
a  valuable  adjunct  to  right  intellectual  culture.  The  proportion- 
ing of  the  physical  faculties  is  an  indirect  means,  by  a  reflex  action 
as  it  were,  of  proportioning  the  intellectual.  The  predominance 
of  the  proportioned  and  healthy  portion  of  the  nature  subjugates, 
by  degrees,  the  disproportioned  and  unhealthy  portion  to  right 
measures,  to  its  own  better  conditions. 

Every  faculty  is  probably,  not  of  equal  import  in  tlie  S3'stem, 
nor  do  all  require  an  equal  amount  of  vitality  for  their  exercise, 
and  their  development.  There  is,  doubtless,  a  disparity  in  those 
faculties  which  we  cannot  see  or  measure,  analogous  to  that  exist- 
ing between  the  different  sections  of  the  physique.  There  is  not 
only  a  great  difference  in  the  functions  of  head,  trunk  and  limbs, 
but  there  is  a  great  disparity  in  their  bulks — nevertheless,  the  right 
development  of  each  is  the  mean  of  all  its  possible  differentiations 
in  a  species  homo;  the  mean  form  of  a  species  in  its  typal  form, 
that  form  in  which  its  complete  purpose  and  fitness  are  perfectly 
represented.  The  law  which  obtains  with  regard  to  the  whole, 
together,  also  holds  with  reference  to  every  faculty ;  or  in  other 
words,  the  mean  development  of  any  faculty  properly  belonging  to 
a  species,  is  the  typal  proportion  of  that  faculty,  in  that  species. 
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This  13  the  re.asoo  why  it  is  the  duty  of  the  trainer  of  ^-outii  to  t»kf 
means  to  repress  the  extreme  maoif  cstation  of  any  i>articiiUr  i)ii««. 
any  siiecinl  phase  of  the  hiimnn  Dnture,  by  ailvuncing  that  citlier 
portiou  of  it  which  ia  in  defect.  The  strongest  faculty  by  ustiirt 
18  ever  ready  to  assert  itself,  but  sliould  the  teacher  persist,  m 
obedience  to  the  received  doctrinp,  to  develoij  it  into  still  greal« 
prominence  aud  excess,  he  would  iieeesaarily  increase  tliat  orijtinJ 
bias  or  disproportion.  Recollect,  too,  that  the  proportioned  cofl- 
atitution  of  both  mind  an^  body,  is  the  one  only  condition  oi 
perfect  well-boiug,  of  perfect  health.  That  synthesis  of  mMn  or 
moderate  faculties  which  constittitcs  the  proportioned  manhood,  b 
the  moral  constitution  ;  for  moderate  faculties  induce  moderstioo 
In  thought  and  in  act.  Ai-istotle  loug  since  perceived  tbut  mod- 
eration wns  the  scientific  basis  of  morals.  The  proportioned  i». 
therefore,  the  moml  intellect ;  and  tiic  proportioned  beautiful,  ot 
ideal  form,  the  moral  form. 

(2.)  Can  Orr/anisa'Aon  be  M'jd!jie(l,  Impiwiedf  Evcryt 
haa  attended  to,  and  studied  the  heuriug  aud  trainii^  of  anil 
knows  that  it  can.  Perhaps,  too,  there  is  some  vague  ^nei^ 
impression  that  it  can ;  but  any  slight  admission  to  this  effect 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  qualified  with  the  question,  "  but  to 
what  extent?"  a  question  indicating  a  conviction  in  tlte  mind  of 
the  questioner  that  the  possibility  of  modifying  oi^aniKatioii  tt 
very  limited.  It  may  l»e  true  that  very  much  cannot,  all  at  once, 
be  accomplished  ;  it  docs  not  follow,  however,  that  well-directed 
efforts  would  not  eifect  great  changes  and  improvements  in 
the  long  nm,  ami  it  is  in  this  long  run  that  proportioned  culture 
has  to  be  regarded  as  of  such  vast  imixu-tancc.  It  is  the  successive 
increments  of  improvement  in  (he  flux  of  time  that  accomplish  bo 
much.  This  is,  indeed,  the  process  of  evolution,  a  natural  process 
that,  having  been  once  demouslrated,  increases  the  obligations  and 
res  i>on  si  bill  tics  of  education.  Some  persons  have  religious  scruple? 
as  to  the  aceei)tancc  of  this  theory  of  progressive  development. 
lint  they  may  feel  reassured  if  told  that  evolution,  in  the  sense  of  the 
gradual  inoditlcatiou  and  improvement  of  organization  is  the  scrip- 
tural iloctrine  of  restoration  ;  is  tliat  doctrine  of  renovation  wbieh 
teaclics  that  man  is  to  be  gradually  perfected,  body  as  well  as  sont, 
by  the  faithful  observance  of  the  divine  moral  law.  The  retro- 
gression, the  decadeuLe,  consequent  upon  the  "  Fall,"  aud  the  pn>- 
gri-ssion  of  renovation  or  restoration,  imply  considerable  modifi- 
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ability  of  organization.  Moreover,  the  exhortation  of  St.  Paul, 
"  let  118  go  on  unto  perfection  till  we  all  eorne  unto  the  measure  of 
the  stature  "  of  the  Christian  ideal,  recognizes  proportioned  exist- 
ence as  the  ultimate  of  mundane  Christian  life. 

Physiologists  know  that  degeneration  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro- 
gressive development  on  the  other,  may  go  on  simultaneously,  and 
not  merely  to  that  very  limited  extent  that  some  men  will  only 
admit.  The  great  differences  in  the  organization  of  men  show  that 
organization  must  be  exceedingly  plastic.  But  any  amount  of 
modification  would  appear  to  bo  possible  if  we  can  believe  that  the 
proccos  of  evolution  is  from  protoplasm  to  man.  The  hj'pothesis 
of  progressive  development  does  not  regard  organization  as  merel}' 
being  capable  of  modification  within  very  narrow  limits,  but  of 
being  developed  from  a  rudimentary  to  a  proportiond,  a  perfected, 
condition.  What  does  Dr.  Darwin  say  upon  this  point?  ''The 
framework  of  bones  being  the  same  in  the  hand  of  man,  wing  of 
a  bat,  fin  of  a  porpoise,  and  leg  of  the  horse,  the  same  number  of 
vertebrae  forming  the  neck  of  the  giraffe  and  the  elephant,  and  in- 
numerable other  such  facts,  at  once  explain  themselves  on  the 
theory  of  descent  with  slow  and  slight  successive  modifications." 
It  is  the  doctrine  of  progressive  development  (which  after  passing 
through  what  Professor  Tyndal  terms  ''  the  period  of  permeation," 
received  such  strong  confirmation  from  the  labors  of  Darwin) 
that  renders  the  doctrine  of  proi)ortioned  culture  so  important, 
Iveeause  it  demonstrates  beyond  all  possil>ility  of  doubt  that  the 
propoilioned  manhood  may  be  develoi)cd.  Common  sense  revolts 
at  the  notion  that  a  tendency  towards  disproportion  can  be  indi- 
cative of  human  progress ;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  nnmistakable 
evidence  of  retrogression,  of  decadence.  P^volution  in  the  sense 
of  progress  towards  well-being  in  existence  must,  therefore,  be 
towards  the  proportioned.  Disi)roportion  is  the  fundamental 
characteristic  of  all  imperfection.  All  wrong  iniieres  in  dispro- 
jwrtion  ;  it  consists  in  disproportion  in  the  constitution  of  either 
mind  or  of  body,  in  disproportionate  social  relations,  in  dispro- 
portionate distriUition  of  wealth,  in  disproportion  between  the 
supply  of  labor  and  the  demand,  etc.,  etc.  All  right  policy  is,  in 
short,  a  proportioning  policy.  Under  the  direction  of  the  pr()iK)r- 
tioning  intellect,  mind,  as  well  as  body,  will  travel  onward  to  full 
and  complete  existence.  It  is  only  by  associating  the  doctrine  of 
proportion  with  the  doctrine  of  evolution,  that  we  can  thoroughly 
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comprehend  whiit  progress  means,  and  to  what  end  the  d^tioj  M 
our  race  is  being  shaped. 

After  mature  consideration,  tticn,  I  tiiink  that  it  may  be  Bsfalj 
admitted  that  organiztttion  is  sufficiently  plastic  to  permit  of  it5 
being  gradually  modified  and  moulded  to  a  purpose,  not  only  in 
tbe  course  of  a  lifetime,  but  througli  the  generations.  Tlie  ia* 
proTement  of  oi^anization  in  a  lifetime  would,  perhaps,  be  of 
comparatively  little  account,  and  its  debasement  of  less  terribU 
import,  were  it  not  that  both  improved  and  debased  organizatioD 
can  be  transmitted.  Were  this  not  the  case,  tliere  could  be 
neither  racial  progression  nor  decadence.  In  these  reflections, 
therefore,  we  perceive  the  enormous  responsibility  attaching  to 
Education,  and  are  enabled  to  understand  the  vast  power  it  widd* 
either  for  the  better,  or  for  the  worse. 

(3.)  The  Means  /ot  Deeelnping  the  Proportioned  Manhood— 
The  Si/vimelrical,  oi-  Higher  Education.  Having  defined  the  con- 
stitution of  the  proportioned  man,  and  shown  that  organization  is 
sufficiently  plastic  to  admit  of  its  being  gradually  proportioned, 
and  perfected,  wo  have  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  Ibit 
proportionment  is  to  be  perfected.  Those  means  must  be  primii- 
rily  considered,  as  means,  siicb  as  wontd  be  calculated  to  preserve 
the  propoilioned  human  nature.  Such  means,  however,  would 
have  to  be  modified  fo  meet  the  educational  requirements  of  dis- 
proportioncd,  or  defective  natures. 

The  views  that  I  hold  in  resjiect  lo  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
naturally  lead  me  to  insist  upon  a  formative,  or  setting-up,  edac»- 
tion  as  the  education  which  should  receive  the  first  consideration. 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  touch  upon  the  subject  of  special,  profes- 
sional, or  technical  e<lncation  in  this  paper.  It  is  on  the  adoptioa 
of  that  central,  formative,  or  setting-up  education,  that  the  future 
welt-being  of  nations,  nay.  of  the  whole  world,  chiefly  dei>endB ; 
on  the  adoption  of  that  education  which  shall  have  for  its  object 
the  proportioning,  or  perfecting  of  the  man,  of  the  human  mechan- 
ism, if  I  may  so  express  myself,  in  its  totality.  To  this  end,  we 
have  to  determine  the  simplest  form  of  curriculuoi  for  training  the 
native  powers  of  the  man  ;  that  curriculum  which  should  form  the 
fundamental  course  of  training  on  which  nil  special  knowledge 
abuuld  afterwards  be  engiafted.  To  determine  this,  we  have  to 
consider  the  several  principal  sections  of  the  human  nature.  The 
broadest  division  is  that  into  mind  and  body.     The  intellect  may 
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afterwards  be  sub-divided  into  three  functions  :  (1),  The  Observ- 
ing, or  Collecting  Function  ;  (2),  The  Retaining,  or  Storing  Func- 
tion, the  Memory  ;  and  (3),  The  Comparing,  or  Utilising  Func- 
tion, the  Reason.  And  the  chief  care  of  education  should  be 
that  DO  section  of  the  human  nature  should  usurp  more  than  its 
legitimate  due  of  vitality  by  being  excessively  exercised  and  de- 
veloped. The  body  should  not  be  developed  to  the  detriment  of 
the  intellect,  nor  the  intellect  to  the  detriment  of  the  bod}'. 
Neither  should  the  faculty  of  observation,  the  senses,  be  cultivated 
to  the  neglect  of  niemor}*,  and  of  reason  ;  nor  memor}*  at  the  ex- 
I>ense  of  observation  and  reason  ;  nor  reason  at  the  cost  of  obser- 
vation and  of  memor}'.*  W'hat  subject  is  there  tliat  correct  obser- 
vation, a  retentive  memor}'  and  right  reason  could  not  grapple 
with  and  master,  if  it  is  to  be  mastered  ?  These  three  faculties  in 
tlieir  proportioned  adjustment  are,  I  say,  competent  to  deal  with 
any  subject.  And  it  is  for  the  proi)ortionate  adjustment  of  these 
we  should  provide  in  the  framing  of  our  formative  curriculum, 
which  should  comprise:  (1),  The  National  Language;  (2), 
Ethics;  (3),  Drawing;  (4),  Music;  (o).  Mathematics;  (6), 
G^'mnastics.  The  national  language  for  the  power  of  correct 
expression  ;  ethics  for  the  principles  of  conduct ;  drawing  and 
music  for  the  training  of  the  senses  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
touch  ;  the  mathematics  as  exercises  for  the  reason  ;  and  g3'mnas- 
tics  for  the  training  of  the  physique. 

This  formative  course  is,  in  a  certain  sense,  wholly  g3'mnastical, 
—  gyninastical  to  the  intellect  as  well  as  to  the  physique, —  for 
drawing  and  music  may  be  regarded  as  the  gymnastics  of  the 
senses  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of  touch,  and  the  mathematics  of 
the  reason,  etc.  This  cuniculum  is  designed  to  exercise  and 
develop  symmetrically,  the  most  iniporlant  interests  of  man's 
intellectual  and  physical  nature.  It  is  formative ;  for,  the  modifi- 
able, plastic  organization  of  youth  being  submitted  to  the  course 
of  training  implied,  could  not  fail  of  being  either  preserved  or 
improved  by  it.  To  one  so  trained,  special  or  technical  knowledge 
wouhl  have  its  full  value.  I5ut  the  acquirement  of  this  kind  of 
knowledge  should  be  regarded  as  of  secondar}'  importance,  where- 
as, modern  educationists  would  appear  to  imagine  that  a  man  ma}' 

•Note.— It  should  l>e  l»orii«  In  lulnd  that  every  thoui^ht  ami  act  is  an  e<mlvalent  of 
a  certain  amount  of  vitality,  and  that  the  total  anioiiut  of  vitality  is  a  liuiited  quan- 
tity. 
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be  remiered  fittest  for  any  culling  by  cramming  him  wit 
lueuse  amonut  inid  variety  of  knowledge,  riither  tlmn  by  tliti 
dt-'velopmeut  of  his  iiiiiate  powers.  Tliey  have  jet  to  learn  U> 
ilistinguisli  between  knowledge  itself,  and  tiio  power  to  ntUize  bdiI 
iniike  knowledge.  Unless  tlie  intellect  itonlf  lie  dovcloiwd  inlo  t 
jwrfect  iustmraent,  all  knowledge  must  bu  inure  or  less  liiiiilier. 
It  is  that  piling  np  of  knowledge  wliicb  is,  iinfortnn.itcly,  tho  order 
of  the  day  in  our  schools  nnd  colleges,  lliat  ie  so  mischiorotw. 
Movlcru  education  Buecoeds  in  raising  an  enormous  pyrnmid  of 
knowledge  only  to  entomb  the  regal  intellect. 

The  ti-aining  of  the  senses,  foi'  whidi  the  formative  or  ajmniel- 
rical  system  provides,  is  a  most  important  object,  for,  on  this  being 
rightly  carried  out  depend  good  taste  and  good  workmanshiit. 
For  bow  con  we  very  well  have  had  woik  from  perfect  instm- 
mente?  Scientific  knowledge  will  not  confer  skill  of  hnnd,  nor 
the  study  of  festhctics,  taste;  maiHial  dexterity  depends  upon 
exercise  snd  long  Iraining,  and  taste  upon  the  right  esercisc  and 
attuning  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  hearing.  Im[)errcctly  trained 
senses,  too,  are  utterly  untrustworthy,  and  often  prove  false  wit- 
nesses in  matters  of  great  moment. 

Do  we  find  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  were  of  inferior'in- 
tellectual  stature  to  those  of  modern  times?  By  no  means.  Nty, 
we  find  that  the  Greeks  excelled  the  moderns  in  nil  those  great 
accomplishments  to  which  humanity  most  aspires.  This,  in  iisclf, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  convince  the  public  that  an  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  ])liysica1  sciences,  and  a  lalxtrious  study  of  tbe 
classics  are  not  essential  to  the  highest  intellectual  eidturc,  U> 
obtain  line  taste,  nor  to  the  acquirement  of  supt'eme  technical 
skill.  It  was,  indeed,  aa  regarded  from  my  point  of  view,  an 
advantage  to  the  Greeks  that  Ihey  did  not  possess  our  vast  accnmu- 
Ifltioii  of  knowledge.  Its  very  tiunntity  dnzcs  the  men  of  the 
time,  and  obscures  from  their  view  the  true  pnrposc  of  education. 
That  accumulation  of  knowledge  ought  to  be  regarde*!  as  a  vast 
loot  won  from  Nature  by  a  comparatively  few  victorious  intellects, 
who  ha\e  bequeathed  the  spoil  to  posterity.  The  sciences  are  con- 
ijuests  efTccted  by  great  natural  powers.  The  study  of  the  sciences 
did  not  create  those  powers,  as  our  educators  woidd  appear  to 
believe  ;  just  as  they  absurdly  do  tliat  art  was  the  cause  of  civili- 
zation, when  all  history,  and  the  monumental  remains  of  nations, 
declare  that  it  was  the  effect.    The  power  to  make  science  was 
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pre-existent  to  the  sciences  themselves,  and  that  is  the  power  that 
eihication  should  endeavor  to  create. 

But  for  the  present,  enough  !  It  is  difllcult  to  bring  so  import- 
ant a  subject  within  the  compass  of  a  single  paper.  Finding, 
however,  that  your  Association  permits  the  discussion  of  educa- 
tional subjects,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  opjwrtunit}'  to  sub- 
mit an  outline  of  my  theory  of  proportioned  culture  to  a  free 
l^eople  always  ready  to  graciously  consider  new  views. 
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IT.    A  CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  CAUSES  OF  INSASHT.  ' 

BY   WAI.TBB   CHAHUraO,    K.    C,   OI"  nBOOKI-llIB,    HAM. 
(REftd  WednVKdHj,  September B.) 

The  following  pages  can  claim  lo  be  little  more  than  the  merest 
outliDG  of  u  study  of  tbe  couses  of  insanity.  More  tban  this  would 
lie  impossible  within  the  liuiiia  of  an  ordinary  pitper.  A  lAtm 
analysis  of  the  eiibject  nonlcl  requfi*e  a  eouBideratiou  of  the  entire 
life  of  tbe  nineleeuth  centiirj*,  with  u  view  of  necert&iniiig  tho*".' 
influences  which  have  comliincd  to  produce  h  type  of  mtio  so  often 
iincqunl  to  the  stiuggle  for  existence,  aud  that,  too,  when  Ibr 
siiiTOundingB  for  mentiil  benltb  acemcd  fuirly  favorable. 

I  have  been  led  to  view  the  causes  of  insanity  from  a  general 
rather  than  from  a  constricted  i>oint  of  view,  bccvMso  the  lutkr 
field  baa  been  alreadj-  pretty  thoroughly  worked.  And.  after  «H, 
lo  go  back  only  so  fav  as  the  immediate  cause,  is  (In  tlie  caiie  of  a 
condition  of  disease,  or  meutol  and  liodily  alienutiuu,  like  tbatol 
insanity)  little  more  than  reaching  a  remote  efft'ct  or  »  grouji  of 
sjmptoma  ;  it  is  not  touching  bottom,  nor  getting  at  the  tnic 
source. 

In  considering  tbe  causes  of  an  ordinary  bodily  disease,  n 
naturally  enough  look  to  the  statistics  of  the  hospital  where  tbil  3 
disease  may  be  treated,  to  throw  some  light  upon  its  nature,  cause, 
treatment,  etc.  If,  for  instance,  we  have  a  case  of  pncumonii, 
rheumatism  or  typhoid  fever,  one  or  two  steps  of  statistical  iovcs- 
ligation  will  easily  carry  us  back  to  its  true  cause.  It  is  not  so 
with  insanity,  however,  which  is  a  disease  requiring  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  facts  in  the  personal  history  of  each  one  of  its  subjects  lo 
determine  the  combination  of  causes  which  led  to  its  inception. 
Those  causes,  in  many  cases,  can  only  be  ascertained  after  a  eare- 
fYil,  patient  and  miuute  investigation.  Tliereforc,  when  we  take 
up  an  insane  hospital  report,  aud  see  such  and  such  a  number  of 
cases  ascribed  to  ill-health,  intemperance,  business  cares,  family 
nflliction,  domestic  worry,  and  a  liundred  other  circumstances  of 
minor  imi)ortance  (a  proportion  of  thcin  being  even  ludicrous  in 
their  nature),  we  see  at  once  that  these  things  do  not  represent 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  elements  going  to  make  up  what  we  might 
call  the  associated  cause;  but  they  separately  represent  only  ■ 
single  link  in  a  chain  of  causes,  or  perhnjis  the  last  cause  leading  to 
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the  outbreak  of  the  attack.  If  we  should  qualify  the  expression 
used  by  saying  direct  exciting  causes^  we  should  come  nearer  the 
mark  ;  but  to  accept  what  is  often  little  more  than  accident,  or  a 
ripple  on  the  surface,  perhaps,  as  a  true  and  entire  cause,  is  too 
narrow  and  circumscribed  a  method  of  viewing  the  subject. 

I  have  been  led  to  the  conclusion  that  hospital  statistics  are  far 
from  giving  us  reliable  information  on  the  causation  of  insanity, 
from  a  careful  study  of  a  large  number  of  tliem.  On  this  subject, 
more  than  on  almost  any  other,  I  have  found  the  most  varying 
metliods  of  tabulation  pursued.  There  is  a  conflict  of  opinion  as 
to  the  very  classiflcation  of  a  cause ;  one  superintendent  calling 
some  paitieular  cause  a  moral  one,  and  another  superintendent 
calling  it  a  physical  one,  while  a  third  will  perhaps  leave  it  out  of 
view  altogether.  I  have  been  particularly  surprised  with  the  large 
Dumt)er  of  cases  where  no  cause  was  ascertainable ;  there  being, 
for  instance,  in  a  group  of  24,523  cases,  33.8  per  cent.,  or  one- 
third,  whose  origin  was  unknown.  I  say  surprised,  meaning  to 
to  find  so  many  acknowledged  as  unknown  in  a  table  of  supposed 
known  data.  I  should  be  reall}'  surprised  if,  in  more  than  half  of 
the  cases  admitted  to  insane  hospitals,  we  could  with  certaint}' 
ascertain  the  cause  of  the  attack  after  a  hasty  and  necessarily 
superficial  examination,  such  as  is  usually  made  on  admission  to 
the  hospital.  During  the  patient's  residence  in  the  hospital,  it  is 
also  often  impossible  for  the  hard-worked  medical  officer,  with  the 
best  of  intentions,  to  get  any  satisfactory  history  of  the  patient's 
Hfe  at  and  Iwfore  the  time  the  attack  developed.  The  insane 
hospital  is  not,  in  fact,  the  best  place  to  make  a  study  of  the 
causes  of  insauit}*.  It  is  tiicre  that  the  wreck  is  brought  to  be 
repaireil,  but  often  no  evidence  of  the  winds,  the  waves,  the  rocks, 
or  other  and  more  hidden  dangers,  is  revealed. 

In  our  efforts  in  recent  years,  to  bring  the  study  of  disease  down 
to  a  strict,  scientific  and  material  basis,  we  may  have  gone  too  far 
in  applying  the  rule  to  insanity.  We  have  seen,  and  we  see  today, 
the  attempt  made  to  establish  insanity  as  a  2)1njsical  disease ;  to 
make  it  only  a  disease  of  an  organ,  as  pneumonia  is  a  disease  of 
the  lungs.  We  see  that  the  altemj)t  is,  in  part,  a  reaction  from 
the  visionary  theories  of  the  spiritual  or  psychical  nature  of  insanity' 
current  a  few  3-ears  ago,  and  we  are  only  too  glad  to  welcome  it  as 
an  evidence  of  progress  in  the  right  direction.  While  we  welcome 
it,  however,  it  is  clear  enough  to  be  seen  that  some  persons  do  not 
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give  due  considerntion  to  the  great  nnmber  and  varietj  or  Ibe 
eietneolB,  whieh  truly  coneti'tute  insanit)',  niid  hence  adopt  acii)>er- 
ttcial  and  partial  njetliod  of  claesitlcHtion.  No  one  haa  beca  atile, 
us  yet.  to  give  the  physical  atoms  or  huiuan  intelligence,  or  to  per- 
fect n  pliyeical  fonnula  for  the  construction  of  man's  immortal 
soul ;  SDcl  until  this  can  be  done,  n  purely  physical  theory  U> 
esplain  away  tlic  group  of  phenomena  called  iusauity,  will  be  only 
partially  correct. 

Insanity  we  call  a  disease,  hut  more  correctly  speaking,  it  is  > 
restiJt.  It  is  a  name  applied  to  an  indeflnite  number  of  diang^s  In 
the  manifestations  of  body  and  mind,  wben  pi-cseiiled  to  sucli  a 
degree  that  aclf-control  is  lost.  The  loss  of  wlf-conlrol  is  llw 
liDundnry  line  ;  on  one  side  the  individual  is  called  sane,  and  is  at 
liberty ;  on  the  other  he  is  called  insane,  and  deprived  or  restraiaed 
of  his  liberty.  In  other  words,  a  man's  dis[  osition,  and  body  alito, 
may  undergo  a  great  Tnriely  of  changes,  making  him  very  unlifc* 
himself,  or  alienating  him  from  himself  to  a  marked  degree.  tliU 
he  is  not  called  insane;  he  maybe  a  "little  craxy,"  or  "will 
become  inanne."  Let  him  nnive.  however,  at  the  jioinl  where 
these  changes  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  live  in  hnrmony  wilb 
Bociety,  —  where  he  so  far  lacke  eelf-control  that  he  canad 
properly  conform  to  its  usages.  —  and  then  be  will  be  nlN 
insane ;  but  no  new  conditiun  'if  body  or  mind  ih  present,  one  bt?|> 
further  only  lias  been  made.  This  one  step,  however,  while  repre- 
senting little,  so  far  as  the  man's  mental  and  physical  condition  is 
concerned,  means  an  entire  change  in  his  social  status,  as  well  m 
his  legal  status,  and  from  this  [X)int  of  view  is  of  great  imjtortance. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  nse  of  the  word  insanity,  is  really  m 
arbitrary  one.  It  is  in  this  arbitrary  sense  that  the  word  insanitj 
is  principally  useful,  and  it  should  be  used  to  denote  a  eonditioa, 
the  result  of  certain  changes  in  tlie  human  being,  which  renden 
htm  unable  to  control  his  own  actions,  deprives  him  of  bis  persoDil 
freedom,  and  places  hitn  under  restraint,  or  in  the  care  of  others- 

I  do  not,  by  any  means,  desire  it  to  be  understood  that,  wbea 
giving  this  wider  meaning  to  the  nse  of  the  word  "insanity,"! 
underestimate  the  physical  or  bodily  changes  occurring  in  cases  of 
insanity.  This  I  do  not  intend  ;  but  I  desire  to  show  the  iDte> 
dependence  of  so-callod  physical  causes,  on  so-called  mental  or 
moral  causes.  These  I  rcganl  as  often  so  inseparable,  that  they 
must  l>e  taken    together  as  a    combined    causation,   and  cannot 
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properly  be  designated  cither  by  the  one  name  or  the  other.  The 
assigned  ennscs  found  in  hospital  reports,  upon  which  man\'  papers 
on  the  causation  of  insanity  are  founded,  are  only  the  most  promi- 
nent, or  most  apparent  exciting  causes,  and  are  chiefly  useful  to 
show  the  kind  of  mental  or  bodily  strain  which  appeared  to  have  a 
bearing  on  the  development  of  the  disease  at  the  time  it  was  first 
noticed. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  24,523  cases  of  insanity,  selected  at 
random  from  hospital  reports  that  I  have  already  alluded  to.  Of 
these  cases,  17.3  per  cent,  are  said  to  have  been  caused  by  "ill- 
health,"  —  though  this  percentage  would  have  been  larger,  perhaps, 
had  the  causation  of  the  33.8  per  cent,  of  the  unknown  cause  been 
ascertained.  What  was  this  ill-health?  How  was  it  caused?  Did 
not  ovei*work,  intemperance,  domestic  affliction,  business  anxiety, 
mental  worry,  hereditary  influences,  and  numerous  other  influences, 
have  some  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  disease?  May  not 
all  these  things,  in  some  cases,  have  combined  together  to  produce 
tlie  disease?  It  is  easy  to  imagine  a  man  inheriting  an  unstable 
mental  (H^nstitution,  struggling  along  through  man}-  years  of 
poverty,  finally  arriving  at  a  |X)int  where  marriage  became  possible  ; 
then,  i>erhaps,  after  a  few  years,  breaking  down  in  business  and 
losing  his  wife,  or  child,  taking  to  drink,  and  finally  becoming 
insane.  Now,  here  are  several  factors,  either  one  of  which  it  is 
customary  to  assign  as  a  cause  of  insanity.  Which  one  shall  it  be  ? 
If  the  man  goes  to  a  lunatic  hospital,  the  friends  will  either  know 
nothing  of  the  hereditary  predisposition,  or  forget  to  mention  it, 
or  conceal  it  (the  latter  is  a  common  weakness,  toward  which  1  am 
ver}'  charitable).  The}*  will  say  he  lost  his  wife,  and  his  business 
failed,  and  he  drank  a  good  deal.  Now,  the  chances  are  that  the 
friends  will  exaggerate  the  connection  of  the  drink  with  the.  case, 
and  the  medical  ollicer  at  the  hospital  will  seize  upon  this  particu- 
lar factor  as  the  vavse  of  the  attack,  and  intemperance  will  bo 
assigned  in  the  hospital  records  as  the  sole  cause.  I  should  say 
in  such  a  case,  that  no  one  cause  could  be  held  responsible.  Here 
was  a  man  unfavorably  placed  in  the  beginning,  with  inherited 
mental  ii:stabilily.  Life  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances 
would  be  up-hill  work.  The  daily  trials  and  ordinarj'  annoyances 
of  a  successful  business  life  might  lead  to  insanity  betbre  fifty. 
The  early  poveri^  would  be  a  very  unfavorable  influence  in  such  a 
case,    perhaps    interfering    with    proper    physical    development. 
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Slnrringe  would  bring  added  cares,  nod  domestic  nftliction  wouW 
still  fiiiUier  stmin  llie  power  of  resitiUiiice.  Tbe  drinking  wcu'd 
probnblj  be  develoneii,  pailtj"  as  n  rpsiiU  of  tiie  great  strain.  h.'iI 
perhaps  partly  as  &  conseqiicuec  or  inherent  meiital  trenknces.  Tbe 
wliole  caugatioD  of  the  attack  wonld  depend  on  all  these  factors 
acting  upon  each  other,  and  gradually  wearing  away  in  comlmia- 
tion,  liUle  bj' little  (as  constant  dropping  wears  a  stone),  the  ing^lv 
power  of  resistance  in  the  irritable  and  unstable  menial  structure 
of  the  individual. 

How  is  it  possible,  in  such  a  case  as  the  one  I  give,  to  tabnlntc. 
in  one  wbrd,  the  causes  of  tbe  failure  and  meiitnl  dtva}*?  Tb« 
life  of  every  individiml  is  so  secret  and  deep  that  often  no  one  can 
divine  tbe  processes  that  go  on  from  year  to  jear  and  lead  to  ont- 
wai-d  action.  The  latter  we  see,  yet  they  give  but  h  tiiniled  Idea 
of  the  care  and  elaboration  required  in  their  preparation.  Die 
whole  progress  and  development  of  the  disease  in  the  case  nnttcf 
consideration,  may  have  consequently  been  masked,  or  completely 
concealed,  until  Hnally  the  point  where  self-control  is  loat  was 
reached,  and  the  iuflividnal  yielded  to  a  ci'Rving  for  a  stiinnlaul. 

To  approach,  then,  the  study  of  the  causation  of  insanity  fmm 
this  widest  point  of  view,  these  minor  exciting  causes  most  at  first 
be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  attention  be  tnnic<l  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  preili.ijioshifi  causes.  The  first  one,  which  incbidi'S 
others,  is  the  ivjluence  of  civilizulion.  The  savage  in  his  native 
state  rarely  becamo  insane.  He  led  essentially  an  automatic  or 
animal  life.  He  was  satisHed  with  a  reflex  eujoymenl  of  snch 
pleasures  as  nature  afforded  bin),  and  did  not  fatigue  bis  brain- 
cells  with  a  minute  analysis  of  an  infinite  variety  of  new  ideas, 
feelings  and  desires.  While  he  lacked  the  bigiier  kind  of  enjoy- 
ment growing  out.  of  an  intellectually  cultivated  appreciation,  he 
was  not  subjected  to  the  strain  which  arises  fi-om  the  cerebral  pro- 
cesses that  are  necessary  to  such  an  interpretation.  He  was  not 
conscious  of  wbat  he  missed,  and  therefore  experienced  no  low. 
Being  but  little  more  than  an  animal,  imagination  was  lacking,  and 
hence  a  conscions  or  systematic  desire  to  improve  his  condition 
was  hardly  possible.  He  could  not  conceive  of  any  higher  or  liel" 
ter  life.  His  work  was  physical ;  his  pleasures  and  bis  vices,  also> 
were  of  the  body;  and,  like  a  plant  or  animal,  he  grew  and 
thrived,  if  obedient  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  or  perished  if 
unobservant  of   these   laws.     I'rcseivaliou   of  life   by   arlifici*! 
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iDcnns,  even  so  late  as  our  North  American  Indians,  was  under- 
stood but  to  a  limited  extent.  The  savage,  if  sick,  was  an  incum- 
brance to  be  gotten  rid  of,  not  only  on  account  of  an  ignorance  of 
the  nature  of  disease,  but  also  from  the  impossibility  of  sustain- 
ing life  under  the  existing  unfavorable  conditions.  There  was, 
furthermore,  the  instinct  of  nature  in  the  savage  to  destroy  the 
unhealthy  individual.  Hence  a  certain  definite  type  of  physical 
vigor  was  maintained,  and  congenital  defects  were  rarely  trans- 
mitted. If  by  accident  transmitted,  they  were  certain  to  be  de- 
strovei!  in  time. 

Passing  down  from  the  period  of  the  savage,  and  coming  to  the 
times  when  a  civilization  existed  in  some  ways  similar  to  that  of 
the  present  daj',  —  it  is  probable  tiiat  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  insanity  was  less  than  at  present.  The 
ancient  Egyptians,  as  well  as  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  attained  to 
a  high  degree  of  culture,  and  they  were  addicted  to  excesses,  which 
would  now  be  ranked  as  causes  of  insanity.  Yet  the  disease  did 
not  become  general,  for  that  degree  of  instability  which  easily 
leads  to  insanity  had  not  been  reached.  The  conditions  wore  still 
favorable  to  animal  life,  being  simple  and  natural  when  compared 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  The  moral  law  was  still  lax,  but 
l>erfect  health  was  necessary  and  almost  imperative,  and  the  lives 
of  the  people  were  ordered  after  hygienic  rather  than  moral  or 
social  laws.  If  there  was  physical  strain,  there  was  not  excess, 
and  the  same  was  true  of  the  work  put  upon  the  brain  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  proportion  of  snpi)ly  to  demand  was  in  keeping  with 
the  laws  of  health  and  nature.  Modern  civilization  meant  a  de- 
parture from  this  state  of  automatic  existence  in  a  greater  degree, 
and  tlie  entrance  into  a  state  of  personal  consciousness.  This 
great  change  froAi  a  condition  of  objective  life  to  one  in  which  the 
power  of  thought  and  feeling  became  subjectively  exercised,  re- 
quired centuries  of  education.  As  we  study  the  histories  of  old 
nations,  we  are  able  to  see  how  very  gradually  this  transitional 
proi'css  has  taken  place.  One  epoch  developed  the  emotional 
qualities  of  the  mind,  another  epoch  the  moral,  and  another  the 
intellectual  qualities.  As  the  standard  of  human  attainments  ]>e- 
came  higher,  the  use  of  reason,  in  a  constantly  increasing  ratio, 
took  the  place  of  the  uncivilized  instincts  of  force  which  controlled 
the  savage. 

The  life  of  the  highly  civilized  European  uatious,  during  the 
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Bi  cct  y,  has  been  peculiarly  and  extraordinarily  faroTftlilp  tn 
-e  dev, iv-praent  of  ineouityi   for  tlie  means  of  eultivatiiig  aod 

veloping  tile  mind  have  increased  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in 
ietory  of  the  world.  Society  haa  expanded  and  adraDce<l  ia 
"  kuuusand  dlrL-ctiona,  bringing  a  multitude  of  new  [>eq)lexiliea. 
ires  and  responsibilities,  before 'undreamed  of.  Wfacti  wc  oomc 
to  a  consideration  of  American  life  in  particular,  no  dod  eveo 
more  of  those  influences  at  work  wliich  are  Bo  peculiarly  favorable 
X)  t!io  development  of  mental  disease. 

When  the  Pilgrims  first  lauded  in  this  country,  they  possessed 
but  few  of  those  peculiar  teudettcies  whicli,  though  now  prevaleM 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world, 
are  more  intensified  in  America  than  elsewhere.  Onr  forcfutben 
were  the  possespors  of  a  physical  and  mental  organization  which 
enabled  them  to  overcome  hardships  tliat  would  now  pi'oduce 
many  cases  of  insanity.  They  were  of  a  sturdy,  Belf-reatralaed 
cast  of  character,  and  under  the  guidance  of  priaciplcst  wtiidi 
made  correct  habits  and  modes  of  tbonght  n  natural  ntitomalic 
manner  of  cerebral  action.  Such  great  afflictions  as  war,  porcrtyt' 
aud  the  loss  of  friends  and  relatives,  produced  but  a  coinpi 
lively  small  utimi>er  of  cases  of  pronounced  mental  disease 
thei'e  was  that  inherent  mental  equipoise,  dependent  to  n  luge' 
degree  on  good  plij&ical  c<'ndition,  whiuli  enaliled  the  mind  to 
meet  and  overcome  an  unuanal  or  excessive  strain.  Then,  too, 
tl)e  interests  possessed  l>y  the  individual  were  not  so  numerous  ot 
varied  as  to  make  it  difficult  for  him  to  carry  them  all  aloi^ 
together  without  great  mental  exertion.  And,  furthermore,  he 
was  accustomed  to  manual  labor,  aud  in  this  way  kept  his  body 
in  a  state  of  health. 

When  our  republican  form  of  government  was  established,  whioh 
threw  the  control  of  the  people  directly  on  themselves,  and  gsTe 
them  a  freedom  before  unthoiight  of,  there  was,  at  the  aame  time, 
a  Inirden  placed  upon  them  calculated  to  stimulate  and  fire  Uk 
ambition  of  each  iu(li\idual  to  seek  position  aud  make  himself  one 
of  tiie  ruling  elements  of  tiie  country.  With  this  new  and  on- 
tried  ponei  came  new  duties  and  re^ponsiliililies,  which  were  out- 
side of  and  foreign  to  the  experience  of  most  of  the  people.  Here 
were  complicated  pioblcuis  reiiuiriiig  mental  application  in  entirely 
new  directions;  here  were  questions  of  great  magnitude  to  l« 
settled  for  the  first  time,  by  pci-ijons  before  largely  unfamiliar  witl) 
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their  varions  relations  and  limits.  In  these  circumstances,  I  think, 
may  be  discerned  the  creation  of  some  of  the  influences  which 
have  exercised  considerable  power  in  developing  the  tyi)e  of  char- 
acter which  is  somewhat  peculiar  to  the  American  people.  As 
we  have  seen,  very  suddenly,  almost  unexpectedly,  a  compara- 
tivel}-  small  number  of  persons  found  themselves  a  ruling  power 
in  a  laud  of  such  vast  extent  that  it  contained  a  climate  of  every 
kin<l,  and  was,  in  fact,  almost  a  whole  world  in  itself.  The  gates 
of  an  Eldorado  were  suddenly  thrown  open  and  a  little  band  of 
dazed,  but  sturdy  and  honest  colonists,  passed  in  to  take  posses- 
sion. They  little  realized  at  first  what  boundless  realms  belonged 
to  them,  but  soon  the  worhl  began  to  flock  in  after  them,  and  to 
some  extent  they  appreciated  the  vastness  of  the  land.  So  great 
were  the  natural  advantages  of  the  country  that  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  were  foundeil,  and  numberless  enterprises  started, 
almost  l)efore  they  had  the  opportunity  to  change  their  homes[)un 
garments  for  more  stately  garb.  The  universal  progress  of  civili- 
zation in  other  countries  as  well  as  this,  and  the  endless  resources 
of  this  country,  gave  rise  to  a  large  number  of  new  inventions 
which  vastl}*  increased  the  possible  capacitj-  of  these  resources 
themselves.  Inventions  multiplied  resources,  and  resources  mul- 
tiplied inventions. 

The  essential  characteristic  of  our  higher  civilization  as  we  see  it 
todav,  consists  in  a  desire  to  realize  the  ideal,  leaviniT;  the  grosser 
animal  life,  as  sticks  out  of  sight.  This  ideal  being  imagined,  it 
remains  to  give  actual  life  to  it,  and  in  our  endeavor  to  do  this 
every  resource  is  taxed.  We  next  find  that,  having  discovered 
the  means  to  attain  our  object,  there  is  still  something  beyond. 
The  intellect  has  in  the  meantime  developed  and  projected  onr 
mental  vision  further  than  before.  What  was  once  an  ideal  end, 
is  now  onW  a  step.  So  it  must  be  ever  where  so  grand  an  end  as 
immortalitv  is  to  be  striven  for.  The  sinkinu:  of  the  animal 
nature,  and  the  development  of  the  mind  to  such  a  point  that  the 
true  meaning  of  life  may  be  understood,  is  a  part  of  the  process 
of  human  evolutitm.  Civilization  may  be  regarded  as  little  more 
than  a  process  of  nature.  It  is  a  growing  i)rocess  of  certain  func- 
tions, which  before  had  lain  dormant.  The  time  had  not  arrived 
earlier  for  the  develoi)ment  of  these  functions.  Civilization  does 
not  mean  the  newspaper,  or  the  railroad  car,  or  the  telegraph,  or 
the  nineteenth  centurv  mode  of  life.     This  life,  with  all  its  con- 
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>ea,  improvements,  inventions  and  lu3:urics,  signiltes  Iheag 
i»:ntnl  development ;  &n  effort   to  realize  on  enitii,  it  might  hi 

id,  an  iinconsoiouB  idea  of  ftjture  happiness.  With  bucIi  t^po 
tics  of  a  perfect  life,  nc  arc  eliJl  fur  from  aclaptiog  onrscln 
I,,  .jcm,  and  great  mental  and  plivaioal  Htifferiug;  and  loss  are  Oi 
necessary  result.  As  civilisation  brings  into  daily  use  Hit  Itight 
powers  of  tiie  mind,  these  powers  ai'R  overtaxed  and  mtwt  si 
The  use  of  these  powers  menus  as  well,  a  new  and  peculiar  U 
the  physical  system,  the  nervous  system  in  particular. 

As  every  class  in  society  is  insliumenlal  in  establishing  u  g 
or  uatioual  type  of  chai'acter,  so  in  a  eommnnitv  great  or  a 
eacli  class  or  indiviilnal,  according  to  mental  nnd  bodily  c 
mcnt  and  social  {wsilioi),  will  be  alTected  by  the  civilizing  proceo. 
And,  as  rapid  civiliKution  is  the  most  pronounced  event  of  tbe 
present  age,  so  must  the  diseased  conditions,  resulting  fn>m  tlie 
destruction  of  the  materials  made  use  of  and  cost  one  side  by  it, 
in  its  rapid  course.  Income  especially  prominent. 

The  race-chafacter  of  the  population  is  another  influcDoe  wliidi 
has  exerted  a  markeii  effect  on  the  power  of  our  iwople,  as  a 
whole,  to  accept  our  modern  civilization.  In  the  centre  of  mt 
great  body  of  people,  representing  as  it  were  the  lirain  and  »otilaf 
our  ntitional  life,  we  Hnd  a  nucleus  of  Araericjins  retnining  many  ■ 
of  those  diiiractcrislics  wliich  lirst  onlillcd  them  to  the  name  of  "i 
"Americans,"  Groui>cd  around  them  are  large  numbers  of  variooi 
foreign  races, — the  Irish  coming  first,  then  Germans,  English  and 
others.  A  recent  paper  of  Foster  Pratt,  M.  D.,*  states  that,  in 
the  thirty  years  from  1620-1850,  2,200,000  immigrants  came  to 
this-  country.  In  the  latter  jear  the  total  population  was  2S,- 
1111,000,  and  he  tliiiilis  2.^-10,000  of  the  foreign  population  still 
remained  alive.  The  total  number  of  insane  was  15,610,  and  of 
theae  2,041)  wore  foreigners.  This  would  make  about  a  proportion 
of  one-tenth  of  foreigners  to  the  whole  po|)ulation,  and  a  propor- 
tion of  one-seventh  of  the  foreigners  insane.  Tbe  census  of 
1880,  which  was  much  more  c'omplete,  as  we  all  know,  than  that 
of  18.')0,  gave  a  total  i>o[iulaIioii  of  50,155,000;  the  number  of 
foivigu-liorn  being  G,C7D,000.  The  aggregate  number  of  the 
insane  was  then  yi,y'J7.  Of  tliese,  :iU,340  wore  foreign  bom.  It 
will  be  seen  by  these  figures,  that  a  iittle  less  than  oae-seventh  of 

•"Tliclncrcnupor  Iiwaiilly  in  the  l^iilleil  Stales:  IM  Caoics  aad  Soorcc*."  Bj 
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the  ix>pulatioD  furnished  nearly  one-third  of  the  insane.  In  1850, 
of  the  native  population,  there  was  1  insane  in  1,545,  and  of  the 
foreign-horn  1  in  l,09i.  In  1880,  of  the  native  popuhition,  there 
was  1  insane  in  6G2,  and  of  the  foreign-born,  1  in  250.  Tiie  aver- 
age proportion  of  insanity  for  native  whites,  including  the  whole 
United  States,  was,  in  1880,  1  in  618;  of  foreign  whites,  1  in 
250;  of  the  coloreil  races,  1  in  1,097;  while  the  total  average  for 
the  entire  country  was  1  in  545  ,VJ,. 

The  statistics  of  the  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Charity,  in 
1882-83,  are  a  confirmation  of  these  figures  of  Dr.  Pratt  for  the 
State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  latter  year  it  is  stated  that  the 
Massachusetts  hospitals  have  reported  on  the  parentage  of  3,414 
patients  admitted  during  the  last  four  years.  Of  these,  1,500 
were  of  American  parentage;  1,283  of  Irish  parentage,  and  181 
of  Canadian  parentage.  The  total  foreign  parentage  was  1,914. 
Thi«»  would  make  about  one-third  of  the  whole  to  be  of  Irish  pa- 
rentage, and  nearl}-  three-fifths  of  foreign  parentage.  These  figures 
especially  show  the  undue  proportion  of  insanity  among  recent 
immigrants  resident  in  Massachusetts ;  but  the}'  also  bear  out 
other  statements  as  to  the  excessive  proportion  of  insanity  in  our 
foreign  population.  The  Board  state  that  *'  the  same  proportion 
docs  not  yet  exist  among  the  accumulated  population  of  the  hos- 
pitals ;  but  a  few  years  hence  even  this  permanent  hospital  ix)pula- 
tion  will  show  a  majorit}*  of  persons  of  foreign  parentage,  and 
almost  as  many  of  Irijsh  as  of  Am6rican  descent." 

As  I  have  already  said,  and  as  we  sec  from  these  statistics,  the 
foreign  population  coming  to  our  shores  take  an  inil)ortant  place 
in  all  estimates  of  insanity  in  this  country,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
are  an  indirect  cause.  In  the  first  place,  we  receive  a  distinct 
paui)er  class,  who  have  been  in  such  a  condition  of  sullering  and 
want  in  the  old  countrv,  that  unless  Ihev  are  relieved  thev  will 
shorll}'  go  to  the  almshouse,  prison  or  lunatic  asylum.  This  class 
represents  the  most  degenerated  foreign  element,  and  becomes 
insane  in  a  greater  ratio  than  any  other.  By  reason  of  the  public 
care  bestowed  on  them,  their  lives  are  prolongeil,  and  they  live 
often  to  extreme  age,  largely  swelling  the  number  of  inmates  in 
our  various  institutions.  But  worse  than  this,  they  may  multiplv, 
and  have  a  numerous  progeny  who  are  born  with  the  parental 
defects  intensified,  and  in  their  turn  those  swell  the  ninnbor  of  our 
pauper  and  insane  classes.     Unlike  the  old  nations,  we  not  only 
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B  tlic  we.ik,  (liseasocl  and  iml^edlu  of  other  t'ountries,  I 
them  alive,  and  afford  them  oiipot-tiiaitioa  for  inereaaing  H 
ahevB. 

:  receive  nnotbcr  class  of  foroigiierB  who  caiiuut  clearly  be 
utiiieu  paupera.  yet  Ihey  bave  ht-en  only  partially  suoceasful  ia 
tliuir  own  country,  and  emigrate  ia  the  lio[>t!  of  bettering  tbclr 
condition.  Tiiey  are.  for  ttie  moat  part,  Imt  imperfectly  educatol, 
have  learned  no  regular  trade,  aud  so  far  as  obtatuing  occupatioB 

es,  are  lai^t'ly  dependent  on  accident.  They  leave  tbe  dd 
uitntry,  perliaps,  in  a  time  of  political  cxcitemeat  or  finuncial  d 
pressiou,  and  arrive  iu  larger  numbers  tlinn  are  jusriGed  by  tbk] 
need  of  latjorers  in  this  eountiy.  A.  certain  proportion  of  tl 
find  work  which  is  more  or  less  siiitiid  to  their  capacity.  Anotll 
portion  find  work  whieli  is  not  adapted  to  them,  and  irliich  in  tl 
end  must  be  relinquished,  either  from  physical  or  mental  diasbilt^ 
A  third  portion  find  almost  nothing  to  do,  niid  drift  about  ft 
one  place  to  another,  dependent  a  ]inrt  of  the  time  on  public  a 
This  whole  class,  as  1  have  said  before,  are  not  out-and-0 
paupers,  but  a  fair  number  of  them  are  destined  to  become  p 

A  third  class  of  foreigners  coming  to  our  shores  is  composed  O 
laborers,  artisans,  mechanics,  trades-peuple  and  farmers,  who  hkffl 
been  at  home  u  thriving,  industrious  and  respectable  Glement  b* 
the  community.  They  have  been  self-supporting,  and  n]iparpnlly 
able  to  live  under  the  onlinary  conditions  of  life  in  their  owa 
country,  though  the  very  fact  of  their  leaving  may  raise  a  pre- 
sumption that  they,  too,  may  be  lacking  in  stability.  Arriving 
here,  they  find  ready  occupation,  which  they  at  once  enter  upon, 
aud  are  apparently  on  the  rond  to  |)ermaiicnt  success,  as  well  as 
to  citizenship.  That  they  are  of  inestimable  sen'ice  in  dcvelopiag 
the  resources  of  the  country  no  one  can  doubt.  That  the  country 
might,  but  for  tlicm,  now  be  half  a  century  behind  in  the  material 
pruga'ss  she  has  made  is  also  ]M>ssible.  Aud  while  it  is  also  quite 
possible  that  native-born  Americans  wonhl  have  become  insane  ia 
lai^c  numbers  in  endeavoring  to  accomplish  the  results  whtcli  this 
foreign  labor  has  accomplished,  anil  perhaps  could  uever  have 
done  as  much,  it  is  op«'n  to  question  if  the  condition  of  our  popu- 
lation would  not  have  been  moi-e  natural  and  healthful  batl  W 
received  even  a  aiuallcr  number  of  Ibis  class  who  have  to  a  certain 
extent  forced  llic  material  development  of  the  country.  TheJ 
have  siipiilied  us  with  the  menus  of  accomplishing  gigantic  resnItJ 
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in  a  short  time ;  but,  it  is  not  unfair  to  Assume,  the  inventive 
capacity  of  tlie  American  has  been  stimulated  and  often  over- 
worked in  consequence  of  all  such  easily  accessible  foreign  labor. 

As  already  shown,  two  classes  of  our  foreign  population  would, 
under  any  circumstances,  be  prone  to  insnnit}'.  Taking  tiiem  as  a 
whole,  they  must  necessaril}'  meet  with  conditions  in  a  country 
like  ours,  whicH  will  produce  a  profound  impression  upon  them. 
They  come  with  the  inherited  habits  and  peculiarities,  and  it  may 
be  added,  in  many  cases,  with  the  weaknesses  of  tiieold  European 
nations.  They  are  unaccustomed  to  the  acquisition  of  money,  or 
tlie  holding  of  property.  They  have  never  iield  political  positions. 
Keligion  may  have  been  a  matter  of  form  or  tradition.  Their 
occupation  may  have  been  handed  down  for  generations.  Their 
general  education  is  deficient.  Their  very  vices  are  inherent  in 
the  particular  nation  to  which  they  belonged ;  dependent  on  the 
social  system,  as  well  as  on  the  type  of  character,  the  form  of 
religion,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  climate  of  that  country. 
Their  physical  condition  also  presents  important  modifications  and 
icliosyncrasies,  dependent  on  their  national  habits,  age,  occupa- 
tions, etc. 

Taking  the  foreigner  as  he  arrives  here,  then,  we  find  a  mixed 
type,  so  far  as  physical  condition  is  concerned.  If  we  examine 
his  mental  and  morar condition,  we  often  lind  him  narrow  in  his 
views,  little  used  to  independence  of  action  and  leaning  on  a 
higher  intelligence.  For  the  first  time  he  is  placed  upon  his  feet, 
and  hns  the  opi)ortunity  given  him  to  act  for  himself.  He  has  a 
chance  to  earn  large  wages,  buy  a  house,  educate  his  children, 
take  part  in  elections  and  hold  public  oflices.  If  he  embraces 
these  opportunities,  he  is  stimulated  to  work  as  he  never  did  before. 
And  furthermore,  his  brain  is  stimulated  and  receives  new  im- 
pressions and  ideas  which  were  before  unknown  to  it. 

While  all  these  things  may  only  be  influences  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, fiom  an  abstract  point  of  view,  in  the  instance  under  con- 
sideratiou  they  subject  the  individual  to  a  new  and  severe  strain. 
If  he  have  the  phyncal  strength,  the  mental  eqnii)oise,  and  the 
power  to  overcome  inherited  ancestral  and  national  vices  and 
weaknesses,  he  will  be  aided  and  benefited.  Otherwise  he  nuist 
go  to  the  wall,  degenerate  and  become  impoverished  or  insane. 
If  in  harmony  with  Lis  environment,  in  other  words,  he  gains 
mental  strength  and  vigor,  otherwise  he  loses  what  he  originally 
possessed. 


u  lire  many  minor  coasulerationa  nhich  incrense  Ihp  (\ 

,   of  the  foreigner  in  bis  altempt  to  mnaliraniftle  with  a 

;       lie,  and  wliich  ol'  fourae,  coiTespondingly  increase  tlie  mcntJ^ 

I,        1.     One  of  liiC3P  is  tiic  changing  of  the  liuliits  of  living.  »!• 

,.nd  drinking.     These  habits  luuat  be  elianged  in  n<w>nliuiM 

our  climate,  form  of  occupations,  etc.,  otherwise  the  inili- 

■nl  must  suffer.     Drinking  and  smoking  cnnnot  be  todnlgdliD 

as       y  were  in  the  mother  countrj-,  nitbont  danger  of  i)hj8i«l 

ana  often   mental    impairment.     The    Ictsticneit  opftortdniliM  f« 

recreation  also  often  act  injuriously  on  the  foreigner.     The  Ml* 

ration  from  iiltl  seeneB  and  assoeiates  removes  a  quieting  and  pcai'f- 

ful  influence  on  his  mind.     Even  learning  tlie  English  language  i) 

a  source,  in  some  cases,  of  anxiety  and  consequent  mental  sinuo. 

In  the  second  generation   the  foreigner  has  already  hegnn  to 
adapt  himself  to  tlie  life  he  findu  here,  and  is  less  seriously  uted 
on  liy  tlinse  new  conditions  trliich  are  of  minor  iniportanM.    B>  • 
now  presents  a  modified  ty^te  of  what  ho  pKvionsly  was.    Bfa 
must  have,  of  course,  by  rigiit  of  inheritance,  moat  of  the  ri; 
habits,  manners  and  customs  of  his  parents,  as  well  m 
liarities  of  the  race  to  which  be  belongs,     lint  he  alsrj  inherits  ll 
experienoe  of  tlie  new  surroundings,  which  his  part-Die  have  a 
unconsciously  acquired.      Ue  has  the  ndvsntiige,  also,  of  h 
boi-n  in  the  country  which  he  is  to  inhnbif,  and  lliij-i  U  nlileto^ 
adapt  himself  to  liis  environment  from  the  very  first,  and  st  t 
time  wlicn  his  mind  is  in  a  normal  and  impressionable  conditton. 

Unfortunately  onr  foreign  population,  who  are  often  so  pooriy 
adapted  to  struggle  with  the  new  life  of  the  country,  are  placed 
ill  mniiy  of  the  positions  where  the  iuHuences  are  the  worst  for 
tlicir  mental  vijjor.  They  are  expected  to  do  the  hardest  maDoal 
lalior  of  almost  all  kiiid^,  and  consequently  suffer  groat  exposure. 
Tliey  form  the  bulk  of  the  operatives  in  tiie  mills,  and  are  the 
greatest  immediate  sufferers  in  cotisetjucnee  of  financial  depressioii. 
As  servmits  in  families  they  are  often  overworked,  and  by  lack  of 
discipIiiiG  anil  proper  example,  Iciirn  habits  and  customs  wlii:^ 
make  them  both  uimtalile  and  vicious.  They  live  in  the  most  nn- 
sanitaiy  dwellings.  They  are  ollen  frequ fillers  of  the  loTcrt 
drinking  places,  and  in  other  wnys  are  snIIVrers  ft-om  many  of  the 
worst  c-vce-ses  of  American  iilu.  Jn  time,  correctives  aiid  cei"" 
pensatioiis  may  !i]>pear,  aiui  do  appear  for  these  evils;  but  »l 
prct-L'til  llie  lesult  is  iucieai^ed,  and,  I  fear,  increasing  iusauity. 
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Another  of  the  very  im ;5ortant  general  influences  in  producing 
insanity  is  hereditary  predisposition.  It  has  been  customar}',  in 
some  quarters,  of  late  years,  to  overlook  or  undervalue  the  fre- 
quency of  this  casual  element.  I  find,  for  instance,  in  my  series 
of  24,523  cases,  but  2]  per  cent,  ascribed  to  this  cause.  I  regard 
it  as  an  error  to  place  heredit}'  in  a  table  of  causes,  as  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  there  is  merely  an  inherited  predisposition,  ahd 
not  a  simple  and  direct  connection  between  the  cause  and  effect. 
The  idea  that  the  percentage  of  heredity  conveys  to  m}'  mind  is 
this, —  that  many  of  the  insane  person's  familj'  were  insane,  and 
hence  the  hereditary'  element  was  the  most  conspicuous  one.  In 
my  own  ol)servation  of  cases  I  have  not  failed  to  find,  in  at  least 
fifty  per  cent.,  some  clear  evidence  of  inherited  tendencies  playing 
a  part  as  an  element  of  the  cause  of  the  attack.  Not  that  insanity* 
is  inherited  directly  ^  such,  but  well-marked  inherited  tendencies, 
capable  of  development  into  mental  impairment,  I  have  found  in 
the  frequency  I  mention.  On  a  casual  acquaintance  with  these 
cases,  these  tendencies  were  not  prominent ;  in  some  they  were 
not  discovered  for  a  time,  but  as  m}*  opportunities  for  tracing  back 
the  antecedents  of  the  cases  increased  they  gradually  came  to  the 
surface.     Maudslc}'  saj's*  : — 

"  What  is  the  exact  proportion  of  cases  in  which  some  degree  or  kind  of 
hereditary  predisposition  exists,  must  needs  be  an  unprofitable  discussion,  in 
view  of  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of  the  inquiry ;  suffice  it  to  say  broadly 
that  the  most  carelul  researches  agree  to  fix  it  as  certainly  not  lower  than  one- 
fourth,  probably  as  high  as  one-half,  possibly  as  high  even  as  three-fourths." 

A  French  writer,  Ribot,t  has  said  that  "  heredity  is  that  bio- 
logical law  by  which  all  beings  endowed  wuth  life  tend  to  repeat 
themselves  in  their  descendants ;  the  conditions  .  .  .  grow  more 
and  more  complex  in  proportion  as  we  ascend  from  the  vegetable 
world  to  the  higher  animals  and  thence  to  man."  Every  quality 
And  attribute  of  either  mind  or  bod}'  is  capable  of  transmission 
more  or  less  directly.  Even  the  slightest  physical  peculiarities 
descend  in  both  man  and  animals  from  one  generation  to  another. 
Some  of  these  peculiarities  are  modified  and  disappear,  in  the 
course  of  time,  under  the  influence  of  cross-breeding,  or  inter-mar- 
riage, or  surrounding"^.  lUjt  if  the  conditions  are  favorable,  a 
siniiUir  type  will  descend.     The  Jews  are  often  cited   as  a  nation 

•Patliology  of  Mind, 
t  Heredity :  by  Th.  Ribot. 
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for  manj'  ccuturies   tlio   same  phjsical   and    mcDttl 

».     Ami  tliis  can  he  accounted  for  in  part  by  certain 

larities,  unltnown  in  any  otiier  people.     Kcuan  JH  quoI«d 

IS  saying  that  "the  Semitic  race  has  never  unilcrst 

I  in  the  sense  we  apply  to  the  word  ;  no  great  urgXDJ 

J,  uo  pnblic  spirit  are  found  in  ita  bosom.    Tlio  questioal 

racy,   democracy  and   reudnliam,  wliicli  ooiietitiite  ti» 

"ct  of  Indo-European  history,  have  no  menning  for  tlK 

■ace."     Hei-edity  has,  however,  exerted  n  baleful  tiillaeuee 

on  "iab  race,  Hihot  states,  by  sowing  Ibe  seeds  of  fwitj 

nil  orders,  tlie  reanlts  of  intermarriage.     The  numbrr 

acaf-tiiutcB  is  enoiTdous.     Idiocy  and  mental  alienation 

riKitient. 

it  lias  shown  the  inheritance  or  like  qualities  of  mind  in 

iiiiie9  of  poets,  painters,  men  of  science,  statesmen  and  eoldioill- 

I  Galton,  in  his  work  on  Hereditary  Genius,  ffeirly  proves  thil 

men  of  note  in  England  have  had  remarkable  fathers  to  the  cxteot 

of  thirly-one  |ier  cent.  ;  brothers  to  the  extent  of  forty-one  p« 

cent. ;    sons   forty-eight   [jer   cent, ;    grandfathers   scventuon  p«t, 

cent.,  etc. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  L.  Diigdnic  of  New  York,  in  hia  elaborate 
widely  quoted  [taiior  on  the  "  Julies  Family,"  has  also  shown 
remarkable  tendency  of  ancestral  traits  to  transmit  themselves, 
under  favorable  circninstanccs,  to  one  generation  after  anotlier. 
Among  the  concluBions  he  airives  at  are  these  :  WLerc  the  organ- 
ization is  struc-tn rally  modified,  as  in  idiocy,  insanity,  and  many 
diseases,  the  heredity  is  the  preiloniinating  fact  in  determining  tbe 
career.  Tlic  tendency  of  heredity  is  to  pLX>iiuce  an  environmeal 
which  perpetuates  that  heredity.  The  environment  tends  to 
produce  habits  which  may  become  hereditary,  and  esiiecially  so  in 
pauperism  and  licentiousness. 

From  tlic  above  qiiotntioiis  it  will  be  seen  how  Berio:is  and  im- 
l>ortant  a  part  heredity  may  play  in  every  case  of  insanitj, 
although,  as  I  have  stated,  a  tolerably  direct  relation  cannot  be 
traced  in  more  than  ono-half  of  those  passing  under  ordinsir 
observation.  A  child  from  e.irly  age  comes  under  the  influence  of 
inherited  traits.  In  Ids  sentiments,  emotions,  feelings,  lie  is 
reproducing  the  experience  of  those  wlio  have  gone  before.  If  bo 
iuhcrita  strength  of  body  and  character,  he  has  a  surplus  wbich 
can  be  drawn  on  to  resist  or  overcome  the  obstacles  that  oppose 
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his  progress,  and  fit  him  for  the  strain  of  adult  life ;  the  environ- 
ment of  insanity  may  exert  an  unfavorable  influence  on  him,  but, 
unless  the  circumstances  are  unusualh'  aggravated,  he  will  be  ai)t 
to  pass  on  to  old  age,  dying  from  intercurrent  disease,  or  from 
natural  causes.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  transmitted  to  him 
mental  or  bo<lily  defects,  he  feels  their  influence  very  earl}*  in 
life,  and,  unless  very  judiciously  educated,  the  neurotic  or  insane 
temi)erament  will  probably  develop  itself.  There  is  the  constant 
undercurrent  of  mental  irritability,  ever  present,  and  unfavorable 
surroundings  gradually  strengthen  the  stream,  and  bring  it  nearer 
the  surface.  The  difficulty  with  a  bad  heredity  is,  that  it  is  so 
little  understood.  The  whole  subject  of  mental  phenomena  is 
naturally  shrouded  in  darkness,  and  we  consequently'  do  but  little, 
in  most  cases,  to  counteract  bad  inherited  tendencies,  which  are 
often  not  developed  early,  though  they  are  at  work  in  helping  to 
form  habits,  or  ways  of  thinking  and  living.  Even  with  a  conscious 
desire  on  the  part  of  parents  to  counteract  bad  inherited  traits,  it 
ma}'  be  impossible  for  them  to  do  so, — each  child  being  made  up 
of  a  combination  of  qualities  inherited  from  both  parents,  which 
are  beyond  their  powers  of  comprehension.  These  qualities  react 
on  each  other  in  a  manner  that  was  hardly  supposable  f  ix>m  the 
known  data,  and  the  result  will  be  a  character  quite  unlike  that 
going  before.*  Then,  as  Mr.  Dugdale  has  said,  the  environment 
is  often  but  little  more  than  a  continuance  of  the  heredity,  and 
fosters  and  develops  the  defects  which  a  very  diflPerent  environment 
might  modify  or  destroy. 

The  social  environment,  as  it  might  be  called,  is  especially  apt 
to  act  from  the  beginning  and  continuously,  through  many  years. 
Thus,  if  a  child  is  born  in  poverty,  or  pauperism,  he  labors  under 
a  depressing  or  devitalizing  influence  which  comes  into  most  of  the 
acts  of  his  daily  life.  lie  cannot  get  the  ordinary  nourishment  or 
clothing  that  he  requires  ;  his  higher  tastes  must  lie  sacri(iced  ;  he 
loses  the  refuiing  and  healthful  influence  of  pleasures  derived  from 
nature  ;  he  has  but  little  of  a  cheerful  and  helpful  home  influence. 
He  is  hardened  and  narrowed  in  his  views  of  life,  and  easilv  rebels 
against  society,  degenerating  perhaps  into  a  criminal,  or  seeking 
forgetfulness  of  his  hardships  in  drink  and  the  indulgcMicc  of 
small  vices.     This  environment  is  the  common  one  to  large  num- 

•  A  l>etter  iinderi^taiuliiip;  of  the  laws  of  heredity  would  nmkc  it  easier  to  coiupre- 
heud  what  sort  of  a  character  we  might  cxi>ect  iii  most  cases. 
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of  pf  sons,  find  one  petciiliarly  favorable  to  the  dcvelopnont 
.nberltcd  parental  or  ancestral  defects-  As  tlie  social  eiiriroi]- 
I     ij       >Te9,  its  influence  is  cseitod  more  in  the  direction  of  ■ 

-cat  heredity  and  envii'onmeiit.  oIbo,  liave  n  rer}-  close  con- 

-  nnd  this  environment  can  be  more  easilj-  appreciated  wl 

lian  either  a  moral  or  a  social  one.     If  a  child  iulierita 

laeucj  to  insanil  J  directly;  it  ix  easily  uodcrstood  and  can  be 

ected.     The  snnic  is  tnie  of  a  neurotic  tendency.     Int^-mper- 

-uce,  consnmption,  syphilis,  scrofula,   apoplexy.   Iieart   tlisuue, 

ut,  are  physical  diseases,  all  capable  of  transmission,  and,  in*' 
airectly,  under  favoring  snrroundings.  or  by  reason  of  sabstitutin' 
inetamorpliosis.  prone  to  appear  in  the  form  of  insanity,  'Diwr 
presence  is  a  fact  easily  understood,  and  their  reappeivrnDce  cut,, 
to  a  certain  extent,  be  guarded  against  by  early,  careful  and  coo* 
tinnouB  precautions. 

From  these  brief  remarks,  it  will  be  seen  bow  conetantly  licredity 
presents  itself  in  every  relation  of  life.  We  cannot  osca|>e  from  itt 
and  it  is  therefore  better  for  us  to  endeavor  to  appreciate  il,  an 
profit  by  the  experience  it  imparts  to  ns. 

Education,  ttiough  usually  not  a  direct  cause  of  insanity,  ifl  • 
often  misapplied  that  it  is  responsible  for  the  occurrence  of  muip 
cases  of  insanity.  It  should  be  a  restraining,  a  retarding  influence, 
to  guide  ns  along  the  pntlis  that  lead  away  from  insanity,  but  often 
it  leaves  this  out  of  account  altogether.  Alaudsley  says,  in  refer- 
ence to  education  ;  *  — 

"Ni^xt  in  imporlnncc  lo  the  iiiburn  mitiirr.  ia  tli(?  acquired  nulurc  which* 
person  owes  li>  liie  education  nnd  irninin^;  not  atone  (othe  educalinn  which  li 
called  learninK,  but  to  that  doveloimient  of  cliaracler  which  haa  been  erokni 
by  the  conditions  of  life." 

He  adds  that  tlie  statititics  of  hinntic  hospitals  ivhich  show  bow 
many  persons  of  education  liavo  become  insane,  are  of  no  value 
whatever,  uulil  we  agree  upon  what  sh.ill  constitute  a  good  eduo- 

For  convenicr.re,  etlueation  may  be  divided  into  moral  and  tchooi 
ednc-ition.  The  former,  wliieh  wo  often  forget  to  call,  or  eveD 
regard  as  eilncallon,  is  tnucli  tlic  more  impoitant.  It  begins  a 
soon  as  the  child  is  old  enougli  to  comprehend  what  is  said  to  him, 
jiocs  on  through  Ihe  school  yeiirs   in  combination  with  the  school 

•ralliologjrof  Mind. 
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instraction,  and  ends,  in  one  sense,  when  the  individual  assumes 
all  responsibility  and  control  over  bis  own  actions.  From  another 
point  of  view,  it  may  be  continued  through  life.  It  is  this  form  of 
education  which  is  neglected  among  all  classes,  and  especially 
among  those  who  need  it  the  most.  We  may  have  had,  in  earlier 
years,  much  moral  instruction  of  a  strait-laced,  puritanical  charac- 
ter, favoring  an  abstract  system  of  morals,  rather  than  a  practical 
method  of  living  a  better,  more  uprigiit  and  healthful  life  under  the 
conditions  to  which  we  were  exposed.  But  a  true  moral  education 
should  embrace  a  study  of  the  physical  conditions  peculiar  to 
children  and  young  people.  The  instincts,  feelings,  habits  and 
tendencies  should  all  be  thoroughl}-  examined,  due  attention  being 
paid  to  the  morbid  tendencies  as  well.  And  the  formation  of 
character,  both  from  a  mental  and  moral  point  of  view,  should  be 
carefully  considered.  The  latter  is  a  difficult  subject,  but  worthy 
of  deei)  tiiought.  I  do  not  underestimate  the  efforts  that  are  made 
at  the  present  day  to  understand  better  the  characters  and  physi- 
cal and  moral  needs  of  young  children.  But  I  have  often  seen 
children  lacking  in  self-control,  correct  habits  of  thought  and  a 
proper  appreciation  of  their  duties  to  society.  I  have  also  seen 
young  people  ignorant  of  the  value  of  money,  and  others  who  were 
unable,  because  of  early  education,  to  struggle  persistently  and 
successfully  for  their  own  support  or  that  of  their  families.  There 
are  many  3'oung  women  unfitted  to  become  wives  or  mothers, 
owing  to  improper  moral  training  ;  and  many  young  people  enter 
the  marriage  relation,  almost,  if  not  quite,  ignorant  of  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  growing  out  of  it.  It  is  but  too  well  known 
that  much  misery,  unhappiness,  ill-hoalth  and  insanity  are  the  out- 
come of  married  life,  and-  it  is  undeniable  that  the  result,  in  many 
cases,  would  have  been  viMy  dilforent  had  the  early  training  been 
more  judicious  and  discriminating. 

By  school  educatiou^  I  mean  book-learning  more  particularly, 
though  the  moral  element,  as  before  remarked,  can  never  be  lell 
out  of  sight.  The  study  of  books  alone  should  not  lead  to  insanity, 
but  owing  to  defective  systems  of  school  and  college  education,  a 
large  number  6f  cases  of  insanity  from  over-study  and  over-appli- 
cation have  been  reported.  A  general,  rather  than  an  individual 
standard  is  often  adopted,  which  is  too  exacting  for  certain  pupils. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  girls,  who  are  physically  more  impression- 
able than  boys  duiing  the  school  years,  and  break  down  under  a 
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^        B8  strain.     It  is,  iionever,  often  oot  tbe  school  systent'l 
^  IS  rej]>on9ible  for  such  casus,  but  Ihe  lives  led  nnd  < 

by  the  parents  nt  boine.     This  is  of  siicb  an  cxiti*ting  | 
compuialively  little  atrengtb   reiuaina  tor  Uie  pursif  i 
;  ui    B>    ool  sttulius,  that  shoiikl  be  healthrul.     Unly  tbo  othtf  .1 
I  successful  teacJier  of  a  young  ladies'  school  com|ilftlDetl  of  1 

'it  sdiool  hours  nnd  the  long  vacnlioiis.     She  sail!    that  b 
laigely  lost  the  habit  of  persistent,  h»ni  sluH}-  ctnri»g  tin  ] 
I  uiuuths'  siimincr  vuealion.    TJie  snucociling  work  would  bo  { 
I  in  It  spasmodic,  nervous,  restlcps  uinnner,  ratber  thau  after  a  \ 
~ieinatic  plan ;   much  notild  bo    t^rgotten.  ami  much  only  balf  < 
st  She  tbotight  thai  i  ;  importance  was  now  attndied  ■ 

^.,..il  exercise  or  recreaiLuu.     Tbei-e  seamett  lo  her  to  Iw  a 
1         li  tun)  physical  "  Babbiuess,"  as  she  called  it,  in  lier  pupilf, 
ups  a  reaction  after  the  severity  of  discipline  in  former  yean. 
spite  of  the  long  vacations,  etc.,  many  of  ber  pupils  broke  down 
n  nervous  exhaustion.     She  especially  regretted  that  baliits  of 
persistent,  syslemntic  work  were  not  formed  at  school,  ae  eucb 
habits  were  very  valuable  in  after  life. 

A  special  study  should  be  maile  in  schools  of  the  laws  of  boallh, 
and  the  peculiarities  and  lemlencios  of  every  child  should  rcreivc 
.  careful  attention,  even  iu  public  schools.  There  should  be,  AirtheTr  | 
a  definite  system  of  moral  cthifntion,  cxtendin-T  even  lo  Ibi'  liiimu- 
life,  and  parents  and  teachers  shouhl  be  on  the  roost  fricDdly  and 
sympathetic  terms.  The  teachers  themselves  are  sufierers  from 
our  method  of  school  education,  a.  comparatively  large  number 
breaking  down  physically  or  mentally.  Many  suffer  from  nervous 
exhaustion,  and  a  certain  proportion  lieconie  patients  ia  lunatic 
hospitals.  In  England,  the  number  of  governesses  eateriag  asy- 
lums, has  been  noticeable. 

It  is  very  clear  that  occupation  must  have  an  im|}Oi-taDt  bearing 
on  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of  every  individual.  The 
cxamina'iou  of  hospital  rei>orts  helps  to  throw  light  od  the 
apparent  oounection  betneen  tlic  form  of  emptoymeat  and  mental 
disease,  Init  these  statistics  must  be  accepted  with  tlie  limitations 
already  indicated.  If  we  take  a  country  lunatic  hospital,  we  shall 
find  laige  numbers  of  farmers,  or  farm  laborers,  and  the  various 
members  of  their  families,  contributing  to  the  hospital  population. 
The  number  is  piOi>ortioualely  large,  when  we  consider  the  natural 
and  healthful  character  of  llie  f;<rmcr's  emptoymeat.     The  actual 
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relative  proportion  of  insanity,  however,  is  greater  in  the  city  than 
country,  as  it  should  properly  be.  The  farmer's  life,  in  New  Eng- 
land, is  often  a  hard  one  (it  being  up-hill  work  to  make  both  ends 
meet),  and  it  may  also  be  a  life  with  little  to  arouse,  stimulate,  or 
occupy  the  mind.  Out-door  work  is  healthful,  but  the  farmer's 
food  is  often  of  iX)or  quality  ;  he  pays  little  attention  to  the  rules 
of  health,  and  is  the  victim  of  dyspepsia,  rlRMimatism  and  other 
physical  ailments.  The  farmer's  wife  is  sometimes  an  indoor  slave, 
working  day  and  night  to  accomplish  her  tasks,  and  getting  little 
fresh  air  or  exercise.  She  also  suffers  from  lack  of  society,  and 
the  consequent  friction  against  iier  neighbor's  wife,  which  helps  to 
keep  her  bright  and  interested  in  the  world  outside  herself.  While 
the  farmer's  life  lacks  tlie  temptations  and  opportunities  for  indul- 
gence in  vice,  peculiar  to  the  city,  it  is  admirably  calculated  to 
foster  self-introspection,  and  a  melancholy  broo<liug  over  the  mis- 
fortunes and  8orr9ws  which  daily  present  themselves. 

Among  the  working  classes,  there  is  none,  perhaps,  more  exposed 
to  tlie  favoring  conditions  of  mental  disease  than  factory  opera- 
tives. The  work  is  in  itself  confining,  monotonous  and  often 
arduous.  Some  of  it  is  poorly  paid,  and  it  is  done  largely  by  girls 
and  young  chihlren.  The  buildings  in  which  it  is  done  arc  often 
situated  and  arranged  without  regard  to  sanitary  conditions. 
Worst  of  all,  the  amount  of  work  required  is  dependent  on  the 
condition  of  the  market,  which  in  turn  is  dependent  on  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  financial  world,  as  well  as  the  success  of  the 
crops.  A  period  of  financial  depression  is  sure  to  lead  to  much 
hardship  and  sutleriug,  by  reason  of  a  greater  or  less  number 
of  the  operatives  being  thrown  suddenly  out  of  employment.  In 
England  particularly,  but  also  to  a  large  exteiijt  in  this  country, 
l)ersons  of  this  class  arc  subject  to  some  of  the  smaller  vices,  and 
especially  given  to  int<'mi)erance.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of 
Dr.  Yellowlees  of  the  Glamorgan  Asylum,  who  says  that  the 
number  of  male  operatives  admitted  to  his  asylum  during  a  pro- 
longed strike,  was  only  one-half  the  number  admitted  in  ordinary 
times,  I  am  not  inclined  to  draw  the  inference  that  lack  of  employ- 
ment and  of  monev  are  conducive  to  mental  health.  I  should  infer 
the  cH>ntrary  from  my  own  observation.  The  less  the  occupation, 
the  more  poverty  and  domestic  suffering  and  anxiety,  I  should  say, 
would  develop  mental  and  moral  weaknesses,  and  if  sulllciently 
prolonged,  be  sure  to  end  in  a  large  percentage  of  cases  of  mental 
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,     In  EDglnnd,  Dr.  Tuke  quotes  Dr.  Fei^wBon,  who 
.—     factory  liibor  in  itself  does  not  act  prejudicially.  Ilw 
'  Ibe  mills  linviiig  been  miidi  improveil  in  recent  years; 
■I  >  iiiclulgence  io  elitnulaiits  nnd  smoking  acts  very  iDJuii- 

irii  i>Ui  pnrciits  and  children.  Largo  ininibers  of  woines  1 
1  t»>.plo^<.-d  in  the  mills,  nlio  must  ttnfTcr  nt  all  xgcs  from  [ilnw'-'J 
^  \\a       niiU,  if  mothers,  tlicir  children  oiList  also  sul&r  is  i 

ini^d  clnss  of  mercbanla.  meclionics  ami  artisans  who  cony  ] 

,'ipul  ]iart  of  the  business  of  the  country,  represent  UW  1 

I  111  Buiic  18  a  well-organised  mental  constito*-  J 

1  IB  i;u.,cerned.     'iuey  |. as  a    igli  degree  of  average  liilellH  * 

',  without  escessive  refinement  or  sensitivcnc^B  on    Ih 

,  or  ignorance  and  diiluess  on     le  other.     We  have  n  Hglil  to 

lect  a  high  degree  of  mental  stti  ility  from  this  class  and  aro 
uut  disappointed.  It  ie  this  class  which  is  the  most  decidedly 
American,  and  nhich  finds  itself  placed  in  comparative  Iiaraioay 
with  its  surroundings.  It  has  few  bad  nnliouul  habits  to  unlvum, 
and  is  already  a  part  of  the  institnlions  of  the  country.  The  rott- 
less  entrgj'  and  fertility  of  resource  with  which  the  membere  of 
this  class  are  endowed,  may  carry  them  beyond  the  limits  of 
discretion,  bonevcr,  and  they  breakdown  from  overwork,  biisineM 
anxietj',  etc.  They  are  also  subject  to  frequent  reverses,  incideot 
to  the  new  and  untried  conditions  of  life  and  business,  peculiar  to 
a  large,  rich  and  recently  settled  country,  and  find  in  sudden  and 
unexpected  loss  of  fortune,  a  not  infrequent  source  of  mental  strain 
leading  to  eventual  insanity. 

In  legaid  to  the  learned  ijrofessions,  very  little  can  be  positively 
said  ;  though,  without  doubt,  the  exacting  demands  of  these  pn>- 
fessious,  with  the  frequent  difficulty  of  oblniniug  remnnerative 
work,  and  a  poor  physical  fonudalion  to  work  upon,  render  the 
occurrence  of  insanity  a  frequent  probability.  Xotwithstanding 
that  hospital  statistics  often  lend  to  wrong  inferences,  they  are 
always  interesting  and  instructive.  If  we  look  at  the  table  of 
occupations  of  patients  admitted  into  the  Fennsylvania  Hospital, 
of  which  the  late  Dr.  Kirkhride  was  superintendent,  we  find  that, 
of  4,5.17  male  patients  admitted  in  forty-one  years,  488  wera 
farmers,  437  nuTchants,  100  physicians,  107  lawyers,  and  56 
clergymen.  The  number  of  fiirmcrs  and  nierchants,  at  first  sight, 
nppenre  small.     Tlie   farmers,   however,  would  have  been  more 
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numerous  in  a  public  institution  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the 
merchants  represent  strictly  only  persons  doing  a  purely  mercan- 
tile business.  Other  hospital  superintendents,  perhaps,  would  not 
have  separated  druggists,  manufacturers,  jewellers,  grocers,  con- 
fectioners, and  persons  of  even  more  humble  business  callings, 
from  the  general  class  of  merchants.  The  leawied  professions,  at 
first  sight,  appear  to  figure  somewhat  prominently, —  a  fact  largely 
explained,  however,  by  the  proximity  of  the  hospital  to  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  as  well  as  by  its  private  character*,  and  the  high 
reputation  of  its  suporiutendent.  Taking  the  whole  number  of 
male  patients,  the  proportion  is  not  smalK  and  certainly  enough  to 
show  that  members  of  the  learned  professions  are,  Hko  all  other 
classes  of  the  community,  apt  to  break  down  under  a  severe  mental 
and  physical  strain.  The  number  of  students  breaking  down  and 
becoming  insane,  and  who  would  otherwise  enter  the  learned 
professions,  should  also  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  insanity  in  this  class,  and  fortunately  Dr.  Kirkbride's 
tables  enable  us  to  do  this.  We  find  86  students  :  23  students  of 
medicine,  12  of  law  and  14  of  divinity,  or  a  total  of  135  students. 
If  we  add  these  to  the  2G3  members  of  tiie  medical,  legal  and 
clerical  professions,  we  find  that,  out  of  4,557  of  Dr.  Kirkbride*s 
patients,  398  were  fairly  entitled  to  belong  to  the  so-called  learned 
professions. 

If  we  wish  to  regard  another  picture,  we  can  turn  to  the  Fifteenth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Connecticut  Hospital  for  the  Insane.  We 
find  from  this,  that  in  fifteen  years  1,114  men  were  admitted, 
among  whom  there  were  1  clergyman,  5  physicians,  2  lawyers  and 
1  student,  or  a  total  of  8.  This  would  make  a  percentage  of  less 
than  one,  while  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  the  percentage 
exceeds  nine  !  The  deception  of  figures  is  clearly  shown  by  these 
instances. 

In  every  hospital  report  there  is  always  a  ver\'  appreciable  num- 
ber put  down  under  the  head  of  vo  occv2}aiion.  These  figures  are 
usually  quite  misleading,  for  many  patients  who  have  had  an  occu- 
pation in  early  life,  or  iu  prosperous  times,  but  have  been  out  of  it 
for  years,  on  entrance  to  the  hospital  give  the  old  calling  as  their 
present  emi)loyment.  The  number  is  always  large,  however,  who 
are  found  to  have  no  employment,  there  being  77  out  of  1,114 
males  admitted  into  the  Connecticut  Hospital  in  fifteen  years. 
Out  of  Dr.  Kirkbride*s  4,557  male  admissions,  there  were  GG5  with 
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ions.     The  absence  of  occupntiou  in  thia  litr^e  pmpop 

ol  L^es,  indicates  the  Bci-ioiia  canscqiK-nci^s  of  Ihe  liu;k  uf 

ivmpnt,     WLile  a  small  niiniher  of  [icople  of  cullivBtwl  tnsttji 

le  numerous  resources  of  art.  science  and  tnoncy.  can 

iiiit  t  regular  occupation,  as  a  rule,  the  native  American  cr 

me  reside    t  foreigner  is  out  of  place  unless  systeinallcaHy  cnij>loye<t 

at  some  kind  of  busiaess,  trade  or  profession.     Lack  of  employ* 

ment  is  oflen  an  indication  of  mental  incapwcily  or  feeblonesa, 

and  is  deraoraliaing  under  any  circumstances  of  ordinary  bodilj 

health.     Nothing  is  better  for  the  mind  than  l!ie  steady  Btraiii  of  a 

roper  occupation,  and  this  should  always  be  insisted  on, 

I  have  t^kcn  no  note  of  tlie  number  of  unoccupied  women,  at  the 
larger  part  of  those  clasailied  as  having  no  occupation  often  hato 
some  modified  form  of  euiployn  it  home,  and  it  is  more  dilQcull 
to  settle  on  what,  in  many  cas.Lo,  lould  be  reganleil  as  irmplnj- 
ment  for  women.  As  women  take  up  more  of  the  kinds  of  work 
now  monopolized  by  men,  this  will  become  an  easier  mutter,  io 
this  connection,  it  ia  iulereatiug  to  learu.  from  the  last  EngU&h 
oensus,  that  the  number  of  women  working  in  the  fidda  liail 
diminiahcfl  from  378,7UO,  in  ISCl,  to  64,000,  ia  18Hl,nn<l  tlw 
number  of  women  engaged  in  professional  callings  increased  from 
96,000,  in  18G1,  to  106,000,  ia  1881. 

As  I  have  said  under  tiie  head  of  cducntinn.  ninny  yonn^  people 
enter  into  the  marriage  relation  with  little  or  no  idea  of  its  peealiar 
conditions.  They  may  have  lived  at  home  and  have  observed,  i» 
they  supposed,  the  conduct  of  married  i)eoplc,  and  yet  have  very 
little  knowledge  on  the  subject.  It  is  not  desirable  that  tbey 
shouhl  know  all  the  trials  and  limitations  of  married  life,  hut  they 
should  be  fitted,  unconsciously,  if  |)ossil>le,  for  the  marriage  slate 
in  some  ways,  and  they  should  be  made  to  realize  its  seriousness, 
and  the  need  of  entering  into  an  engagement  with  a  feeling  of 
future  responsibility.  Marriage  must,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
a  certain  extent,  be  a  matter  of  accident,  but  wise  teachings  and 
careful  guidance,  will  form  and  develop  the  judgment  so  that  it 
will  be  less  liable  to  error.  Certain  customs  can  be  established  bv 
society,  which  will  partially  obviate  some  of  the  present  dangers  of 
marriage.  For  instance,  a  fair  condition  of  mcntcl  and  bodily 
stH'iiglh  should  be  a  pre-reqnisite,  and  no  man  or  woman  should 
ultiuiatcly  be  allowed  to  marry  unless  hc.ilthy.  Many  of  the  most 
serious  bodilj'  diseases  are  constantly  transmitted  by  marriages 
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that  8bouUl  never  have  been  allowed,  and  the  transmission  of 
moral  and  mental  pecnliarities,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  are 
many  and  complicated.  Such  are  the  effects  upon  the  offspring. 
Upon  the  married  pair  themselves,  idiosyncrasies,  mental  and 
physical  defects,  lack  of  business  capacity,  etc.,  must  react  in- 
juriously. 

One  of  Dr.  Kirkbride's  tables,  in  his  Forty-first  Annual  Report, 
shows  the  following  in  regard  to  the  civil  condition  of  8,480 
patients  admitted:  2,220  males,  and  1,618  females,  or  a  total  of 
3,838,  were  single;  2,094  males,  and  1,821  females,  or  a  total  of 
3,915,  were  married;  484  were  widows,  and  243  were  widowers. 
As  far  as  these  figures  go,  we  should  infer  that  while  the  totals  of 
each  sex  admitted  to  lunatic  hospitals,  single  and  married,  are 
about  the  same,  more  single  men  become  insane  than  married  men, 
and  more  married  women  than  single  women.  Widows  might 
naturally  be  expected  to  enter  lunatic  hospitals  in  larger  num))er8 
than  widowers,  because  of  the  increased  struggle  for  existence  to 
which  they  would  be  exposed  after  the  death  of  their  husbands. 
Dr.  Earle  has  come  to  this  conclusion.  He  finds  a  close  approxi- 
mation between  the  numbers  of  the  single  and  married  of  both 
sexes  admitted  to  lunatic  hospitals.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  think  the 
chances  of  insanity  greater  in  celibates  than  in  married  men,  and 
regard  celibacy  as  a  predisposing  cause.  Consanguineous  mar- 
riages have  been  frequently  discussed  in  relation  to  insanity.  I 
have  already  referred  to  them  in  speaking  of  the  Jews.  Dr.  Jarvis, 
quoted  by  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  has  said  that  if  both  parents  have  a 
IKuiect  constitution,  the  offsi)ring  have  a  double  security  against 
imperfection  ;  the  conver.se  being  aLso  true.  The  objection  (to  inter- 
marriage) does  not  arise  from''*///e  bare  Jact  of  relationship.'* 
Bucknill  and  Tuke  refer  to  the  success  of  in-and-in  breeding  in 
animals,  and  the  successful  intermarriages  of  some  races,  but  do 
not  favor  int?rmarriage.  They  say  that  *'  although  consanguinity 
in  itself  does  not  create  mental  disease,  it  is  so  dillicult  to  insure 
the  sound  constitutions  of  the  parties  marrying,  and  of  their 
ancestors,  that  the  marriage  of  those  near  of  kin  is  very  often  un- 
desirable." 

The  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  what  I  have  written,  are  in 
part  the  following  :  — 

1.  That  so  far  as  the  causation  of  insanity  is  concerned,  the 
statistics  of  insane  hos[)itals  are  unavoidably  incomplete  and  un- 
Tcliable. 
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,  the  insanitj-  of  the  present  dai'  ia  peculiarly  the  ci 
nn  111      rfect  civilisation. 

8.  t  the  foreign  population  of  America  largely  increases  llie 

e  amount  of  lusauily,  and  indirectly  acts  as  a  canaal  elc- 

produdug  insanity  in  the  native  population. 

4.      mat  heredity,  both  in  relation  to  mental,  iDoml  and  phyai- 

cat  I  >ns,  is  of  greater  importitiicc  if  the  causation  of  iiisaaily 

than  13  gciieially  supiweed.    And,  further,  that  GnvimnmeHt  tenda 

X)  perpetuate  lieredity- 

b.  That  bad  education,  lack  of  educslion,  and  orer-eilucntion, 
increase  the  nnmber  of  persons  l>tcoming  ineane ;  Kbile,  on  Uw 
other  hand,  a  good  system  of  moral  and  school  edticntion  is  a 
powerful  infltience  iu  preventing  insi.uity. 

6.  That  certain  occupations  are  more  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  insanity  than  others,  while  want  of  occupation  is  frcqiically 
a  cause,  sometimes  an  early  indication,  of  iusiknity. 

7.  That  ill-ns30rted  marriages  increase  insanity;  but  celibate 
men,  and  probably  celibate  women,  are  more  prone  to  insanity 
than  the  married.  And.  further,  that  consanguineous  marri^es 
are  attended  vt\\h  too  much  uncertainty  to  be  entered  on  except  la 
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V.     INEBRIETY  IN   WOMEN;    ITS  CAUSES  AND    RESULTS. 

BY   LUCY   M.    HALL,    M.    D., 

Physician  of  the  Reformatory  Prison  for  Women,  of  Sherborn,  Mass. 

(Read  Sept.  8, 1883.) 

In  collecting  the  data  forming  the  basis  of  this  paper,  I  have 
bad  in  view:  (1)  a  desire  to  know  what  are  the  influences  under 
which  women  of  the  classes  with  which  I  am  dealing,  yield  to 
temptation,  either  subjective  or  objective,  and  become  drunkards ; 
(2)  the  action  of  alcohol  upon  the  organism,  and  the  resultant 
psj'chical  and  physical  disturbances  manifested.  In  presenting 
the  first  part  of  my  subject  I  do  so  with  the  belief  that  it  is  by  far 
the  more  important.  It  is  in  modifying  or  controlling  those 
forces  which  produce  disease  that  the  physician  of  today  finds  his 
truest  and  most  exalted  work. 

In  no  department  of  medicine  does  this  question  of  prophylaxis 
assume  so  high  a  degree  of  importance  as  in  dealing  with  the 
mighty  problems  of  inebriety  ;  for  whether  a  vice  in  the  beginning, 
or  whether  attributable  to  the  action  of  a  diseased  nervous  organ- 
ism, inherited  or  accidentally  acquired,  or  whether  produced  by  a 
combination  of  causes,  inebriety  at  length  becomes  a  disease  in 
itself,  and  demands  at  our  hands  all  the  consideration  due  to  any 
other  diseased  state.  Moreover,  as  the  results  of  this  condition 
are  "not  confined  to  the  individual,  but  are  transmissible  to  the 
offspring  of  the  inebriate,  burdening  the  world  with  beings  faulty 
in  organization,  in  whom  the  nutritive  i)rocesses  have  been  per- 
verted from  the  moment  of  their  earliest  action,  the  necessity  for 
the  prevention  of  an  evil  so  widespread  and  so  lasting  assumes 
double  importance. 

I  have  directed  my  efforts  toward  ascertaining,  so  far  as  possi- 
ble :  ( 1 )  the  age  at  which  the  habit  of  using  intoxicants  is  most 
likely  to  be  formed;  (2)  associations,  inducements,  etc.,  which 
led  to  their  use;  (3)  the  condition,  occupation,  and  place  of  resi- 
dence at  the  time  ;  (4)  the  intoxicating  beverages  first  used;  (5) 
the  place  where  they  were  drunk  ;   (G)   hereditary  infiuenees. 

Of  the  two  hundred  and  four  cases  examined  by  me,  one 
hundred  and  thirty-two  were  committed  to  the  Keforniatorv  Prison 
for  drunkenness,  fifty-six  for  crimes  against  chastity  and  pu])lic 
order,  and  sixteen  for  crimes  against  property.     Tlieir  ages  when 
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Averaged  lliirly  and  one-bnlf  years,     Sisty-fivc_  i 
tweeTi      irlyaad  forty-oiioyenrsorage.  foily-ii me  between  twenty 
,76  and  uiiily-one  years  oFage,  thirly-foiir  between   tweuty  aud 
twenty-six  years,  and  thirty  between  liftceu  and  tweuty-ono  years; 
the  remainder  were  over  forty  years  of  age.    Fifty-sis  were  itt<r\-lng 
a  first  sentence,  forty-one  a  aecoud,  forty-two  a  third,  and  twenty-six 
ii.     Of  tUe  older  cases,  many  could  not  tell  tlio  nuoilwr 
teiioes  whicL  tliey  bad  received.     One  of  tbem  thought  that 
had  been  comuiitted  more  Ihnn  a  hundre<l  limes.     Sttvcoly- 
tlu'ee  were  inarritd  but  separated  from  their  husbands ;    eereulj 
were    single;    thirty-nine    were    married,    and    twenty -two    were 
widows.     Twenty-seven  began  to  nae  inloicieating  drinks  before 
they  were  ten  years  of  age  ;  eleven  begnn  between  Iho  ages  of  nine 
and  fifteen  years ;  seveuty-fotir  between  fouiieen  and  twenty-one 
years ;  thirty-seven  between  twenty  and  twenty-six  years ;  thirty- 
three  betwetin  twenty-five  and  thirty-ono  ycnre ;  nineteen  betwMK  ■ 
tliirty  and  forty-one  years,  and  three  between  forty  and  fl(t}'-d 
jears.     The  average  age  was  eighteen  and  one-tbinl  years. 

More  than  one-half  had  formetl  habits  of  intemperance  t 
they  were  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  more  than  oue-tbErd  at  ti 
giddy  ages  between  fiFieen  and  twenty  inclusive. 

One  hundred  imd  thirty-two  claimed  to  have  drunk  soclnlly,  i 
never  otherwise  :  forty-seven  admitti-il  tli;it  tlmv  luvcd  the  liquor"' 
which  they  drank  ;  eleven  gave  trouble  or  anger  as  a  reason  for 
the  indulgence  ;  fourteen  were  more  or  less  ill  when  they  l)egan, 
and  I  regret  to  state  that  in  three  instances  it  was  alleged  that  the 
appetite  was  awakened  by  the  use  of  stimulants  which  had  been 
prescribed  by  a  physician.  In  the  other  cases,  a  mother,  husband, 
or  some  officious  friend,  had  recommended  or  urged  their  use  asi 
medicine.  One  hundred  and  thiilj--two  began  lo  drink  with  fenwl« 
friends,  twenty-eight  with  male  friends  (twenty  of  the  tweaty 
eight  were  the  husbands  of  tlie  women),  three  with  male  und 
female  friends  together,  and  seven  alone.  A  few  began  by  driak- 
ing  beer  in  a  mill  or  shop  while  taking  bincb  with  their  compauiooa. 
When  the  indulge::ce  commenced,  114  were  single,  seventy-tiro 
married,  eight  married  but  separated  from  their  husbands,  and  ten 
willows.  ]'"ilty-eight  were  engaged  in  domestic  service,  forty-four 
worked  iu  mills,  and  nfl<.'cn  in  shops  (usually  shoe  shops).  One 
hun<irod  and  ninety -seven  resided  in  llie  city,  and  seven  ia  the 
country.     One  liundrcd  and  twenty-eight  begnu  by  driuking  beer, 
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thirty-seven  b}'  drinking  whiskey  (usiiall}*  as  punch  at  first) ; 
twenty  began  with  wine,  and  eight  with  gin  ;  eleven  were  unable  to 
remember  the  beverage  first  used.  A  large  number  averred  that 
the}'  fell  into  habits  of  intoxication  by  first  using  a  substance 
familiarlv  known  as  tonic. 

jSinet3'-one  began  to  drink  at  their  own  homes,  forty-nine  at  the 
houses  of  friends,  and  sixtv-four  in  saloons. 

In  but  100  cases  were  even  the  most  meagre  details  of  the  family 
histories  obtainablje,  but  these,  no  doubt,  may  be  considered  to 
fairly  represent  the  class.  Of  the  fathers,  sixty-seven  were  dead. 
Of  these,  twenty-four  died  of  consumption,  four  of  heart  disease, 
two  of  kidney  disease,  one  of  scrofula,  and  one  of  neuralgia  ;  one 
committed  suicide.  In  several  cases  the  cause  of  death  was  not 
known.  Fifty-six  were  intemperate,  eight  were  extremely  ner- 
vous, and  three  were  insane.  Of  the  mothers,  thirty-seven  were 
dead.  Of  these,  twenty-one  died  of  consumption,  three  of  heart- 
disease,  one  of  cancer,  and  one  of  epilepsy.  Thirty-one  were  in- 
lemperute,  twenty-five  were  extremely  nervous  and  three  were 
insane.  Of  the  brothers  and  sisters,  fifteen  were  known  to  have 
died  of  consumption,  and  two  of  heart  disease.  Eight  were  insane 
and  two  simple.  Of  the  grandparents,  four  were  known  to  have 
died  of  consumption  and  two  of  heart  disease.  Two  were  known 
to  have  been  insane.  Of  the  uncles  and  aunts,  thirtv-two  were 
known  to  have  died  of  consumption,  one  of  cancer,  and  one  of 
heart  disease.  Tweiit}'  were  known  to  have  boon  insane.  In  all 
but  eight  of  the  100  cases  examined,  were  one  or  more  of  the  con- 
ditions above  noted  found  to  iiave  existed  in  the  family.  In  one 
case  —  that  of  an  extremely  nervous  but  intelligent  girl,  —  both 
lather  and  mother  were  very  nervous,  a  grandfather,  brother,  and  * 
uncle  were  insane,  and  two  brothers  were  simple. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  add  that,  of  these  201  inebriate  women, 
12()  had  been  guilty  of  other  crimes,  yet  in  but  sixteen  instances 
did  the  first  commitment  of  these  crimes  antedate  the  habit  of 
drinking.  Fifty-three  used  sunt!  in  the  mouth  (in  Massachusetts 
a  hai)it  confined  mainly  to  the  mill  population),  forty-three  used 
snutr  in  the  usual  way,  thirty-nine  smoked  tobacco,  and  three 
opium.  The  last-named  vice  is  making  rapid  headway  in  New 
York  and  in  manv  of  our  western  cities  ;  in  l>oston  only  a  hetrin- 
ning  has  as  yet  been  made,  hut  a  swift  spread  of  the  evil  is  feared. 
i>ix  used  opium  in  the  usual  waN'. 
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Concerning  natioiialUr,  sisty-sevcn  were  Irish,  fifty-two  Irish- 
Araericnn,  sevenleen  Americnn,  seven  negro;  eeven  of  mised 
foreign  parentage  born  in  America,  ami  tweiity-two  horn  in  otber 
countries.  Of  the  Irisb-lwrn,  forty-five  came  to  America  wlien 
young,  nud  clninied  never  to  have  used  iiitoxicimts  prior  to  tliia 
time.  To  determine  the  actnnl  effects  upon  the  syetem  of  the 
habitual  nseuf  alcohol,  is  a  difHeiilt,  or  rather  an  imj>ossil>le  t&^ti. 
Boehm  telle  us  that  "  alcoliol  mnst  Iw  ranked  with  those  nareolic* 
which,  after  long-continued  use, 'leave  bchini]  Ihem  permanent  nml 
enduring  changes  in  the  bodily  orgnus.  These  changes  may  not 
be  recognized  by  the  minute  anatomist,  but  they  may  be  known 
very  unequivocally  by  persistent  anomalies  of  function." 

In  classifying  the  cases  which  have  come  under  my  care,  I  have 
made  four  divisions,  each  embracing,  besides  its  reprcsentstjve 
mcmliers,  many  who  presented  minor  degrees  of  variation  from 
the  tjpe  of  tlie  class  : 

Class  I.  Here  an  unstable  state  of  the  emotions  begins  to  man- 
ifest  itself.  The  woman  is  often  depressed  in  spirits,  weeps  easily, 
and  is  e.isily  consoled.  The  most  trivial  circumstance  will  annoy 
and  escit*  her.  All  the  currents  of  her  life  are  disturbed,  and  are 
in  inharmonious  relations  with  each  other.  This  is  partly  from  tho 
action  of  alcohol  u|)on  the  tissues  of  the  system,  partly  from  the 
morai  jirotesl  wliioh  is  goading  the  victim  with  a  sense  of  llio  ruin 
in  which  she  is  becoming  involved. 

Class  II.  In  this  class  we  find  the  psychical  disturbances  more 
marked.  The  woman  is  apprehensive,  believes  that  she  is  wronged, 
and  imagines  every  one  to  be  ag.iinst  her,  the  temper  is  irritable, 
and  often  uncontrollable.  The  moral  sense  is  involved  ;  the  per- 
ceptions of  what  constitute  right  and  wrong  are  bluiTcd  and  di»- 
torlcd;  puriioseless  lying,  deceitfnincss,  a  general  absence  of 
integrity  and  honesty  cliuracteiize  Ibis  condition ;  and  the  higher 
the  intellect  of  the  woman,  the  greater  the  divergence  from  the 
normal  standards.  Tlic  patient  believes  tliat  she  can  easily  reform, 
and  resolves  to  do  so  without  .1  moment's  doubt  or  hesitntion- 
The  capacity  for  sntTerlng  is  active,  remorse  being  a  promineat 
fnctor  in  the  distress  wliich  so  often  possesses  her.  The  eve  is 
nnisteady,  and  tlie  facial  muscles  often  twitcli  nervously.  Gastric 
and  intestinal  disonlcis  are  common  in  tlie  members  of  this  class, 
and  lieadaclie  an  almost  constant  accompaniment. 

Class  III.     This  b  a  dual  class,  and  one  in  which,  from  the  bag 
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continued  use  of  intoxicants,  the  vital  processes  have  gradiinll}' 
come  to  ^'equilibrate  around  new  centres,"  and  the  resultant  condi- 
tions have  assumed  a  degree  of  fixity,  from  this  persistent  abnormal 
adjustment  of  the  life  forces.  In  this  class  we  find  ourselves  deal- 
ing with  persons  whose  reasoning  powers  and  governing  impulses 
have  little  in  common  with  our  accepted  standards.  All  the 
higher  qualities  have  deteriorated.  If  the  woman  is  a  criminal,  she 
has  but  little  comprehension  of  the  significance  and  extent  of  her 
crimes;  if  of  a  phlegmatic  temperament,  the  capacity  for  suffering 
is  diminished,  and  the  impulses  arc  less  active  than  in  either  of 
the  preceding  classes.  The  brain  and  nerves  seem  to  have  been 
subjected  to  a  stupefying  process. 

If  some  intercurrent  disease  does  not  end  life,  the  patient  will 
remain  in  this  condition  for  a  very  long  period,  finally*  sinking  into 
a  state  of  complete  dementia.  The  system  in  these  cases  seems  to 
have  established  a  tolerance  for  the  poison,  and  the  nutritive  func- 
tions are  less  actively  disturbed  than  in  patients  of  either  of  the 
other  classes. 

In  the  woman  of  a  more  highly  nervous  temperament  w^e  find  at 
this  stage  a  ver\'  great  divergence  from  the  preceding  type.  Here 
the  system  is  in  a  state  of  rebellion  against  the  unnatural  and  long 
continued  stimulation.  The  woman  is  broken,  shattered,  demoral- 
ized. Her  condition  is  something  which  approaches  to  a  state  of 
permanent  intoxication.  Her  inhibitory  centres  have  become 
hopelessly  impaired  in  structure  and  action  ;  she  is  excitable  to  tlij 
wildest  extreme  ;  slie  weeps  at  nothing,  and  curfecs  and  blessos  in 
the  same  breath  ;  her  anger  is  easily  aroused  ;  the  discipline  of 
the  prison  is  irksome  and  often  unendurable  to  her ;  she  has  no 
control  over  her  passions  or  her  appetites,  and  is  often  aware  of 
this. 

There  are  usually  marked  physical  disturbances  in  these  cases  ; 
headache  is  a  prominent  symi)t()m,  also,  a  dreadful  f^'vUmj  in  tlie 
hea<l  is  complained  of — a  sensation  as  though  it  were  o[)ening  and 
shutting  at  the  vertex,  si>inning  around,  or  as  though  a  tiulit  band 
were  about  the  forehead  ;  a  common  expression  with  them  is,  *•  My 
head  is  crazy."  Fine  mnscnlar  twitehings  and  tremblings  are 
observed,  also  the  muscles  are  relaxed  or  wanting  in  tonicity.  A 
prominent  and  constant  accompaniment  of  this  slate  is  the 
generalh'  lowered  tone  of  the  system.  The  vital  forces  have  been 
consumed  far  in  advance  of  the  years  of  the  patient,  she  often 
t 
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liJiviDg'  the  apppnrance  of  being  ton  or  evca  twenty  jenrs  olikr 
than  she  reiilly  is,  aud  her  powers  of  exertion  or  ctiiliiiaiHi.-c  paiulic 
eorrespoiKliogly  of  tlii«  i)rL'maturely  eciiilu  condiliou ;  gastric 
i:atHiTh  or  gnstnlis,  bi'oncliial  (.-atnrrh,  affections  of  the  iieut. 
liver  and  kidneys  are  fre(juetJt,  but  not  constant  oomplicalions. 
In  this  stage  of  her  carter  death  often  comes  to  tlic  reliirf  of  the 
wretched  patient,  aud  the  scene  is  doaod. 

Otlierwise,  in  Class  IV.,  we  find  licr  parting  with  Ibe  last  Tiixtiitc 
of  her  reason,  aud  sinking  into  thii  ohlivio"  of  hopelcew  dementia. 
tossing  ill  her  nretutiediicss  and  restlessness  toward  some  wUdei 
form  of  insanity,  or,  revelling  in  imagination  iii  llie  ejilendors  of 
tinlold  wealth  and  boundless  possessions,  she  goes  on  swiniy  mod 
surely,  helpless  and  niiudioss,  to  the  death  which  nwnits  ber. 

Of  the  224  cases  under  consideration  (twenty  of  whom  couM 
give  no  history) ,  fifty  belonged  to  Class  I.,ianclyto  Cluas  II.. 
forty-nine  to  Class  111.,  and  twenty  to  Class  IV.  FlltL*en  rcmnianl 
nnclaasiBcd,  having  not  yet  readied  Class  J.  ficventy  were  con- 
sidered to  be  dipsomaniacs,  in  the  restiicted  sense,  i.  p.,  of  iMing 
the  victims  of  a  morbid  and  uucontrollable  appetite  for  alluiulants, 
the  result  of  long  iudulgence,  in  most  eases.  When  «duiitlu<i,  furty- 
ouc  were  suffering  from  aculc  alcoholism,  and  Sve  from  d<-liriun> 
tremeus.  Eleven  were  epileptics, fifteen  had  beartdiaeaee,  sixteen 
disease  of  the  liver,  ten  disease  of  the  kidneys,  nineteen  had  bron- 
chitis, forty-eight  uterine  disease,  twenty-one  rheumatism,  five 
phthisis,  and  four  asthma.  In  none  save  the  first  two  conditioDS 
mentioned,  i-ould  it  be  absolutely  shown  Hint  alcohol  produced  the 
disease. 

In  couoltisiou,  I  would  call  attention  to  a  few  piomiuent  facta, 
foremost  of  which  is  this:  that  in  girls  of  the  laboring  classes, 
habits  of  inebriety  are  most  likely  to  be  formed  while  tbey  are  still 
very  young,  aud  that,  almost  nilhout  exception,  association  is 
given  as  tiie  cause.  Over  and  over  again  the  storj-  is  rei>eated; 
••  1  got  to  going  with  a  girl,  or  a  lot  of  girls  who  drank,  aud  so  I 
got  to  drinking  myself.  I  never  sliould  have  drank,  and  I 
shouldn't  drink  now,  if  it  wasn't  for  company."  That  so  many  of 
onr  yonug  working-girls  ara  becoming  drunkards,  drinking  openly 
at  the  bar  of  a  saloon  with  their  companions,  is  a  most  Eeriou* 
matter,  and  points  to  a  most  dcgrsided  slate  of  the  social  slnndania 
among  Iheni.  When  we  consider  that  nearly  ouo-fourlh  of  nil 
those  who  have  been  recorded  here  were  at  work  in  the  faclorie* 
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whou  they  began  to  drink,  and  that  fnlly  two-thirds  of  all  were  led 
to  the  habit  through  the  influence  of  those  who  were,  or  had  been 
thus  employed,  we  cannot  but  conclude  that  mills  are  the  great 
foci  in  which  drinking  and  dissolute  habits  are  formed,  and  from 
which  extend  the  influences  that  are  leading  so  many  others  to 
ruin.  Nowhere  is  there  an  active  work  of  reform  more  needed 
tlian  amobg  the  mill  population  of  our  State.  Those  who  know 
only  wliat  were  the  social  conditions  there  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago,  can  form  but  an  imi)erfect  idea  of  the  depravity'  and  disorder 
which  now  prevail  in  these  localities. 

Many  of  the  married  women  who,  living  in  their  own  homes, 
formed  habits  of  inebriety,  did  so  by '' neighboring"  with  each 
other,  beer  being  brought  in,  or  sent  for  by  one  of  their  number 
who  drank,  and  soon  the  indulgence  became  general.  One  old 
female  toper  in  a  neighborhood  ma^'  be  looked  upon  as  a  common 
centre  of  contagion. 

With  regard  to  the  present  condition  of  these  inebriate  women, 
little  need  be  added  to  what  has  already  been  shown.  Not  one  in 
Classes  III.  and  IV.  but  has  passed  the  limits  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. 

"We  hope  the  day  may  come  when  by  a  wiser  and  more  humane 
legislation,  these  unhappy  outcasts  may  be  protected  from  them- 
selves by  surveillance  and  control,  not  penal  nor  unnecessarily 
disgraceful,  but  absolute,  without  limit,  and  modified  only  b}' 
positive  and  continued  evidence  of  reform  in  the  sufferers.  In  no 
other  way  can  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  which  they  are  capable, 
be  conserved,  and  their  impending  ruin  averted. 
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(Read  Wudiicsilnj',  SeiilrmlicrC.  1683.)  ^H 

It  is  impossible  to  approoch  tbia  subject  from  any  siApr  esaH  " 
science,  without  a  feeling  of  awe,  and  K  coiiscionsDCBsTtliat  wc 
have  come  to  a  gi-eat  "Dark  Continent"  wliicti  l)orders  anil  crosses 
the  patliof  linninn  progress.  The  confusing  theories,  euperetitiouR 
notiDDB,  and  widely  varying  efforts  to  prevent  and  cure  this  fvi!. 
all  deci^en  the  impression  that  this  is  one  of  the  greatost  |x>litirn[ 
and  social  science  topics  of  the  century.  A  ^■iew  of  the  subject 
from  this  point,  brings  out  many  fncts  of  great  iiitcreat. 

Inebriety,  in  any  view,  means  bankruptcy  of  body  anil  itiml. 
and  not  ouly  destruction  of  tbe  individuij,  but  of  his  rai-«,  in  Ihi* 
and  the  next  generation.  The  term  includes  a  vast  army  of  pw- 
soDS  recruited  from  all  classes,  and  chauged  from  producers  aad 
law  abiding  citizens,  to  consumers  and  disorganizera  of  ^ocieiy. 
Tbe  number  of  inebriates  has  been  variously  estimatiHl  nt  from  two 
to  five  hundred  thousand  in  this  country ;  which,  in  all  probability, 
Ib  an  estimate  approximately  corivct.  The  most  pnjvalent  thcoiy 
which  cstilains  the  presence  of  this  vast  army  of  iiioIiri:il<s  is.  Hat 
drunkenness  is  a  vice  and  moral  defect ;  a  spiritual  disorder  that  ia 
curable  by  conversion,  by  the  pledge,  and  by  rousing  up  the  will 
power.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  this  theory  is  a  striking  rcpetitioD 
of  history  in  the  efforts  to  treat  insauity  as  a  moral  depravity  and 
possession  of  the  devil.  The  same  apiiit  of  the  past  would  ascribe 
to  all  mystery  a  spiritual  origin.  A  wider  study  of  inebriety 
shows  that  it  comes  from  conditions  that  are  physical,  not  moral. 
Instead  of  the  heart  I)eing  deceitful  and  desperately  wicked,  there 
is  a  diseased  and  defective  organism.  Inebriety  is  closely  allied 
with  the  rush  of  civilization,  and  becomes  more  prominent  wliere 
this  is  most  intense.  Seen  nearer,  inebriety  is  clearly  an  expression 
of  tbe  inability  of  the  brain  force  to  keep  pace  with  the  revolutraas 
of  thought,  the  changes  of  occupation  and  suiTouudinga. 

In  tbe  struggle  of  mind  over  matter,  and  brain  over  muscle,  all 
intellectual  development  is  exotic  unless  associated  with  physical 
growth  along  tlio  line  of  natural  laws.  Hence,  inebriety,  insanity, 
and  other  nervous  alt'eutious  are  marks  of  failure,  aud  penalties 
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that  we  pay  for  ignorance  and  neglect.  The  fact  is  well  estab" 
lished  that  inebriety,  insanity,  idiocy,  pauperism  and  criminality, 
are  interwoven  together, —  all  branches  of  the  same  family,  and  all 
increasing.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  inebriety  is  the  pri- 
mary affection  from  which  the  others  spring ;  and  if  it  were  a  moral 
disorder,  it  would  diminish  with  the  growth  of  morality  and  intelli- 
gence, but,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  these  directions,  it  is 
rapidly  increasing.  The  revenue  returns  for  a  quarter  of  a  century 
bring  out  this  fact  clearly.  In  1862,  the  revenue  collected  from 
liquors  was  six  millions  ;  in  1882,  it  had  reached  eighty-six  millions, 
an  increase  far  beyond  that  of  the  population ;  yet  this  does  not 
indicate  the  enormous  increase  in  sales  by  the  local  dealer,  of 
which  there  are  no  records.  Other  evidence  is  found  in  the  statis- 
tics of  police  courts  and  commitments  to  jail. 

It  is  a  fact  of  historical  interest  that  inebriety  was  recognized  as 
a  disease  long  before  insanity  was  thought  to  be  other  than  spirit- 
ual madness.  An  old  papyrus  found  in  one  of  the  tombs  of  Egypt, 
dating  far  back  into  antiquity,  appears  to  give  a  clear  recognition 
of  the  disease  of  inebriet}'.  Herodotus  wrote,  four  centuries  before 
the  Christian  era,  ^^that  in  drunkenness,  both  body  and  mind  are 
sick."  Diodonie,  Plutarch,  Chrysostom,  and  Ulpian,  the  Roman 
jurist,  all  clearly  wrote  of  the  disease  of  inebriety,  before  and  after 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  From  that  time  down,  this 
view  was  mentioned  here  and  there,  until  Dr.  Rush,  in  1790, 
brought  it  into  great  prominence. 

By  a  strange  shifting  of  events,  insanity,  which  was  supposed 
to  be  a  spiritual  affection  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  is  now 
studied  as  a  physical  disorder,  while  inebriety,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  disease  twenty  centuries  ago,  is  still  invested  with  the  super" 
stition  of  a  spiritual  origin.  At  last,  within  a  quarter  of  a  centur}', 
it  is  beginning  to  be  recognized  in  this  country.  But  the  same 
old  battle  is  being  waged  about  it  which  every  new  tiuth  of  science 
has  had  to  fight. 

The  disease  of  inebriety  may  be  termed  suicidal  insanity.  It  is 
an  affection  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  which  the  dominant 
insane  impulse  is  to  use  certain  narcotic  agents  for  their  effect, 
irrespective  of  all  consequences.  The  phj'siological  and  patho- 
logical state  is  one  of  exhaustion,  for  which  the  drug  used,  masks 
and  intensifies  everv  condition.  In  most  cases,  a  state  of  defective 
brain  exists  before  alcohol  is  first  used,  and  this  agent  devclopes 
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tiie  defect  into  full  disease.  Tlie  craving  for  alcohol  is  n  fiif« 
deninnd  of  the  disordered  governing  centres  which  b«!iu9  at  ft 
certuin  point,  aiid  marfbes  down  iu  ii  regiilar  oitli-r  of  event*. 
Liku  the  snitch  on  the  main  track  of  a  Tuilroad,  it  is  llio  |>uiut  of 
(li!]iarture  from  which  inehiicly  hegina.  This  U  Ibu  placv  whrrt 
certain  physical  conditions  act  to  turn  the  current  of  life  into  the 
side  trnck,  to  switcli  off  the  train  of  health  from  tlio  lliroiigli  line. 

Heredity  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  pliysic.il  ootiditiouSi  wlikli 
hecomes  a  switch  point  in  the  hihtory  of  the  cose.  It  is  eslitnatoJ 
that  over  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  inebriates  iobcrit  a  di*fu4>live  brain 
iiiid  ner\-e  organization.  Consumption,  insnnilj-,  piuip«TUtn.  Bnd 
many  other  etl'eets,  all  spring  from  this  soiircQ  and  follow  eadi 
other.  Thns,  the  parents  who  are  inebriates  or  iiusane.  will  Iw 
followed  by  inebvinto  or  insane  children.  Consumption,  critt- 
inulity  or  pauperism,  will  appear  in  the  children  of  incbrinlP!*  or  iu- 
naiie.  When  any  one  of  those  alfcetions  are  present  in  tlie  parent*, 
some  olher  foi-m  of  these  disorders,  or  the  same,  tnny  apjjcar  in 
the  cliildren.  Mmlerate  diiciking  always  leaves  an  imiirese  on  tbt 
next  generation  in  defective  brain  and  nerve  oi'gnnizatioD.  In 
heredity  from  inebriety  there  is  transmitted  a  spi^ehit  nerve  defNt 
which,  from  certain  exciting  eaiises,  will  always  develop  bto 
inebriety,  or  one  of  its  family  group  of  disorders.  In  moiipntf" 
drinking  and  inebriety  there  is  an  absolute  certainty  of  the  trans- 
mission of  physical  und  mental  defects  which  will  break  out  in 
some  form  of  disease,  confirming  the  statement  that  tbe  sins  of 
the  father  are  visited  npon  the  children  nuto  the  third  and  fourth 
generation. 

Another  prominent  switch  point  in  the  cunsntion,  is  injnry  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  from  blows,  shock  and  disease.  For  instance, 
a  blow  on  the  head,  an  injury  to  the  spinal  conl,  or  a  wound  in 
any  part  of  tbe  body,  or  else  hemorrhage  or  acute  disease,  which 
have  left  a  profound  imprcMsion  on  all  the  organs,  and  from  which 
recovery  is  slow,  is  often  followed  by  inchriety,  beginning  with  i 
craving  for  spirits  to  relieve  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  Anotlierforni 
of  injnry  that  is  ohscurc,  Imt  c<]ually  prominent  as  a  cause  of 
inebriety,  is  mental  shock,— that  is,  the  effect  of  snddcn  grief, 
alarm,  loss,  sorrow,  or  any  grcLit  emotional  change,  which  has  in 
some  way  deranged  the  balance  of  the  system,  bringinj^  an  otiseure 
norvc  puralysi-:.  and  n  form  of  siillVnug  that  finds  relief  in  tbe 
narcotic  cU'ect  of  ak-obol.     This  scries  of  causes  are  numerous 
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and  have  not  attracted  attention  3'et ;  but  they  explain  clearly 
man}'  mysterious  cases,  where  previously  temperate  men  have  be- 
come inebriates  after  some  great  loss  or  suffering. 

Under  the  general  terms  strain  and  drain ^  a;e  found  a  great 
variety  of  causes  that  bring  on  inebriety,  as  seen  in  the  army  of 
overworked  and  underfed  men  who  are  strained  mentally  and 
physicall}*,  who  live  and  work  in  the  most  unsanitary  ways  and 
surroundings.  Alcohol  taken  as  bitters,  or  in  any  form,  is  a  most 
seductive  narcotic,  quieting  the  protest  of  the  abased  organs  ;  ex- 
ploding a  train  of  disease,  or  developing  one  under  a  mask  of 
restoration.  These  are  Oiily  intimations  of  the  vast  chains  of 
physical  causes  entering  into  all  cases  of  inebriety ;  and  the  use 
of  alcohol  is  only  a  s3'mptom. 

When  the  symptoms  of  inebriety  are  grouped  and  studied  to- 
gether, it  is  found  that  they  are  all  alike,  and  follow  a  uniform 
progressive  march  from  stage  to  stage.  That  is,  notwithstanding 
all  the  obscurity,  the  halts  and  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  case, 
they  all  follow  the  same  road,  pass  the  same  bridges  and  reach  the 
same  terminus.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  accident  or  chance,  but 
the  action  of  some  physical  laws  that  will  be  known  and  studied 
in  the  future. 

Another  fact  seems  to  be  indicated  from  a  great  variety  of  evi- 
dence, existing  as  yet  merely  in  outline,  but  still  sufficiently  clear 
to  be  recognized  :  viz.,  that  inebriety  moves  in  waves  and  currents, 
or,  like  an  epidemic,  prevailing  for  a  time  with  great  activity,  then 
dying  away  ;  it  is  l)oth  endemic  and  epidemic  at  times.  The 
statistics  of  persons  arrested  for  inebriety,  extending  over  a  long 
l)eriod,  indicate  certain  years  in  which  it  prevailed  to  an  alarming 
extent,  then  declined  to  a  minimum.  Tins  tide-like  movement  is 
sometimes  well  defined,  then  obscure  ;  ])ut  through  it  all  tbenj 
appears  a  progressive  regularity  that  is  significant  of  some  great 
laws  and  forces.  In  1871),  Dr.  AVesti)hal  read  a  pai)er  before  the 
Medical  Society  of  Sweden,  which  showed  from  statistics  that,  in 
1874,  a  maximum  period  or  higli  tide  of  inebriety  took  i)lace  in 
that  countiy.  From  these  statistics  he  showed  that  this  tidal 
movement  had  gone  on  progressively  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  \><7i,  then  recetliiig  in  alxMit 
the  same  ratio  at  which  it  had  begun,  very  like  the  movements  of 
the  planets,  passing  the  perihelion  and  starling  back  to  the  aphe- 
lion of  their  course.     It  appeared  also  that   the  mortality  from 
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dclipd  a  bigh  level  or  point  at  this  time,  and  waa  also 

Luni^r,  of  rnris,  in  s  eUuly  oT  ileliriiim  trL'mriis  ffooi 

tistics  of  Frauce  and  Lrermany,  fonud  that  n  i>cri&il  of 

morlnlity  lind  oci!iir|-cd  in  IHTC,  and  d^-liued  from  Ifaat 

Uonia,   of  Atibtinlin,  fonnil    IVotii  etatUtfca  titat  «n 

ive  had  rciaclied  a  muximiin]  point  in  lKt)2,  ami  (1«d[n«) 

me  to  18T4,  when  tbc  record  nns  nindo.     In  difTurenl 

'  Englaud  a  similar  wave  nas  noted  (from  etatiBtice)  to 

r  I         t  1881,  and  from  tliat  time  to  dtitrensc.     lu  Haaea- 

Bctts,  uic  convictions  for  iiic'"'"ty  eccniLil  to  liave  rlftcn  tu  a 

gQ  point  in  1673  and  in  187u.  and  to  Iiuvg  dcctinc-tl  rraoi  tli&C 

Hine.     Mr,  Bourne  read  a  pniior  before  the  English  Statistical  So- 

d         ri  1882,  on  the  iiational  i-xp&i    iture  vpon  Qlcolml, 

history  of  the  progress  nl         aiin)|ition  of  spirits  from  19fi7i 
U     mhI,  it  wna  found  that  from  to  1S7<J  UieriT  vena  a  progrw' 

inerenae  of  spirits  used  each  year  out  of  all  proportion  to  t^B 
Fwth  of  jjopntalion.  I'hi*  increase  was  r^iilar  rolloningaoiiKi 
I  kitnown  Inw  of  [irogi-essiou  up  to  it^  |>oint  of  innxitniini  intOiMity 
in  1876.  From  this  time  a  similar  progressive  rptrognwlc 
has  set  in,  and  each  year  since  a  steady  «bb  backwnnl  ia  eli 
from  statistics.  This  is  coufirmc<l  from  the  r^veunea  levied 
grains,  eugar  and  molasses,  convertedlnto  spirits,  nbich,  fn  IS? 
were  larger  than  ever  before,  and  has  steadily  declinoi  from  lliat 
time.  Tliis  is  an  additional  evidence  of  this  mouderful  cycle  or 
drink  orbit. 

These  are  some  of  the  hints  of  gre.it  nnknoKn  laws  whicb 
govern  llie  march  of  inehriely.  If  future  sUidios  should  confirm 
tbesc  statements,  tbey  wonld  e\[ilain  the  strange  tcmpentnee  re- 
vivals which  spring  iiii  from  the  slightest  onuses  and  sweep  over 
tlic  country,  dying  away  with  the  same  mystery  and  suddenness. 
These  nnve-like  temperance  movements,  which  are  felt  in  all 
societies,  in  ehnrcbes  and  legislative  hails,  arc  more  than  Ibe  lirst 
rumblings  of  a  great  revolution  of  public  Heiitiinent.  Tliey  are  t!ie 
reactions  of  iiicliriatc  waves,  or  the  huckwanl  swing  of  the  pulse 
of  public  ojiiidon  from  some  hijfh  tidal  point  of  inebriety.  The 
same  principle  runs  tlirongli  all  nature, — the  slru;;gle  and  effort  to 
adjust  the  lost  !>alancc  of  forces,  to  neutralize  and  remedy  the 
wrong.  The  temperance  movements  arc  psyelio logical  and  con- 
trolled by  law,  not  accidents  or  clnuice  coniUtiona.  This  is  a 
frontier  line  of  scieutilic  investigation,  and  who  can  tell  what  future 
s-iidies  in  lids  lield  will   reveal? 
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An  exact  study  of  all  the  facts  concerning  inebriety  wiQ  show 
that  it  is  preventable,  and  can  be  diminished  or  cured  as  positively 
as  other  afflictions.  Wiiat  can  be  done  in  a  single  instance  is 
evidence  of  the  j)ossibility  from  a  wider  application  of  the  same 
forces.  In  prevention,  the  man  who  inherits  an  inebriate  and 
neurotic  disposition,  or  a  defective  brain  and  nerve  organization, 
can  be  taught  to  av(»id  all  the  conditions  of  life  which  favor  the 
growth  of  this  disorder ;  he  can  be  taught  to  avoid  alcohol,  and 
every  form  of  mental  strain  or  drain.  Children  from  inebriate, 
insane,  or  defective  parents,  require  a  special  education,  and  if  left 
to  themselves  and  the  present  educational  methods,  will  certainh* 
be  wrecked.  It  is  a  fact  bevond  all  doubt,  that  the  education  of 
to<lay,  applied  irrespective  of  tiie  natural  capacity  of  the  person, 
and  along  unphysiological  lines,  literally  destroys  and  unfits  a 
large  class  for  healthy  and  rational  living.  Often  the  ignorance 
and  ambition  of  parents,  who  are  educating  and  pushing  their 
children  into  positions  of  life  for  which  they  are  unfitted,  is  the 
direct  cause  of  an  early  decay,  of  which  inebriety,  insanity,  and 
kindred  affections  are  the  symptoms  or  expressions.  There  is  a 
strain  on  the  organism  unfitted  bj'  nature  or  education  to  bear  it ; 
and  thus  education,  instead  of  developing  and  strengthening  the 
body  and  mind,  literally  weakens  and  makes  it  more  incompetent 
for  the  duties  of  life. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  prevention  through  education,  teaching  the 
sources  of  danger,  and  the  surroundings  and  conditions  of  life,  by 
whicii  it  can  be  avoided,  is  a  thoroughly-  rational  and  practical  door 
of  escape.  In  the  same  way  we  can  prevent  fevers  by  removing 
the  causes  and  conditions  from  which  they  come.  Inebriety  can 
be  diminished  and  controlled  with  the  same  certainty  as  small  pox, 
or  any  contagions  fever.  The  principle  is  the  same,  viz.,  to  remove 
the  causes,  and  quarantine  the  victim,  in  the  best  possible  condi- 
tions for  returning  health.  To  take  away  alcohol  is  only  to  remove 
one  factor ;  the  physical  conditions  which  call  for  it  must  also  be 
removed.  If  the  man  is  in  health,  and  living  a  natural  life,  alco- 
hol is  never  denianded  ;  it  is  only  when  the  vigor  and  quality  of 
the  brain  are  impaired  that  alcohol  comes  in.  Here  it  is  a  question 
of  physical  causes,  known  and  unknown,  and  no  theological  mys- 
tery. The  social  science  problem  (in  which  the  prevention  of  the 
loss  and  suffering  to  society  is  concerned),  thus  opens  a  field  of 
abfiorbing  interest.     The  perfection   and  developUK'nt  of  socioly 
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turns  ou  the  nmni>er  of  its  diseased  nud  (lefeplive  incmUers.  So- 
r'clety  is  elevated  when  the  number  of  these  diseased  iwrsons  is 
lliDiiaisfaed,  and  is  likewise  lowered  when  this  elasa  iDcreoscs. 
The  tuisevies  aud  burdens  which  come  from  these  sources  are 
always  a  soiireo  of  peril  to  property,  to  law  and  onler.  TiicM  are 
general  principles,  trnieins  to  tliis  Association,  and  serve  to  liriug 
out  in  more  sttirlling  conlnisl  the  presence  of  inebriety-  The 
varions  authorities,  wlio  have  estimated  the  number  of  these  def**- 
tive  classes  that  are  traced  directly  to  inebriety,  have  varied 
widely,  tlniB  clearly  showing  that  the  facts  ai-e  not  all  in  yel. 
Thttse  studies  have  placed  iiiebiiety  as  the  active  enuse  of  from 
fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  nil  insanity,  from  thirty  to  eighty  {tcr 
cent-  of  all  idiocy,  from  sixty  to  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  paiiiierisni, 
and  from  fifty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  all  crime.  These  are  tbe 
highest  aud  lowest  estimates,  aud  indicate,  beyond  question,  Uikt 
inebriety  is  one  of  the  tutist  prominent  causes  in  the  duvelopTneiit 
of  all  these  disorders.  The  mortality  from  Uiis  source  is  »  farther 
coufirmation,  aud,  no  matter  what  the  exact  fignres  mttr  be,  il« 
magtiitnde  and  prevalence  come  under  the  observation  of  eveiy 
one.  Every  society  and  community  furnish  the  must  sUirlling 
jllustratious  lu  the  exact  observer. 

Here,  wo  cau  ruulize  tJie  forces  at  work  ttom  which  a  large  part 
of  the  burdens  and  miseries  of  society  spring  :  burdens  ami  lo>*'*eji 
that  are  not  limited  to  this  generation,  but  are  perpetuated  into 
the  future.  This  vast  army  of  inebriates  and  defective  persons 
arc  tlie  certain  piximise  of  a  simil.ir  tide  of  misery,  sorrow  and  loss 
in  llio  future.  Tlic  neglect  to  care  for  the  inebri.ite,  or  to  remove 
the  conditions  from  which  he  springs,  ivill  be  seen  in  the  increasing 
number  of  criminals  and  paupers,  and  in  demands  for  new  insane 
asylums  in  the  future ;  in  the  same  way  that  neglect  of  all  sauitnr)' 
conditions  about  our  homes,  aud  of  heollliy  living,  will  snrely 
react  in  disease  somewhere  in  the  future.  Thus,  the  evils  we 
deplore,  and  the  burdens  we  arc  cnlled  to  bear,  are  growing  up  ia 
our  midst,  and  the  seeds  of  all  these  evils  are  cultivated  an<l 
springing  up  as  surely  as  the  oak  follows  from  the  acorn.  Science 
indicates  clearly  that  inibriely  is  both  a  curable  aud  a  preventable 
disorder  which  should  come  under  medical  care  and  control  as 
mucli  as  yellow  fever  or  cholera.  The  injury  to  so<:icty  fix)m  this 
source  lias  been  recognised  for  a  long  time,  and  legal  efforts  to 
diminish  and  control  it,  are  luatlOrs  of  mare  than  prtssing  interest. 
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The  Inw  assumes  the  correctness  of  the  theological  theory  of 
iuebriety,  which  aflhms  it  to  be  a  vice,  and  one  ])hase  of  a  wicked 
and  vicious  heart.  The  remedy  of  course  is  punishment  by  fine  and 
imprisonment ;  the  practical  result  of  which  is  to  produce  the 
very  effects  soutrht  to  be  removed.  It  is  the  universal  experience  of 
judges  and  prison  authorities,  that  the  punishment  (by  fine  and 
im[)risonment)  of  inebriates,  never  cures  or  prevents  drinking, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  weakens  and  enfeebles  the  victim,  rendering 
him  less  curable.  Very  much  in  the  same  way,  the  punishment  of 
insanitv  and  witchcraft  alwavs  made  its  victim  worse.  In  1879, 
Massachusetts  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  14,000  inelm- 
atcs,  and  in  New  York,  in  1880,  54,000  commitments  for  the  same 
cause  were  recorded.  If  these  were  all  cases  of  the  first  commit- 
ment for  this  cause,  it  is  the  universal  testimony  of  the  best  judges 
that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  all  these  cases  would  be  returned  to 
prison  for  the  ^ame  reason,  sooner  or  later,  while  over  seventy  per 
cent,  will  merge  into  paupers  and  criminals.  Thus,  the  object  of 
this  treatment,  (to  cure  the  victim,  and  prevent  others  from  falling 
in  this  way,)  is  not  accomplished,  but  the  very  opposite  conditions 
are  increased  and  intensified.  The  startling  fact  is  sustained  by 
the  best  evidence,  that  the  legal  treatment  of  inebriates,  actually 
builds  up  and  strengthens  this  disorder,  and  makes  its  victims 
more  thoroughly  incurable.  Some  of  the  reasons  for  this  will  be 
apparent  in  a  review  of  the  facts.  The  inebriate  is  always  debili- 
tated, and  suffers  from  impaired  brain  and  nerve  force.  Alcohol 
has  broken  up  all  healthy  action  of  the  body.  In  the  prison  treat- 
ment, both  the  quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  are  ill  adapted  to 
restore  or  build  up  the  weakened  organism.  The  hygienic  infiu- 
ences  of  jails  and  prisons  are  wanting  in  everj*  resi)ect,  and  adverse 
to  any  general  healthy  growth  of  body  an<l  mind.  The  psycholog- 
ical and  mental  influences  of  the  jails  are  of  the  worst  possible 
character  for  health.  The  surroundings  and  the  associates  i)recip- 
itate  the  victim  into  conditions  of  mental  despair,  from  which 
recovery  is  ditlicult.  The  only  compensation  to  the  inebriate  is 
the  removal  of  alcohol,  and  the  State,  in  doing  this,  most  terribl}' 
unfits  him,  and  makes  him  more  and  more  heli)Iess  for  the  future. 

Thus,  while  civilization  is  one  of  the  sources  from  which  inebri- 
ety is  produced,  the  bhnnlering  effort  to  remove  it  by  \w\\i\\  treat- 
ment is  an  actual  factor  to  iiitensifv  and  incTCMse  the  disorder. 
The   treatment  of  inebriety  from   a  scientific  point  of  view,  has 
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!   igo  of  experiment,  and  is  snpporled  by  a  great  variety 

and  collateral  evidence  that  is  not  dispiitod.     Pmba- 

t  dnss  of  inebriates  in  this  country  are  witliout  means 

tid  may  be  termed  the   indigent  and  pauiier  class. 

e  or  less  non-supportiog,  and  becoming  burdens  on 

ty  every  year,  and  on  the  tax  payer.     This  class 

line  under  legal  recognition,  and  be  committed  to  nork- 

lis,  built  for  this  purpose  in  the  country,  on   largp 

.je  most  favorable  surroundings.     These  hospitals  should 

BLU'-'C  schools,  in  which  me''*"al  care,  occupation,  and  physi- 

1  ta!  training  could  be  appHi^d  for  years,  or  until  the  in- 

,1  <  far  recovero<l  as  to  be  able  to  become  good  citizens 

jppoi'ting.     Such   hospitals   should  support  themselves 

,abur  of  their  inmates,  having  been  built  from  moneys 

:u  from  a  tax  on  the  liquor  dealers,  or  a  license  fund,  inde- 

.jent  of  the  tax  payer  or  of  State  support. 

BSe  places  would  receive  the  class  who  are  now  sent  to  jail, 
those  who  are  neglected  until  they  have  passed  into  chronic 
es,  and  become  inmnlcs  of  prisons  and  insane  asylums.     A 
large  proportion  of  these  persons  could  be  made  to  support 
iselvea  while  under  treatment,  and,  in  some  iustances.  do 
jore.    The  hospitals  would  naturally  divide  into  two  classes.    The 
first  would  receive  the  better  or  less  oiimiiie  crises,  and  llie  si-t-iiud 
would  have  the  incurables,  and  those  whose  recovery  would  be 
more  or  less  doubtful.     In  one  case,  the  surroundings  and  disci- 
pline would  be  more  adapted  for  the  special  inmates  than  in  the 
other,  but  the  same  general  plan  of  treatment  would  be  followed  in 

In  the  one,  recoveries  would  follow,  and  a  large  class  would  be 
restored  to  society,  and  become  producers  ;  in  the  other,  the  cases 
would  be  lioTised,  and  made  to  take  care  of  themselves,  which 
would  be  an  immense  gain  to  society  of  itself.  Private  enterprise 
should  be  encouraged  by  legi.slalion  to  provide  smalt  hospitals  for 
the  better  class,  and  those  who  woidd  not  be  willing  to  go  to  public 
asylums.  Here,  the  commitments  should  be  both  forced  and 
voluntary,  and  the  restraint  combined  with  the  fullest  appliances 
of  science  for  llie  end  to  be  aueomplished,  blending  seclusion, 
good  auiroundings,  and  every  possible  menus  to  build  up  and 
make  recovery  possible.  Such  places  would  attract  the  over- 
worked business  .and  professiouid   man,  the  clerk  or  the  artisan 
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who  is  on  the  borders  of  inebriety,  and  who  would  find  relief,  rest, 
and  help,  long  before  it  was  too  late.  Without  the  publicity  of  a 
large  asylum,  they  would  always  attract  a  class  of  persons,  who 
need  rest  and  quiet,  in  the  best  hygienic  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions of  living ;  also  they  would  attract  the  benevolent,  and  might 
receive  large  endowments,  because  founded  on  the  principle  of 
helping  those  who  help  themselves.  ^  All  would  be  conducted  on 
the  same  general  plan,  only  varying  in  minor  particulars  to  meet 
each  class  of  cases. 

The  first  step  is  to  recognize  the  fact, [that  the  inebriate,  whether 
continuous  or  periodic,  has,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  forfeited 
his  personal  libert}*,  and  become  a  public  nuisance,  and  a  great 
obstacle  to  all  social  progress  and  civilization.  Then  that  he  is 
suffering  from  a  disease  whose  influence  affects  society,  and  every 
member  of  the  community  in  which  he  lives,  from  which  he  can 
not  recover  without  aid  from  otiier  sources  ;  making  it  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  be  forced  into  quarantine  on  the  same 
principle  as  a  small-pox  or  yellow  fever  case.  It  is  simply  carry- 
ing out  the  highest  principle  of  self-preservation,  to  take  care  of 
this  class,  and  thus  protect  them  and  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 

Most  naturally  the  means  to  accomplish  this  would  come  from 
the  license  revenue,  on  the  principle  that  ever}*  business  should 
provide  for  the  accidents  and  injuries  which  follow  from  it.  Ra  1- 
road  companies  and  other  cori)oratioii8  are  rc(iuired  to  pay  dama- 
ges for  the  accidents  which  follow  their  business,  and  this  is  con- 
ceded to  be  justice  !  but  today  the  tnx  on  the  liquor  trafllc  is  used 
to  support  courts  and  jiiils,  where  the  inebriate,  by  fiuos  and  im- 
prisonment, is  made  worse  and  more  incurable.  Thus  litorally 
the  business  of  selling  spirits  is  increased,  by  the  Jilmost  barbaric 
efforts  of  courts  and  jails,  and  ever}'  i)erson  so  punished  is  made 
a  permanent  patron  of  that  business.  Ajii^ainst  this  all  the  teach- 
ings of  science,  and  all  practical  study,  utter  loud  i)rotests.  The 
practical  success  of  AVork-House  hospitals  for  inebriates  is  demon- 
strated in  every  self-supporting  jail  and  state  prison  in  the  country 
where  the  obstacles  are  greater  and  the  possibilities  of  acconiplish- 
inji:  this  end  more  remote  ;  also  in  asylums  of  both  insane  and  ine- 
briate,  and  the  many  varied  sanitariums  and  hospitals  all  over  the 
country,  where  the  cai)acity  of  seir-sui)port,  and  the  curability  of 
these  cases  are  established  facts.     More  than  that,  these  hospitals 
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e  society  of  great  burdens  of  siiircriiig;  nuil  loss;  and 

iin  of  inBaoity  by  treating:  the  inubriato  would  beoDine 

(■rtuiiity,  the  extent  of  which  we  can  have  no  conccp- 

oseiit.     It  is  iicip08sil)le  nt  this  time  to  conceivo  Uw 

ttilte  of  bonsiug  and  trentiiig  the  itieliriat«,  but  Uivna 

iiidicalioos  that  ite  effects  wouKl  be  felt  in  nil  circles. 

ic  greHt   founlHin   lieade  of  iusnnily,  criminality  aoil 

u  nuiiM  he  cliecked,  and  a  new  eiit  would  dawn  in  the 

n  of  society. 

■ee  are  Bonn?  of  the  teachings  of  science,  which  like  llglifa 

he  8)     e,  staud  out  clear  and  numlatakable  alK>v«  Uie  toga 

i;  iud  doubt.     These  uro  llie  great ''  hcail-lunds  "  from 

■  I        Knowledge  uf  the  laws  and  forc'«s  must  bcgiu,  and  Uhim 

ch  we  shall  find  out  the  sources  and  forces  dovGlo(>Iiig 

vvj  dnd  the  vast  armies  of  the  defeolive  elaase^,  and  lite 

euns  to  prevent  and  cure  them.    The  practical  bearings  of  tlii* 

.  vuhi'i-et  are  as  jet  In  Iheir  infancy.     We  have  nut  crossed  the  froo- 

lin(^s  of  research.     To  the  scientific  man,  the  poBsibiliiies  of 

.storing  the  inebriate  aud  btauiping  out  inebriety,  to  a  large  de- 

e,  is  only  limited  by  our  want  of  knowledge  of  the  laws  and 

1U8  to  accomplish  this  end.     We  iiaiHO  ou  the  ctmlines  of  this 

most  uuknoffu  realm  of  social  science,  and  looking  over  into  ibe 

flarkaesa  before  us,  we  arc  aasured  thjit  the  same  eternal  rci^i  of 

law  aud  order  exists  there,  of  cntise  aud  effect,  of  circumstances 

and  conditions,  of  positive  physical  forces,  the  some  which  develop 

the  typhoid  fever  case,  the  cousunip:ivc,  the  idiot,  the  pauper,  the 

insane  or  the  inebriate,  obeying  sonic  unknown  germ  force,  hut 

alnays  following  a  line  of  laws  as  lixc<l  and  eternal  as  that  which 

governs  tlie  plaiiota.     Along  this  border  tine  science  is  gathering 

her  forces,  and  no  one  can  predict  wliat  facts  aud  discoveries  will 

be  made  in  the  future. 

Sly  purpose  would  lie  nnaccomplished  did  we  not  enter  all 
earnest  plea  to  lay  aside  all  tlioorioM  of  religious  teachers  and  re- 
fiiiiners,  and  examine  inebriety  from  the  side  of  exact  science.  To 
demand  the  fads  concerning  the  physical  conditions  aud  eircun- 
stanccs  from  wLleh  iucbriely  sprinjis,  and  when  these  have  been 
{lathered  from  iiuiuy  kouicck,  by  many  accurate  observers,  then 
we  shall  have  (hila  from  wbicli  to  determine  the  laws  and  means 
lor  cure  nud  prcveution.  I.iko  a  problem  concerning  the  stars 
above  us,  our  only   approach  to  its  solitliou  is  along  the  line  of 
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accurately  observed  facts ;  studied  in  this  way,  iuebriety  and  its 
remedy  will  be  no  mvsterv. 

A  summary  of  some  of  the  facts  mentioned  will  bring  out  the 
subject  more  dearly.  (1.)  Inebriety  as  a  disease,  was  noted  in 
antiquity,  and  has  ever  been  considered  a  form  of  insanity,  marked 
by  a  progressive  march  or  order  of  events,  from  certain  physical 
causes,  on  to  death. 

(2.)  The  march  of  inebriety  is  in  waves  and  currents  controlled 
by  some  unknown  law,  clearly  within  the  range  of  a  wider  knowl- 
edge to  prevent  and  remedy. 

(3.)  The  treatment  of  inebriety  by  penal  methods  is  disastrous 
to  the  victim,  actually  intensifying  and  making  the  disorder  more 
incurable. 

(4.)  Physical  treatment  and  isolation  in  special  work-house 
hospitals,  where  the  best  conditions  of  physical  and  mental  health 
can  be  applied  and  maintained  for  a  long  time,  give  the  largest 
promise  of  cure  and  permanent  restoration,  and  are  the  means 
suggested  b}*  nature  and  scientific  stud\*. 

(5.)  As  a  question  of  economy,  simply,  it  would  be  an  immense 
gain  to  the  tax-payer  and  societj'  to  thus  quarantine  these  j)ersons, 
and  make  them  self-supporting.  This  is  a  fact  whose  i)ractical 
character  is  well  assured  in  many  ways. 

(().)  No  progress  can  be  expected  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem until  the  subject  is  studied  from  a  higher  point,  and  as  a 
question  of  fact,  and  along  the  line  of  great  natural  laws. 
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iE-BUILDING  WITH  REFERENCE  TO  I'LUSIBING  AND 
HOUSE-niUISAGE, 

BT  OBO.    B.   WAftlVa,    4R.,    OF  XRWPOKT,    B>    L 
(Rud  Wednndsy,  Septembti  S,  leSl,} 

clianges  have  been  ning  upon  tbe  scale,  tlmt  it  is  diffi* 

ily  to  say  nnjtiiing  new  about  lionsp-clrainago,  bat  to 

ngs  iu  a  new  way.     The  only  Jimtiticution  for   furtlicr 

■..^ranoc  to  tbe  nintter,  save  for  n  few  ivccnt  inodificationB.  is  to 

foiini  '  iiijuuction,  "  Line  upon  line  and  preceftt  ujKin  pre- 

!  [uc  cominimity  is  much  exercised  eoiiiM.-rning  sewerage  iui>! 
ii'ic-vtrainngo.  and  while  tlie  subject  is  uiie  of  interest  and  oF 
•nt  dIacuBBion,  it  is,  thus  far,  very  imiiGrfectly  "foiutulalwl" 
lu  tne  piilillo  mind.  All  are  agreed  that  their  towns  and  Uieir 
houses  slioidd  be  well  drained  ;  bs  sanitary  condition  is  a  iinirrr- 
sal  bugl>ear ;  niltnents  of  all  sorts  n  e  eagerly  ascribed  to  mecbani- 
cal  snuitai'y  defects,  and  Kymosii  the  fctieli  of  the  day.  Di-Npite 
all  our  eulbiislastio  conviction,  uowever,  we  are  willing  lo  make 
but  lillle  sacrifice  to  secnn;  immi  nity  from  what  we  so  greatly 
apprehend ;  1  wo  prefer  to  eat  our  cskc  aud  Lave  it  too. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  tbe  present  slate  of  llie  art  uf  h^uto-ilralu- 
ing,  to  have  a  stationary  wnshslnnd  in  every  bedroom  of  the  house, 
a  bath,  sitzbath,  water  closet,  urinal  and  washstand  in  each  of 
several  bathroonis  on  cvltv  floor  ;  to  have  a  slop-hopper  in  every 
dark  elosel,  with  sinks  and  lanndry  trays  and  servants'  closets 
scattered  here  and  there  at  wliini,  anil  at  the  same  time  to  protect 
the  luniseliold  against  all  of  tbe  possibilities  of  "  bad  drainage." 
A  most  important  step  iu  sauitiiry  reform  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
sulijectioii  of  bonse  liuilding  fancies  to  sanitary  sccurily.  In  this 
case  "  securily  "  is  very  largdy  a  synomyn  of  "  simplicity."  It  is 
convenient,  of  course,  to  have  w:iter  suiiply  and  waste  pii»es  al 
every  turn,  but  here  an  excess  of  coiivenieucc  is  to  be  purchased 
onlj-  witb  au  increiise  of  risk,  lu  old  houses,  which  are  to  be 
altered,  or  into  ivIiicU  drainasjc  works  are  to  be  intixxluceil,  it  ii 
not  always  easy  to  tiring  plumbing  within  a  compact  and  easily 
inspected  compass,  I'ljies  must  pass  tlimugb  rooms  and  passages 
where  tiiey  iiuist  be  covered  from  siyht,  aud  under  floors  where 
tbey  must  be  covered  for  couveuience.     Long  borizoutal  runs  are 
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not  alwa3'8  to  be  avoided,  and  generally  we  are  reduced  to  making 
the  best  of  a  bad  job.  In  this  ease,  especially,  the  judicious  builder 
will  hold  a  firm  rein  on  the  desire  for  a  luxurious  diffusion  of  con- 
veniences. 

The  architect  has,  as  a  rule,  not  been  a  leader  in  sanitar}-  re- 
form. He  is  sometimes  too  slow  to  give  up  his  old  habit  of  leav- 
ing the  details  of  plumbing  arrangements  to  the  phimber.  Though 
not  the  first  to  move,  and  though  still  slow,  he  is  now  beginning  to 
realize  that,  in  addition  to  his  multifarious  and  important  other 
duties,  he  must,  in  response  to  a  growing  popular  demand,  and  in 
oliedience  to  better  understood  requirements,  take  an  immediate 
and  direct  control  of  at  least  so  much  of  the  plumbing  as  relates  to 
the  removal  of  waste  mattere  from  the  house.  Those  engineers 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  sanitary  drainage,  have  been  and 
still  are,  almost  as  useful  as  they  have  been  aggressive ;  but  their 
most  im[X)rtant  office  relates  to  the  creation  and  direction  of  public 
opinion,  leading  to  a  demand  for  improved  methods  and  for  im- 
proved control  on  the  part  of  architects  and  plumbers. 

Our  best  hope  for  universal  reform  must  depend  almost  entireh* 
on  this  ;  a  professional  sanitaiian  will  not  be  consulted  in  one  case 
in  a  thousand,  nor  will  his  advice  be  followed,  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  architect  and  plumber  in  one  case  in  a  hundred.  He 
has  performed  ver}*  well, — one  is  almost  tempted  to  sa}',  over- 
well, —  his  duty  of  arousing  popular  apprehension.  His  future 
useful  influence  will  be  largely  exerted  in  calling^  attention  to 
matters  of  detail,  and  in  marking  out  the  general  lines  which  the 
architect  and  pluml>er  are  to  follow  ;  in  this  work  as  in  that  which 
he  has  thus  far  done,  he  must  look  for  the  means  of  enforcing  his 
teachings  to  the  apprehensive  intelligence  of  those  for  whom  houses 
are  to  Ik;  built  or  remodelled.  There  are  several  principles  which 
should  always  be  kept  in  mind.  These  have  become  so  trite  that 
one  almost  hesitates  to  restate  them.     Thev  are  these  : 

The  production  of  waste  is  an  inevitable  incident  of  human  life. 
The  excretions  of  the  person,  the  discarded  portions  of  food,  the 
water  of  ablutions  and  of  the  laundr}',  and  the  various  organic 
dust  and  offal  of  the  household  are  all  of  them  lia])le  to  become  a 
nuisance  dangerous  to  life  unless  properly  removed.  They  are 
rarely  dangerous  when  first  produced,  but  they  become  increasingly 
dangerous  and  offensive  as  they  enter  into  the  decomposition, 
which  is  the  fate  of  all  discarded  organic  matter. 
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Tills  refuse  must,  id  one  way  or  another,  be'removed  before  de- 
coinpositiou  de\eloi)9  its  power  for  miscbier.  WLether  the  rough 
garbage  of  the  kitchen,  the  drippings  of  the  sink,  or  the  dejection* 
of  the  body,  all  must  in  one  way  or  other  be,  eoooer  or  UUr, 
rcmoied  from  our  presence,  the  earlier  and  the  more  coiupletelr 
the  better.  It  is  hnidly  worth  while  to  occupy  time  iu  the  enfotw- 
mciit  of  this  gcDcral  principle  ;  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  there  can  be  no  perfect  sauilarj  coDdillon  nnlnn 
removal  is  not  only  prompt  bnt  complete.  Within  certain  limite. 
It  Ih  true  tlint  fllth  ia  objectionable  in  propoition  to  its  volume, 
but  very  limited  volumes  may  become  pernicious,  and  even  sucli 
traces  of  filth  as  adhere  to  the  nails  of  receptacles  and  of  ontlet 
channels,  have  sufficient  capacity  for  mischief  to  contmaml  cartful 
and  serious  con  si  deration. 

In  applying  these  remarks  to  existing  domestic  conditions,  kt 
shall  be  justified  on  this  occasion  in  con  lining  our  attentitia  to 
houses  whifli  are  to  be  provided  with  reasonable  com[>leteuc9s  with 
what  are  known  as  "  modern  convcDienecs."  So  far  as  garba^is 
concerned,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  there  baa  been,  thux  fur,  no 
general  adoption  of  &  civilized  method  for  its  removal. 

When  we  speak  of  the  drainage  of  a  house,  or  of  its  sanitary 
ooaditioo,  we  generally  have  is  mind  the  manner  in  which  It  ia 
relieved  of  sneh  of  its  waste  matters  as  can  be  transporlt-il  in  run- 
ning water,  and  it  will  sufHcc  non-  to  consider  the  methods  by 
wbicli  such  removal  may  best  be  carried  out,  including,  in  our 
review  the  character  of  the  receptacles  into  which  the  wastes  are 
discharged,  whettier  Kinks,  siop-hoppors,  or  water-closets. 

licyaiding  the  waste-pipe,  the  first  and  simplest  rule  is  that  it 
slioiild  be  of  such  material,  and  so  constructed,  that  it  will  permi- 
neutly  carry  away  all  water  that  maj-  reach  it.  This  has  always 
liecu  uiiilcistootl.  The  nest  is,  tliat  the  joints  of  this  conduit 
should  be  secure,  not  only  against  the  leakage  of  water,  but 
equally  against  leakage  of  air.  This  rule  has  been  understood, 
theoretically,  for  a  good  while,  but  practically,  it  is  rarely  adhered 
to,  1  have  tested  few  soil  pipes  under  a  bend  of  water,  in  whicb 
leaks  through  imperfect  joints  have  not  been  developed. 

The  interior  of  Ibc  conduit  should  be  as  nearly  as  possible  in  tbe 
same  atuiosplieric  coudition  as  the  air  outside  of  the  house.  Th»t 
is  to  s^iv.  tliore  should  be  a  constant  circulation  to  facilitate  tlK 
1  apid  decomposition  of  the  inevitable  sliming  of  tlie  walls,  aud  tlie 
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immediate  dilution  and  removal  of  the  gaseous  products  of  such 
decomposition.  In  working  toward  this  condition,  we  fii*st  carried 
up  small  vent  pipes  from  the  tops  of  our  soil  pipes ;  later,  we  con- 
tinued the  pipe  full  bore  to  the  top  of  the  house ;  later  still,  we 
introduced  a  supply  of  fresh  air  at  the  foot  to  maintain  a  complete 
circulation ;  and,  last  of  all,  we  enlarged  the  soil  pipe  at  its  top  to 
increase  its  draft. 

As  with  the  conduit  itself,  so  with  the  receptacles  and  connect- 
ing pipes  leading  to  it.  These  should  be  sufficiently  ventilated  in 
every  part,  and  all  closets  and  sinks  of  every  sort  should  be  so 
f  reel}'  exposed  to  the  open  air  that  no  suspicion  of  ' '  closeness  " 
can  ever  attach  to  them. 

At  every  point,  the  water  used  for  the  transportation  of  the 
wastes  that  are  to  pass  through  our  pipes  should  be  used  in  the 
most  effective  way.  A  thread  of  water  running  from  an  imperfect 
faucet  is,  practically,  of  no  value  whatever  It  follows  a  narrow 
and  uncertain  course  along  the  side  of  the  soil  pipe,  or  drain,  with 
no  power  to  wash  its  general  surface  and  with  no  power  to  remove 
accumulations.  It  is  pure  and  unadulterated  waste.  Incidentally, 
it  may  be  said  that  in  very  many  houses,  its  total  volume  is  far 
greater  than  that  of  all  the  water  used,  and  that  in  man}'  towns, 
including  New  York  city,  the  aggregation  of  these  ineffective  drib- 
blings  is  almost  the  sole  source  of  insufficient  water  supply.  It  is 
hardly  practicable  under  any  ordinary  head,  especially  on  the 
upper  floors  of  houses,  to  deliver  into  a  water  closet,  or  into  a  slop 
hopper,  or  sink,  a  sufficient  stream  of  water  to  secure  the  efficient 
cleansing  of  its  waste  pipe.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  cue  of  the 
most  important  of  modern  reforms  is  being  exerted,  working 
rapidly  toward  a  most  effective  improvement  in  the  whole  practice 
of  house  drainage.  The  watchword  of  our  best  present  movement 
is  the  word  "  Flush  "  !  It  will  not  be  long,  we  may  be  sure,  before 
it  will  be  universally  understood  that  after  pipe  ventilation,  the 
great  secret  of  good  drainage  lies  in  the  use  of  abiindaut  volumes 
of  water  delivered  in  a  mass  along  with  each  contribution  of  tilth. 
A  perfect  system  of  drainage  nnd  water  supply  would  bo  one  where 
at  all  ordinary  times,  not  a  drop  of  water  tlowed  through  the  out- 
let channels,  onl}'  occasional  dashes  of  several  gallons  Uihricating 
the  walls  of  the  pipes  and  carrying  along  conii)letely  and  with 
velocit}',  substances  which,  under  the  old  system,  smeared  their 
sluggish  road  along  the  pipe,  and  left  material  for  infectious  de- 
composition at  every  step. 
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<r  pui'fcct  may  be  oui-  dianiiuU,  and  liowerFr  complvh* 

itsneoiia  may  be  our  Itusliing,  we  sec  its  yet  no  way.  dot 

ft  >  Ely  to  see  a  way,  by  wliicli  Hit  insidious  pffoct  of  tbe  iligbt 

umpouition  within  the  dniinnge  chnnnelB  may  be  culiroly 

Li.     Even  vere  it  obviato!  by  the  up  plication  or  devicwi  ot 

,  as  yet,  have  no  knowli^dge,  lliore  would   slill  atbtdi  1u 

our   Uraiue  at   least  tbe  buBpicioii   of  unpleasnutness.      For  ttii* 

reason  our  receptnelen  of  wnste  lautlt'r  must  be  eliiit  off  or  sealM 

from  tbe  interior  of  the  drainage  eyalem  by  the  most  perTcct  and 

eontinnous  meatia  of  scpaiation   *'iat  cAii  be  secured.     llerel»a 

point  on  which  1  UnA  myself,  ui      tunately,  at  lariaiict!  witb  iiiu»t 

of  tie  aittliontii-a,  aud   I   lonfLstt    iliat  wliiU^  I  haw  little  failb  ia 

the  nlinust  universal  speeitic  ol'  tr-"i  vvntrlation,  I  am  by  no  mesas 

clear  aa  to  tbe  best  eubslitutti  [or    i  in  nil  caacH,  only  clear  that  a 

substitnte  must  be  fonud.     Id  iny  opinion,  nil  thtit  ve  can  aalUy 

aay  ia  that,  iu  one  nay  ur    anuUier,  fithei-  by  a  fwnnnnciit  utvl 

sccnra  water  seal  of  good  deplli,  or  by  tlie  interi>o«ition  of  meclinii* 

ical  obbtnclea  to  the  return  of  the    <r  of  the  drain,  we  must  maoa^ 

ill  all  cases  to  separate  the  air  of  ine  soil  pipe  from  that  of  the  id- 

terior  of  the  lioiise.     While  no  niUveranl  recipe  can  be  fiirnifbed 

for  this,  there  is  no  case  in  which,  by  one  means  or  aiiothtr,  liie 

desired  result  cannot  be  obtained. 

Ill  the  foregoing  review  of  the  rcqiiircraente  of  n  propfvly  cpi- 
slrncted  drainage  system  we  have  an  indication  of  all  that  is  abso- 
lutely essential  to  compass.  In  the  tieatinent  of  tbe  %-arioii8  [winte 
referred  to,  tbe  caniinnl  rule  of  great  simplicity  should  ever  be 
borne  in  mind.  Drainage  works  may  be  inlrodiiceil  into  a  bouse 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  to  all  intcntis  and  puiposee,  absohitdy 
safe.  Tbe  shade  of  ap])rehension  ivhich  thoy  may  justly  cause,  i.'. 
in  the  ease  of  simple  iiiid  well  ariiiiigetl  work,  practically  not  to  be 
cousiderad.  It  is,  however,  a  cnse  suggesting  something  like  tbe 
luathcmatical  expression,  "  invcreely  as  tbe  F^qnare  of  the  dis- 
tance." If  a  certain  amount  of  piping  is  in  the  least  degree 
dangerous,  twice  that  amoimt  is  four  times  .is  dangerous,  and  fonr 
times  Ibat  amount  is  sixteen  timco  na  dangerous,  and  so  on,  —  not 
absolutely,  of  course,  but  rehilively.  In  other  words,  while  we 
make  all  of  our  drainage  works  as  |>crfect  as  possible,  let  us  limit 
ourselves  in  all  cases  to  the  very  smallest  amount  of  piping,  tbe 
least  amount  of  ramilication,  and  the  smallest  number  of  vater- 
closets  and  other  vessels,  consistent  with  reasonable  convenience- 
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A  «itatioiiarv  washatand  in  a  bath-room,  having  a  sliort  and  well- 
flushed  connection  directly  with  the  raain  soil  pi[)e,  need  never  be 
objected  to.  A  stationary  basin  ten  or  twent}'  or  thirty  feet 
distant,  with  a  long  connection  pipe  should  always  be  avoided. 
The  hixury  of  an  abundant  flow  of  water  in  every  bedroom,  seems 
at  first  blush  to  be  worth  all  its  cost.  If  we  mean  cost  in  monev, 
this  is  true ;  if  we  mean  cost  in  risk,  it  is  by  no  means  true. 
Practicall}',  it  is  one  of  those  luxuries  in  which  no  considerate 
person  appreciating  all  the  bearings  of  the  case,  would  think  of 
indulging  himself.  One  of  the  leading  arguments  of  the  trap- 
ventilation  school  is  that  such  ventilation  leads  to  the  complete 
ieration  of  long  lateral  wastes.  My  remedy  would  be  to  abandon, 
as  we  always  may,  in  new  work,  the  use  of  long  lateral  wastes.  I 
should  give  an  abundant  supply  of  water  at  one  convenient  point 
on  every  floor.  In  larger  houses,  where  bathrooms  and  water- 
closets  ma^'  be  required  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other, 
I  should  give  each  its  independent  soil  pii)c.  Wherever  a  soil 
pipe  was  constructed,  I  should  permit  a  good  deal  of  license  as  to 
the  conveniences  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  But  the  moment  the 
<|uostion  arose  of  giving  a  washstand  or  a  sitzbath  or  a  urinal  to  an 
apartment,  even  ten  feet  awny  from  the  soil  pipe,  I  should  exert 
all  of  my  authority  and  influence  in  opposition  to  it.  I  should 
even  opfwse  too  generous  a  distribution  of  soil'  pipes  themselves, 
bearing  always  in  mind  the  cardinal  principle  that  the  more  we 
eon<'('ntrate  our  discharge  of  wastes  through  single  channels,  the 
bettor.  One  water  closet  is  better  than  two  if  it  will  afford  reason- 
able convenience.  A  bath  waste  is  kept  in  better  condition,  the 
more  frefjuently  the  contents  of  the  bath  tub  are  discharged  through 
it ;  therefore,  the  fewer  bath  tubs  the  be'ter,  and  so  throughout 
the  whole  range  of  plumbing  appliances.  Many  "  sanit^nry  en- 
gineers," and  more  plumbers,  will  tell  their  clients  that  this  is  i)ure 
thoorv.  and  will  advise,  or  consent  to,  a  wealth  of  conveniences  all 
al>out  the  house,  riumbers  are  proverbially  slow  to  learn,  but 
they  learn,  nevertheless,  and  they  will  in  due  time  accept  the  pure 
theory'  as  the  wisest  practice.  Their  clients  will  do  well  to  antici- 
pate them. 

My  own  present  idea  is,  that  if  we  get  rid  of  lateral  waste  pipes 
longer  than  are  needed  for  the  connection  of  the  most  distant  fix- 
ture in  a  bath  room,  there  will  be  a  snflficient  change  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  these  pipes,  resulting  from  their  open  connection  with  a 
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tLorong^jIy  rontilatecl  soil  pipe.  AseiimiDg  Ibis  to  be  so,  then  tlw 
(juestiou  of  traps  is  Ihe  only  importuQt  oue  that  is  not  yet  snlkfiic- 
torily  solved.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  I  <Io  iiot  rvgsrii  tiin 
system  of  "back  venlilatioo,"  or  the  venting  of  wnter-seal  traps, 
AS  satisfactory.  Although  accepted  and  vigorously  reconiracniU-J 
by  well  knon'n  nuthoritics  on  bouse  drainage,  it  suems  to  me  oitly 
n  luake'sliitt,  and  a  make-sbift  thnt  is  attended  with  possible 
dangers,  at  least  eqnal  to  those  which  it  is  intended  to  remove. 
Mechanical  traps  are  n  make-shilt  also,  though,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  objectionable  than  the  venting  device.  So  far  oh  I  can 
judge,  from  all  that  has  yet  been  said  and  done,  the  ht-st  snlutiou 
of  Ihe  diftlcnlly  m\]  be,  if  it  can  be  made  practicable,  to  allot*  ttit 
use  of  no  trap  of  any  kind,  nor  in  any  position  which  is  not  in  [bll 
view  whenever  the  Hx tore  is  used,  —  excepting,  perhaps,  certUD 
stibBidiary  traps  on  kitchen  aud  laundry  wastes.  If  we  can  tr»p 
onr  wash-basins  in  sudi  a  way  that  (lie  top  of  the  water  seal  ^all 
alwtiys  be  in  view  on  looking  into  the  bowl,  and  our  bntb-tnbs  iu 
like  manner,  we  will,  I  think,  have  secured  tbe  necessary  safegtianl. 
and  we  will  have  gained  the  further  advantage  that  persons  of  tidy 
disposition  will  see  to  it  that  a  sufllcient  auiount  of  (Vesh  water  Is 
always  passed  tlirough  them  to  ensure  tiicir  constant  clenulinew. 
Id  its  present  position,  the  trap  of  a  wash-bowl  is  out  of  sight  imd 
generally  out  of  mind.  Unless  frcfjuently  and  copiously  used,  i". 
becomes  the  seat  of  a  decomposition  which  makes  it  an  offensive 
neighljor.  The  question  of  overflow  pipes  for  wash-bowls  b  still 
to  be  solved,  aud  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  wash-bowl  overflow  is 
almost  universally  a  nasty  thing.  Bath-tubs  may  be,  and  in  the 
best  work  they  generally  are,  provided  with  standing  overflows, 
wliicb  arc  quite  free  from  objeetion  ;  so  far  as  I  know,  they  are  the 
only  ones  that  are  free  from  scnous  objection.  In  the  case  of 
water-closets,  it  seems  to  me  now  entirely  feasible,  and  most  im- 
portant, to  insist  that  there  shall  be  no  trap  used  iu  cnnuectioD 
with  it,  except  in  the  bowl  itself  or  in  the  outlet  pipe,  within  plain 
sight  from  the  bowl.  There  ore  now  to  be  found  a  goodly  Damber 
of  closets  of  this  character,  beginning  with  the  very  simple  and 
eltlcient  plain  hopper.  I  think  thnt  all  of  the  side-plug  closets,  of 
which  the  old  "  Jennings  "  is  the  type,  should  he  rejected.  If  *« 
retain  closets  of  the  old  "  llrnlmia  "  pattern,  in  which  the  water  is 
hold  iu  the  bowl  by  a  valve  .it  the  outlet,  we  should  make  sure  tlul 
this  valve  will  be  permauciitly  efficient,  so  as  to  justify  the  enliw 
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abolition  of  the  water  seal  trap  below.  Invention  has  not  yet  gone 
very  far  in  this  direction,  and  we  are  only  at  the  threshold  of  the 
success  that  is  in  time  to  be  attained  ;  but  we  have  gone  far  enough 
to  demonstrate,  in  my  judgment,  the  absolute  wisdom  of  rejecting, 
not  only  the  pan  closet  which  all  condemn,  but  the  whole  range  of 
devices,  which  depend  for  their  separation  from  the  soil  pipe  on  a 
trap  of  which  the  water  is  not  in  full  sight. 

Another  point  to  be  considered,  is  the  almost  universal  advisibil- 
ity  of  abandoning  the  use  of  slop-hoppei-s,  constructing  the  water- 
closet  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  serve  the  double  purposes  in 
the  most  perfect  wa^*,  —  that  is,  by  setting  a  clean  earthenware 
closet  bowl  on  a  tiled  floor  entirely  open  at  least,  to  the  front,  with 
its  cover  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate  ventilation  as  much  as  ix)ssi- 
ble.  1  he  whole  business  of  close  carpentry  about  water-closets, 
used  in  connection  with  lead  flashings,  or  the  much  better  earthen- 
ware tray  at  the  top,  ought  to  be  abandoned  for  good  and  all. 

Again,  all  the  devices  for  arresting  and  storing  the  grease  of 
kitchen  and  pantry  sinks  with  a  dependence  on  hand  cleansing, 
that  is,  the  old  system  of  grease  traps,  should  also  be  discarded. 
In  one  way,  or  another,  it  should  be  provided  that  the  waste  of 
the  sink  bhall  all  be  retained  in  a  mass  until  a  considerable  quan- 
tit}'  has  accumulated,  and  until  its  greasy  contents  is  chilled,  allow- 
ing never  a  drip  into  the  waste-pipe,  but  thus  securing  from  time 
to  time,  the  discharge  of  a  strong  flushing  volume,  sufllcient  to 
keep  the  channel  perfectly  clear  and  to  cany  forward  through  the 
house  drain  the  burden  of  material  which,  when  discharged  in 
driblets,  is  sure  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of  the  pipe. 

The  soil-pipe  ought  never  to  be  built  into  the  wall  or  in  any 
manner  covered  from  view.  Especially  should  all  openings  in 
floors  through  which  pipes  pass  from  one  story  to  another  be  her- 
metically closed  against  the  possible  passage  of  air.  In  much  of 
the  iKitter  house-drainage  that  I  have  been  called  to  examine,  even 
very  recently,  the  soil-pipe  is  hidden  ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  pre- 
vent the  i»a8sage  of  air  from  floor  to  fioor,  there  being  an  open 
channel  beginning  at  the  cellar,  continuing  through  the  soil-pipe 
casing  and  through  the  different  floors,"  taking  up  its  quota  of  the 
exhalations  of  putrid  urine  and  slops  and  leakage  almost  inevi- 
table with  the  tightly  cased  closet,  through  to  the  attic  of  tiio 
house.  Ordinaril}',  the  passage  of  the  pipe  through  the  roof  is  the 
onl}'  one  that   is  carefully  secured,  and  this  only  to  prevent  the 
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entrance  of  rniii-wator.  Under  this  arrongement,  the  almosplieno 
impiirilit's  of  one  story  are  traiismittect  to  the  nest,  and  as  a  per- 
fect joint  L-an  with  difficiiltj  he  made  between  a  soil-pipe  rasing 
and  a  fiaished  wnll,  there  is  ample  opjK>rtiinity  for  exhalutioo 
thiougltoot  the  whole  course,  and  especially  about  tlie  casing  of 
the  nuter-closets,  etc.  This  defect  is  a  serious  one  in  most  of  tie 
best  work  now  done,  but  it  is  one  which  can  be,  and  which  cer- 
tainly should  be  completely  removed. 

It  ie  already  pretty  well  understood,  and  [the  principle  is  rery 
generally  ndopted,  that  the  soil-pipe  in  its  course  from  its  vertvcit 
portion  to  the  outlet  drain  should  always  be  in  plain  sight  througb- 
out  its  whole  length,  and  should  all  be  of  the  best  and  most  du- 
rable material,  jointed  in  the  most  careful  manner.  Under  no 
circnmstfluces  should  earthenware  pipes  be  used  within  the  walls 
of  the  house,  nor  for  a  ccriain  distance  beyond  them,  and  nevtr, 
except  under  the  most  imperative  conditions,  should  any  kiti<l  o( 
drain  be  Itiid  under  the  cellar  floor.  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others, 
every  effort  shciuld  be  made  to  have  the  whole  thing  in  plain  open 
alglit,  where  tlie  least  leak  or  defect  may  be  detected  at  once. 

I  was  requested  to  furnisb  a  paper  on  House-BiiihUiig  wilti  rvfor- 
rnee  to  Plumbing  and  House-Draiiingc.  It  has  seemed  iDipossiblo 
not  to  follow  the  logical  sequence  and  to  state  at  the  outset  olmt 
plumbing  and  hoiise-drniuage  works  should  be.  Perbiiiis  beciiu-e 
of  ihe  importance  of  the  subject,  and  perhaps  onlj'  from  force  of 
habit.  I  liave  consumed  most  of  my  allotted  space  before  approach- 
ing the  bousc-building  question  at  all.  It  seems,  indeed,  difficult 
to  liiiil  much  to  say  in  this  connection  about  the  building  of 
bouses.  Very  few  liouses  are  built  with  reference  to  their  drainage 
works,  mid  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  will  be  so  built.  Tbe 
drainage  is  for  the  house,  not  the  bouse  for  tbe  drainage.  At  the 
same  time  a  few  words  of  advice  may  be  offered  to  an-bitects,  and 
especially  to  those  owners, —  above  all  those  house-building  women 
—  ivbo  arc  detcvmiuod  to  couibiue  tbe  greatest  conveDience  with 
the  g  lea  test  safely. 

■\Vh:it  is  generally  regarded  as  necessary  to  Insurious  and  en- 
tiiely  Cduveiiient  living  is,  iis  I  iiavc  indicated  above,  inconsistent 
with  absolute  security.  It  is  well  within  the  power  of  the  plumber 
to  distribute  his  fixtures  and  llieir  supply  aud  waste-pipes  in  wild 
ramiricntion  throughout  the  whole  building,  and  to  make  the  whole 
pi-elty  nearly  safe;    it  is  not,  iu  my  opiuion,  possible  tor  him  to 
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make  such  widely-  distributod  work  cntirel}'  safe.  My  advice  to 
all  iutending  house-builders  would  be  to  provide  an  abundant 
supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  at  least  on  two  floors  of  even  the 
most  onlinary  house  ;  on  ever}"  floor  of  houses  of  a  more  generous 
character,  and  perhaps  at  two  or  more  points  on  each  floor  of 
very  large  houses.  I  would  absolute I3'  reject  all  water  closets, 
wash-bowls,  and  baths  from  every  bedroom,  and  from  every  closet 
opening  into  a  bedroom,  concentrating  them  all  in  one  or  more 
bath-rooms  on  each  floor.  The  proper  furnishing  of  clean  water 
and  removal  of  foul  water  in  different  rooms,  is  a  matter  of  little 
lal>or  if  the  supply  may  be  drawn  and  if  the  waste  may  be  dis- 
charged without  going  up  and  down  stairs,  wiiile  the  cleanliness 
and  absence  of  fa?tid  organic  decomposition  is  so  much  more 
easily  compassed  with  the  movable  wash-bowl  and  pitcher,  that 
this  alone  is  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  slight  additional  ser- . 
vice.  The  slop-hopper,  almost  always  an  abomination  located  in 
a  dark  and  uuventilated  closet,  should  find  no  place  in  any  part  of 
the  house,  nor  should  the  ortiinar}'  urinal.  A  properly  arranged 
water-closet  will,  as  I  have  already  said,  sen-e  both  purjw.scs  in 
the  most  perfect  and  convenient  manner. 

The  location  of  the  bath-room  is  to  be  determined  b}'  several 
considerations.  It  must  be  conveniently  placed  ;  it  must  be  pro- 
tected by  its  position  or  by  artificial  wanning  against  the  inroads 
of  frost ;  and  it  must,  absolutely^  be  supplied  with  efficient  ventila- 
tion, and  with  a  ventilation  that  it  is  verv  tlifllcult  to  secure  unless 
it  is  placed  against  an  outer  wall  of  the  house,  and  furnished  with 
a  direct  o[)ening  to  the  outer  air.  A  frequent  position  of  the  bath- 
room in  New  York  houses,  between  the  front  and  rear  bodri>onis, 
and  opening  into  one  or  both  of  them  and  into  the  hall,  is  prob- 
ably tlie  worst  that  could  be  devised.  I  do  not,  however,  regard 
even  such  a  position  as  absolutely  inadmissible.  If  the  dniinngo 
works  are  thoroughly  well  constructed,  and  if  all  of  the  indica- 
tions that  I  have  given  concerning  simplicity  of  arrangement, 
freedom  of  access,  and  absence  of  carpentry  aie  followed,  and 
especially  if  the  principle  of  copious  flushing  and  the  entire  abo- 
lition of  dribbling  are  insisted  on,  perfect  ventilation  of  the  ai)art- 
ment  will  be  a  matter  of  comfort  rather  than  of  health. 
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I  oody  devoted  to  tbe  stud;  of  socinl  sciencG  and  iolerealed 

means  of  securing  tlie  welfare  of  societj-,  wc   lire   especially 

-'■QCerneil  with  ethics  or  morality  aa  the  doctrine  that  relates  to 

forms  in  which  §ociety  liuda  it  possible  to  exist.     Without 

uunfonnity  of  the  individual  will — the  will  of  the  particular  nmn — 

to  the  will  of  tbe  whole,  society  is  impossible.     Society  esiuls  by 

means  of  institutioos,  and  institutions  are  forms  that  mould  llie 

ual,  and,  as  it  were,  out  of  many  wills  malce  one  will. 

11  conotry  like  the  United  States,  where  has  been  realized  tlie 

^o8i  complete  form  of  political  freedom  in  local  self-govern  me  Dt. 

the  question  of  education  of  the  individtial   into  moral  self-control 

mnat  htk\Q  primary  importance.     Besides  the  f^enei-al  fact  of  local 

eelf-guvernment,  there  are  also  special  conditions  which  iirgv^  u[<un 

us  now  more  than  formerly  the  practical  cotisideration  of  tbe  ipK-S' 

tiou  of  moral  education. 

I  will  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  call  your  attention  briefly  la 
some  of  the  influences  at  work  in  the  United  .StJiU's.  whosr  .■<.)<.[{  n 
unfavoi'uble  to  tbe  growth  of  moral  character.  There  arc  five  thnt 
deserve  special  mention  ;  (I)  The  conflux  of  .nationalities  brought 
about  by  migration  ;  (2)  Tbe  possibilities  of  rapid  acquirement  of 
wealth;  (3)  The  necessity  for  frequent  changes  of  vocation;  (4) 
Local  self-government;  (5)  The  growth  of  science  and  literature, 
and  tbe  diffusion  of  knowledge. 

All  parts  of  Europe  and  some  parts  of  Asia  are  sendiug  us  their 
emigrants.  £acb  emigrant  brings  some  peculiar  moral  babits 
which  clash  with  our  owu.  The  result  is,  that  each  and  all,  immi- 
grants and  natives,  have  to  learn  tolerance.  But  moral  punctilios 
cannot  be  trifled  with  safelj'.  When  people  are  politically  com- 
pelled to  be  tolerant  of  petty  customs  that  they  l>elieve  to  be 
immoral,  there  follows  a  relaxation  of  geuiiiue  morality  itself. 

Even  when  a  false  bigoted  prejudice  that  has  rooted  itself  among 
the  moral  virtues  is  pulled  up,  the  cardinal  virtues  themselves  suHer 
injury.  Tbe  possibilities  of  rapid  wealth  generate  excesses  of  alt 
kinds,   excessive  work,  excessive  iudulgcnce.     Besides  this,  the 
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man  who  conquers  fortune  by  his  own  efforts  finds  himself  unpre- 
pared for  the  new  responsibilities  and  temptations  that  wealth 
brings.  He  has  conquered  so  much  through  industry  that  he  feels  he 
can  conquer  the  fixed  laws  of  morality.  Again,  the  diffusion  of 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  people  weakens  the  bonds  of 
authorit}'  of  all  kinds,  and  replaces  the  terror  felt  for  some  unknown 
punishment  by  a  moderate  apprehension  of  some  physical  incon- 
venience, the  moral  command  having  lost  its  sanctity  and  become 
a  hygienic  prescription. 

Besides  this,  science  gets  applied  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  an 
age  of  invention  results.  New  inventions  cause  old  trades  to  grow 
obsolete^  and  a  general  change  of  vocations  becomes  prevalent. 
The  change  of  vocations  throws  the  laborer  from  one  set  of  condi- 
tions into  another,  for  which  he  is  unprepared.  Each  guild  or 
occupation  has  its  si)ecial  temptations,  and  learns  to  prepare  its 
30uth  to  resist  them.  The  change  of  vocation  brings  danger, 
l»ecause  the  laborer  takes  up  a  business  whose  temptations  he  has 
not  learned  to  resist. 

The  spread  of  local  self-government,  likewise,  adds  to  this  reac- 
tion against  moral  authority.  Politics  in  a  democracy  is  a  process 
in  which  the  arbitrary  will  and  capricious  desires  of  individuals 
are  transmuted  into  the  higher  personalit}'  and  irresistible  will  of 
the  State. 

This  process  affords  occasion  for  the  full  activity  of  animal 
cunning  and  other  brute  qualities.  The  school  of  politics  under- 
mines moral  principle,  and  sets  up  unscrupulous  policy  in  its  place. 
Doubtless  in  the  course  of  time  sagacious  statesmanship  will  dis- 
cover the  necessar}*  forms  and  restrictions  to  prevent  political 
corruption,  but  much  evil  must  needs  be  expected  before  that 
consummation. 

Thei-e  causes  of  the  weakeniusj  of  moralitv  in  our  time  and 
countrv  are  causes  that  cannot  be  removed,  and  that  it  is  useless  to 
lament.  But  they  ought  to  be  provided  for  by  all  forms  of  edu- 
cation. The  school,  the  family,  the  chu^;eli,  the  State,  should  all 
work  in  harmony  towards  this  desirable  end.  No  moral  training 
will  be  equal  to  the  emergenc}',  unless  it  gives  inward  strength  of 
character  such  as  will  enable  the  vo;ith  to  act  arij^ht  in  \\o\o\  situ- 
ations,  and  to  sustain  his  integrity  under  pressure  of  circumstances. 
With  no  prospect  of  abatement  in  scientific  discovery,  or  its  aj)pli- 
cation  in  the  mechanic  arts,  there  will  still  prevail:   (1)  the  rapid 
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..«      if  wealth  ;   (2)  tbc  mingling  of  niitionallUea  hy  mlgm- 
■"\  con8e<iuent  cbanges  of  vocation,  nml  (4)  local  splt-gov- 
i<l  (5)  increasing  b dependence  of  mere  personal  or 
0  intliorit}- ;  and  these  will  continue  to  offer  estraonli- 

V  oh=taclea  to  llie  preservation  of  our  etliicnl  customs.     But 
n     r    gth  of  character  as  will  be  required  to  overcome  llioae 
n      u  Diiich  nobler  form  of  moral  life  than  one  nbich  !« 
nto  euetom. 
line  may  ilistingnisb  moral  duties  or  habits  which  onght  to  be 
■lit  tn        th  in  three  dasses :  f"^  Mechanical  virtues,  In  whicU 
L'ises  a  minimum  of       iral  choice,  and  obejs  uu  ex- 
prescribed  for  him.  this,  the  lowest  spceicK  of 
■al  ilisciplinp,  the  youth  learns  self-denial  and  self-control,  and 
miioli   he$ides.     [li)    Social  dntic^.   those  which  govern  tlic 
)f  man  to  man,  and  which  are  tbo  properly  called  "moriil" 

in  this  form  of  moral  discipline  the  youth  teams  to  obey  prtnci- 
lie.  rather  than  tbc  immediate  will  ot  another,  or  a  mechanienl 
.■riptiou . 
e)  Religious  duties,  or  those  based  oil  the  relatioa  t\>  Ood  as 
^evealcd  in  religion.  In  these  the  youth  learns  the  ullimule 
grounds  of  obligatiuu,  and  gains  both  a  praetieal  principle  for  tba 
conduct  of  life  .lud  a  theoretic  principle  on  which  to  bas^c  his  view 
of  the  world.  In  his  religions  doctrine  man  formulates  his  theory 
of  the  origin  and  destiny  of  nature  and  the  bnmau  race,  aud  at 
the  simic  time  defines  his  eternal  vocation,  his  fundamental  duties. 
The  mere  statement  of  this  obvious  fact  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
the  rsuik  ;tmi  importance  of  the  religious  part  of  the  moral  duties. 

In  tiic  scliDol  we  note  Srst;  the  moral  effect  of  the  requirement 
of  ini])licit  obedience — a  requirement  necessary  within  the  school 
for  its  successful  administration.  The  discipline  in  obedience  in 
its  strict  form,  eucb  as  it  is  found  in  the  school-room  has  four  other 
nppliciitions  which  rcm:iin  valid  under  nil  conditions  of  society: 
(o)  Oliedii'iice  towartls  parents ;  (b)  towards  employers,  overseers 
and  supervisors  as  regards  the  details  of  work;  (c)  towards  the 
government  in  its  legally  constituted  authority,  civil  or  military: 
(rf)  towards  tbc  Divine  will,  howsoever  revealed. 

In  cncb  of  these  four  forms  there  is  and  always  remains  a  sphere 
of  greater  or  less  extent  within  which  implicit  obedience  is  one's 
duty.     lu  the  three  first  named  this  duty  is  not  absolute,  but  linii- 
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ted  —  the  sphere  continually  growing  narrower  with  the  growth  of 
the  individual  in  wisdom  and  self-directive  power.  In  tlie  fourth 
form  of  ol)edience  to  the  Divine  will,  the  individual  comes  more 
and  more  to  a  personal  insight  into  the  necessity  of  the  Divine  law 
as  revealed  in  scripture,  in  nature,  and  especially  in  human  life, 
and  he  becomes  through  this  emancipated  relatively  from  the 
direct  personal  control  of  men,  even  of  the  wisest  and  best,  and 
becomes  rather  a  law  unto  himself. 

He  outgix)W8  mere  mechanical  obedience,  and  arrives  at  a  truly 
moral  will  in  which  the  law  is  written  on  the  heart. 

The  pillars  on  which  school  education  rests  arc  behavior  and 
scholarship.  Deportment  or  behavior  comes  first  as  the  sine  qua 
itoji.  The  first  requisite  of  the  school  is  order;  each  pupil  must 
be  taught  to  conform  his  behavior  to  the  general  standard,  and  re- 
press all  that  interferes  with  the  function  of  the  school.  In  the 
outset,  therefore,  a  whole  family  of  virtues  are  taught  the  pupil, 
and  taught  him  so  thoroughly  that  they  become  fixed  in  his  char- 
acter. In  the  mechanical  duties  habit  is  everything,  and  theory 
little  or  nothing. 

The  pupil  is  taught  (a)  Punctuality :  he  must  be  at  school  in 
time.  Sleep,  business,  play,  indisposition  —  all  must  give  way  to 
the  duty  of  obedience  to  this  external  requirement  —  to  observe 
the  particular  moment  of  time  and  conform  to  it. 

Punctuality  does  not  end  with  getting  to  school,  but  while  in 
school  it  is  of  equal  importance.  Combination  cannot  be  achieved 
without  it.  The  pupil  must  have  his  lessons  ready  at  the  ap- 
pointed time,  must  rise  from  his  seat  at  the  tap  of  the  bell,  move 
to  lines,  return  ;  in  short,  he  must  go  through  all  the  evolutions 
with  this  observance  of  rhythm. 

(6)  Regularity  is  the  next  discipline.  Regularit}^  is  punctu- 
ality reduced  to  system  ;  conformity  to  the  requirements  of  time  in 
a  particular  instance  is  punctuality ;  made  general,  it  becomes 
regularity. 

Combination  in  school  rests  on  these  two  virtues.  They  are  the 
most  elementary  of  the  moral  code  —  its  alphabet,  in  short. 

This  age  is  often  called  the  age  of  productive  industry  —  the  era 
of  emancipation  of  man  from  the  drudgery  of  slavery  to  his  nat- 
ural wants  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  This  emancii)ation  is 
effected  by  machinery'.  Machinery  has  quadrupled  the  eflicicncy 
of  human  industry  within  the  past  half  century.     There  is  one 
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Toining  especially  needed,  to  prepnre  the  generations  of 

>  are  to  act  as  directors  of  machinery  and  managen  of  the 

■■at  depends  upon  it  —  tbis  training  ia  in  the  habits  of 

11.         and  regularity. 

L  )bcdience  to  these  abstract  esternal  laws  of  time  and 

la  D     !  ire  achieve  a  social  combination  complete  enough  to 

irom  the  thraldom  to  our  physical  wants  and  ueccssitics. 

Silence  is  the  third  of  these  semi  ■mechanical  dirties.     It  Is 

oasia  for  the  culture  of  internality  or  reflection  —  the  soil  in 

L.ch  thought  grows.     The  pupil  ii  therefore  tanght  habits  of 

ince  —  to  restrain  iiis  natural  i        al  impulse  to  prate  and  chit-  1 

■ ;  all  asceut  above  his  animal  nnmre  arises  through  this  abUitj  ' 

hold  back  his  mind  from  utternr   e  of  the  immediate  linpuUc. 

■  flrst  impression  must  be  correcK  d  by  the  second.     Combins- 

tion  and  generalization  are  required  to  reach  deep  and  wide  tmUiA, 

and  these  depend  upon  tbis  habit  of  silence. 

This  silence  in  the  schooi-roora  ban  a  two-fold  significance — !t  I 
is  necessary  in  order  that  there  m>i  '  be  no  distraction  of  othen  ■■ 
from  their  work;  secondly',  it  Is  a  rtirect  discipline  in  Oic  art  oi' | 
combining  the  d  ff  ae  1  and  feeble  e     irta  of  the  pnpil  himself. 

These  mcchan   al    lut  ea  conetituic  an  cleracntsry  training  in  I 
morale,  without  nl  ch  t  s  exceedingly  diHlcull  to  build  any  saJ>e^ 
slracCitre  of  muraJ     I  a  acler  whatever. 

Moral  educato  therefore,  must  begin  in  merely  mechanical 
obedience,  ai  d  d  eloj  g  a  lually  out  of  this  stage  towartls  th»t 
of  individual  responsilulity. 

The  sti'ictly  moral  diilies  fall  into  two  classes — those  that  relate 
to  the  individual  himself,  and  those  that  relate  to  his  fellows. 

{a)  Duties  to  self.  These  are  physical,  and  concern  cleanliness, 
neatness  in  person  and  clothing,  temperance  (total  abstinence  iu 
some  cases),  and  moderation  iu  the  gi'atiScatiou  of  the  animal 
appetites  and  passions. 

The  school  can  and  does  tench  cleanliness  and  neatness,  but  it 
has  less  power  over  the  pupil  iu  regai-d  to  temperance.  It  can 
teach  him  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  in  the  three  disciplines 
already  named, — punctuality,  regularity  and  silence, — and  in  so  far 
it  may  free  hiui  from  thrnldom  to  the  body  in  other  respects.  It 
can  and  does  labor  eflicieutly  against  obscenity  and  profanity  in 
language. 

{b)  .Self -culture.     This  duly  belongs  especially  to  the  school. 


1 

1 
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All  of  its  lessors  contribute  to  the  pupil's  self-culture  ;  b}'  its  disci- 
pline it  gives  him  control  over  himself,  and  abiMty  to  combine  with 
his  fellow-men ;  by  its  instruction,  it  gives  him  knowledge  of  the 
world  of  nature  and  man.  This  dut}'  corresponds  nearly  to  the 
one  named  jlrudeuce  in  ancient  ethical  systems.  The  Christian 
Fathers  discuss  four  cardinal  virtues — temperance,  prudence, 
fortitude  and  justice.  Prudence  places  the  individual  above  and 
beyond  his  present  moment,  as  it  were,  letting  him  stand  over 
himself,  watching  and  directing  himself.  Man  is  a  two-fold  being, 
having  a  particular,  special  self,  and  a  general  nature,  his  ideal 
self,,  the  possibility  of  perfection.  Prudence  stands  for  the  theo- 
retical or  intellectual  side  of  the  cardinal  or  secular  virtues. 

(c)  Industry.  This  virtue  means  devotion  to  one's  calling  or 
business.  Each  one  owes  it  to  himself  to  have  some  business  and 
to  be  industrious.  The  good  school  does  not  tolerate  idleness.  It 
has  the  most  efficient  means  of  securing  industry  from  its  pupils. 
Each  one  has  a  definite  task  scrupulously  adjusted  to  his  capacitj', 
and  he  will  be  held  responsible  for  its  performance.  Is  there  any 
better  training  yet  devised  to  educate  youth  into  industry  and  its 
concomitants  of  sincerity,  earnestness,  simplicity,  perseverance, 
patience,  faithfulness  and  reliability,  than  the  school  method  of 
requiring  work  in  definite  amounts,  at  definite  times,  and  of  an 
approved  quality?  The  pupil  has  provided  for  him  a  business  or 
vocation.  By  industry  and  self-sacrifice  the  pupil  is  initiated  into 
a  third  of  the  cardinal  virtues — fortitude. 

Duties  to  others.  Duties  to  self  rest  on  the  consciousness  of  a 
higher  nature  in  the  individual,  and  of  the  duty  of  bringing  out  and 
realizing  this  higher  nature.  Duties  to  others  recognize  this  higher 
ideal  nature  as  something  general,  and  hence  as  also  the  true  in- 
ward self  of  our  fellow-men.  This  ideal  of  man  wc  are  conscious 
that  we  realize  onlj'  ver}'  imperfectly,  and  yet  it  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  the  possibility  of  it  in  ourselves  that  gives  us  our  value  above 
animals  and  plants.  In  our  fellow-men  we  see  revelations  of  this 
ideal  nature  that  we  have  not  yet  realized  ourselves.  Each  one 
possesses  some  special  gift  or  quality  that  helps  him  know  him- 
self. The  experience  of  each  man  is  a  contribution  towards  our 
self-knowledge,  and  vicariously  aids  us  without  our  being  obliged 
to  pa}'  for  it  in  the  pain  and  suffering  that  the  original  exi)ericnce 
cost.  Inasmuch  as  our  ideal  can  be  realized  only  through  this  aid 
from  our  fellow-men,  the  virtues  that  enable  us  to  combine  with 


I  antl  form  inslUutiood  precede  in  iinportanct^ the 


iLTO  are  three  clusscs  of  duties  to  others : — (1)  Courtesy. — 

lid         II  forms  of  politcDess,  good  breeiling.  urbunity,  dcw^ 

tiioti-  ity,  respect  for  public  opinion,  litemiity.  hiagnuiiimily, 

□.,     escribed  under  various  names  by  Aristotle  Euid  othcn 

"  ni         Tlie  essence  of  this  virtne  consists  in  the  resolution  U 

oiiivTS  only  the  ideal  of  humsuity,  and  to  i^ore  any  and 

cfccts  Ihat  may  be  nppareot. 

onrtesy  in  many  of  its  forms  is  >^ndily  tnugbt  in  school.    lis 

achiug  is  olten  marred  by  the  man  ler  of  the  teacher,  wiiirfi  may 

be  sour  and  surly,  or  petulant  and  fi  uU-flnding.     The  importance 

of  this  virtue,  both  to  its  possessor  aiid  to  all  bis  fellows,  douiaiids 

"  more  csreful  attenliou  on  the  part    if  school  msnagerit  to  seeufc 

presence  in  the  school-room. 

Justice;  tbia  is  recogulned  as  tbe  chief  in  the  family  of 
:iiiur  virtues.     It  has  several  forms  or  specica,  os  for  exampk 
{a}  honesty,  tbe  fair  dealing  with  >     lers,  respect  for  tlieir  rigbU 
of  person  and  property  aud  reputation. 

(6)  Tralh-lelling,  or  honesty  in  speech  —  honesty  itself  Ix-mg 
ruth-aetiug.  ^ucb  names  as  integrity,  uprightness,  righleons- 
ness,  express  further  distinctions  that  belong  1o  this  slauniA  ■ 
virtue- 
Justice,  like  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the  ideal  of 
tbe  individual,  is  unlike  courtesy  in  the  fact  that  it  looks  upon  the 
deed  of  tlie  individual  in  a  very  strict  and  business-like  nay,  and 
measures  its  defects  by  the  high  standard.  Accoi-ding  to  the  prin- 
ci))le  of  justice,  each  one  receives  in  proportion  to  his  deeds,  and 
not  iu  proportion  to  his  possibilities,  Irishes  or  unrealized  aspira- 
tions. All  individuals  are  ideally  equal  in  tiie  essence  of  theu* 
humanity;  but  justice  will  return  upon  each  the  equivalent  of  bis 
deed  only.  If  it  be  a  crime,  justice  returns  it  upon  the  doer  as  a 
limitation  of  his  personal  freedom  or  property. 

Tlie  school  is  more  eliective  in  teaching  the  forms  of  justice  thao 
in  teacliiug  those  of  courtesy-  Truth-telling  esjiecially  receives 
the  full  emphasis  of  all  the  power  of  school  discipline-  Everj' 
lesson  is  an  exercise  iu  digging  out  nud  closely  deRning  the  tnilh. 
in  extending  the  realm  of  clearness  aud  certainty  further  into  the 
region  of  igiiorance  and  guess-work-  How  careful  the  pupil  is 
compelled  to  be  with  his  statements  and  in  the  recitation,  and  with 
his  previous  preparation- 
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Justice  in  discovering  the  exact  performance  of  each  pupil  and 
giving  him  recognition  for  it,  may  give  place  to  injustice  in  case 
of  carelessness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  Such  carelessness  may 
suffer  the  weeds  of  lying  and  deceit  to  grow  up  ;  it  may  allow  the 
dishonest  pupil  to  gather  the  fruits  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  thus 
it  ma}'  offer  a  premium  for  fraud.  The  school  may  thus  furnish 
an  immoral  education,  notwithstanding  its  great  opportunities  to 
inculcate  this  noble  virtue  of  honesty. 

The  private  individual  must  not  be  permitted  to  return  the  evil 
deed  upon  the  doer,  for  that  would  be  revenge,  and  hence  a  new 
crime.  All  personality  and  self-interest  must  be  sifted  out  before 
justice  can  be  done  to  the  criminal.  Hence  we  have  another  vir- 
tue, which  belongs  to  the  law-abiding. 

(3)  Respect  for  law,  as  the  only  means  of  protecting  the  inno- 
cent and  punishing  the  guilt}',  is  the  complement  of  justice.  It 
looks  upon  the  ideal  as  realized  not  in  an  individual  man,  but  in 
an  institution  represented  in  the  person  of  an  executive  officer, 
who  is  supported  with  legislative  and  judicial  powers. 

The  school,  when  governed  by  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
teacher,  is  a  fearfully  demoralizing  influence  in  a  community. 
The  law-abiding  virtue  is  weakened,  and  a  whole  troop  of  lesser 
virtues  take  their  flight  and  give  admittance  to  passions  and  appe- 
tites. But  the  teacher  may  teach  respect  for  law  very  thoroughly, 
on  the  other  haixi.  In  this  matter  a  great  change  has  been  wrought 
in  the  methods  of  discipline  in  latter  years.  Corporal  punishment 
has  been  very  largely  disused.  It  is  clear,  that  with  frequent  and 
severe  corporal  punishment  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  gen- 
uine respect  for  law.  Only  the  very  rare  teacher  can  succeed  in 
this.  Tunishment  through  the  sense  of  honor,  has,  therefore, 
superseded  for  the  most  part  in  our  best  schools  the  use  of  the 
rod.  It  is  now  easy  to  find  the  school  admirably  disciplined,  and 
its  pupils  enthusiastic  and  law-abiding — ^governed  entirely'  without 
the  use  of  corporal  punishment. 

The  school  possesses  ver}'  great  advantages  over  the  family  in 
this  matter  of  teaching  respect  for  law.  The  parent  is  too  near 
the  child,  too  personal  to  teach  him  this  lesson. 

III.  Religious  Duties.  Higher  than  the  properly  moral  duties,  or 
at  least  higher  than  the  secular  or  cardinal  virtues,  are  certain  ones 
which  are  called  *' celestiar*  virtues  b}' the  theologians.  These 
are  Faith,  Hope,  Charity,  and  their  special  modifications. 
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The   qneatioii    mny  arise :     Wbether    any  inslniction    in    these 

ixities  can  be  given  which  is  not  at  tlit-  Baino  lime  sectariau  '(    .Ku 

%mative  auswer  will  have  to  sliow  only  that  the  <.-ssi'utinl  emiw 

these  virtues  has  a  seculv  meaning,  uud  that  the  secnUr  mcao- 

iu      s  more  fundamental  than  in  the  cilsc  of  the  so-e^Ikd  cardina! 

vi)     es. 

(1)  Faith,  in  a  theologic  sense,  meiins  the  true  knowledge  of 
the  first  principle  or  the  uuivorac.  Kveryho()y  pr(;siii>posee  son* 
theory  or  view  of  the  world,  its  origin  and  destiny,  in  all  his  prai- 
tteal  and  theoretical  dealing  milh  h.  Christendom  asstimvs  n  jKt- 
sounl  Creator  of  divine-human  nature,  who  admits  man  tp  grace  in 
Biich  a  way  that  he  is  not  destroy'  I  hy  the  resnlts  of  his  es^entinl 
Imperfection,  but  is  redeemed  in  some  special  way.  The  Biiddbi«i 
and  Brahmin  think  that  finitude  and  Impeifection  are  ntlcrly  irn'oni- 
patible  with  the  divine  being,  and  hence,  that  the  thing«  of  the 
world  cannot  be  permitted  to  have  real  existenee.  They  exist  onlj 
iu  our  fancy.  Here  is  no  grace,  no'rcdemptioii.  Nature  is  not  * 
real  existence  to  such  a  theory,  and  hence  there  can  be  no  natonl 
science. 

In  Christian  countries  the  pi-evailing  institutions  and  ronft-ssiona 
of  faith  recognize  tliis  belief  in  a  divine-hnman  God  of  grace,  anil 
their  people  more  or  less  cultivate  science.  Some  persons  theoret- 
ically deny  this  belief,  but  cling  to  science,  which  is  itself  based 
on  the  deep-lying  assumption  that  the  world  is  a  manifostatioD  of 
reason.  Such  sceptics  have  not  yet  measured  the  consequences  of 
tlieir  theories,  and,  for  our  puii>osc8,  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
faitli,  inasmuch  as  the  reality  of  a  finite  world  presupposes  a  |>er- 
sonal  God,  whose  essential  ntlribnte  is  grace.  The  agnostic,  loo. 
is  strenuous  in  acknowledging  the  practical  importance  of  the  code 
of  moral  duties. 

The  prevailing  view  oC  the  world  in  Christian  countries  is  very 
properly  called  faith,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  a  view  pieced  together 
from  the  experience  of  the  senses,  nor  a  protluct  of  individusi 
retlection  unaided  by  the  deep  intuitions  of  the  spiritual  seers  of 
the  race. 

Faith  is  a  secular  virtue  as  well  as  a  theolt^ical  virtue,  and  who- 
ever teaches  another  view  of  the  world  —  that  is  to  say  —  he  who 
teaches  that  man  is  not  immortal,  and  that  nature  does  not  revea! 
tlie  divine  reason,  teaches  a  doctrine  subversive  of  faith  in  this 
peculiar  sense,  and  also  subversive  of  man's  life  in  all  that  makes 
worth  living. 
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(2)  Hope,  the  second  theological  virtue,  is  the  practical  side 
of  faith.  Faith  is  not  properly  the  belief  in  any  theory  of  the 
world,  but  in  the  particular  theory  of  the  world  that  Christianity 
teaches.  So  hope  is  not  a  mere  anticipation  of  some  future  event, 
but  the  firm  expectation  that  the  destiny  of  the  world  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  scheme  of  faith,  no  matter  how  much  any  present 
appearances  may  be  against  it.  Thus  the  individual  acts  upon 
this  conviction.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  highest  practical  doing  in 
this  world.  A  teacher  may  show  faith  and  hope  in  the  views  of 
the  world  which  he  expresses,  and  in  his  dealings  with  his  school 
—  in  his  teaching  of  history,  his  comments  on  the  reading  lessons, 
in  his  treatment  of  the  aspirations  of  his  pupils.  Although  none 
of  these  things  may  be  consciously  traced  to  their  source  by  the 
pupils,  yet  their  instinct  will  discover  the  genuine  faith  and  hope. 
Nothing  is  so  difficult  to  conceal  as  one's  conviction  in  regaixl  to 
the  origin  and  destiny  of  the  world  and  of  man. 

(3)  Finally,  Charity  is  the  highest  of  these  virtues,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  the  concrete  emlxnliment  and  application  of  that 
view  of  the  world  which  Faith  and  Hope  establish. 

The  world  is  made  and  governed  by  divine  grace,  and  that  grace 
will  triumph  in  the  world.  Hence,  says  the  individual,  let  me  l>e 
filled  with  this  principle,  and  hold  within  myself  this  divine  feeling 
of  grace  towards  all  fellow  creatures.  Charity  is  therefore  not 
almsgiving,  but  a  devotion  to  others.  "Sell  all  thou  hast — and 
follow  me."  Faith  perceives  the  principle ;  Hope  believes  in  it 
where  it  is  not  3*et  visible  ;  Charity  sets  it  up  in  the  soul  and  lives 
it.  There  might  be  conceived  a  faith  or  insight  into  this  principle 
of  divine  grace,  and  a  hope  that  should  trust  it  where  not  seen,  and 
still  there  might  be  in  the  possessor  of  the  faith  and  hope  a  lack  of 
charity.  In  that  case  the  individual  would  acknowledge  the  prin- 
ciple everywhere,  but  would  not  admit  it  into  himself.  With 
charity  all  other  virtues  are  implied  —  even  justice. 

While  courtesy  acts  towards  men  as  if  they  were  ideally  perfect 
and  had  no  defects ;  whil^  justice  holds  each  man  responsible  for 
the  perfect  accordance  of  his  deed  with  his  ideally  perfect  nature, 
and  makes  no  allowance  for  immaturity,  charity  sees  both  the 
ideal  perfection  and  the  real  imperfection,  and  docs  not  condemn 
but  offers  to  help  the  other,  and  is  willing  and  glad  to  sacrifice 
itself  to  assist  the  imperfect  struggle  towards  perfection. 

The  highest  virtue,  charity,  has  of  all  the  virtues  the  largest 
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nilv  of  Bynoinms :  humility,  considerateiiess,  heroism,  gratitude, 
liuess,  and  various  eliades  of  love  in  the  family  (parenul. 
fratemnl  and  conjugal),  sympnthy,  pity,  heiicvolenpe,  kind- 

B8,  toleration,  pntriotiam.  generosity,  pnblic  spirit,  philanthropy, 
beneficence,    concord,    harmony,  peaceablencss,  teademess,  foT- 

reiiees,  mercy,  giace,  long-sntfering,  etc.,  etc. 

The  tj'pica!  foim  of  lUi9  virtue  as  it  mtiy  be  ciiltii-atcil  in  echool 
is  known  under  the  name  of  kindness.  A  epirit  of  true  kiuduess, 
if  it  can  be  made  to  pervade  a  eehool,  would  be  the  highest  foim- 
tiiin  of  virtue.  That  such  a  spirit  ctin  exist  in  a  sclrool  as  u 
em.ination  from  a  teacher,  we  know  from  the  history  of  such  teach- 
ers as  Arnold  of  Rnghy,  and  other  illustrious  examples. 

From  the  delinition  of  this  principle,  it  is  easy  to  detliiiv.-  ei  ver- 
dict against  all  those  systems  of  rivalrj'  and  emulation  in  scliocil 
which  stimulate  ambition  beyond  the  limits  of  generous  oompctition 
lo  the  point  of  selfishness.  Selfishness  is  the  root  of  mortal  sin. 
as  theologians  tell  us.  and  the  lowest  type  of  it  is  cold,  nufcdiog 
pride,  while  envy  is  the  type  next  to  it. 

In  a  Stnte  which  baa  no  established  cbnrch,  and  in  a  syotom 
public  schools  that  is  not  permitted  to  be  under  tbc  control 
sects  or  denominations,  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  dogmatic 
tion  in  morals  —  especially  instruction' in  that  part  of  numils  whWb 
rests  upon  the  celestial  virtues?  Of  course  the  problem  is  still  a 
simfile  one  in  parochial  schools  and  denominational  schools.  Bat 
it  is  not  proper  for  us  to  ignore  the  dangers  incurred  even  io 
strictly  parochial  schools.  The  more  strict  the  denominntitHii] 
control,  the  less  likely  is  there  to  pervade  the  school  that  spirit  of 
tolerance  and  charity  towards  others  which  is  the  acknowledged 
deepest  taproot  of  the  virtues.  Were  the  community  in  its  con- 
fession of  faith  homogeneous,  religious  instruction  could  still 
propcily  remain  in  sclio<.|.  The  movement  of  American  society 
is  iJdt.  however,  in  that  direclion.  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
church  imist  sec  formal  religious  instruction,  even  to  the  ceremony 
of  rciidinjt  the  I!il)lc,  !c!ive  tlie  coiiimou  schools  altogether.  Bat 
a  fiiruial  reading  of  the  Bible  "  without  note  or  comment,"  or  » 
formal  prayer  on  opening  school,  is  surety  not  religious  or  roonJ 
instruction  in  any  such  eflicicnt  sense  as  to  warrant  any  Christian 
man  or  woman  in  sitting  down  in  content,  and  claiming  a  religion* 
bold  on  the  popular  education.     Such  a  delusive  cooteut  is  indeed 
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too  prevalent.  There  never  was  a  time  when  the  need  was  greater 
for  a  wide-spread  evangelical  movement  to  begin,  that  shall  make 
real  once  more  the  faith  that  is  well-nigh  become  a  mere  formula. 

A  Robert  Raikes  now  and  here  to  give  new  vitalit}'  to  the  Sun- 
da3'-school  movement,  a  concerted  series  of  movements  like  that 
of  Dr.  Vincent,  is  needed. 

It  is  not  the  undoing  of  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
even  in  the  common  schools,  nor  the  struggle  to  maintain  a  frigid 
and  bloodless ''non -sectarian,"  so-called,  religion  in  our  schools 
that  is  to  succeed  or  to  do  any  good.  It  is  for  the  churches  to 
rouse  from  danger,  and  prosel^'te  by  new  means  and  appliances  as 
well  adapted  to  the  present  day  as  the  Sunday-school  movement 
was  seventy  years  ago. 

It  is  for  the  teachers  not  to  claim  the  right  to  introduce  formal 
religious  ceremonies,  but  to  make  all  their  teaching  glow  with  a 
genuine  faith,  hope  and  charity,  so  that  pupils  will  catch  from 
them  their  view  of  the  world  as  the  only  one  that  satisfies  the  heart 
and  the  intellect  and  the  will. 

Let  us  note  in  conclusion  the  fact  that,  in  the  mechanical  virtues, 
so  important  to  making  good  citizens,  the  training  in  the  schools 
is  alreadj*  admirable.  Human  freedom  is  realized,  not  b}'  the 
unaided  effort  of  the  individual,  but  by  his  concerted  or  combined 
effort  in  organized  institutions  like  the  State  and  Civil  Society. 
Those  mechanical  virtues  make  possible  the  help  of  the  individual 
in  this  combination,  and  fit  him  for  the  modern  world  now  bent  on 
the  conquest  of  nature. 

The  social  virtues,  justice,  politeness  and  obedience  to  law,  may 
be  equally  well  provided  for,  although  in  fact  the}'  are  not  success- 
fully taught  in  every  school. 

The  celestial  virtues  can  be  taught  by  teachers  inspired  b}'  those 
virtues,  and  by  none  others.  The  empt}'  professions  of  such  vir- 
tues without  the  devotion  of  the  life  to  them,  is  likely  in  the  school, 
even  more  than  elsewhere,  to  produce  the  well-kuown  practical 
result  of  atheism. 

One  may  take  occasion  here  to  mention  with  hope  and  favor 
some  new  text  books  in  morality,  soon  expected  to  appear  under 
the  authorship  of  distinguished  and  competent  clergymen  who 
have  formed  an  association  for  the  purpose,  believing  that  such 
works  will  do  much  good,  although  they  can  never  equal  the  efli- 
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DEBATES  ON  THE  PRECEDING  PAPERS. 

Many  of  the  Addresses  and  Papers  on  the  preceding  pages  were 
debated,  but  of  these  debates  the  Secretary  could  preserve  only 
fragmentary  reports,  a  portion  of  which  are  here  given : 

DEBATE    ON   CAPITAL   PUNISHMENT. 

Prof.  Watland  :  In  commenting  on  ray  address  of  Monday 
evening,  one  journal  has  said  that  the  proposed  life  imprisonment 
will  he  so  awful  a  penalty  that  juries  will  refuse  to  convict.  But  this 
objection  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  an  error  in  this  matter  would 
not  be  irreparable.  It  is  also  urged  that  it  is  better  to  have  the 
power  to  execute,  even  if  it  is  used  only  in  rare  cases.  But  it  is 
true,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  time  when  the  penalty  can  be  en- 
forced is  the  time  when  you  ought  not  to  enforce  it,  tjiat  is,  when 
the  community  is  in  an  excited  state,  incompetent  to  form  a  calm 
judgment. 

Mr.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  ihe  Elmira  Reformatory,  said  :  I  am  in 
hearty  accord  and  sympathy  with  the  view  taken  by  the  President, 
and  am  glad  that  a  man  occupying:  his  iK>sition  has  come  out  boldly 
in  opposition  to  capital  punishment,  and  disbelieves  in  the  whole 
doctrine  of  deterrents.  In  the  administration  of  minor  penalties 
in  prison  discipline,  tlie  principle  of  deterrents  is  fallacious.  When 
you  administer  your  penalty  for  remedial  effects,  you  get  the  best 
results.  We  need  to  put  the  whole  matter  of  punisliment  on  the 
reme<lial  basis.  In  1856,  in  England,  the  penalty  for  offences  like 
cattle-stealing,  was  changed  from  hanging  to  imprisonment ;  and 
crime  diminished  by  20  per  cent.  In  Michigan,  under  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  death  penalty,  while  the  population  quadrupled,  the 
crime  of  murder  did  not  increase.  There  is  sometliing  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization  which  reduces  crime.  In  any  State  civilized 
enough  to  abolish  the  death  penalty,  there  is  a  high  enough  civili- 
zation to  see  that  great  criminals  are  prevented  from  going  at  large. 
The  deterrent  principle  is  all  wrong,  and  the  remedial  idea  is  the 
right  one. 

Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn  :  The  ar<jument  is  used  that  a  law  cannot  be 
enforced  if  the  people  hold  a  different  opinion  from  that  expressed 
by  the  law.  Now,  there  is  among  men  a  strong  retributive  senti- 
ment to  the  effect  that  a  man  should  receive  good  or  evil  as  he 
deserves.  If  this  is  so,  the  argument  returns  upon  itself.  I  used 
to  believe  in  the  arsrurcent  drawn  from  the  sacredness  of  human 
life,  but  the  Civil  War  converted  me.  I  agree  mainly  with  the 
argument  of  the  President  drawn  from  expediency. 

Judge  Charles  A.  Peabody  :  If  the  interests  of  Society  require 
the  taking  of  human  life  we  may  take  it ;  not  otherwise.  We  are 
to  protect  the  lives  of  the  good,  even  if  it  takes  the  life  of  the  bad. 
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during  the  first  twenty-l  '  oV  the  reigu  of  Victoria,  many 

ii1tL>mpt«   were   made  on   j  These   were    jiot   punished 

vnpitally.     An  act  was  passeo  pn     ding  that  any  act  of  vlolenoa 
to  the  Boiereign  shonid  he  pnnisheo  by  severe  Hogging ; 
that  time  there  was  no  ench  attempt. 

DEBATE    ON    INEBRIETY. 

Rev.  H.  L.  WAn.AKi>:   Inebriety  is  a  disease,  no  dotibt; 
intemperance  is  also  a  crime.     The  body  and   the  oiiml  i 
related  that  hardly  anything  nflet'ts  one  of  tbem   alDntf.     J 
every  crime  affects  the  body  more  or  less.     A  life  of  ilishunv*^ 
renders   the 'muscles   Baccid,    and    indisposes  the  man  to  labor. 
Shall  we  therefore  say  that  biirglaiy  is  a  disease  i    ' 
crime?    When  a  man  begins  to  drink,  knowing  that  b 
himself,  and  breaking  the  hearts  of  his  fnther  i 
crime.     Taiil  did  not  say,  "  No  consumptive  shall  inherit  the 
doni  of  God,"  but  "nod'runkanl." 

Pmf.  Watlanh  ;  When  a  man  in  the  exercise  of  hia  faculties 
knows  tliat  if  lie  drinks  he  will  get  drunk,  tind  will  abuse  his  family, 
shall  we  pat  hiin  on  the  back  nii<l  say,  "This  is  a  disease; "or 
thnll  wc  sny,  '"  This  is  a  crime  ?"  The  drunkard  should  share  the 
punishment  with  the  man  who  sells  the  liquor.  A  man  becomes  ■ 
"common  dnnikard."  lie  iiiny  be  diseased,  but  he  is  a  criminal, 
lie  has  voluntarily  put  himself  in  a  place  where  he  commits  crime. 
We  should  say  ;o  the  eimimon  drunkard:  "You  can't  be  trusted 
in  the  temptiitious  that  are  aliont  you.  We  shall  couline  you  till 
you  are  cured." 

.lud^re  Peahoi.t:  The  man  who  gets  drunk  is  the  subject  of 
pitv.  When  you  sny  lliat  m;iu  is  a  criminal,  you  use  language  th»t 
is  lu't  becoming.  Me  should  be  restrained  so  long  as  he  eanoot 
restrain  himscH'.  The  uiiiveisnl  testimony  is  opposed  lo  imprison- 
ment for  drunkenness  as  punishment.  The  man  should  be 
restrained  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  him  the  least  paiu  and  tbe 
most  en  eon  rage  m  en  t.  I  »m  far  Irom  calling  hiia  a  culpiit  for  wbal 
is  weakness  and  not  ixtsitive  crimiuality. 
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Rev.  Mr.  Bradford,  of  New  Jersey :  There  are  those  who  are 
tempted  because  of  heredity.  These  cases  are  almost  never  cured. 
There  are  others  who  from  free  will  choose  the  course  on  which 
they  enter.  Almost  all  waiters  are  now  classifying  all  crimes  as 
disease.  Is  it  true  that  a  man  who  comes  into  the  world  with 
overwhelming  tendencies  to  evil,  is  to  be  judged  as  we  judge  one 
who  acts  of  his  own  free  will  ? 

Dr.  Ckothers  :  In  France,  the  highest  law  recognizes  inebriety 
as  an  excuse  for  crime.  Drunl^enness  is  an  appetite  growing  out 
of  a  sense  of  exhaustion.  The  inebriate,  like  the  man  with  the 
yellow  fever,  must  be  quarantined.  To  say  that  a  man  is  diseased, 
does  not  take  responsibility  from  him.  He  has  no  right  to  go 
about  scattering  disease.  We  must  look  at  these  men  from  the 
point  of  phj'sical  science. 

Mr.  Sanborn  :  Drunkenness  is  at  first  a  disease  of  the  will,  and 
may  be  cured  by  the  means  that  appeal  to  the  will ;  afterwards  it 
becomes  a  disease  of  the  body.  I  should  be  very  skeptical  about 
the  general  results  from  a  treatment  such  as  Dr.  Crothers  suggests. 

PHYSICAL   CULTURE. 

In  discussing  Dr.  Sargent's  Paper,  Dr.  Dio  Lewis  said :  For 
forty  yeai-s  1  have  been  interested  in  physical  culture.  We  have 
all  exaggerated  muscle  culture.  The  first  thing  is  to  teach  people 
to  breathe ;  the  next  is  good  food  properly  eaten  ;  third,  a  proper 
dress,  which,  perhaps,  should  be  mentioned  first  with  girls.  Ten 
3-eai*8  ago,  I  gathered  one  hundred  and  fifty  girls,  mostly  out  of 
health,  and  many  of  them  daughters  of  rich  men,  in  a  school  at 
Lexington,  Mass.  The}'  came  with  fine  clothes.  They  brought 
letters  from  their  physicians  saying  that  they  could  not  go  up  stairs, 
and  that  for  a  week  out  of  every  month  the}'  must  be  laid  away. 
I  persuaded  them  to  have  but  one  dress,  of  flannel,  worn  loose, 
covering  between  the  knees  and  the  ankles.  When  they  came,  we 
measured  their  chest  and  recorded  their  physical  condition.  I  had 
them  go  to  bed  at  8.30  instead  of  10.30.  American  girls  break 
down  for  want  of  sleep.  Then  came  gymnastics.  As  I  grow 
older,  I  think  less  of  gymnastics  and  more  of  the  other  things. 
We  exercised  every  girl  every  day  of  the  month  ;  and  we  never 
saw  any  girl  injured  by  it,  but  very  much  improved.  After  four 
months,  those  girls  would  walk  five  to  eight  miles  of  a  Saturday. 
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PAPKRS  OF  THE  JURISPIiUDE>XE  DEPARTMENT. 


I.— THE  ASSERTION  OF  HIGHTS. 


(Read  Seplpmber  n,  l«S3.> 
"We  are  supposed  to  W  an  exciled,  nervous  people,  with  Utile 
'acuity  or  opportunity  to  find  ourselves,  aud  a  keen  dpflire  to  Ic*ro 
ivbat  ottiers  think  of  ub.  Perhaps  we  are  in  the  condition  of  greit 
peraons  of  whom  Bbcou  snja,  "lliat  they  have  need  to  IwrKnt 
other  men's  opiuions,  to  think  themselves  happy — that  if  they 
think  with  themselves  what  other  men  thiuk  of  them,  and  thai 
other  men  would  fain  be  as  they  are,  then  they  arc  UajJpy  as  it 
were  by  report."  Certaiu  it  is,  that  every  distinguished  visitor 
who  spends  a  few  daya  among  ns  is  eotieited  for  an  opinion,  and 
if  obtained  before  he  quits  the  country  the  quality  is  not  likely  to 
be  of  a  kind  to  wound  our  sensitiveness. 

"With  this  habit,  it  was  to  be  exiieeted  that  Mr.  Spenoer.  on  tli* 
occasion  of  his  late  visit,  would  be  invited  to  make  ub  happy 
the  degree  of  happiness  to  he  commeneurnte  with  the  repiilattoH. 
of  the  philosopher.  But  one  gift  of  his  was  not  reckoned  n  ith— 
his  exceeding  trutlifnlness.  The  spectacle  of  a  Tisitor  expressing 
an  honest,  straightforward  opinion  before  he  got  out  of  the  country 
was  so  nnnsual,  that  it  is  not  surprising  he  was  misunderstood. 
How  could  we  understand  one  who  asserted  that  we  lacked  certain 
moral  sentiments? 

But  let  us  hear  Mr.  Spencer  speak  for  himself:  "  Probably  it 
will  surprise  you,"  said  he  to  the  interviewer,  "  if  I  say  that  the 
Amoricftu  has  not,  I  think,  a  sufllciently  quick  sense  of  his  own 
claims,  and  at  the  same  time,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  not  a 
snQlcientty  quick  sense  of  the  claims  of  others — for  the  two  trails 
are  oi^anically  related." 

His  questioner  then  asked,  "  Do  you  think  it  worth  while  for 
people  to  make  themselves  disagrecaliic  by  resenting  everj-  trifling 
nggressiori?  We  Americans  tliink  it  involves  too  much  loss  of 
time  and  temper,  ami  doesn't  pay." 

To  which  Mr.  Spencer  replied,  "  Exactly.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  character.     It  is  this  easy-going   readiness   to  permit  small 
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trespasses,  because  it  would  be  troublesome  or  profitless  or  un- 
popular to  oppose,  which  leads  to  the  habit  of  acquiescence  in 
wrong  and  decay  of  free  institutions." 

In  what  I  have  quoted,  Mr.  Spencer  touched  upon  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  tendencies  of  our  time  ;  and  the  fact  that  intelli- 
gent persons  and  influential  journals  did  not  appreciate  the  drift 
and  purport  of  what  he  said,  shows  how  deep-seated  is  the  disease 
that  he  deteeteil.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  deca}'  of  the  senti- 
ment of  justice. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations  of  Mr.  Spencer,  but 
the  man  and  the  circumstances  served  to  arrest  attention. 

The  "  comfortable  moles"  assert  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  wrong, 
and,  "  with  barren,  optimistic  sophistries,"  attempt  to  justify  the 
existing  state  of  things.  If  people  were  forward  to  vindicate 
their  rights  when  invaded,  a  litigious  spirit  would  be  fostered, 
strife  would  be  created,  the  injured  and  wrong-doer  would  be  put 
to  trouble  and  expense,  and  society  would  be  annoyed.  Compro- 
mise, a  forgiving  spirit,  and  a  short  memoiy  are  better.  These 
views,  born  of  a  low  prudence,  are  entertained  by  many  otherwise 
excellent  persons,  and  with  some  the}'  seem  to  have  the  sanction 
of  morality  and  religion.  That  these  views  are  so  prevalent  is  in 
some  measure  due,  I  think,  to  the  false  notions  current  about 
rights.  They  are  looked  upon  wholly  as  personal  claims  or  privi- 
leges, and  quite  dissociated  in  thought  from  the  correlative  notion 
of  duty.  It  is  only  after  some  little  reflection  that  a  man  comes 
to  understand  that  every  legal  right  with  which  he  is  clothed  exists 
by  reason  of  a  corresponding  duty  imposed  on  some  other  person 
or  persons,  and  can  onl}*  be  enjo^'ed  when  such  duty  is  performed. 

Jn  order,  then,  that  one  man  may  enjoy  his  legal  rights,  it  is, 
essential  that  other  persons  charged  with  legal  duties  in  respect  to 
him  should  perform  them.  The  law  creates  and  defines  these 
rights,  and  imposes  the  correlating  duties.  The  law  is  not  at  rest, 
but  is  subject  to  continual  change,  whereby-  it  is  adapted  to  new 
needs  and  circumstances.  It  is  not  in  advance  of  public  opinion, 
but  represents  the  average  sentiment  of  the  time  as  to  what  is  just 
between  man  and  man,  so  far  as  in  the  opinion  of  society  it  is 
expedient  to  enforce  the  duties  appertaining  thereto  by  legal 
sanctions.  The  law,  of  course,  deals  only  with  overt  acts,  and  it 
has  regard  to  only  a  portion  of  human  conduct.  There  are  large 
tracts  of  conduct  that  lie  wholly  outside  of  the  law.     Within  its 
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luinu  inierests,  as  personal  eafetv  and  freedom — reputation — the 
^uisition,  enjoyment,  and  tunsfer  of  propertj — relaliona  arising 

t  0/  the  family — imnnmitj  from  fiaiid,  and  tbe  perrormauce  of 
i:unlracts.  A  body  of  rules  cohering  these  mtcre'sts,  and  defining 
what  is  just,  has  beeo  wrought  out  through  the  experience  ioi 
struggle  of  ages.  CoDflicting  claims  have  been  exnmiiied,  weigb«l 
and  adjusted,  and  n'ghte  created  and  duties  imposed.  Kven-  nile 
of  law  existed  once  only  as  a  claim  that  was  denied.  Murality 
may  be,  and  usually  is,  in  advance  of  the  '.aw.  When  a  new  rule 
is  added  to  tbe  law,  and  is  euforced,  it  indicates  that  so  mudi 
ground  tins  been  definitively  conquered  by  the  moral  sentiment. 

We  may  assume,  then,  that  the  interests  of  society  require  lint 
individiinls  ahall  in  tlieir  conduct  at  least  conform  to  the  slnodard 
that  the  law  prescribes.  The  enactment  of  a  law  ie  uiimeuulng 
unless  it  is  euforced — unless  the  generality  of  persons  olii-j"  Iti 
With  many  persons  the  lower  motives,  prompting  to  violate  thcli" 
for  the  sake  of  a  supposed  personal  advantage,  are  very  strong; 
so  strong  that  they  are  not  controlled  by  the  higher  motives.  lhn» 
neccssitatiDg  the  legal  sanction.  If  the  higher  motives  domiuiHtd 
the  individual  and  dctermiued  his  action,  as  they  should  do,  llwre 
would  bo  no  occasion  for  tbe  application  of  the  legal  sanction. 

The  machinery  through  which  the  legal  sanction  is  apptit"!  ii 
set  in  motion,  na  a  rule,  by  the  injured  person.  As  regaixls  Ibe 
criminal  sanction,  the  prosecution  is  instituted  and  carried  on  at 
tbe  discretion  of  the  State  or  its  agents;  but  as  regaitls  niBDV 
offences  sanctioned  criminally,  the  fact  that  the  law  bas  beeii 
violated  can  only  be  kuonu  upon  information  furnisbe<l  by  tbe 
injured  party,  and  ho  only  can  prove  tbe  acts  constituting  ihe 
offence. 

As  to  those  offences  sanctioned  civilly,  it  is  at  tbe  option  of  the 
injured  partj"  whether  the  sanction  is  enforced  or  not.  If,  througli 
fear  of  trouble,  annoyance  or  expense,  be  does  not  assert  bis  righls 
by  bringing  a  suit,  injustice  usurps  the  place  of  justice,  a  rule  of 
law  is  violated,  and  the  wrong-doer  unpunished. 

When  a  rule  of  law  is  established  and  has  beep  violated,  die 
intliclion  of  the  sanction  serves  several  pi.ir]K>ses. 

First,  the  rights  of  the  injured  person  are  vindicated. 

.Sfcond,  tbe  wrong-doer  is  punished  for  the  violation  of  duly. 

Tiiiril,  tbe  rule  of  law  and  tbe  penalty  for  its  violation  are  »ne" 
brought  to  tbe  attention  of  society,  and  a  deterrent  effect  is  exerted. 
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In  enforcing  his  own  rights,  a  man  learns  the  measure  of  his  diit}' 
to  others. 

When  a  case  is  of  novel  impression,  and  a  new  rule  is  made  by 
waj'  of  judicial  legislation,  a  step  is  taken  in  the  progress  of  the 
law,  and  it  is  brought  nearer  to  the  demands  of  society.  Under 
these  circumstances,  however,  one  at  least  of  the  parties  is  entitled 
to  look  upon  himself,  if  not  as  a  martyr,  at  least  as  a  person  who 
has  rendered  a  service  to  societ}'  with  no  corresponding  benefit  to 
himself. 

The  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  person  injured  through  the 
violation  of  legal  duty  by  the  wrong-doer  is  the  first  of  the  purposes 
I  have  mentioned.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  small  importance,  but 
I  cannot  discuss  it  here.  If  a  society  is  to  continue  vigorous  and 
progressive,  the  sentiment  of  justice  must  be  kept  keen  and  active. 
A  strong  sense  of  personal  rights,  of  what  is  due  to  one  as  a  moral 
being,  is  an  essential  element  of  character.  One  may  have  learn- 
ing, talent,  genius,  and  a  certain  kind  of  wisdom,  but  if  he  do  not 
feel  outraged  when  those  rights  be  has  in  respect  to  his  person  are 
intentionall}'  violated,  he  is  without  character.  He  does  not 
respect  himself,  and  he  is  not  respected  by  others.  It  does  not 
follow  that  such  a  person  is  of  a  litigious  disposition — that  he  loves 
litigation  for  its  own  sake.  On  the  other  hand,  he  may  feel  that 
the  law  has  been  violated  as  regards  his  person,  and  that  he  is 
under  a  duty  to  society,  and  to  himself,  to  redress  the  balance. 
The  proper  state  of  mind  under  such  circumstances  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  conduct  of  Spinoza,  who,  when  his  rights  in  respect 
to  the  estate  of  his  father  were  denied  by  hio  sisters  on  account  of  his 
excommunication,  took  the  proceedings  necessary  to  vindicate  those 
rights,  and  afterwards  released  to  them  the  property  to  which  his 
title  had  been  judicially  established.  He  has  left  on  record  his 
opinion  :  "That,  in  a  State  where  just  laws  are  in  force,  it  is  not 
onl}'  the  right  of  ever}'  citizen,  but  his  duty  towards  the  common 
weal,  to  resist  injustice  to  himself,  lest  peradventure  evil  men 
should  find  profit  in  their  evil  doing." 

Without  dwelling  further  upon  this  matter,  I  come  to  the  second 
point,  viz.  :  that  by  the  bringing  and  prosecution  of  a  suit  against 
the  wrong-doer  he  is  punished  for  the  violation  of  his  legal  duty. 
It  is  the  sanction  or  penalty  aflflxed  to  a  law  that  creates  the 
legal  obligation.  A  statute  enacted  under  the  most  solemn  forms, 
if  it  provided  no  penalty  to  be  inflicted   upon   the   person   who 
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'  d  it,  strictly  speaking,  would  impose  no  legal  dutr.    In 

r  words,  bo  Tar  as  the  law  is  coocurned,  it  t-ould  be  violated 
wil  impunity.  It  is,  then,  a  Banttion  or  penalty  to  be  iufliclfil  in 
case  or  disobedience  tliul  gives  to  tbe  legal  rule  it«  bindiug  cJinrae- 
l«r.  People  may  observe  tbe  law  because  their  coDsdeocct 
demand  it,  or  because  it  will  keep  tbern  in  good  repute  to  do  to; 
but  in  the  legal  aspect  it  is  the  aauotion  or  penalty  tbat  comptlt 
obedience.  So  far  as  that  portion  of  tiie  law  is  concerned  lliat  ia 
eanctioued  criminally,  that  is,  where  the  wrong-doer  la  prtMoented 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Slate  or  its  agents,  this  is  dear.  Tlir 
who  commits  theft,  or  tires  a  building,  or  throws  a  train  of  outl 
fixini  the  rails,  is  aware  that  his  illegal  acta  will  subject  him  hi  t 
particular  punishment,  and.  so  far  as  tiie  law  is  concerned,  hii 
motive  for  abstaining  from  tbe  acts  is  the  fear  of  tbe  punishiii«Dl 
likely  to  be  inlliutcd.  As  it  is  put  in  the  Ordiuances  of  Uena: 
"Without  certain  punishment,  it  is  iinpossililu  to  rcBlraio  tbe 
delinquency  of  scoundrels  with  depraved  souls,  who  secretly  proiri 
over  this  earth." 

J  come  now  to  tbe  application  of  the  principles  I  bave  stated,  to 
some  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  our  own  time.  A  Inrgt 
and  increasing  portion  of  tbe.busiucse  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
by  corporations.  These  nrtilicial  beings  are  invested  nith  rii;hts, 
and  charged  with  duties,  and,  so  far  as  the  enjoyment  of  the  one 
and  the  performance  of  the  other  are  concerned,  shoidd  stand 
upon  precisely  the  same  ground  as  individuals.  It  is  a  matter  of 
common  knowledge  that  they  do  not.  The  prevalent  theory  of 
corporate  management  seems  to  be,  to  get  as  much  money  into  the 
treasury  as  possible,  and  allow  as  little  as  possible  to  get  out,  ex- 
cept in  the  form  of  perquisites  to  managers  and  dividends  to  stock- 
holders. The  notion  of  duty  is  resolved  into  a  question  of  dollars 
and  cents,  and  the  propriety  of  violating  the  law  is  determined 
with  reference  to  whether  or  not  it  will  pay.  It  baa  come  to  be  a 
practice  with  some  classes  of  corporations  to  employ  agents,  whose 
business  it  is,  by  improper  means,  to  deter  persons  from  asserting 
their  just  demands.  The  clearest  obligations  are  iguoretl  if  it  is 
found  possible  to  escape  without  sutfering  the  penalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  unauthor- 
ized persons  who  have  a  strong  desire  to  get  their  hands  into  the 
treasury  of  a  corporation.  Demands  are  made  that  wonid  never 
be  presented  to  an  individual,  and,  what  is  strange,  such  demaoda 
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are  often  satisfied  with  knowledge  that  they  are  baseless.  This  is 
done  upon  the  theorj-  that  it  will  cost  less  to  pay  them  than  to 
resist  them.  In  some  instances  a  fund  is  set  apart  to  be  used  in 
adjusting  claims,  irrespective  of  whether  they  are  just  or  not. 

This  condition  of  affairs  is  extremely  demoralizing.  The  cor- 
porations do  not  respond  to  their  duties,  and  their  rights  are  not 
respected  by  individuals.  The  evil  is  not  confined  to  the  corpora- 
tions and  the  individuals  immediately  concerned,  but  appears  in 
society  generalh'  in  the  form  of  a  weakened  sentiment  of  justice 
and  a  disregard  for  law.  The  obvious  corrective  is  a  more  vigor- 
ous assertion  of  rights  on  the  part  of  individuals  against  corpora- 
tions, and  strenuous  resistance  on  the  part  of  corporations  to  all 
unjust  demands. 

It  is  said  in  behalf  of  corporations  that  they  are  not  always 
treated  with  justice  by  courts  and  juries,  and  that  they  are  obliged, 
in  self-defence,  to  resort  to  indirect  methods  to  maintain  their 
rights.  They  are  not  always  treated  justly,  but  the  methods  the^' 
adopt  are  calculated  to  increase  the  measure  of  injustice  meted  out 
to  them. 

On  a  certain  occasion  a  railroad  train  was  passing  between  two 
eastern  cities  in  the  night  time.  About  midnight  the  engineer  and 
fireman  discovered  that  a  barn  just  ahead  of  the  approaching  train 
was  oh  fire,  and,  being  apprehensive  that  the  intense  heat  had 
warped  the  rails,  stopped  the  train  and  made  an  examination. 
Everything  appearing  to  be  right,  the  train  proceeded  to  its  desti- 
nation. The  owner  of  the  barn,  who  happened  to  be  a  poor  man, 
brought  a  suit  against  the  railroad  company,  claiming  that  his  barn 
was  set  on  fire  by  sparks  from  tliis  particular  train.  It  was  clearly 
proven  on  the  trial  that  the  barn  was  on  fire  when  the  train  came 
in  sight,  but  the  jury  rendered  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  The 
jurors  afterward  explained  that  they  were  quite  satisfied  that  the 
building  was  not  set  on  fire  by  the  defendant's  locomotive,  but  that 
the  plaintiff  was  a- poor  man  and  the  companj'  was  rich,  and  so 
they  decided  for  the  plaintiff.  One  such  failure  of  justice  is  more 
to  be  deplored  than  a  number  of  highway-  robberies. 

Corporations  will  have  a  large  place  in  the  future  industrial 
organization  of  society  in  this  country.  Changes  will  be  made  in 
the  law  as  regards  corporate  organization  and  management,  and 
large  restrictions  will  be  placed  upon  corporate  power ;  but  the 
advantages  of  association  are  so  obvious  that  it  will  be  resorted  to 
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(  and  more.     In  the  mean  time  their  rights  should  be  iie  care- 
V  protected  as  those  or  an  individual.     Changes  in  the  law  ttt 
in  the  appropriate  province  of  the  legislature. 
.  cannot  leave  this  topic  ivithout  louching  upon  one  matter  tbat 

I  a  fertile  cause  of  legislative  scandals.  Our  methods  of  private 
^Kblation  are  exceedingly  crude,  and  it  freqnently  hap[H'us  tlial 
e  bills  are  acted  upon  without  innch  regard  to  tlicir  mcriu. 
.IE  is  a  class  of  men  who  make  legislation  of  this  kind  the  occa- 
sion for  large  pecuniBry  gains  for  Ihcnisi'lveB,  and  thera  are  io- 
stances  where,  owing  to  a  scarcity  of  bnsiuess,  they  have  started 
aud  carried  on  an  agitation  against  a  corporation  in  the  hupe  and 
expectation  that  it  would  bo  driven  in  self-iiefence  to  purvliaw 
their  silence.  Many  good  bnt  credulous  souls  are  found  serving 
unwittingly  in  the  ranks  of  these  soldiers  of  fortune. 

I  might  also  speak  of  the  rights  of  stockholders,  or  oUii^r  liene- 
ficially  entitled,  ss  against  the  oltlcers  of  corpora  I  ion<),  Itow  mao} 
banks  and  insurance  companies  have  been  rnincd.  caiuing  injntj 
to  thousands,  on  account  of  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  direct- 
ors or  trustees,  aud  in  bow  few  instances  have  the  injured  iwrsoD* 
Bought  redress?  A  clear  omission  of  duty  is  bad  enough,  hot  il 
is  a  good  deal  worse  to  find  directors  in  a  corporation  making  a 
contract  for  supplies  at  an  exorbitant  price,  with  an  nnderstandtiif  ^ 
that  they  arc  to  have  a  share  of  tlie  profits. 

In  ;ill  cases  involving  actual  fraud,  the  duty  of  the  injured  per- 
son to  assert  his  rights  is  very  clear.  The  tliief  who  takes  prop- 
erty l)y  force  is  less  dangerous  than  he  who  practices  the  arts  of 
fraud,  and  yet  the  one  is  |)iinishcd  criminally,  while  the  other  may 
Ije  liable  to  no  penalty  for  liis  wrong-doing,  except  the  damages 
to  be  recoi'cred  by  tbe  injui'cd  person  in  an  action  at  law.  A  msn 
is  induced  through  seductive  promises  and  false  statements  of  fact 
to  invest  in  an  undertaking.  A  lo^s  ensues  and  tbe  rule  of  liabil- 
ity is  clear,  but  in  few  cases  of  ihis  kind  are  legal  proceedings 
instituted.  The  sufferer  says,  "I  have  been  a  fool ;  I  ought  to 
have  known  better,  and  I  will  uot  be  caught  a  second  time.  I  will 
place  it  to  tbe  score  of  experience,  aud  pocket  the  loss."  The 
offender  is  uupunisbed,  and  remains  free  to  commit  tbe  same  depre- 
d,itious  u|>on  others. 

Commercial  morality  would  be  higher  if  the  dishonest  trader 
coiilil,  with  less  ease,  reinstate  himself  after  insolvency,  and  be  in 
position  to  repeat,  in  the  same  or  another  community,  the  career 
of  fraud  and  plunder. 
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The  atmosphere  would  be  more  wholesome  if  more  uewspapers 
were  sued  for  recklessly  spreading  before  the  public  the  details, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  private  life,  the  whole  served  up  with  a  sen- 
sational garnish,  and  serving  no  purpose  other  than  to  gratify  the 
unmanly  appetite  for  scandal,  and  sell  a  few  more  papers. 

It  is  not  necessary,  nor  have  I  time  to  allude  further  to  particu- 
lar instances,  where,  as  it  seems  to  me,  failure  to  assert  rights 
works  detriment  to  societ}'.  When  the  principle  is  once  grasped, 
the  application  is  eas}*.  Nor  is  its  application  confined  to  those 
rights  that  may  be  asserted  against  individuals  in  a  court  of  law. 
It  is  quite  as  striking  as  regards  what  we  term  our  political  rights. 
If  we  would  retain  these,  we  must  assert  them ;  and  if  they  are 
invaded,  they  must  be  vindicated.  Neither  legal  nor  political  in- 
stitutions descended  out  of  heaven  ready  formed  for  the  use  and 
service  of  man.  Both  are  the  product  of  a  long  experience  —  we 
have  entered  into  the  labors  of  the  generations  that  preceded  us. 
The  struggles  of  right  with  wrong,  of  justice  with  injustice,  have 
made  our  heritage.  There  is  no  wa}'  in  which  this  heritage  can  be 
improved  and  transmitted  to  those  who  are  to  succeed  us,  or  even 
kept  for  ourselves,  except  by  warfare.  No  contrivance,  however 
skilful,  can  impart  a  motive  power  to  institutions,  if  the  animating 
spirit  that  gave  them  the  principle  of  life,  fails.  Let  the  sentiment 
of  justice  weaken  and  decay,  and  the  demand  for  right  grow  feeble, 
and  the  structures  will  be  inert  and  dead,  and  an  incubus  rather 
than  a  help. 

I  conclude,  then,  that  litigation  is  not  to  be  deplored,  but  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  certain  directions  it  should  be  stimulated 
rather  than  repressed. 

Every  one  concedes  that  what  we  call  the  criminal  law  should  be 
enforced,  and  offenders  punished.  The  principle  is  the  same 
where  the  injured  person  institutes  and  prosecutes  a  suit  against 
the  wrong-doer.  In  both  cases  the  law  is  vindicated,  justice 
maintained,  and  the  offender  punished.  Abstractl}'  considered, 
litigation  may  be  an  evil ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  it  is  an  evil 
that  there  are  so  many  persons  in  the  community,  who  will  violate 
law  to  further  their  own  selfish  ends.  *'  Justice  should  never  sleep, 
except  when  injustice  sleeps  also."  The  law  having  been  violated, 
the  injured  person  not  only  has  the  right,  but  it  is  his  dut}-  to  take 
the  proceedings  necessary  to  subject  the  wrong-doer  to  the  punish- 
ment afiSxed  by  law  to  the  offence.  It  makes  no  difference  what- 
10 
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icipJe,  whether  the  piiDisliment  l>e  iinprisonmeat,  or  Ibe 

damages  recovered   by  tbe  injured  person  in  a  eivil 

1.     1  nc  assertion  of  rights  ia  another,  expression  for  tbe  en- 

aent  of  duties.     Dean  Stanley  tells  us  that  nhen  theNonaia 

ij.^nona   asked   Anselm   whether  Alfege,  who   was  killed  bv  tbe 

D  at  Greenwifh,  couid  be  called  a  tnartvr,  because  he  died  not 

iftif  of  the  faith  of  Christ,  but  only  to  prevent  the  levying  of 

ix ;  Anselm  answered  :  "  Ue  was  a  martyr,  because  be 

>r  Justice  ;  justjce  is  tbe  essence  of  Christ,  even  itltbougfa  Ui» 

ame  is  not  mentioned." 

Ill  nn  ideal  state  of  society,  where  each  raemlwr  performed  bis 
here  would  be  no  occasion  fo  consider  rights.  No  society 
nas  ever  reached  that  state,  nor  t  it  be  realized  until  tbe  selfish 
elements  in  character  are  dominateif  by  tbe  higher  motives  —  uatil 
men  come  to  love  their  neighbors  as  hemselves.  In  tbe  meantinifc  J 
that  sofiet.v  may  exist,  a  warfai'e  must  be  waged  against  the  selGA 
and  the  vicious,  so  far  as  their  vices  arc  ultimatcd  tn  overt  nets, 
causing  injury  to  others.  ' 

I  have  barely  alluded  to  the  motives  that  may  determine  one  to 
assert  his  rights.  From  the  legal,  or  political  standjxiint,  the 
question  of  motive  is  nnimportaut.  A  man  may,  throngti  hatred, 
revenge,  or  ill-will,  sue  one  who  has  invaded  bis  rights,  and  pi'OM* 
cute  the  suit  with  energy  and  bitterness.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
be  does  no  wrong  —  he  is  doing  only  that  which  he  has  a  l^al 
right  to  do.  He  confers  a  benefit  on  society  by  being  instrumental 
in  enforcing  the  law.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  ethieil 
quality  of  the  act,  the  question  of  motive  becomes  all -important, 
and  such  a  person  as  I  have  described  would  be  culpable.  Mr. 
Emerson  somewhere  makes  an  observation  to  the  effect  that  i%ople 
go  about  to  promote  their  own  selfish  interests,  but,  somehow  or 
other,  their  acts  usually  range  themselves  in  a  line  with  the  poles 
of  tlie  world. 

The  last  fifty  years  has  witnessed  the  development  of  onr 
material  resources  at  a  rate  unexampled  in  the  history  ol  tbe 
world.  It  has  its  advantages,  and  we  arc  bound  to  be  thankful 
that  so  large  a  proportion  of  our  fifty  millions  of  population  can 
command  tbe  nccess.iries  and  comforts  of  life.  But  it  is  not  ao 
unmixed  good.  Immense  fortunes  are  created,  not  through  tbe 
rcjrular  and  fruitful  proccsaes  of  industry,  but  by  stock -jobbing, 
speculation,  and  practices  that,  to  a  plain  man,  can  only  be  cbarac- 
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terized  as  fraudulent.  A  dollar  acquired  in  this  manner  has  not 
the  same  value  as  one  that  is  the  representative  of  honest  work. 
Money  is  power,  and  the  unregulated  exercise  of  power  is  always 
noxious.  Luxury,  indulgence,  and  corruption,  are  pretty  apt  to  be 
the  concomitants  of  sudden  riches.  Our  only  safety  is  in  the 
activity  and  vigor  of  the  moral  sentiment.  Let  the  material  ele- 
ment in  our  civilization  get  the  upper  hands,  and  it  will  drive  us 
into  paths  that  will  surely  lead  to  ruin.  There  are  some  activities, 
the  value  of  which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  dollar  standard.  It 
is  but  a  truism  to  say  that  the  highest  interest  of  the  individual,  as 
regards  himself,  and  the  highest  interest  of  the  State,  which  is  a 
collection  of  individual  units,  calls  for  the  greatest  attainable 
perfection  of  character.  It  is  not  the  accumulation  of  wealth, 
merely,  not  the  accumulation  of  stores  of  learning,  merely,  not  the 
creation  of  great  material  works,  merely,  that  is  the  crown  and 
glory  of  man.  Character  has  regai*d  more  to  the  emotions  than  to 
the  intellect,  and  a  high  and  noble  character  is  formed  when  the 
individual  is  under  the  sway  of  the  higher  emotion^,  guided  and 
informed  by  the  intellect,  and  lojalty  to  them  has  ripened  into  a 
habit  and  course  of  conduct.  One  whose  strivings  are  in  this 
direction  will  seek : 

*  *  To  guard  the  way  of  life  from  all  offence 
Suffered  or  done." 

Plato  makes  Socrates  say,  when  asked  whether  he  would  rather 
suffer  than  do  injustice,  that  he  should  not  like  either,  but  if  ob- 
liged to  choose  between  them,  he  would  rather  suffer  than  do. 

We  are  ever}'  day  brought  in  contact  with  facts  which  show 
what  an  undue  hold  the  material  clement  has  upon  us.  The  haste 
to  be  rich,  impatience  with  the  old  and  slow  methods  of  acquiring 
propert}',  and  the  love  of  luxury,  are  pervading  all  classes,  profes- 
sional as  well  as  commercial.  Smartness  is  substituted  for  knowl- 
edge and  foresight,  recklessness  for  prudence,  and  the  question  of 
right  is  attenuated  into  a  judgment  as  to  what  is  expedient.  The 
faculties  are  in  a  state  of  constant  tension,  and  few  have  the  time, 
disposition,  or  nervous  energy  to  vindicate  their  rights  when 
assailed.  Private  litigation  decreases,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to 
shift  the  burden  of  pursuing  the  wrong-doer  upon  the  State,  by 
turning  into  crimes  offences  that  ought  to  remain  simply  civil 
injuries.  We  ma}'  hope  that  this  state  of  things  marks  but  a 
passing  phase  of  society,  and  that  the  next  gen<;ration,  profiting 
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perhaps  by  the  experience  or  this,  may  attain  to  more  wholesome 
views  of  life. 

It  is  a  common  error  to  place  loo  much  stress  upon  legislalioo 
as  a  cure  for  tlie  ills  of  life.  Soraetbing  more  is  needed  to  give 
efficacy  to  n  rule  of  conduct  tlmn  to  prefix  to  it  the  magic  wonli, 
■■Be  it  eoacted."  Effective  reform  must  begin  a  good  deal  nearer 
Ibc  springs  of  conduct. 

Just  now  the  best  work  that  the  legislator  can  do  is  in  the  diit» 
tion  of  reducing  to  order  aud  symmetry  the  litwa  we  now  hare. 
They  should  be  simplified — should  be  expressed  in  such  form  llul 
it  would  be  possible  to  ascertain  one's  rights  and  duties  with  IfM 
difficulty  aud  more  certainty  than  at  present.  The  legal  macliiiteiy 
provided  to  give  exectitiou  and  effect  to  the  substantive  rules  of 
law  should  be  as  rational  and  simple  as  possible.  If  access  to  die 
courts  involves  so  much  delay,  expense  and  vexation  that  n  suitor 
cannot  command  the  means  or  await  the  result,  to  him  jiistire  it 
denied— denied  as  completely  as  if  be  was  arbitrarily  excludeJ. 
More  heed  should  be  paid  to  the  qnalificntiona  of  judges,  e3peciall;r 
those  who  preside  in  what  arc  called  inferior  courts.  It  is  ther« 
that  the  majority  of  litiganls  come  in  contact  with  the  law.  Some- 
thing more  than  Jiuuesty  and  u  fair  character  is  needed  to  inalce  i 
good  judge.  He  must  know  the  law,  have  the  discriminntion  bimI 
ability  to  apply  it  to  the  facts  of  the  causes  heard  before  him,  ami 
tjie  judicial  indeiicndenec  tliat  will  prevent  his  being  even  uncon- 
sciously swerved  from  right  by  illicit  considerations  aud  influences. 
The  outcast  from  society  should  be  as  certain  that  the  judge  will 
award  him  lits  legal  riglits  as  the  man  who  has  founded  a  university, 
or  who  cau  draw  bis  cheque  for  a  million  of  dollars.  Poor  judges 
arc  expensive  judges  both  for  tlie  Stale  and  suitors;  aud  justice 
often  miscarries  when  the  lawyers  at  the  bar  are  abler  than  the 
judge  upon  the  bencli. 

The  most  cfCcetivc  education  iu  lawlessness  is  that  which  comes 
from  denying  a  man  his  rights.  He  Hrst  liates  the  oppressor,  and 
then  despises  the  law  and  its  administratiou.  Ilis  sense  of  justice 
becomes  inllanied  and  pencrtcd,  and  lie  seeks  to  obtaiu,  through 
revenge,  the  satisfaction  that  should  have  come  through  the  orderly 
processes  of  tlie  law, 

.Solon  seems  to  bave  apprcointcd  the  relation  between  a  proper 
assertion  of  rights  and  the  welfujc  of  a  society,  Plutarch  savs 
that  he  wisely  accuvtonied  the  litizeus,  as  members  of  one  body, 
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to  feel  and  to  resent  one  another^s  injuries.  When  asked  what  city 
was  best  modelled,  he  answered  :  "That,  where  those  wlio  are  not 
injured,  are  no  less  ready  to  prosecute  and  punish  offenders,  than 
those  who  are." 

A  notion  is  becoming  current  that  the  amount  in  controversy 
should  determine  the  quality  of  justice — another  instance  of  the 
material  element  getting  the  advantage  of  us.  To  one  man  one 
hundred  dollars  may  have  more  value  than  ten  thousand  dollars  to 
another,  and  he  may  feel  the  injustice  more  keenly  when  his  right 
to  it  is  denied  or  sacrificed.  The  proposition  to  put  a  large 
pecuniary  limit  upon  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  make  it  a  court  for  the  very  rich,  is  an  illustration  of 
the  prevalence  of  this  fatal  fallacj'. 

It  is  said  that  "the  greatest  trust  between  man  and  man  is  the 
trust  of  giving  counsel."  It  might  be  added,  that  the  greatest 
trust  with  which  the  State  is  charged  is  that  of  providing  for  the 
administration  of  justice.  We  ma}^  well  heed  the  admonition  of 
one  of  the  great  lawgivers  of  the  East :  "Justice  being  destroyed, 
will  destroy  ;  being  preserved,  will  preserve.  Beware,  O  Judge  ! 
lest  Justice,  being  overturned,  overturn  both  us  and  thyself." 

DEBATE   ON   PROF.  PLATTS  PAPER. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Department,  Prof.  Wayland,  of  the  Yale 
Law  School,  said,  among  other  things : 

Nothing  is  more  marked  with  an  Englishman  than  the  determi- 
nation to  assert  his  rights.  With  us  the  opposite  tendenc}'  is  do- 
moralizing.  We  are  sufferiug  from  the  indifference  of  the  public 
to  the  violation  of  right  or  justice.  Public  rights  are  violated  here 
which  would  make  a  riot  in  London  or  Paris. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Kingsbury  said  :  We  all  approve  of  this  doctrine,  but 
none  of  us  expect  to  live  up  to  it.  A  man  who  is  known  to  be 
very  tenacious  of  his  rights  is  unpopular.  Then  there  is  the  un- 
certainty whether  a  man  will  get  his  rights  or  no.  Trials  are  very 
uncertain.  An  eminent  lawyer  in  New  York  told  me  that  he  was 
engaged  for  the  plaintiff,  in  a  case  in  which  he  felt  a  little  doubt- 
ful as  to  getting  a  verdict.  To  his  relief,  the  jury  returned  a 
verdict  in  his  favor.  He  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  a  member  of 
the  jurA'  how  it  came  about.  The  juror  replied;  "When  we 
retired  to  our  room,  we  stood  eleven  for  the  plaintiff,  and  one 
for  the  defendant.  I  took  the  one  juror  aside  and  said  to  him  : 
'  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  your  reasou  is  for  going  against  the 
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the  jury.      Perliapa  we  may  come  nround  to  your 

■■  man  replied :  '  Did  you  see  tlie  plaintiff  come  in  witli 

rgc         -headed  cane?    I  trill  not  give  a  verdict  to  any  m&n 

gold-hcadcd  t-ano.'     I  said  to  him  :  '  I  feel  just  as  you 

I  wk  up  that  caue  aud  looked  at  it :  I  am  n  jevteller  l>y 

-le  I  fouud  that  it  vas  ouly  pinch-bcck.'     *  Oh,  well,*  said 

jii  if  that  is  so,  I  vrilJ  go  with  yon.'  " 

;  DicT  said  he  did  not  liiiow  whether  we  should  encunr- 
L  .1  forcemeut  of  rights,  or  should  discourage   litigation 

1  T.  iVe  all  recognize  the  ini|iortanc£iof  redresaing  our  wrongs; 
but  it  if  r.nno.!nn  »i>'>t|ier  ".  mau  will  not  thereby  sitsl^iia  a 
gm"  .,  1  p      B  members  enforce  their  rights 

w(  a  ,.  r        tainty  should  bo  given  as  to 

th^  ,,.„B[)e^.,  >-.  ,..e  L.--  oue  The  question  of  some  olbit 
"lan  tlie  "'-sLcm  is  i-     jiy  i    der  consideration.     AL'o  tiM 

ipeuaef  ition  bIioi       )0  diiuiuishcd. 
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II.     INTERNATIONAL  ETHICS. 

READ   DT   EDWARD    M.    GALLAUDET,    LL.D.,    OF   WASHINGTON,    D.    C 

(Sept.  6,  1883.) 
JtiatUia  e*t  constans  et  perpctua  voluntast  jus  auum  cuique  tribnendL— J variviAV, 

It  gives  occasion  for  no  little  surprise,  that  a  science  of  such 
importance  in  the  world  as  that  which  has  to  do  with  international 
relations,  should  never  have  been  rightly  named,  in  a  tongue  so 
prominent  and  influential  as  the  English. 

Dana  in  his  notes  on  Wheaton  (chap.  I,  §  13)  says :  "  The 
infirmity  of  the  English  language  in  having  but  one  word  "law," 
by  which  to  express  the  two  ideas  the  Romans  expressed  by  jus 
and  lex,  the  French  by  droit  and  Zot,  the  Germans  b^'  Recht 
and  Gesetz,  and  for  which  ell  other  modern  nations  seem  to  have 
two  words,  appears  to  be  beyond  remedy.  None  has  even  been 
proposed." 

William  Oke  Manning  opens  his  ''  Commentaries  on  the  Law  of 
Nations  "  as  follows  :  — 

'*  The  want  of  sufficient  exactness  which  attaches  to  much  of 
the  Law  of  Nations  commences  with  the  very  name  of  the  science, 
which  is  employed  by  different  authors  with  many  different  limits 
of  signification.  This  is  in  a  great  measure  occasioned  by  a  con- 
fusion of  the  words  Jus  and  Law,  which  are  not  exactly  synony- 
mous. Puffendorf  complains  of  this  ambiguity,  the  word  Jus 
having  the  double  sense  of  Law,  and  Right,  or  moral  obligation ; 
and  the  term  Ju^  Oentium^  which  is  usually  translated  Law  of 
Nations,  would,  "perhaps,  be  more  correctly  rendered  Rights  of 
Nations." 

Ravneval,  in  his  *'  Institutions  (In  Droit  de  la  Nature  et  (hs 
Gens,'*  makes  it  a  subject  of  serious  reproach  to  the  English 
language  that  it  applies  the  term  law  to  that  system  of  rules  which 
governs,  or  ought  to  govern,  the  conduct  of  nations  in  their 
mutual  intercourse.  His  argument  is  that  law  is  a  rule  of  con- 
duct, deriving  its  obligation  from  sovereign  authority,  and  binding 
only  on  those  persons  who  are  subject  to  that  authority ;  that 
nations,  being  independent  of  each  other,  acknowledge  no  com- 
mon sovereign  from  whom  they  can  receive  the  law  ;  that  all  the 
relative  duties  between  nations  result  from  right  and  wrong,  from 
convention  and  usage ;  to  neither  of  which  can  the  term  law  be 
properl}'  applied ;  that  this  system  of  rules  had  been  called  by  the 
Roman  law^'crs  jus  gentium,  and  in  all  the  languages  of  modern 
EurojiC,  except  the  English,  the  Right  of  Nations,  or  the  laws  of 
war  and  peace. 
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'        king  for  the  remedy  timt  Duna  declares  has  never  even  b 

maedy  Austin,  in  liis  Proviuce  of  Jurisprudence,  (vol.  1,  p.  116J  ,1 

■•  The  department  of  the  science  in  question  which  rolatcs  to 
int«ruationai  law,  has  actually  been  styled  by  Voo  Marteus,  a 
receut  writer  of  celebrity,  •jionlives,  oder  praciincJies  V&Hcerrmlil,' 
that  is  to  eay  '  positive  intertmtional  law  '  or  '  practical  later- 
national  law.'  Had  ho  named  that  department  of  the  ecienoe 
"positive  iuternational  morality,"  the  name  would  have  kit  it» 
im|K>rt  with  iierfect  precision." 

In  dealing  with  persons,  or  natur.il  objects,  it  may  Iio  of  little 
consequence  what  they  are  called,  aud  we  can  saj-  with  Jtiliet,  ■* 
she  deplores  the  cruel  fact  that  K      leo  is  a  Montague, 

'■  Whttfg  in  a  n»ine?  llmC  wnicli  we  call  »  rose. 
By  any  oilier  nmiic  would  smdl  ns  swoel." 

13ut  when  we  undertake  to  characterize  a  science,  an  indiietry.  ■ 
political  pally,  a  public  institution,  an  office,  or  any  other  imper- 
sonal thing,  tlie  name  given  should  tit  least  be  consistent  with  ibG 
character  of  the  thing,  even  if  it  cannot  fully  express  the  coodi* 
lions  of  its  existence.  Having  shown  that  the  term  Inlcruatiuntl 
Law  is  neither  in  harmony  with  the  scieucc  so  named  in  Knglisbi 
nor  expressive  of  the  conditiouB  of  its  existence,  we  will  venlore  ^ 
to  offer  a  remedy  for  the  defect  complained  of  by  Raymond, '  and 
despaired  of  by  Dana.  And  we  will  then  endeavor  to  show  th»t 
the  science  which  in  its  development  thus  fai',  against  heavy  odd* 
and  under  many  difBcultics,  has  done  much  for  civilization,  mty 
be  exjMCted,  under  its  new  and  consistent  name,  to  open  the  way 
for  the  nations  of  the  earth  into  that  era  of  permanent  peace  aul 
brotlierhood,  which  has  been  the  dream  of  iwets  and  the  aim  of 
philosophers  and  statesmen. 

Many  writers,  in  their  endeavors  to  explain  the  double,  and 
radically  different  meanings  which  attach  to  the  expression,  Xaw 
of  Xations,  give  hints  of  the  uew  nomenclature  we  arc  aliont  to 
proiKise,  and  now,  perhaps,  more  clearly  than  Burlamaqui.  in  bis 
Treatise,  where  he  says  (Translation  by  Thomas  Nugent,  Vol- 1, 
p.  1.18)  :  "  There  is  certainly  an  universal,  necessary  and  self- 
obligatory  law  of  nations  whic^i  diifers  in  notliing  from  the  law  of 
nature,  and  is  conficqtiently  immutable,  in  so  much  that  the  people 
or  sovereigns  cannot  dispense  with  it,  even  by  commoo  consent. 
wilUout  transgressing  their  duly.     There  is,  besides,  another  la* 
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of  nations,  which  we  may  call  arbitrary  and  free,  as  founded  only 
on  express  or  tacit  convention ;  the  effect  of  which  is  not  of 
itself  universal ;  being  obligatory  only  in  regard  to  those  who 
have  voluntarily  submitted  thereto,  and  only  so  long  as  they 
please,  because  they  are  always  at  liberty  to  change  or  repeal  it.'' 
Whewell,  in  the  6th  book  of  his  "  Elements  of  Morality,"  sug- 
gests a  name  by  transferring  the  Latin  word  jus  to  our  language : 

"The  rights  and  obligations  of  nations,"  says  he,  '*  are  deter- 
mined, in  a  great  degree,  by  a  consideration  of  their  general 
conditions  ;  that  is,  by  International  Jus,  And  hence  we  give  to 
this  part  of  our  subject  rather  the  latter  name,  as  implying  a  Doc- 
trine of  International  Rights  and  obligations  according  to  their 
nature,  than  the  more  usual  name  of  International  Law,  which 
appears  to  imply  a  code  of  such  law  already  established  by  ade- 
quate authority." 

The  Law  of  Nations  is  then,  in  one  sense,  identical  with  the 
law  of  nature,  which  Grotius  well  defines  as  follows : 

"Natural  law  is  the  dictate  of  right  reason,  pronouncing  that 
there  is  in  some  actions  a  moral  obligation,  and  in  other  actions  a 
moral  deformity,  arising  from  their  respective  suitableness,  or  re- 
pugnance, to  the  rational  and  social  nature,  and  that,  consequently, 
such  actions  are  either  forbidden  or  enjoined  by  God,  the  Author 
of  Nature."     {De  Jure  Belli  ac  Pacts — lib,  1,  cap,  1,  §  x,  1,  2.) 

"And  Grotius  sets  out,"  says  Wheaton  (chap,  I,  §  2),  "with 
refuting  the  doctrine  of  those  ancient  sophists  who  wholly  denied 
the  reality  of  moral  distinctions ;  and  that  of  some  modern  theo- 
logians, who  asserted  that  these  distinctions  are  created  entirely 
by  the  arbitrary  and  revealed  will  of  God  ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
certain  political  writers  (such  as  Hobbes),  afterward  referred  them 
to  the  positive  institution  of  the  civil  magistrate." 

The  superiority  of  moral  considerations  is  well  argued  by 
Whewell,  when  hp  says  ("Elements  of  Moralit}',"  Vol.  IF,  p. 
252)  :  — 

"The  Law  of  Nature  stands  above  the  Law  of  Nations,  as 
being  a  source  of  a  higher  morality  than  ma}'  be  exemplitled  by 
any  given  rude  state  of  Law.  Thus  we  ma}'  say  that  among  the 
ancients,  by  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  inhabitants  of  a  conquered 
country  become  slaves,  but  that  there  is  a  Law  of  Nature,  the 
bond  of  a  common  humanity,  which  abrogates  this  cruel  law." 

And  Hickok  in  his  "Moral  Science,"  p.  275,  urges  with  equal 
force  that  "  international  relations  must  rest  on  the  basis  of  pure 
morality."     "The   Law   of  Nations,"  says   this  writer,  "stands 
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i  an  appeal  to  the  public  cousciooco  of  mankind  :  tbati*hicfa 
iiically  due  from  oue  nation  to  another  in  national  oommunitT; 
•"rids,  thus,  all  to  the  claims  of  eaoii  in  tlie  rigbt  of  pure 
mori     ;y." 

f    t«rm   "International   Ethics"  ia,  then,   suggested   aa  of 
^         ">Gnt  breaittb  nud  exactness  to  include,  and  in  some  degree  to 

tjp  that  which  alone  can  serve  as  tiie  fouudntion  of  endnriny  J 
^  It  relations  between  the  several  stntes  now  u>atrolling  thaT 

'       I      »ry  and  people  of  the  earth. 

xo  the  behests  of  enacted  law,  ii  lepondent  states  will  not  jield.] 
obedience.     Tliey  bend  alone  e  demands  of  llie  strong  ani '1 

of  Power,  01-  to  the  voice  of  „. ;  and  how  rarely  to  the  Istttf  1 
in  the  absence  of  the  former,  'i.ui;  student  of  history  may  resdilf  J 
detfiiTnine. 

And  yet,  Iho  fact  tbtit  in  most  of  th^  internatiuual  coiiteiitsof  1 
mediieval  and  modem  times  the  contending  parties  on  eitbtr  »ide 
have  claimed  to  be  defending  "  the  right,"  goes  to  show  tlial  thow 
even  who  refuse  to  siibiuit  to  the  rule  uf  Rigbt,  at  the  same  time 
acknowledge  tlicir  iiiornl  obligation  to  observe  it.  In  the  days  of 
ibivairy,  war  was  looked  upon  as  au  appeal  to  Heaven,  and  aoo- 
cose  aa  the  seal  of  Divine  approval. 

"  Is  it  not  Irne."  inquired  Gundobald,  tbe  Bitrgnndinn  kin;;,  of  ^ 
his  Bishop,  "  that  the  event  of  n.itional  wars  and  private  combits 
is  directed  by  the  judgment  of  God,  and  that  his  l*rovidcnce 
awards  the  victory  to  the  jnster  cause? "  Even  in  times  aa  late  m 
the  days  of  Lord  Dacon,  we  And  no  less  authority  than  that  of  tbe 
great  philosopher  himself  declaring  that  '*  War  is  one  of  the  high- 
est trials  of  right ;  for  as  princes  and  states  acknowledge  uo  supe- 
rior upon  earth,  they  put  themselves  upon  tbe  justice  of  God  bj 
an  appeal  to  arma." 

That  a  sophistry  so  absolute  could  be  urged  as  a  truth,  by  a 
writer  of  such  slrength  and  clearness  as  Bacon,  can  hardly  be 
nccouuted  for,  cxtept  on  the  8U])]H)sition  that  a  confused  concep- 
tion existed  in  his  mind  as  to  the  difference  between  Power  and 
Itigbt.  AVhat  this  distinetiou  is.  is  made  clear  by  I'uffendorf  in 
bis  "  Law  of  Kuturu  and  Nations"  (J.  Spavau's  translation  and 
abridguient,  p.  10),  where  he  says:  — 

"  Hight  is  that  moral  quality  by  which  we  jnstly  obtain  either 
liie  government  of  |)erHous.  or  Ibe  possession  of  things;  or  hy 
viilue  (>r  which  wo  m;iy  obtaiu  aomswh.it  as  our  due.     There  seems 
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to  be  this  difference  between  the  terms  of  Power  and  Right,  that 
the  first  does  more  expressly  impart  the  presence  of  the  quality, 
and  does  but  obscurely  denote  the  manner  how  it  was  acquired  ; 
whereas  the  word  Right  does  properly  and  clearly  show,  that  the 
quality  was  fairl}'  got  and  is  now  fairl}'  possessed." 

Law  demands  for  its  active  existence  the  presence  of  Power, 
but  not  of  Right.  History  is  full  of  instances  where,  possessing 
the  former,  Law  has  defied  the  behests  of  the  latter,  rejoicing  in 
the  commission  of  the  foulest  acts  of  injustice.  And  we  need  not 
look  to  the  past  to  find  the  record  of  the  gravest  wrongs  committed 
under  the  sanction  of  law.  For  in  our  own  land,  where  it  has 
been  our  boast  that  the  poorest  and  meanest  citizen  may  be  sure  of 
justice  at  the  hands  of  the  law,  not  to  speak  of  other  countries  in 
which  law  means  little  else  than  the  arbitrary  will  of  one  man,  or 
of  a  very  few,  how  often  does  the  machiner}-  of  the  courts  permit 
punishment  to  the  innocent,  and  give  immunity  to  the  guilty ! 
And  equally  true  is  it  that  conduct  utterly  indefensible  on  an}' 
sound  principle  of  morality  is  not  only  permitted,  but  actually 
provided  for  (as  will  be  shown  later  on),  and  made  right,  as  far  as 
law  can  make  anything  right,  in  the  so-called  Law  of  Nations, 

Surel}',  then,  in  seeking  for  terms  that  shall  measurably  describe 
the  relations  that  ought  to  subsist  between  nations,  the  word  law 
must  be  rejected. 

And  since  no  person  would  claim  that  wrong  in  any  shape,  or 
injustice,  in  howerer  small  degree,  ought  to  be  allowed  to  prevail 
in  the  intercourse  of  nations,  any  more  than  in  the  intercourse  of 
individuals  in  civil  society,  we  find  a  reason  that  can  not  be  set 
aside,  why,  among  states,  as  between  men,  strict  morality,  abso- 
lute justice,  may  properl}'  be  insisted  on.  We  hold,  therefore, 
that  in  the  nomenclature  of  the  science  of  international  jurispru- 
dence, the  term  International  Ethics,  or  some  other  which  shall,  if 
possible,  more  completely  express  the  meaning  intended  to  be  con- 
vej'cd,  must  be  accepted,  as  indicating  the  foundation,  on  which 
alone,  an  enduring  structure  whose  parts  shall  be  consistent  with 
each  other,  can  be  reared. 

AVhether  an}'  part  of  this  science  of  international  jurisprudence 
shall  retain  the  name  of  'Maw," — that  which  includes  such  provisions 
for  example,  as  grow  out  of  treaties  and  formal  agreements  l)e- 
tween  states,  violations  of  which  work  disadvantages  in  the  nature 
of  penalties, — we  will  not  undertake  to  determine,  but  will  pass  on 
to   the  consideration  of  the  second  part  of  our  main  question. 


na  It  iLoy  be  remarked  in  pnesitig,  that,  wliile  the  misnppiicatKio 

ill  treating  of  intern  at  io  tin)  relations  is  more  marked  in 

>h  tliun  in  au}'  other  languugc,  it  ia  bj  no  menu^  c\cut\y 

.         ■ng\y  urged  by  writers  iu  tongues  foreign  to  our  own,  that 

anly  basis  of  intercourse  to  be  accepted  as  Batiafactorj'  between 

vt.    nations  of  earth,  is  to  be  found  in  tbe  principles  of  moraUty- 

le  "stone  of  stumbling,"  and  "rock  of  offence,"  that  has 

)ed  "le  chariot  of  advancing  eivilizntion  to  drive  slowly,  bu 

•        istobility  and  ever-changing  character  of  Uii;  su-calM 

nations."     Deriving  "■^  -^fflcacy  mainly  from  '*  i^tomon 

c  "  this   hail  only  to  be  "■■udrawn   and  therf  was  do  Uw. 

a  lie  absence  of  law  no  o         tion  was  recognized  to  follow 

I  of  conduct  in  preference  ,  '  anotlier. 


of  tbe  treaties  of  the  luJ 
11  times  been  IooIcmI  upou  4| 
1  law.     Tlie  fliignint  crinw  ■ 
me  of  tlieso  treatios; 


ur  example:  many,  if  not  ti 
Ki     iiean    nations   liavct  i 
esL.     iai  proviaiona  of  iDteroalioi 
the  partition  of  Pulnnd  i.i  sauctio 

iniquitous  practice  of  intervention  in  another;  irormisrion  to  p 
on  private  property  in  time  of  war  is  accorded  in  a  third ; 
bold!  all  these  plain  violations  of     orality  acquire  auodornf  si 
tity  under  the  cloak  of  "taw,"  ana  men   take  iulvaulitgi< 
with  hardly  a  twinge  of  oouacience. 

Now,  if  publicists  would  put  tiie  slaiii|i  of  iiiramy  on  ovitv  trt-iilj  " 
or  international  agreement,  attempting  to  violate  the  principles  of 
Kthics,  and  deny  to  such  inter-state  enactments  all  place  in  any 
Code  that  might  be  suggested  for  the  conduct  of  international  il- 
lations :  rigorously  demanding  that  in  the  science  of  internatiOBil 
jurisprudence  no  clement  should  be  admitted  which  fell  short  of 
attaining  tlic  standani  of  absolute  Right,  a  line  of  progress  would 
be  entered  upon  in  whieb  no  retrogrsuk  movement  would  ever  be 
possible.  The  forward  movcmout  might  be  slow,  but  it  would  be 
sure  and  simple. 

A  praeticnl  illustration  of  the  gross  inconsistencies  existing  and 
fully  sanctioned  by  Jnternatioiml  Law  at  the  present  time,  may  be 
found  in  tlie  rules  that  apply  to  the  capture  of  private  property  is 
time  of  war.  Imagine  the  port  of  Cliarleston,  with  its  warehousn 
full  of  cotton,  to  have  fallen  into  tlic  power  of  an  invading  f<K- 
Tlic  cotton  tlius  fonnil,  if  belongiug  to  non-combatants,  must  be 
allowed  to  remain  the  property  of  its  owners  ;  or,  if  taken  for  any 
public  purpose,  nuist  be  paid  for.     Itut  suppose  this  cotton  to  have 
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been  placed  on  ship-board,  and  to  have  been  captured  by  an  ene- 
my's vessel  just  outside  the  harbor  of  Charleston.  Moving  on  the 
common  highway  of  the  nations,  this  private  property  of  peaceful 
citizens  becomes  the  lawful  prize  of  an  enemy.  The  rule,  which 
allows  the  seizure  of  private  property  on  the  high  seas,  may  in- 
deed claim  recognition  in  that  restricted  branch  of  International 
Jurisprudence  which  exists  by  common  consent,  but  from  that 
broader  field  regarded  b}'  publicists  as  synonymous  with  the  law 
of  nations,  and  which  we  would  distinguish  as  International  Eth- 
ics, it  is  plainly  excluded.  And  this  is  but  one  of  many  instances 
where  the  lineage  of  law  is  to  be  traced  to  the  progenitor  Might, 
and  not  Right. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  show  that  laws  so  plainly  at  variance 
with  ethical  principles  cannot  be  expected  to  command  the  perma- 
nent respect  and  obedience  of  men.  For,  as  within  a  nation, 
every  law  inconsistent  with  justice  is  sure  to  be  set  aside  sooner 
or  later,  so  among  the  nations  such  laws,  though  they  may  have 
the  support  of  might,  or  even  that  of  common  consent,  cannot 
endure. 

In  that  era  of  history  when  Hobbes  declared,  with  truth,  "that 
the  natural  state  of  man  is  war,"  the  rule  of  might  was  widely 
recognized,  and  an  appeal  to  arms  was  not  even  reserved  as  the 
last  argument  of  kings.  But  the  statement  of  Hobbes  is  no 
longer  true ;  and  the  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  expressed  by 
Woolscy  when  he  says  :  "  Peace  is  the  uornial  state  of  mankind, 
just  as  society  and  orderly  government  are  natural ;  and  war,  like 
barbarism,  must  be  regarded  as  a  departure  from  the  natural  order 
of  things." 

The  chief  aim  of  the  publicist  should  be,  then,  not  to  establish 
rules  of  war  that  ma}*  mitigate  its  horrors,  though  this  is  of  mo- 
ment so  long  as  war  must  continue  to  exist ;  but  to  urge  the  accept- 
ance by  the  nations  of  such  principles  of  conduct  as  shall  main- 
tain unbroken  the  normal  condition  of  international  intercourse ; 
and  this  will  be  tantamount  to  the  permanent  al>olition  of  war. 

We  have  said  tliat  the  application  of  the  term  International 
Ethics  to  the  science  of  International  Jurisprudence,  might  be 
expected  to  aid  in  the  establishment  of  an  era  of  lasting  and  uni- 
versal peace.  For  it  is  at  the  behest  of  moral  force  rather  than  of 
pln'sical,  that  the  nations  of  earth  are  coming  to  live  at  peace  with 
one  another,  and  this  under  the  government,  not  of  a  person,  nor 
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nber  of    persons,  but  of  a  principle  ;  a  principle 

,  iu>  .  rigin  to  no  human  or  divine  authority;  not  even  («illi 

!iice  be  it  said),  to  God  himself;  a  principle  which  TDOka 

J,  to  a  greater  or  leas  degrne,  in  all  rational  aoliou,  wbich 

lis  existence  in  an  eternal  and  immutable  order  of  things,  tbe 

oe  of  which  ia    more  or  less  acknowledged  by  every  mtioul 
.     What  this  principle  is,  and  how  far  reaching  Us  ultimMt. 
»w...        was  clear  to  the  mind  of  Klirabeaii,  when  be  said : 

"  lit  fst  le  souve'tiin  du  monde" — not  Law,  but  Kight, 

ruler  <      ^e  world. 

It  is  1  that  the  sway  of  this  impersonal  sovereign  is  by  no 
means  iir.., ureal  and  undisputed,  as  yet,  but  it  is  eiiually  true  thil 
the  whole  drid  and  tendency  of  tlio  conduct  of  nations  to  each 
otber  is  toward  obedience  to  the  rule  of  right.  Among  itidividimbu 
the  conclusion  was  long  ago  readied,  that  it  is  wrong,  as  wcH  M 
ine:cpcdient,  to  resort  to  violence  in  the  settlement  of  dispulot. 
Private  wars,  the  judicial  combat,  and  even  the  duel,  are 
cnlly  things  of  tlie  past,  and  for  the  redress  of  personal  injm 
appeals  are  uow  hod  to  the  courts,  or  to  private  arliitration. 

IIow  soon  u  result  similar  to  this,  which  has  been  brought  al 
by  the  aid  of  the  strong  hand  of  human  law,  with  its  i>enalties 
punishments,   may  be  expected  as  between   nations,  under 
operation  of  tlio  higher  law  of  abstract  principle,  with  no  pensRjf 
or  puiiislnnent,  save  tlie  diiinuing  voice  of  outraged  public  senti- 
ment, depeuds  on  the  readiness  or  tardiness  of  the  people  of  tlie 
sevei'.il  states  of  the  world  iu  demanding  of  tlieir  rulers,  that  il! 
international  differences  shall  be  settled  by  arbitration,  and  not  by 
force  of  arms.     No  one  can  successfully  dispute  the  reason ahlenesi 
of  this  method  of  settling  controveiisies  ;  for,  in  every  difference, 
the  right  and  wi-oiig  can  be  determined  by  impartial  judges.    And 
when  nations   seek  to  gaiu   no  moi'c  than  the  riglit,  they  will,  ti 
botii  Kngland  and  our  own  country  have  very  recently  done,  sub- 
mit  gracefully,  and  even  gi'atofully,  to  adveree  decisions  whieh 
serve  to  prevent  war. 

Tlie  several  arbitrations  which  were  provided  for  under  the 
famous  treaty  of  Wasliington,  concluded  on  the  81h  of  Mav,  1871. 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  are,  beyond  all 
qucstiou,  the  most  important  instances  in  historj'  when  intemnticKud 
differences  of  the  gravest  moment  have  been  .settled  without  an 
appeal  to  aims.     The  claims  growing  out  of  the  depre  lalions  on 
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American  commerce  during  the  late  civil  war,  bj  British-built 
Confederate  cruisers,  afforded  ample  cause  of  war.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  claims  of  citizens  of  either  country  against  the 
government  of  the  other,  arising  out  of  acts  committed  during  the 
period  of  the  civil  war,  for  the  settlement  of  which  a  separate 
commission  was  provided.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  under  cer- 
tain circumstances  the  disputes  growing  out  of  the  fishery  interests 
on  our  north-cast  coast,  and  the  question  of  boundary  on  the  north- 
west, might  easily  have  involved  the  two  nations  in  war.  The 
aggregate  of  claims,  urged  on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  exceeded 
$100,000,000.  And  the  imminence  of  war  at  one  period  was  not 
over-stated  by  Mr.  Sumner,  then  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  when,  in  his  speech  opposing  the  John- 
son-Clarendon treaty,  he  said : 

"Be  the  claims  more  or  less,  they  are  honestly  presented  with 
the  conviction  that  they  are  just ;  and  they  should  be  considered 
candidl}*,  so  that  they  shall  no  longer  lower  like  a  cloud  read}'  to 
burst  upon  two  nations,  which,  according  to  their  inclinations,  can 
do  each  other  such  infinite  injury,  or  such  infinite  good." 

That  differences,  so  radical  as  those  just  cited,  involving  such 
enormous  sums  of  money,  and  submitted  to  four  separate  tribunals, 
in  each  of  which  the  ultimate  decision  la}-  with  citizens  or  rulers  of 
countries  other  than  those  at  variance,  could  all  have  been  absolutely 
settled,— P:ngland'  cheerfully  paying  £3,000,000  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  country  paying  without  complaint  87,000,000  to 
England,  gives  practical  and  conclusive  proof  that  nations  can,  if 
they  will,  remove  causes  of  complaint  without  a  resort  to  arms, 
and  with  no  loss  of  honor. 

But  the  question  remains :  How  can  sovereign  states  be  induced 
to  resort  to  arbitration  for  the  settlement  of  their  differences  under 
all  circumstances?  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases  of  human 
conduct,  the  voice  of  self-interest  is  raised  in  support  of  the  behests 
of  pure  morality,  and  when  the  latter  condemns  war  as  wrong,  the 
former  cries  out  that  it  is  inexpedient,  because  of  the  enormous 
drain  it  puts  upon  national  resources,  and  also  because,  from  its 
very  nature,  \f,  can  do  nothing  more  than  settle  the  question  of 
Might,  never  that  of  Right. 

In  the  recent  strife  between  France  and  German v,  the  former 
submitteil  to  the  exactions  of  the  latter  only  becauvse  Germany 
proved  to  be  the  stronger  in  the  field  ;  and  who  doubts  that  France 
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n  occasion  for  attacking  Germany  tlio  moment  she  (eA 
-ble   assurance  of  Biiperior  mililary  strength?    Uoleffi. 
ji  len  that  time  shall  come,  thei'e  be  such  an  awcsi  of 

id  prudence  combined,  iu  the  government  and  people  Ht  J 
i^v,  a,d  to  restrain  them  Trom  a  repetition  of  the  follies  of  thdt  I 

rmous  cost  of  war  in  modern  times,  and  the  heavy  bra- 
I  taxation  mode  necessary  by  the  maintenance  of  standing 
armies,  ma3'  confidently  he  relied  on  by  the  moralist  as  efflcieat 
allies  in  the  cause  of  International  Ethics.  And,  although  tlw 
doing  of  right  from  considerations  of  interest  is  not  to  be  ootn- 
mended  in  a  strici:ly  ethical  point  of  view,  all  moralists  agree  ihti 
it  is  better  men  shonid  do  right  than  do  wrong,  even  though  llMb 
motives  be  not  of  the  most  praiseworthy  sort. 

In  bringing  this  paper  to  a  close,  it  will  not  be  out  of  pUc* 
consider  what  practical  improvement  is  likely  to  be  made  Jo 
iotercourse  of  nations,  when  the  idea  is  generally  accepted  thlt 
such  intercourse  must  be  based  on  the  principles  of  pure  moraliiy- 
•First,  and  most  important  of  all,  would  come  the  general  accepl- 
anee  of  arbitration  as  a,  snbstitule  for  war ;  and  with  the  niutud 
confidence  growing  out  of  this,  a  general  reduction  of  miliUiy 
establishments  to  a  police  fooling  would  speeilily  follow.  Witli 
the  dread  of  war  permanently  removed,  commeroe  wonld  bccnine 
free,  and  between  the  nations  of  earth,  while  each  retained  iU 
sovereignty  and  absolute  independence,  ft  fraternal  bond  would  be 
cstnbhshed,  such  as  no  treaty  or  alliance,  however  solemnly  rati- 
fied, has  ever  been  able  to  effect. 

We  do  not  look  forward  (o  the  establishment  of  a  regalarly 
constituted  Congress  of  Nations,  such  ns  old  William  Ladd,  ttu 
father  of  Peace  Societies  in  America,  used  to  pray  for,  norlhit 
of  a  parliament  such  as  Tennj'son  dreamed  of  as  be  sang  of  tbt 
lime  when 

"  The  war  [Inim  tlirobs  no  lon);cr,  and  the  battle  Ruga  are  tailed. 
In  tW  pnrluiniiMit  »f  man,  llie  ffderation  of  the  world," 
For  the   establishment  of  such  a  body  would  involve  a  certw 
relinquishment  of  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  each  country  Joining 
in  such  a  federation,  to  wliich  no  independent  State  shonkl  be 
asked  to  consent. 

Ethically  considered,  the  parallel  between  the  individual  and  tl>t 
nation,  so  far  as  rights  and  duties  concerning  other  individoil* 
and  other  nations  are  to  he  regarded,  is  complete  ;  Imt  in  practice 
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there  is  a  point  where  the  parallel  ceases.  It  is  both  practicable 
and  desirable  for  the  individual  to  yield  his  sovereignty  to  the  gov- 
ernment under  which  he  lives.  But  it  would  be  neither  desirable 
nor  practicable  for  nations  to  merge  any  part  of  their  sovereignty 
in  a  permanently  constituted  world-controlling  power.  The  power 
that  is  to  be  effective  must,  as  has  already  been  said,  be  imper- 
Bonal.  It  must  be  no  more  than  a  principle.  And  so  the  Code, 
on  which  a  permanent  brotherhood  of  nations  may  be  based,  after 
providing  for  all  ordinary  peaceful  international  intercourse,  would 
do  nothing  more  than  prescribe  a  stated  and  regular  method  in 
which,  for  any  possible  case  of  disagreement  between  nations,  a 
special  tribunal  should  be  constituted  for  the  settlement  of  the  dis- 
pute. And,  as  a  practical  step  towards  the  attainment  of  this 
result,  what  would  be  more  fitting  than  that  the  two  English  speak- 
ing nations,  each  certainly  of  sufficient  strength  to  command  alone 
the  respect  of  the  world,  having  dared  to  choose  peaceful  measures 
rather  than  hostile,  in  the  settlement  of  their  recent  disputes,  and 
having  succeeded  in  this  comparatively  new  departure,  should 
unite  in  an  appeal  to  the  other  members  of  the  brotherhood  of 
nations  that  they  reduce,  simultaneously,  their  military  establish- 
ments to  what  might  be  termed  an  anti-war  footing,  and  that  the}' 
solemnly  agree  for  the  future,  to  resort  to  arbitration  in  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes  ? 

DEBATE  ON  INTERNATIONAL  ETHICS. 

S.  I.  Prime,  D.  D.,  said:  As  a  Christian,  I  am  amazed  that, 
near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  principles  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  have  not  made  war  impossible.  As  a  rational 
being,  I  am  amazed  that  principles  of  reason  do  not  prevent 
rational  beings  from  going  to  war.  I  wish  this  paper,  so  able,  so 
rational,  so  full  of  good  sense,  might  be  spread  and  widel}*  read. 

Mr.  MozooMDAR,  of  Calcutta,  said :  Mr,  Chairman  and  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen :  In  India,  the  great  ICnglish  people  are  trying  an 
important  experiment ;  they  are  ruling  a  nation  of  many  millions. 
You  wonder  that  a  handful  of  Englishmen  should  rule  a  great 
nation.  I  do  not  complain,  because  the  rule  of  England  has 
been  a  source  of  great  good ;  and  I  sec  in  it  all  the  hand  of  a 
beneficent  fatherly  Providence.  But  there  is  room  for  great  im- 
provement. The  government  is  almost  entircl}'  personal.  To 
me  as  a  Hindu,  and  as  a  religious  man,  in  the  end  of  things,  per- 
sonality and  principle  become  one.  But  in  the  government  of 
India,  this  is   not  altogether  wise.     The  Englishman  who  is  a 

11 
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n  at  bome,  becomes  a  different  nninial  in  Indii.  I 

t  said,  "  Wlien  John  Bull  pas§es  the  Cape  of  Good  j 

■  „     Jirows  his  New  Tealamcut  into  the  sea."  I 

Uh  first  settled  in  India  as  "  factors,"  hj-  siifTeraniv  ot 

Uogul.     They  enlarged  their  schemes  ;  they  inserted  the 

■■II       if  the  wedge,  till  in  the  battle  of  Flassy  they  hecajue 

ni<  uHcendant.     They  saw  about  them  a  multitude  of  small 

}•  ma.     When  the  Euglialunan  is  under  the  impulse  of  rivMij^ 

IS  to  deal  with  alien  races,  be  is  an   uneiiviHble  bein^jd 

h  annexed  these  kingdoms,  one  afl<?r  another.     In  Eqg 

nd  the  word  annex  used  aa  equivalent  to  the  word  si 

j-reicxia  were  found,  and  all  the  territory  was  devoared. 

earth-hnnger  of  England  in  India  has  licen  insatiable.     I  do  B 

know  how  yon  reconcile  this  with  ]  :>ur  ideas  of  justice.     The  pt 

session  of  power  is  a  great  rcsj:     jibiiity,  and  very  deadenlug  C| 

oonscience.    The  British  have  i     i&\  to  feel  any  regurd  for  u 

rights  of  the  Hindu ;  yet  the  rigbtt  if  man  are  a  vert-  eaen-d  tlitn 

The  personal  treatment  of  the  Hindns  hy  the  English 
with  great  future  danger.     The  mutiny  of  '57  was  the  rMult  4 
the  absorption  of  native  territory,  and  of  the  personul   treats 
of  Uiiidus  hy  Englishmen. 

Quecu  Victoria  (may  God  bless  lier !)  caused  a  proclamation  t 
ba  made  eatablisbing  equality  of  rights  between  all  Her  Majesty*!" 
subjects.     But  this  was  theory.    England  felt  that  she  bad  dim 
her  duty  in  announcing  tlie  })nncip^a.    These  principles  were  to 
be   curried   out    by  mm    totsilly  opiiused    lo  lln'ui.        Siimelime* 

urc  under  tonleniijhitiuii  to  give  Hindu  mngistratcs  the  right  to  trj' 
English  criminals.  This  has  awakened  a  gre.it  excitement  among 
the  English  in  India.  In  each  of  tlic  native  states  there  is  aa 
English  "  Resident."  In  India,  there  is  an  Insect  called  the  cock- 
roach, quite  laigo,  with  wings  and  lionis.  There  is  also  a  small 
blue  wasp,  which  settles  on  the  cockroach,  and  so  feeds  upon  him. 
The  British  "  Kesideut"  is  tiie  blue  wasp  ;  the  cockroaches  are  Ibe 
nations  of  India. 

Abstract  pi'inciples  apart  from  persons  cannot  govern  the  world. 
But  I  trust  that  the  time  will  come  when  persons  will  become  <ae 
with  principles,  when  persons  will  adopt  tlie  rule  of  him  who  said: 
"Love  your  enemies,  do  good  to  them  that  hat^!3ou."  ThePrinM 
of  Peace  in  dying  for  men,  acquired  a  glory  before  which  tlte 
s  of  Emperors  lose  their  lustie. 
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IIL    THE  LEGAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TELEPHONE. 

BT   M.    F.    TTLER,    ESQ.,    OF  NEW   HAVEN,   CONN. 

(Submitted  September  6, 1883.) 

It  will  be  sis  years  next  January  since  the  first  telephone  was 
applied  to  commercial  use.  In  January,  1878,  a  telephone  ex- 
change connection,  substantially  as  it  exists  toda}',  was  simultane- 
ously offered  to  the  public  m  New  Haven  and  in  Albany.  Toda}' 
over  150,000  people  are  using  the  telephone  in  this  country.  This 
is  a  prodigious  growth  of  business,  and  all  the  more  prodigious  as 
it  seems  to  be  an  entirely  new  business ;  something  so  new  as  to 
make  one  question  the  wisdom  of  some  utterances  accredited  to 
Solomon. 

According  to  the  title  given  to  this  paper  in  the  prospectus,  I 
am  to  give  you  the  legal  history  of  this  business,  and  yet  at  the 
outset  I  encounter  this  difficulty,  that  the  telephone  has  not  yet 
had  time  to  make  what  may  strictly  be  called  legal  history.  If 
one  unfamiliar  with  the  practical  administration  of  the  business 
were  at  this  day  to  ransack  the  statute  books  and  reported  cases 
in  search  of  telephone  law,  he  would  not  find  matter  enough  for 
one  chapter  of  even  a  very  brief  history.  It  is  proper,  therefore, 
for  me  to  tell  you  that  this  paper  must  be  regarded  only  as  a 
sketch  of  this  new  business  from  a  lawyer's  standpoint. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  you  will  excuse  me  if,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  subsequent  statements  more  intelligible,  I  presuppose 
a  certain  want  of  familiarity  with  the  very  foundations  of  the 
business,  and  state  briefly  the  plan  on  which  it  is  conducted  in  the 
United  States. 

When  the  invention  of  Mr.  Bell  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
capitalists,  about  1877,  a  company  was  formed,  to  whom  were 
sold,  with  other  things,  the  Bell  patents  for  the  United  States. 
This  company  has  subsequently  acquired  a  very  large  number  of 
patents  bearing  upon  all  departments  of  the  business,  covering 
switches,  transmitters,  diflTerent  forms  of  telephones,  call-bells,  etc. 
After  much  consideration  it  adopted  the  following  method  of 
developing  the  business : 

Instead  of  manufacturing  and  selling  the  patented  instrument, 
it  deteiinined  to  retain  the  ownership,  not  only  of  the  patent  right 
but  also  of  the  patented  property.     You  will  notice  that  every 


ihone  and  transmitter  is  clearly  marked  with  the  words  "  Prop- 
rof  the  American  Bell  Telephooo  Co."  To  bring  the  inventioa 
)  iiBC,  it  licenses  Other  parties  to  use  these  instruments,  ftiid  to 
auDlet  them  for  others  to  use.  It  receives  for  this  lioease  so  moeh  , 
each  year  in  the  way  of  rental,  bnt  in  no  case  does  it  part  with  id  1 
property  in  the  instrument  leased.  This  right  of  nse  of  llA 
patented  invention  the  company  has  divided  into  several  distinct 
uses,  for  each  of  which  is  given  n  spceially  prepared  license.  The 
chief  of  these  uses  are  the  "  eichange  use,"  and  tho  "extra- 
territorial nse ;"  I  will  deflne  '    te  farther  on. 

This  corporation  is  now  known  a»  the  American  Bell  Telepbooe 
Co.  of  Boston.  As  the  invention  ttracted  attention,  men  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  country  aecui  :l  licenses  to  sublet  the  instni* 
uienta,  within  n  defined  tei-rltory.  These  licenses  were  limited  in 
two  rcBpecta,  in  respect  of  time  and  of  ten'itorial  extent.  In  this 
way,  by  the  close  of  tho  year  187D,  much  of  the  territory  of  the 
United  States  was  covered  by  temporary  licenses.  Kleanwhile, 
Mr.  Ediaou  had  invented,  nnd  tho  Western  Union  Telegrsph  Co. 
had  brought  forward,  another  telephone.  A  suit  was  begim  b«- 
twecn  tlie  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Western  Union 
Telegraph  Co.,  to  determine  in  whom  lay  priority  of  invention. 
After  a  mass  of  testimonj-  had  been  taken,  this  suit  was  settled 
by  a  contract  entered  into  in  November,  1879,  between  the  Amer- 
ican Bell  Telephone  Co.  and  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co., 
in  which  the  Western  Union  surrendered  all  telephone  business  to 
the  American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  licensed  the  latter  as  iU 
sole  licensee  to  use  what  telephone  inventions  it,  the  "Western 
Union,  had  or  might  have.  In  return  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  pays  to  the  Western  Union  certain  sums  as  royaltiea, 
and  agrees  to  make  its  subsequent  contracts  with  licensees  on  fixed 
terms  arranged  in  the  interests  of  tlic  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co, 
Up  to  this  time  the  business  had  not  been  profitable.  This  was 
due  partly  to  the  inexperience  of  those  engaged  in  it,  partly  to 
the  dcfccti*-e  character  of  apparatus,  and  largely  also  to  the  com- 
petition engendered  by  the  Western  Union  systems.  Under  the 
contract  just  referred  to,  this  competition  was  removed,  and  the 
Bell  Telephone  Co.  acquired  a  practical  monopoly.  The  licensee 
which  it  issued  after  the  execution  of  this  contract  were  limited 
to  five  years  in  time ;  the  royalty  to  be  paid  for  the  instrumeaU 
was  somewhat  increased,  but  was  uniform,  and  the  usee  to  wbict 
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the  telephone  could  be  applied  were  restricted.  Hitherto  the  dura- 
tion of  time  and  the  amount  of  rental  charged  upon  instruments 
had  varied  according  to  the  clererness  with  which  the  licenses 
were  negotiated  on  the  part  of  the  licensees.  From  the  tune  of 
this  contract  the  business  began  to  be  remunerative.  Money  was 
ready  to  be  put  into  it  wherever  it  could  be  started.  The  limita- 
tion of  time,  however,  in  the  license,  soon  began  to  have  its  effect. 
Large  amounts  of  capital  could  not  be  expected  to  go  into  a 
business  which  might  have  to  come  to  a  standstill  in  a  period  of 
from  five  to  ten  years.  It  had  hitherto  been  the  policj^  of  the 
American  Bell  Telephone  Co.  to  issue  licenses  for  unoccupied  ter- 
ritory to  any  well-recommended  persons  or  companies,  and  to  ask 
no  price  therefor  except  the  payment  of  the  rentals.  About  a 
year  after  the  execution  of  the  contract  with  the  Western  Union 
this  policy  was  changed.  The  process  of  absorption  and  consoli- 
dation of  the  smaller- companies  began,  and  with  it  came  the  policy 
of  issuing  permanent  licenses,  unlimited  in  time,  though  still 
limited  as  to  territorial  extent,  for  the  life  of  the  patent  or  patents, 
and  to  receive  therefor,  in  addition  to  the  royalties,  a  percentage 
of  interest  in  the  capital  represented  in  the  business.  This  is  now 
the  established  policy  of  the  corporation,  and  it  has  resulted  in  its 
becoming  a  large  if  not  a  controlling  owner  in  all  local  telephone 
properties,  saving  one  or  two  not  very  important  territories. 

The  business,  then,  is  one  done  under  patents  primarily ;  one  in 
which  the  public  comes  in  contact  with  the  patentee,  or  the  owner 
of  the  patent  right,  only  through  the  medium  of  a  licensee  acting 
under  a  strictly  limited  and  carefully  expressed  written  grant. 

Now,  for  a  moment,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  business 
of  a  telephone  exchange.  A  telephone  exchange  consists  of  a 
larger  or  smaller  number  of  persons  embraced  within  a  radius  of 
not  more  than  fifteen  miles  from  a  given  point,  each  of  whom  is 
furnished  with  a  telephone  and  call-bell,  with  a  wire  running  there- 
from to  a  common  central  office,  in  which  office  is  so  much  and 
such  apparatus  that  any  two  persons  so  equipped  can  be  put  into 
speaking  communication  with  one  another.  These  are  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  an  exchange ;  everything  else  is  an  accessory. 
You  will  note  that  in  this  there  is  nothing  essentiall}'  of  a  public 
nature ;  hardly  anything  of  what  lawyers  know  as  a  quasi  public 
character.  It  is  a  kind  of  club,  whose  actual  membership  is 
limited,  though  its  possible  membership  is  an  indetcrmiunte  uum- 
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lact,  however,  every  exchange   practically  has  odo  OT 

^^..^es  at  which  the  public  can,  for  a  small  consideration, 

umunicatioQ  witli  any  one  of  the  aubacribers  of  Uie  ei- 

ent  or  adjunct  of  the  exchange  bnsiness  is  tho  baeinfiu 

I    changes.     An  exchange  under  the  eontracta  bettr^en 

rican  Bell  and  the  Western  Union  cannot  cover  a  terrilocy 

ore  than  liflcen  miles  radius  from  a  given  point.     Cominiii^ 

n  between  exchanges,  that  is,  between  points  in  different  ei* 

cDange  territories,  is  done  under  what  I  have  referred  to  as  Uh 

extra-territorial  nse.     So  much  for  a  statement  of  primary  facts. 

It  is  evident  at  once,  that  from  the  lawyer's  poiut  of  viev^  ^ 

there  are  three  departments  of  this  business.     The  first  oonc<.'nil 

the  very   fopodatiou  of  the  whole   property  —  the  validity  of  tbi 

patents   owned  by  the   licensing  company.     The  second  concenu 

the  relations  created  by  the  license  i>etweeQ  the  licensing  cooiijaiiT 

and  its  licensees,  or  the  persons  actually  doing  the  business.    The 

third  coucems  the  relations  of  these  operating  licensed  ct>iDp»it«l 

to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  their  flubacribers. 

Id  regard  to  the  patents,  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  say  hut 
very  little.  It  is  a  fact  that  they  have  not  yet  been  sueoessfuflj 
attacked)  but  that,  un  the  contrary,  several  decisions  have  btxa 
rendered  in  their  support;  it  is  .also  quite  as  uiucb  a  fact  list 
their  validity,  both  as  regards  priority  and  as  regards  the  scope 
of  their  claims,  has  not  been  settled  by  the  court  of  last  appeal: 
and  also  that  these  very  questions  are  nt  issue  in  several  suits 
which  are  now  dragging  their  weary  length  along  in  our  federsl 
courts.  Consequently,  anything  I  could  say  now  on  this  subject 
would  be  but  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  which,  however  inter- 
esting to  the  stockholders  of  the  company  of  which  I  am  an  offl- 
cer,  could  have  but  little  weight  with  this  audience. 

As  regai-ds  the  relations  of  the  operating  and  licensed  compa- 
nies to  tlic  licensing  company,  it  may  be  said  that  these  relations 
iu  every  instance  are  the  subject  of  carefully  drawn  and  intelli- 
gently executed  written  contracts  ;  that  they  can  be  readily  deler- 
niined  Iiy  either  parly  thereto ;  and.  moreover,  these  contracts,  so 
far  as  concerns  tlie  lehtlions  of  the  parties  to  them,  hove  never 
cunie  under  tiiv  coustnicliun  of  tlie  courts.  The  licensor  and  the 
liccijMce  linvc  iicvcr  disputed  over  their  relations  except  in  private. 
Tliis  part  uC  tiie  sul.jei-l,  therefore,  lias  no  legal  history  to  whicli 
tlie  pulilicisculillcd. 
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We  see  ourselves,  then,  confined  to  the  third  division  of  the 
subject  —  the  relations  of  the  operating  and  licensed  companies  to 
the  public  and  to  their  subscribers. 

In  examining  the  law  upon  any  subject  which  is  at  all  new* 
there  are  one  or  two  things  first  to  be  remembered.  The  law,  in 
its  expression  and  in  its  administration,  is  from  its  very  nature 
concerned  more  with  things  as  they  have  been,  or  as  they  are, 
than  with  things  as  they  shall  be.  Consequently^  we  find  that 
there  is  no  definite  and  precise  provision  ever  found  in  the  law 
for  a  future,  and  as  yet  unknown,  state  of  facts.  The  law  never 
goes  be3'ond  actual  experience,  and  in  the  department  of  actual 
experience  treats  only  of  those  things  and  those  relations  which 
have  been  brought  to  its  attention  either  through  the  courts  or 
through  the  legislature.  Consequently  we  find  there  is  very  little 
of  expressed  law  which  directly  refers  to  the  telephone  business 
as  distinct  from  any  other. 

I  shall  consider  what  positive  law  has  been  made  affecting 
telephony  by  the  legislature  in  any  of  its  forms ;  then  I  shall  pass 
to  such  case-made  law  as  has  been  determined  in  the  causes  in- 
volving questions  of  telephone  law  which  have  come  to  decision 
in  the  courts,  and  afterwards  I  shall  mention  one  or  two  cases 
which  may  arise. 

The  legislation  afiTecting  the  business  of  telephone  exchanges  is 
to  be  carefully  distinguished  from  that  which  affects  them  in  com- 
mon with  other  corporations.  I  shall  mention  only  such  actual  or 
attempted  legislation  as  has  been  aimed  directly  at  the  telephone 
exchange,  and  of  this  only  such  as  has  been  attempted  b}'  State 
legislation.  Municipal  legislation  is  so  local  in  its  character,  and 
concerns  only  such  minor  interests,  and  is  besides  so  varying  in 
its  detail,  that  no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  from  it. 

Of  general  statute  legislation,  then,  let  me  say,  to  begin  with, 
that  considering  that  the  telephone  has  attracted  so  much  atten- 
tion, and  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  money-making,  grumb-' 
ling,  speculation  and  amazement,  there  has  been  an  astonishingly 
small  amount  of  direct  legislation  upon  it.  On  the  statute  book 
of  by  far  the  most  of  the  States,  the  word  "telephone"  does  not 
appear.  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Missouri  and  Rhode  Island, 
and  to  some  extent  Pennsj'lvania,  New  York  and  Iowa,  have  in- 
troduced the  word  "telephone"  into  their  statutes  wherever  the 
word  "telegraph"  appears,  thus  making  telephone  companies  for 
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ijiovtical  pnrposcs  ideuticul  vritli  telcgrapli  compaDics- 
!8t8  that  this  touches  arc  their  organization,  their  mulUodaf 
^.liod  notl  reportiDg  to  the  State  treasurer  or  auditor,  tlieir  o 
D  ivith  other  liues,  their  acquisition  of  rights  of  waj-,  et& 
_iiL  x  and  Wisconsin  have  passed  laws  regarding  the  orgEUiinr- 
tiou  ui'  telephone  companies  as  such.  The  Indiana  8tatut«  hi 
one  or  two  peculiarities  worthy  of  notice.  In  the  first  place,  rsB* 
roads  are  authorized  to  become  stockholders  iu  telephone  compt- 
nies.  In  the  next  place,  stockholdera  arc  individually  Italilt  to  Ibt 
extent  of  the  face  value  of  their  slock  over  and  above  what  tiuj  | 
have  paid  upon  it.  This  statute  is  iuterestiiig,  also,  imumucb  aa  il 
lays  down  a  rule  of  damages  in  ease  an  instrument  fails  to  woA> 
No  special  damages  can  he  recovered.  The  ouly  damages  allowed 
are  rebate  of  rental  for  the  period  during  wliicb  it  was  unscrvice> 
able.  Miunesota  has  legislated  regarding  the  setting  of  jwlea, 
but  in  a  regulative  and  not  restrictive  manner.  Wiscon^n  is  ibe 
ouly  State  that  has  by  Icgislatiou  applied  a  general  rule  of  poUc; 
to  telephone  companies.  That  was  done  by  a  statute  giaiiacd  lO 
1882,  by  which  the  exchanges  are  compelled  to  furnish  iionacctioa 
to  every  applicant  without  discrimination.  Under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances everybody,  every  member  of  the  public  must  be  treated 
just  alike.  This  settles  by  statutory  declaration  a  question  about 
which  tiiere  is  some  doubt  in  Slates  where  snch  acliun  h-i*  not 
been  taken ;  that  is,  the  question  whether  a  telephone  company 
is  so  rendering  a  public  service  as  to  be  subject  to  that  law  regn- 
lating  common  carriers,  which  obliges  such  a  corporation  to  treat 
all  members  of  the  public  alike.  It  also  conflicts  with  a  clause 
contained  in  all  the  licenses  granted  by  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.,  or  rather  it  renders  that  clause  nugatory.  When  the 
contract  was  made  between  the  Western  Union  and  the  American 
Bell  Telephone  Co.,  after  the  Western  Union  had  licensed  the 
American  Bell  to  use  its  instruments  as  sole  licensee,  and  had 
parted  with  all  its  own  right  to  use  them,  tlie  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  granted  to  the  Western  Union  a  certain  portion  of  the 
patent  right  in  each  invention  which  it  owned,  no  matter  how 
received,  which  grant  was  the  exclusive  use  of  those  inventions 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  and  distributing  telegraph  messages. 
In  pursuance  of  this  part  of  the  contract  between  these  two  great 
corporations,  and  in  so  far  as  possible  to  protect  this  property 
already  };rauted  out  of  its  patent  riglit,  the  Anieriean  Uell  inserts 
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in  each  of  its  licenses  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the  licensee,  that 
is,  the  party  who  is  to  establish  and  run  the  exchange,  shall  not 
allow  any  telegraph  company,  except  the  Western  Union,  to  be- 
come a  subscriber  to  the  exchange,  and  shall  not  allow  its  sub- 
scribers to  use  the  telephone  for  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
d'spatches  to  and  from  the  ofDce  of  an}'  telegraph  company  except 
that  of  tlie  Western  Union.  The  licensee,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
pursuance  of  this  clause  of  its  license,  puts  into  his  contract 
with  his  subscriber  an  agreement  by  which  the  subscriber  binds 
himself  not  to  use  the  instrument  for  the  above  purix)ses.  Of 
course,  legislation  such  as  has  been  passed  in  Wisconsin  would 
render  the  restriction  regarding  admitting  telegraph  companies 
as  parties  to  the  exchange  on  the  same  terms  as  other  persons, 
of  no  force.  Whether  it  touches  the  further  quiestion  of  allowing 
telegraph  companies  other  than  the  Western  Union  to  use  the 
telephone  as  the  Western  Union  uses  it,  is  a  question  which  we 
will  consider  further  on.  Wisconsin  has  also,  by  a  still  more 
recent  statute,  created  a  general  method  of  license  for  telephone 
companies,  the  license  being  in  proportion  to  their  business,  and 
taking  the  place  of  taxation.  And  perhaps  it  is  as  well  to  state 
here  as  anywhere  an  interesting  dispute  to  which  this  legislation 
has  given  rise.  In  the  town  of  Oshkosh,  in  Wisconsin,  the  local 
authorities  in  exercising  their  right  to  regulate  the  setting  of  poles 
imposed  a  local  license  of  an  amount  so  large  as  to  make  it  a  sub- 
stantial tax.  The  company  i*efused  to  pay.  The  local  authorities 
cut  down  one  or  more  of  the  poles  of  the  company.  Then  the 
company  paid  the  license,  so  far  as  that  pole  was  concerned,  under 
protest,  reorected  it  and  put  their  subscribers  into  connection 
temporaril}',  gave  thirty  da3's*  notice  to  their  subscribers  of  the 
discontinuance  of  the  business,  and  are  at  this  day  as  rapidly  as 
possible  removing  their  instruments  and  abandoning  the  town.^ 

From  the  ver}-  character  of  the  business,  telephone  companies 
exercise  to  a  limited  degree  a  part  of  the  right  of  eminent  domain 
inherent  in  the  State.  For  the  construction  of  their  works  it  is 
necessary  that  private  property,  especially  in  the  highway's,  be 
subject  to  an  easement.  The  questions  which  arise  under  this 
exercise  of   the   right  of  eminent  domain   have  been  dul}'  con- 

>The  conduct  of  the  exchan^^o  In  Oshkosli,  referred  to  on  page  ICO,  resulted  in 
a  withdrawal  of  the  offensive  demand  by  the  city,  and  the  business  continued  as 
before. 
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nd  on  tliQ  whole  well  scuttled  in  the  history  of  the  tel^ 

1  uUBiaesB.     But  as  regards  cities,  telephone  coiupaniea  ha« 

.*vflroIae  this  right  so  much  more  extensively  that  it  is  |>ro^(iWe 

w  sides  of  this  doctriue  of  emineut  domain  will  be  \>t«- 

I  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  it  is  quite  within  the  possiiiili- 

1        I  mat  property  may  be  subject  to  a  right  in   the  telephone 

"'■        ,ny  to  cross  it  without  pemiiasion  after  proper  condenmi- 

In  many  cases  it  is  necessary  to  Bust>end  wires  over  prop- 

r  which  is  not  actually  touched.    So  far  ns  I  know,  there  bu 

■"nothing  iu   the  decisions  of  "le  courts,  or  in  legislation,  b* 

II       a  mau'e  right  to  control  ever)  thing  over  his  land,  even  if  it 

does  uot  rest  in  any  way  upon  supports  fixed  to  the  land.     But  I 

make  the  suggestion  as  indicating  one  of  the  possible  {{uestioiis 

that  may  arise.     There  has  been  a  vij^orous.  and  I  think  wrj-  Just 

assertion  of  the  rights  of  the  public  in  the  highway,  in  a  oat 

which  was  decided  by  Judge  Thayer,  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  St. 

Louis,  and  has  very  recently  been  aflirmod  by  the  Supreme  Conrt 

of  Missouri.     The  case  was  this :    With  the  consent  of  the  dtj 

authorities,   tlie  company  was  about  to  set  two  |xi1es  on  .Sirfi 

street,  in  St.  Louis,  near  the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewnllc,  in  Ttoal 

of  the  premises  of    the  Julia  Building  Association.     Under  diis 

sidewalk  was  an  area  connected  with  the  building,  and  to  set  tlie 

poles  il  would  be  necessary  to  bore  Ihroujih  the  fla^^tonc  for  tin- 

(liatancc    of  about  seven  feet  into  the  area  wall  erected  at  the 

outer  edge  of  and  undemc.ith  the  sidewalk.    The  owners  of  the 

building  brought  a  petition  for  an  injunction,  which  was  heard  b; 

Judge  Thayer   and    dismissed,     Tlie  Judge   says:     "The  public 

not  only  have  the  right  to  pass  over  and  along  the  street  with 

vehicles  and  the  lilie,  but  they  have   also  the  right  to  make  any 

other  use  of  the  soil  in   the  highway  that  is  conducive  to  the 

l)ul>lic    welfare    and    conveniouce.       When    land  is  dedicated  for 

the  purpose  of  a    highway  within  the  limits  of  a    city,   without 

otiier   condition   than    that  il  is  to  lie  used   as  a  highway,  it  is 

clearly  iinplied  that  it  slioulil  be  used  not  only  to  accommodiU 

travel,  but  to  suppoit  structures  of  ihe  kind  above  indicated— 

(gUi^,    water   ami  sewer  pipes,   horse  and  steam  railway  track*. 

and    teli'i.na|i!i    poles),    inasmuch    as     such    structures,    though 

erected  by  iirivato  ciipilal,  lire  in  one  sense  public  servants  lite 

tlie  roaduay  itself."     Tlieu  tlie  Judge  goes  on  to  say  that  in  tLst 

State  tlic  legislature  m.iy  authorize  the  use  of  the  streets  of  ciliw 
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and  villages  for  such  purposes  without  making  compensation  to 
the  owners  of  property  abutting  thereon,  because  such  use  is  a 
reasonable  and  natural  use  of  the  highway,  and  is  involved  in  and 
paid  for  with  the  easement  created  by  the  highway.  And  further, 
he  regards  this  right  as  paramount  to  an}'  right  which  individuals 
may  claim  to  make  and  use  excavations  under  the  street  for  their 
private  benefit  or  convenience.  The  Judge  held  that  while  the 
owner  of  the  building  might  maintain  an  action  for  the  wilful 
injury  of  this  area,  3'et  if  it  became  necessary  to  bore  into  the 
wall  for  the  purpose  of  setting  a  telegraph  and  telephone  pole,  the 
wall  could  be  used  as  a  foundation  for  such  structures  in  the  same 
manner  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  the  soil  of  the  street 
which  the  wall  displaced.  The  principle  of  this  case  is  simply 
this,  that  the  casement  of  a  highwa}'  involves  the  dedication  of 
the  land  for  the  setting  of  telegraph  poles  under  and  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  municipal  authority,  just  as  much  as  it  does 
for  the  passage  of  teams,  or  foot-passengers,  or  animals,  over  that 
particular  piece  of  soil  subject  to  similar  regulations.  With  this 
rendering  of  the  law  a  permanent  right  of  way  can  be  acquired 
for  telephone  companies.  We  believe  that  the  telephone  has 
become  so  much  of  a  necessity,  that  thia  may  become  the  law  in 
all  States.^  It  is  simpl}*  ptJriing  telegraph  and  telephone  com- 
panies on  the  footing  of  horse  railroad  and  gas  and  water  compa- 
nies, as  regards  their  relation  to  the  highway  franchise. 

To  come  now  to  the  relations  existing  between  the  telephone 
compau}'  and  its  subscriber.  In  the  first  place,  these  relations  are 
definitely  fixed  by  contract.  The  American  Bell  Telephone  Co. 
compels  its  licensees  to  take  a  written  contract  from  every  sub- 
scriber to  an  exchange.  This  contract  distinctly  states  what  the 
company  undertakes  to  do,  and  the  conditions  on  which  the  sub- 
scriber takes  his  instrument.  This  subscriber's  contract  is  in- 
tended principall}',  so  to  restrict  the  uses  of  the  instrument,  that 
the  provisions  of  the  agreement  between  the  American  Bell  Tele- 
phone Co.  and  the  Western  Union,  shall  be  observed.  In  that 
instrument  the  Western  Union  tried  to  protect  especially  the  ])usi- 
ness  of  the  Gold  and  Stock  Co.,  and  its  own  quotation  and  asso- 
ciated press  work.     Consequently  market  quotations  and  other 

>Tbe  principle  of  law  enunciated  in  this  Missouri  case  has  been  declared  by  tlie 
Supreme  Court  of  Massachusetts  to  be  tlic  doctrine  of  that  State  in  the  recently 
decided  c;iM;  of  Tierce  et  al  t*.  Drew  et  al,  not  yet  rei»orted. 
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news  for  publication  are  cootraband  over  a  telephone  wire.  So 
are  ineasagee  to  be  sent  by  any  telegraph  company  other  thu 
tho  Western  Union.  The  penalty  of  a  breach  of  these  provisioos 
of  hia  contract  by  the  subscriber  is  the  forfeiture  of  bis  right  to 
have  the  telephone  at  all. 

In  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  more  reoemtlj 
in  Connecticut,  attempts  have  been  made  either  to  restrict  Uw 
buililing  of  telephone  lines,  or  to  put  them  under  ground,  or  U 
prescribe  their  rates  of  charges.  But  although  bills  for  these 
various  purposes  have  been  introduced  into  the  legislatures  of  dm 
or  more  of  tjese  States,  nothing  has  come  of  any  of  tbem.  Pet* 
hapa  the  most  serious  was  the  underground  bill  in  the  legislatnic 
of  New  York  in  the  last  session.  It  may  be  well  here  to  state, 
as  J  think  I  am  able  to  state  from  the  jtoint  of  view  of  telepbone 
management,  the  position  of  thuRe  engaged  in  the  business  on 
the  subject  of  putting  wires  under  ground,  I  believe  that  I  ex- 
press the  opinion  of  the  best  practical  managers  of  telegibeiu 
gystems,  when  I  say  that  were  it  possible  to  operate  a  systdB 
sticcessfuiiy  with  underground  wires,  it  would  be  to  the  advantnge 
of  the  company  to  build  their  plant  in  that  way.  The  real,  §ulf 
stantial,  and  to  my  mind  as  yet  unanswered  objection  to  putting 
the  wires  of  telephone  companies  underground,  is  that  as  yel 
discovered  and  made  pulilic,  there  is  no  system  of  so  binliliii^  tht 
wires  which  will  enable  a  large  exchange  to  operate.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  it,  simply  because  we  cannot  do  it.  Experiments  in,n 
been  tiled  in  various  directions,  and  in  every  instance  where  they 
have  been  tried  without  prejudice,  and  without  pecuniary  interest, 
they  have  failed.  The  only  experiment  in  this  country  of  whidi 
we  have  rejiorts  of  successful  results  are  those  which  have  been 
carried  on  in  tho  interest  of  some  patented  system  which  is  looking 
for  pecuniary  returns.  In  the  operation  of  exchanges  today,  a 
very  large  nniount  of  the  operating  expense  is  that  which  is  io- 
cut'red  in  maintaining  these  systems  of  aerial  lines.  A  successfnl 
system  of  subterranean  lines,  though  costing  more  in  the  first  in- 
staiice,  would,  I  believe,  be  for  the  advantage  of  telephone  com- 
panies.    The  trouble  is,  such  a  system  does  not  yet  exist. 

This  comprises  bricHy  about  all  the  State  legislative  history  of 
the  telephone  business,  and  it  will  be  seen  at  once  that  hardly  any 
questions  of  importuncc  have  been  settled.  When,  for  instance, 
we  begin   to  examine  into  such  a  matter  as  taxation,  we  are  cwt 
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into  inextricable  confusion.  As  yet  telephone  companies  do  not 
extend  much  beyond  State  limits.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
time  is  not  very  far  distant  when  the  number  of  independent  tele- 
phone companies  in  the  United  States  will  be  comparatively  sn^U. 
They  will  from  natural  causes  become  grouped  and  consolidated 
into  a  few  large  and  territorially  extensive  corporations.  Then 
the  question  of  taxation  will  be  one  of  very  great  interest.  Of 
coarse  it  is  well  known  that  the  whole  matter  of  taxation  of  cor- 
porations in  our  States  is  in  a  deplorable  condition.  There  is  no 
uniformity  of  principle  in  the  different  States,  and  within  the  limits 
of  a  angle  State  the  widest  range  of  practice  has  been  found.  It 
18  especially  difficult  to  establish  any  equitable  method  of  taxation 
for  a  business  like  that  of  the  telephone,  where  the  value  of  the 
property  used  can  be  made  so  great  or  so  very  small  according  to 
the  standpoint  from  which  it  is  viewed.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  that  the  true  method  of  appraisal  was  one  which  was  based, 
not  at  all  upon  the  amount  of  capital  actually  spent  in  the  plant, 
nor  npon  the  capital  which  this  plant  was  supposed  to  represent 
in  the  form  of  stock,  but  upon  the  amount  of  business  done  within 
the  limits  of  any  State  as  represented  by  gross  receipts.  This 
system,  however,  has  been  applied  to  telephones  in  but  very  few 
instances.  It  would  take  the  rest  of  the  afternoon  to  describe  all 
the  methods  under  which  they  are  taxed,  and  the  result  would  be 
of  no  value. 

To  sum  up,  then,  in  regard  to  positive  legislation,  I  may  say, 
first,  that  it  is  the  tendenc}*,  though  b}*  no  means  universal,  to 
regard  telephone  companies  in  most  respects  as  telegraph  com- 
panies, and  this  tendency  is  indicated  either  b}'  direct  legislation 
or  by  implication  in  the  administration  of  existing  statutes ;  sec- 
ond, that  the  terms  on  which  exchanges,  shall  serve  their  custom- 
ers have  as  3'et  been  almost  uninterfered  with ;  third,  that  the 
most  that  has  been  done  has  been  done  by  the  local  authorities  in 
the  way  of  regulating  by  general  statute  the  building  of  lines  and 
the  exercise  of  the  franchise  which  the  companies  generally  enjoy 
on  the  highways. 

Taming  now  to  the  law  that  is  not  made  in  the  legislatures, 
bat  in  the  courts,  we  find  a  still  greater  want  of  material  for  his- 
tory than  in  the  other  departments  of  our  subject.  Telephone 
companies  as  a  rule  are  peaceable,  and  avoid  fights.  Very  few  of 
the  companies  have  been  sued,  and  in  those  that  have  been  sued 
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(        of  general    interest  have    come   up  •in    bat  Teir  cues. 

Ji!  qucokion  of  tlie  validity  of  tbat  clause  in  the  Ucen»c  to  wliidi 
1  Lave  already  referred,  wlik-h  forbids  the  exchange  to  funiisli 
connection  to  any  telegi'nph  company  without  the  consent  of  tliv 
American  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  wliicli  forbida  the  use  of  the 
telephone  for  the  collection  And  distribution  of  telegraph  messages 
by  parties  other  than  the  Western  Union,  fans  been  brought  to  liie 
courts  in  two  States  ;  in  Ohio  and  in  Connecticut.  In  Ohio,  mttt- 
damns  was  brought  by  the  Amoricao  Union  Telegraph  Co-,  to 
compel  a  telephoue  company  to  give  this  connection.  The  qOM- 
tion  was  decided  against  the  teleplione  company  in  the  'court 
below,  and  went  up  on  appeal  to  the  court  of  errors.  Consolidar 
tion  of  the  telegraph  companies  ensued  before  the  case  wa 
argued,  and  as  a  result  it  was  submitted  without  argument,  aaili 
pro  forma  opinion  was  entered  supporting  the  mandamus.  la 
Connecticut,  the  American  Sapid  Telegraph  Co.  attempted  tii* 
same  thing,  and  the  case  was  defended  by  the  Conuecticnt  Tele- 
phone Co.  Mandamus  was  refused  in  the  lower  court,  and  ia  tt* 
court  of  appeals  that  judgmcnr  vcaa  affirmed,  and  the  validity  of 
the  contract  established  so  far  as  that  State  is  conccrne<l.  It  wm 
lield  in  substance  tbat  the  restriction  was  one  which  the  patentte 
had  a  right  to  make ;  that  the  exchange  held  nothing  under  tb*  _ 
patents  but  wliat  was  expressly  granted  ;  that  this  riplit  w.is  ei-  '' 
pressly  reserved,  and  consequently  the  exchange  had  no  power  to 
execute  a  mandamus  should  tlic  court  issue  one.  The  questioo 
whether  or  not  a  telephone  company  was  a  common  carrier  WM 
not  discussed  by  the  court  (4C  Conu.  Reports,  352). 

Tbe  Louisville  Company  have  had  a  contest  over  another 
though  similar  question,  that  is,  whether  they  are  obliged  to 
furnish  connection  to  any  one  who  asks  it.  In  their  case  the 
question  arose  in  connection  with  their  carriage  service.  It  seemB 
that  the  company  was  running  a  livery  stable,  from  which  they 
sent  carriages  to  their  subscribers  as  they  were  called  for  bj 
telephone.  They  refused  to  rent  telephones  to  livery  men.  A 
competing  livery  establishmcut  asked  for  a  mandamus  to  compel 
the  company  to  give  them  telephone  connection,  thus  bringing 
them  into  direct  and  favorable  competition  with  one  department 
of  the  business  of  the  exchange.  The  case  was  decided  against 
the  exchange  in  tbe  lower  court  on  the  ground  that  the  company 
was  doing  a  public  business,  was  the  public  servant  in  the  nature 
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of  a  rommon  earner,  and  must  Airnish  to  all  alike,  even  to  com- 
petitors. The  case  was  appealed,  but  before  it  could  be  argued 
the  exchange  sold  its  carriage  business,  and  the  matter  was  by 
mutual  consent  dropped.  The  opinion  of  the  lower  court  is  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  the  Kentucky  Law  Journal  for 
1881,  on  page  144.  .It  will  be  found  that  the  chancellor  based 
his  decision  upon  the  opinion  of  Judge  Thayer  in  the  case  of  the 
American  Union  Telegraph  Co.  vs.  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.  of 
Missouri,  in  which  the  question  already  referred  to  of  telegraph 
connection  was  brought  up.  This  St.  Louis  case  was  not  carried 
beyond  the  lower  court  because  of  the  intervention  of  consoli- 
dation. 

Still  it  is  impossible  for  any  contract,  so  framed  that  men  gen- 
erally will  sign  it,  to  cover  all  possible  conditions  or  contingen- 
cies. Circumstances  will  arise,  and  have  arisen,  not  contemplated 
by  the  contract,  and  while  very  little  if  anj'  law  has  been  author- 
itatively enunciated  by  the  courts  on  an}'  of  these  questions,  still 
it  is  worth  while  to  look  at  them.  One  of  the  questions  that 
earliest  arose  was  the  responsibility  of  the  telephone  company  for 
accuracy  in  the  transmission  of  messages.  The  theory  of  the 
telephone  exchange  is  that  the  patron  of  the  exchange  sends  his 
own  message,  ahd  receives  his  answer  directl}-  from  the  person 
with  whom  he  communicates,  without  the  intervention  of  a  third 
intelligence.  The  actual  fact  is,  that  in  long  distance  talking  the 
operator  at  the  exchange  often  becomes  the  medium  of  repetition. 
I  suppose  it  will  be  confessed  that  where  one  subscriber  talks 
directly  to  the  other,  there  is  no  question  of  responsibilit}'  on  the 
part  of  the  telephone  company.  The  exchange  then  can  in  no 
way  control  the  message.  It  knows  nothing  of  its  contents,  and 
is  responsible  for  nothing  but  the  working  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  two  parties  interested.  If  the  person 
calling  is  put  into  communication  with  the  person  for  whom  he 
asks,  and  the  communication  proceeds,  whatever  may  result  from 
that  communication  of  loss  or  damage,  or  injury  to  the  feelings  of 
either  person,  the  telephone  compauy  cannot  be  held  responsible. 
It  is  no  more  responsible  than  the  carrier  of  a  note,  who  is  igno- 
rant of  the  contents,  could  be  responsible  for  an  insult  or  deception 
which  that  note  might  contain.  The  question,  however,  becomes 
more  complicated  when  the  operator  takes  the  message  from  the 
sender  and  transmits  it  by  his  own  word  to  the  receiver.     AVhere 
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becomes  tbe  fixed  custom  of  tlic  exchange,  it  would  lie  a 
,vc   qiicatioQ  ivhclher  the    company  were  not  responsible  for 

Llluar;  care  and  diligence  to  secure  accuracy  in  the  transmissioa 
of  tbe  message,  and  it  is  not  improbable  ttmt  tbe  court  might 
bold  that  such  caie  would  require  the  repetition  of  the  messngc 
by  the  operator  to  the  sender,  in  order  to  be  sure  that  be  bad  it 
correctly.  As  to  the  responsibility  of  the  company  for  tho  failure 
of  instruments  to  work,  I  suppose  that  from  the  ordinary  nilu  of 
law  special  damages  could  not  be  granted  unless  special  neglect 
and  want  of  ordinary  care  ou  tbe  part  of  the  exctinnge  could  Iw  I 
proved.  Undoubtedly  a  rebate  of  rent  for  the  time  duriog  whi 
the  instrument  was  inoperative  could  be  claimed.  Analogous 
the  question  of  responsi1)ility  for  messages,  is  tbe  one  as  to  wblf 
control  the  company  can  have  of  the  instrument  to  prevent  i 
use  for  unlawful  and  immoral  purposes.  This  was  an  uuseltli 
question  until  very  recently,  but  by  a  recent  decision  (of  a  low 
court  to  bo  sure)  in  one  of  the  western  States,  a  coropnny  m 
justified  in  removing  an  instrument  from  a  subscriber's  premiMK 
because  of  improper  use.  -i 

I  believe  that  in  what  I  have  said  is  contained  all  of  what  cUf 
with  any  propriety,  be  called  the  legal  history  of  this  tuvcntiofc! 
1  doubt  very  much  whether  there  will  ever  be 'enunciated  uap 
body  of  law  which  can  be  dcnomiiintcd  "  telepboue  law,"  as  dis- 
tinct from  other  law,  to  the  degree  in  which  we  speak  of  "  tele- 
graph law  "  or  "  railroad  law."  Though  the  business  is  new,  it  ii 
so  analogous  in  character  to  the  business  of  telegraphing,  rail- 
roading and  expressage, — analogous  though  not  identical, — Ihatl 
thinli  the  probabilities  are  that  as  in  the  development  and  pCT- 
mancnce  of  the  business  one  and  another  question  is  brought  be- 
fore tbe  courts,  each  will  be  decided  not  only  on  .the  principles  of 
telegraph  and  other  law,  but  directly  by  that  law.  Telegrsph 
law  will  so  far  as  applicable  be  telephone  law.  After  an  experi- 
ence of  four  or  five  years  in  the  business,  both  as  a  lawyer  and 
an  officer  of  a  telephone  company,  1  am  unable  to  see  what  ques- 
tions can  arise  that  cannot  be  so  decided.  It  is  tnie  that  tbe 
pecuhar  and  dependent  manner  in  which  the  business  is  carried 
on,  being  that  of  the  business  of  licensees  instead  of  independeat 
owners,  may  raise  some  questions  in  wliich  the  properties  of  pat- 
ent law,  and  the  peculiar  rights  of  patentees  as  against  the  inter- 
ference of   titatc  legislation  or  State  judicial  construction,  ma; 
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cause  the  determination  of  some  questions  in  a  manner  verj'  dif- 
ferent from  what  the}'  would  be  determined  if  those  who  are  oper- 
ating were  actual  owners  of  these  instruments.  It  is  of  course 
well  understood  that  a  patentee  is  governed  in  the  commercial 
management  and  development  of  his  patent  only  b}"  his  own 
pecuniary  interest,  subject  to  police  regulations.  The  principles 
of  public  policy  such  as  have  been  evoked  to  sustain  somewhat 
strained  decisions  in  some  of  our  western  States,  notably  in  the 
elevator  cases  in  Illinois,  cannot  be  applied  to  this  species  of 
property.  Dedication  to  public  use  would  involve,  as  regards  a 
patent  right,  a  direct  contradiction  of  the  terms  of  the  patent 
granted.  It  would  be  an  abdication  on  the  part  of  the  patentee 
of  the  rights  which  the  federal  government  has  given  him.  What 
federal  legislation  may  do  I  would  not  undertake  to  say.  The 
business  now  is  one  in  which  there  is  no  competition.  I  see  no 
reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  any  competition  for  a  long 
series  of  years.  Legislators  and  many  would-be  public  bene- 
factors, who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the  facts,  maj' 
find  this  "monopoly"  a  favorite  subject  of  attack.  The}' have 
alwaj's  known  how  to  manage  large  business  interests,  whether 
railroads,  telegraphs,  or  anything  in  the  nature  of  corporation 
business,  much  better  than  the  trained  minds  that  are  devoted  to  it. 
We  cannot  expect  an  interest  of  such  importance,  and  in  which 
apparently  the  profits  are  so  large,  to  escape  their  attention.  I 
do  not,  however,  believe  that  it  will  be  possible  to  effect  very 
serious  modifications  of  the  business,  or  to  create  any  legal  his- 
tory which  shall  be  peculiar  to  it,  until  the  protection  of  the  patent 
laws  of  the  United  States  has  been  removed. 
12 


(Bead  September  u,  1M3,) 

"Within  the  year,  Civil  Sei-v-ice'  reform  has  passed  from  lb» 
domain  of  theory  lu  tbe  domain  of  facts.  A  year  ago  it  woa» 
question  to  be  agitated  and  answered  ;  to  day,  it  is  a  system  tu  be 
enforced.  Seldom  in  the  history  of  peoples  has  a  great  soci&l  or 
pohtical  cause  come  to  so  sudden  a  triumph.  In  Kovcmlwr,  U» 
Auiericau  people  spoke  their  miud  through  the  ballot  boxes.  On 
December  28,  tile  Senate  passed  the  Civil  Service  bill,  only  flw 
voices  dissenting,  and  on  Jaounry  5,  the  House  of  Represeiitatim 
passed  the  bill  by  a  vote  of  155  to  47.  January  16,  tlic  I'rcsideDt 
affixed  Ills  approving  signature  and  the  bill  became  a  Ian  of  &t 
land.  The  1st  of  March,  the  commissioners  uominated  hjHu 
Pi-esident  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  and  Marcli  0  they  toWJ 
the  oath  ot  altice  and  cntcrc}  iijwh  llitir  n-atk.  May  7,  tlje  uc9  ■ 
Civil  Service  Hules  formulated  by  the  commission  were  promnl- 
gated  by  the  I'resident,  and  June  ID,  the  first  Civil  Service  eiJun* 
illations  were  held  .it  Cbicugo  and  New  Orleans.  Before  July  16, 
the  day  fixed  by  the  act  itself  for  appointments  to  commence 
under  its  provisions,  examinations  had  been  held  for  twenly  ot 
the  twenly-thrce  post-ofilccs,  and  nine  of  the  eleven  customs  dis- 
tricts coming  under  the  rules,  and  a  general  exannnalion  for  Ihe 
several  executive  depaitments  at  Washington.  Since  that  date- 
examinations  have  been  held  for  the  remaining  offices,  and  a  serODd 
series  has  been  held  in  nearly  all,  to  i-cplenisb  the  registers  ot 
cligibles,  and  pro*ide  an  adequate  supply  of  approved  applicants 
to  till  vacancies,  actual  or  anticipated. 

Appointnienta  were  made  from  tbe  lists  of  the  examinc<l,  in 
several  cases,  before  the  law  required  the  candidates  to  be  taken 
from  those  lists,  showing  tbe  ready  disposition  of  tlie  appointing 
olliecrs  to  accept  the  new  oiilcr  of  things.  Appointments  from 
tlio  registers  of  oligiblcs  h;ivc  now  begun  all  along  the  liuc,  and 
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tlie  system  may  claim  to  be  fairly  inaugurated.  The  law  ipet  with 
a  cordial  reception  from  all  the  heads  of  the  offices  coming  under 
its  provisions.  Many  of  them  declared  the}'  had  been  compelled 
to  anticipate  its  requirements,  and  to  inaugurate  a  sort  of  Civil 
Service  reform  of  their  own,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  success- 
fully the  business  of  their  offices.  From  all  quarters  comes  a  con- 
stantly increasing  volume  of  approval  of  its  provisions.  The 
enactment  of  the  law,  and  the  promulgation  of  the  rules,  have 
acted  as  missionar}'  forces,  and  have  probably  made  more  converts 
in  six  months  than  all  the  reform  associations  had  been  able  to  do 
in  ten  years.  There  is  a  popular  power  and  argument  in  a  statute 
that  cannot  be  found  in  the  most  eloquent  speech.  A  law  is  pub- 
lic opinion,  not  struggling  in  debate  and  waiting  for  a  majority, 
but  crystalized  into  a  statute,  with  the  majority  legally  arrayed  on 
its  side,  and  armed  to  enforce  it.  Thousands  who  listened  with 
little  interest,  or  with  vague  distrust  to  the  plans  of  reformers,  as 
to  an  untried  scheme  which  a  coming  generation  might  venture  to 
approve,  now  recognize  that  scheme  as  a  fact  accomplished,  a  plan 
in  operation  whose  feasibility  is  proven,  and  whose  usefulness  is 
no  longer  to  be  questioned. 

Civil  Service  reform  has  come  to  stay.  The  chiselled  statue  can 
never  again  be  hidden  in  the  quarry  whence  it  was  taken,  nor  the 
builded  ship  be  turned  again  into  forest  oaks.  Partisans  eager 
for  8i)oils  may  attempt  to  discredit  it.  Doubting  and  unfriendly 
congressmen  may  desire  to  repeal  the  law,  or  lo  cripple  it  by  hos- 
tile amendment ;  but  no  pari}'  can  long  or  successfully  brave  the 
will  of  the  iustructed  American  people.  The  system  may  be 
changed,  enlarged  and  improved,  but  it  is  here  to  remain,  a  part 
of  our  system  of  government.  The  evident  duty  of  the  hour  is 
to  study  it  and  make  it  known.  To  this  work  I  dedicate  this 
opportunity. 

The  Civil  Service  Act  itself  was  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
bills,  distinct  in  scope  and  purpose.  The  first  was  the  so-called 
Pendleton  bill,  which  sought  to  fill  the  administrative  service  of 
the  country  by  competitive  examinations.  The  second  was  a  bill 
championed  chiefly  by  Senator  Hawlc}*,  and  aimed  against  political 
assessments.  These  two  bills  represented  the  two  great  distinctive 
aims  of  Civil  Service  reform :  (1.)  the  creation  of  a  pure  and 
efficient  service  for  the  country  ;  (2.)  the  total  separation  of  that 
sen'ice  from  part}'  politics.     If  the  latter  object  was  held  more 
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prominently  in  view  bj-  the  atlvocales  of  reform,  it  wua  heuuM 
evil  always  commands  attention  before  the  good  which  it  mim  or 
bindera.  Tbe  physician  always  attacks  disease,  knowing  that  if 
he  can  stop  the  morbific  action,  nature  it«elf  will  restore  Iht 
fdnctional  activities  of  health.  The  Spoiig  S>/gtem  was  a  disease 
which  had  fastened  itself  upon  the  political  life  and  institutions  of 
the  Republic,  and  to  stay  the  rar^es  of  this  disease  was  rriiltMitif 
the  first  step  to  any  trae  and  adequate  reform.  The  inlnision  of 
party  workers  and  party  activities  into  the  offices  devotetl  to  tlit 
public  business,  had  opened  wide  t'le  doors  for  all  kinds  of  abosci. 
Poverty  of  service,  and  neglect  of  duty,  were  palliat^l  liy  a  alw» 
of  zeal  in  the  party  cause  or  caucus.  The  tines  of  discipline  gn« 
indistinct  in  llie  presence  of  element,  so  foreign  to  the  puf- 

poses  of  the  office.     On  the  land,  the  presence  of  a  bodyoF 

paid  parlisaus,  whose  energies  cnnld  be  used  in  so  many  van  is 
the  management  of  a  camp  and  above  all,  the  cuntributicA* 

that  could  be  forced  (Voin  cierKS  who  owed  their  places  to  pftrtT 
favor,  and  might  lose  them  by  1  le  failure  to  carry  an  cletiieu. 
polluted  tlae  very  sources  of  service,  aud  tended  to  turn  the  foiw* 
irhich  were  designed  to  do  the  work  of  the  people,  Into  a^ocin 
to  defeat  the  popular  voice  aud  f  1.  If,  as  ts  doubtless  Irac,  tht 
greater  number  of  clerks  and  officials  have  remained  eumpaialitvdf  ' 
true  to  their  trusts,  performing  faithfully  the  public  work,  tui 
trying  for  the  public  good,  it  bus  been  in  spite  of  the  |H>isoni)ia 
and  palsying  inllucucc  of  (he  system  underwhich  they  have  worknl. 
and  not  because  of  it. 

We  have  seen  the  poor  victim  of  consumption  continue  to  relisJi 
and  digest  his  food,  aud  to  perform  regularly,  and  with  secuiinc 
hcallh,  most  of  the  fuucttoiis  of  life,  notwitlisluniijng  tliK  ttrrilil* 
disease  which  was  feeding  upon  some  vital  organ  and  slowly  wiBt- 
ing  the  very  tissues  of  the  body.  The  friends  of  the  patient  h«« 
shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  dread  disorder,  aud  kept  alive  their  hopes, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  doomed  victim,  by  pointing  to  the  show  of 
healthful  action  still  remaining,  and  to  functional  energies  •> 
3'et  untouched.  So,  formerly  in  Kugland,  and  more  recently  in 
lliis  country,  the  disbelievers  in  Civil  Service  reform  resented  all 
charges  of  political  disease,  and  pointed  to  the  public  service,  itill 
so  largely  excellent  aud  vigorous,  as  proof  that  no  danger  lurited 
in  tlie  political  system,  aud  no  change  was  demanded  in  plans  of 
administration.      Grave  statesmen,  in  the   mother  country,  and 
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here  at  home,  have  put  themselves  on  record  with  this  foolish 
objection  to  reform,  that  the  Civil  Service  was  already  good 
enough,  and  that  it  showed  evident  signs  of  vigor  in  spite  of  the 
party  work  imposed  upon  it,  and  the  party  despotism  which  traded 
upon  its  places.  As  well  disregard  the  leak  in  a  ship,  because, 
forsooth,  the  engine  still  does  its  work,  and  the  vessel  keeps  on  its 
course. 

The  Hawley  Bill. 

It  was  the  purpose  of  the  Hawley  Bill,  which  now  forms  the 
concluding  sections  of  the  Civil  Service  law,  to  strike  at  one  of  the 
chief  partisan  abuses  of  the  service  by  prohibiting  political  assess- 
ments. The  hundred  thousand  officials,  clerks  and  employes  were, 
under  the  old  system,  to  any  party  in  power,  an  unfailing  and 
almost  inexhaustible  source  of  funds  for  political  purposes.  Every 
one,  even  women  and  messenger  boys,  might  be  appealed  to,  and 
almost  compelled  to  contribute  to  the  election  campaign  purse, 
ui^ed  by  the  fear  of  going  out  with  their  party  if  the  election  was 
lost,  or  of  being  turned  out  for  not  contributing  if  the  election 
was  won.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  abuse  of  partisan  power  the 
Hawley  Bill  strictly  forbids  all  Senators,  Representatives  and 
delegates  in  Congress,  sitting  or  elect,  and  all  officers  of  the 
Government,  executive,  judicial,  military  or  naval,  and  all  clerks 
and  employds  in  any  branch,  bureau  or  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment, to  either  soUcit  or  recive,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  any 
other  such  officer,  clerk  or  employe,  "any  assessment,  subscription 
or  contribution  for  any  political  purpose  whatever."  It  also 
prohibits  all  other  persons  from  soliciting  or  receiving  such  contri- 
butions of  money  or  other  valuables  in  any  room,  building,  nav}'- 
yard,  fort  or  arsenal  of  the  United  States.  It  further  stringently 
forbids  all  discharge,  promotion  or  degradation,  and  all  promises 
and  threats  thereto,  ''for  giving  or  withholding  or  neglecting  to 
make  any  contribution"  for  any  political  purpose.  And,  finally, 
it  directly  inhibits  every  officer,  clerk  and '  other  person  in  the 
service  of  the  United  States,  from  giving  or  handing  over  to  any 
other  officer  or  employe,  including  all  members  of  Congress,  an}- 
money  or  other  valuable  thing,  on  account  of,  or  to  be  applied  to, 
the  promotion  of  any  political  object  whatever.  All  these  prohib- 
ited acts  are  declared  to  be  misdemeanors,  and  arc  made  punish- 
able with  fine  and  imprisonment.     If  these  provisions  of  the  law  arc 


fcirly  enforced  and  obeyed,  they  will  drive  out  of  the  Govcrnmenl 
Hces  at  once,  aod  keep  out  forever,  the  corrupt  aud  corrupting  iu- 
niipnces  which  have  tended  to  turn  those  offices  into  sliamliln  ol 
iai  hoDesty  and  of  public  liberty.  They  cut,  as  with  n  strokt 
of  the  cimeter  of  Saladio,  every  nerve  and  vein  Htid  artery  of 
inereenarj'  political  connection  between  the  sutnirdinate  civil 
aervauts  aud  their  political  chiefs.  The  otifrers  and  other  eiiiploji^ 
of  the  Governmeut  may  still  hear  their  part  in  tlie  political  i-ouImU 
of  their  country,  but  it  will  be  as  citizens,  not  ns  otnciale,  and  il 
ninst  be  outside  of  all  official  plof-ws,  persons  and  relations.  The 
temple  of  the  pnblic  service  and  I  its  courts  must  be  eleuua^d  of 
all  buyers  and  sellers  of  offices  and  votes.  Jlen  may  and  doubt- 
less will  sometimes  violate  these  prohibitions  just  as  men  eoDtinuc 
to  steal  and  commit  otlier  prohibited  crimes,  but  the  law  of  ttw 
land  is  clear  and  full  against  them,  and  they  make  tbemsclvn 
criminals  by  every  violation  of  the  statute. 

We  may  speak  the  more  freely  of  these  things,  because  Ixilliof 
the  great  political  parties  have  sinned  in  these  almses  of  the  piiMir 
service,  and  if  the  party  now  in  power  sinned  last  because  l»rt 
favored  with  opportunity,  it  has  voluntarily  disrobed  itself  of  i(« 
jKiwcr  of  shining  by  proposing  and  adopting  this  stringent  law. 

Tbb  Pendleton  Bii.i.. 
The  hill  introdnced  tiy  Mr.  Pendleton,  did  not  neglect  to  prohibit 
the  enforcement  of  political  proscriptions  and  contribntious,  but 
its  main  aim  was  to  accomplish  the  more  direct  and  compleU 
reform  of  the  Civil  Service,  by  providing  for  the  selectiw 
of  Government  clerks  and  employes  on  the  basis  of  person^ 
fitness ;  and,  by  consetjuenco,  excluding  personal  and  politidl 
influence  in  procuring  appointments.  As  Ihe  Hawlcy  Bill 
attacked  the  pecuniary  element  in  political  preferment,  this 
attacked  the  personal.  The  former  sought  to  free  Government 
servants  from  political  taxation  ;  the  latter  aimed  to  free  them  fVem 
political  domination  and  dependence.  Tbc  one  would  accoiaplisb 
its  purpose  by  simple  and  plain  prohibition,  the  otlier  by  tbe 
substitution  of  a  new  system  of  appointments, —  the  putting  of 
competitive  examinations  in  place  of  Congressional  or  other  polil- 
ical  recommendation  or  dietation.  The  llawley  Bill  furbade  ■ 
great  crime  against  the  Itepnblic.  The  Pendleton  Bill  wrouglit  a 
great  revolution  in  the  Govcrnmunt,  and  inaugurated  a  new  eivie 
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system  for  the  country.  This  system  it  is  important  that  every 
good  citizen  shall  understand,  in  order  that  he  may  intelligently 
support  it.     Its  main  features  may  be  defined  as  follows : 

( 1 . )     The   Commission. 

Like  the  English  Civil  Service  System,  ours  lodges  the  practical 
management  of  the  system  in  the  hands  of  a  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. The  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission  is  composed 
of  three  Commissioners,  of  equal  rank  and  authority,  appointed  by 
the  President,  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  This  Commission 
differs  from  the  former  Civil  Service  Commission  under  President 
Grant  in  the  impoitant  fact  that  the  office  of  the  Commissioners  is 
distinctl}'  created  by  law,  and  this  law  defines  their  duties  and 
prescribes  their  salaries.  They  thus  take  their  place  among  the 
permaileut  and  responsible  officers  of  the  Government.  The 
President  is  made  by  the  Constitution  the  head  of  the  administra- 
tive forces  of  the  Government.  He  is  the  chief  appointing  officer, 
and  by  himself,  or  through  his  Secretaries,  the  heads  of  the  several 
departments,  he  appoints  most  of  the  officers  and  employes  of  the 
Civil  Service.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  is  created  by  the 
law  to  assist  the  President  in  this  important  function  of  his  office. 
At  his  request,  they  aid  him  in  the  preparation  of  civil  service 
rules,  which,  when  promulgated  by  him,  become  binding  on  all  the 
executive  officers  of  the  Government.  These  rules,  the  Commis- 
sion is  charged  to  carry  into  effect,  and  to  it  is  thus  committed 
the  geueral  management  of  the  system. 

(2.)     The  CoMrETiTiVE  Examination. 

The  second  great  feature  of  the  system  is  the  use  of  the  compet- 
itive examination.  The  law  provides  that  no  officer  or  clerk  in 
the  classified  Civil  Service  (that  is,  the  service  at  the  departments 
in  Washington,  and  in  the  post  offices  and  customs  districts 
included  under  the  law),  shall  be  appointed,  employed  or  promoted 
without  having  first  passed  an  examination,  or  been  shown  to 
belong  to  some  class  exempted  from  examination  under  the  law 
or  rules. 

The  aims  of  the  examinatiou,  as  declared  by  the  law,  are,  firsts 
to  test  "the  fitness  of  applicants  for  the  public  service;"  and, 
second^  to  "test  the  relative  capacity  and  fitness  of  the  persons 
examined."     These  two  aims  are  nearly  distinct,  though  possible 
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DO  uiuted.     Tbe  first  ascertaioa  the  nctuai  qiialificntioas  of  Mch 

leant ;  tbe  secourt  ascertains  the  comparative  merits  of  two  or 

ujwic  applicants.     Tbe  foiTDtr  is   the  commoD  niin  of  nhat  ttt 

iisujillv  called  "pass  examinations."    The  Intter  b   the   |irop«r 

Lir        !  "^  the  competitive  cxaminntion.     Tbe  competitive  vxatDV 
I  I      the  Civil  Service  are  to  serve  both  nsea :  ^r»t,  to  luliiiit 
to  stcr  of  eligibles  and  to  the  sen'ice,  none  but  comp«t«Dt 

person., ,  jecond,  to  select  from  applicanta  who  appear,  the  niort 
competent,  and  present  them  for  appointment  in  the  onler  of  llteir 
merit  and  litucSB.  So  far  as  the  esaniioationB  are  coinprlitivo,  it 
evidently  matters  little  whetlier  they  are  liigh  or  low  in  chumctcr, 
since,  in  either  case,  the  best  man  will  stand  highest.  But  as  far 
as  they  are  designed  to  Bfrvi>  sf  "pass  examinations,"  to  teat 
positive  litness,  they  must  1  ed  in  grade  and  eliara(.'t«r  to 

measure  the  intelligence  and  qu         ations  required. 

Much  of  the  law  and  of  the  r  is  occnpied  with  this  siihjtct 
of  examinations.  The  system,  indeed,  hinges  on  these.  It  is 
throngh  its  examinations  that  it  proposes  to  select,  hencelorlb,  tlie 
clerks  and  subordinate  officials  of  the  Government.  Agatust  (litf 
feature  of  the  syslcni,  the  heavieBt  objections  of  its  o]i]H>n<iiti 
have  been  and  will  be  bronght.  It  is  the  examination  which  abuU 
out  the  political  influence  and  the  spoils  eysteni ;  for,  if  the  appll-  ^ 
cant  posses  at  a  sufficiently  high  grade,  he  does  not  need  ]K)iiti«d  ^ 
influence ;  if  he  does  not  so  pass,  no  political  influence  can  help 
him. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  a  more  particular  dis- 
cussion. The  objections  most  frequently  ui^eil  against  the  system 
are  these  two:  (1.)  The  examinations  must  be  of  a  merelj 
literary  or  scholastic  character,  no  other  being  thought  possible. 
(2.)  No  such  examination  can  fairly  test  practical  qualities,  such 
as  honesty,  industry,  skill  and  experience.  The  best  reply  to 
these  objections  is  to  describe  the  system  that  has  been  adopted 
and  is  now  in  use. 

The   Examixation    Foirfold. 

The  examinations  actually  made  are  fourfold. 

(1.)  The  application  paper,  which  the  applicant  must  make 
under  oath,  is  a  rigid  iuqucHt  into  the  age,  nativity,  residence, 
health  and  physical  condition;  present  and  previous  business; 
education  and  exiierience.     If  these  arc  satisfactory-,   (2.)   nest 
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comes  the  competitive  examination  into  the  penmanship,  orthogra- 
phy, knowledge  of  numbers  and  accounts,  ability  to  use  the 
mother  tongue,  to  write  a  letter,  and  knowledge  of  the  geography, 
history  and  government  of  our  own  countr}'.  If  the  candidate 
passes  above  G5  per  cent,  on  the  first  three  of  these  subjects, 
(the  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic  and  accounts,)  his  name  is 
placed  on  the  register  of  eligibles  to  await  his  turn  to  be  certified 
when  vacancies  occur.  (3.)  When  his  name  is  reached  on  the  list 
it  is  sent  in  with  three  others  to  the  appointing  officer,  and  from 
the  four  this  officer  selects  the  one  he  prefers.  This  constitutes  a 
third  virtual  examination,  for  the  appointing  power  has  a  right  to 
inspect  the  papers,  and  to  see  the  persons,  and,  although  each 
name  must  be  sent  in  three  times,  (in  Washington  twice  to  each 
department,  or  fourteen  times  in  all,)  still  any  one  may  be 
rejected,  though  not  all.  (4.)  Nor  do  the  examinations  end 
with  this  selection.  The  first  appointment  is  always  for  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months.  This  is  a  six  months*  examina- 
tion into  the  practical  and  staying  qualities  of  the  applicant.  No 
cramming  can  avail  him  here.  He  is  on  trial  to  test  his  inmost 
and  fullest  capacity  and  if  he  fails  to  make  good  the  promise  of 
the  three  preceding  examinations,  he  is  finall}*  dismissed.  If 
under  this  plan  the  government  fails  to  get  good  clerks,  the  fault 
will  be,  not  in  the  system,  but  in  the  negligence  of  the  men  that 
operate  it.  No  great  commercial  or  railroad  corporation  could 
take  sounder  or  more  searching  methods  than  these  to  procure 
good  and  competent  clerks  and  agents.  Is  any  other  answer 
needed  to  those  who  wouM  discredit  the  Civil  Service  system  by 
objecting  to  the  inadequacy  of  any  and  all  examinations? 

But  we  need  not,  and  do  not,  yield  to  tlie  objection  that  the 
literary  examination  is  so  uncertain.  It  is  b}'  no  means  so  futile 
and  indecisive  as  is  frequently  affinned.  Good  scholarship,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twent}',  is  proof  of  brightness  of  parts,  of 
industry,  anfl  of  readiness  in  the  acquirement  of  facts — tlic  very 
qualities  which  go  to  make  an  intelligent,  trustworthy  and  use- 
ful clerk  or  public  officer.  The  mere  '*  book-worm,"  idle  and 
impracticable  in  all  things  else,  is  not  the  common  product  of  our 
schools.  If  he  is,  then  the  American  people  are  greatly  mistaken 
in  their  belief  in  the  value  and  importance  of  education,  aiul  they 
are  committing  a  most  egregious  folly  in  maintaining  such  costly 
school  systems, — expending  $100,000,000  annually  to  turn  bright 
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irle  iuto  lazy,  incompetent  "  book- worms, " — the  poor- 
oi  an  ihe  gnibs.  If  tbe  objection  nieaiJs  tbat  tlie  youug  man 
Bb  from  tbe  schools  has  not  as  mnch  business  experience  33  the 
laa  who  has  been  at  work  in  the  liiminess  world  ten  or  more 
years,  the  fact  is  too  plain  for  debate  ;  but  it  is  a  baseless 
assumption  tbat  the  school  boy  fresh  from  school,  will  pass  tbe 
esaminntiou  better  than  the  man  of  experience.  Tbe  teatlmonv 
IVom  the  Civil  Service  examiners  in  the  New  York  Cnstom  House 
is  tbat  business  men  from  30  to  Z5  years  of  age  pass  tbe  best 
examination.  Even  the  literary  examination  tbeu  brings  to  the 
front  the  best  praclical  men. 

'i'iie  Spoils  Sj'Btem  selects  wit hont  examination.    'lias  its  aaccen 
been  such  us  to  evince  that  examianlions   are   needless?    fien. 
Gartleld  is  said  to  Ijave  estimated  that  30  per  cent,  of  tbe  ckriu 
in  Washington    are    incompetent   or    nseless.     A  chief  clcrit  of 
lai^e  experience  affirmed  to  mo  that  one-third  of  the  clerks  da  i 
two-lhirds  of  the  work.     Whatever  may  be  the  Initb  In  I 
statements,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  a  Department  or  Itnnuii 
be  fonnd  in  Washington   in   which  there  are  not  iticompctcul dl 
inefllciont  clerks  whom  the  bead  of  the  Department  or  the  (^ilf  J 
of  the  Bnreiiu  would  be  glad  to  be  rid  of.     If  the  system  of  eiai^] 
inatious  sball  give  no  better  results  tli&u  the  Upoila  System,  ItnU 
be  rery  si>ei3iViij>  uwjdcawied. 

TiiK  Real  Issue. 
Tlie  real  issue  between  the  old  system  and  the  new  lies  in  this 
question  of  exaniinntions.  The  advocates  or  pailisans  of  the  ol<l 
system  deny  the  utility  of  examinations,  and  vaunt  the  value  of 
personal  inspection,  or  of  recommendations  which  are  supposed  to 
come  fi-om  personal  knowletlgo  or  insi)ection.  Tbe  official  of  the 
old  school  lias  a  sort  of  ' '  thumli  rule  "  for  judging  candidates  for 
oiHcc  under  him.  (live  him  a  fair  look  at  tlie  man,  and  be  is  sure 
be  can  decide  at  once  upon  bis  capacity  and  general  Working  quiil- 
itics.  lie  cainiot  conceive  that  any  such  inquest  into  character, 
altaiumcntq  and  ca|incily  as  tlie  Civil  Service  rules  provide  for, 
can  bo  equal  to  the  oll-haud  judj;rineiit  he  forms  of  any  and  nil 
applicants.  It  is  not  nnconnnoii  for  men  to  overestimate  their 
power  of  jiidgini;  llivir  fellow  ineu,  Kvcry  man  wishes  to  see  for 
himstll'  tlie  man  wh'.m  lie  is  to  employ.  He  fancies  that  he  will 
be  able  to  discover  in  looks  or  demeanor,  in   speech  or  action  or 
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dress,  some  sure  indication  of  I  he  candidate's  abilit}',  character 
and  trustworthiness.  And  3'et,  scarcely  a  da}'  passes  that  shrewd 
and  experienced  business  men  do  not  find  themselves  deceived  in 
the  people  the}'  employ.  *  Every  wise  man  knows  that  only  long 
probation  can  test  the  value  of  the  surface  showing,  and  bring  to 
light  the  real  qualities  and  working  powers  of  an  applicant.  And 
this  probation  the  Civil  Service  rules  provide  for. 

Carefully  considered,  these  rules  provide  for  all  that  personal 
inspection  relies  on,  and  far  more  systematically  arranged  and 
more  thoroughly  carried  out.  As  already  stated,  first  comes  the 
preliminary  inquiry  as  to  the  applicant's  antecedents,  made  under 
oath,  and  8upporte<l  by  the  written  certificates  of  not  less  than 
three  worthy  men,  who  afllrm  on  honor  the  length  of  time  they  have 
known  the  man,  their  belief  in  the  truth  of  his  statements  and  their 
own  readiness  to  trust  him.  Would  not  the  prudent  ofTicial  or 
business  man  make  such  enquiries?  Then  comes  the  examination 
into  the  intelligence  and  scholarship.  This,  too,  the  ofiQcial  and 
the  business  man  would  like  to  know,  and  this  examination  the}' 
make  in  some  indirect  way,  but  with  far  less  thoroughness  than 
the  Civil  Service  rules  accomplish  it.  If  this  examination  of 
scholarship  counts  for  little  in  determining  the  character  of  the 
man,  still  it  counts  for  something,  and  at  least  gives  assurance  that 
he  has  learned  to  read,  write  and  cypher,  and  that  he  can  do  these 
things  much  better  than  many  others  and  passably  w^ell.  But  if 
the  business  man  would  not  stop  with  this  examination,  neither 
does  the  Civil  Service  system.  It  provides  for  the  personal  inspec- 
tion which  is  so  much  praised  and  counted  on.  Four  names  are 
sent  to  the  appointing  ofliccr,  and,  if  he  has  time  and  wishes  it, 
he  can  summon  the  men  and  look  them  over,  exercising  his  keen- 
est judgment  of  character  and  of  appearances.  It  is  true  he  must 
take  one  of  the  four,  but  they  are  picked  men  to  begin  with,  having 
been  examined  and  certified  in  the  most  important  particulars. 

It  is  no  slight  confirmation  of  the  value  of  the  system  that  in 
most  cases  the  first  man  of  the  four  is  taken  without  further  in- 
quiry, and  experience  proves  this  to  be  wise  and  safe.  No  really 
sagacious  man  puts  such  confidence  in  mere  personal  appearances, 
or  in  his  power  to  interpret  them,  that  he  is  willing  to  put  his  first 
impressions  against  all  which  careful  inquiry  and  examination  have 
revealed.  In  business  affairs,  he  would  say  to  an  applicant  thus 
thoroughly  vouched  for,  '*  I  will  take  you  and  try  you  ; "    and  tiiis 
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icisely  wbat  the  Civil  Service  eystem  saja,  "Take  the 

I  a-y  him."  It  requires  that  the  first  appoiutcueat,  in  i 
.se,  eiiaU  be  Tor  the  probationer}'  period  of  six  months,  and 
^.akes  it  the  dutj-,  morever,  of  every  offlcer,  under  whom  the  pro* 
bationer  aen-es,  to  keep  wutcli,  and  to  report  In  writing,  upon  tll« 
ebuvacter  and  value  of  tbe  service  rendered,  and  also  upon  tl» 
"hnracter  and  qualifications  of  the  man.     Tliua  what  the  shrewd 

^iness  man  does  for  himself,  or  by  bis  foreman  or  agent,  with< 
(  ;  system,  the  Civil  Service  does  regularly  and  systematically  for 
tiie  whole  range  of  appointing  officers. 

The  answer  to  the  issue,  examination  reriua  no  examinutioa 
or,  rather,  of  careful,  systematic  examinations  made  by  cxi>eiU 
and  put  in  writing,  versus  examinations  made  irregnlarly  and 
hastily  by  the  bead  of  an  oHlce,  or  by  some  irresponsible  poljtiod 
friend,  is  complete,  and,  to    every  fair-minded  man,  satisfactory. 

t  the  whole  truth  is  not  told  without  saying  that  commonly, 
nndcr  the  old  system,  the  sagacious  personal  insjiection  was  rarely 
left  free  to  do  its  best  in  selecting  the  best  man.  The  pressure  of 
•artisans  and  tVicnds  forbade  the  appointing  officer  to  select  whom 
e  pleased,  and  every  such  officer  will  say  he  has  sometimes,  if 
not  always,  been  forced  to  appoint  the  poorer  man,  or  lose  fri«uil( 
and  maki 


Boards  ok  Examinf.ks. 
(3.)  The  next  feature  of  the  new  system  asking  attention  \a 
that  of  the  Boarils  of  Examiners.  These  boards  are  required  by 
the  law  to  be  selected  from  those  already  in  the  official  service  of 
tlie  United  States.  This  provision  accomplishes  two  useful  ob- 
jects: (1.)  Economy  in  expenditures;  since  these  officers  are 
already  untlcr  pay  by  the  Government,  and  no  additional  pay  is 
at  pi-escnt  provided  for  this  work.  (2.)  It  secures,  as  examiners, 
CNi<encnccd,  practical  men,  who  arc  famihar  with  the  wants  of 
the  service.  Thus  far,  the  examiners,  selected  with  the  hearty 
cuncurreiice  of  the  heads  of  departments  and  offices,  are  men  of 
higli  rank  and  large  csperieiiee  in  their  respective  offices, —  chief 
clerks  and  chiefs  of  divisions,  all  of  them  men  of  known  reputa- 
tion for  probity  and  good  judguK'Ut.  Every  office  was  visited  per- 
Boiiallv  by  some  incmlicr  of  llio  cominission,  accompanied  by  some 
experienced  oilicial  detailed  from  the. departments  at  Washington, 
iiml  the  sclcclions  thus  carcfiillv  made,  secured,  at  the  outset,  the 
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confidence  of  the  several  communities  in  which  the  examiners 
reside,  for  the  system  the}*  were  to  administer.  The  character  and 
completeness  of  the  work  already  done  by  them  have  proved  the 
wisdom  of  selection.  The}'  constitute  an  intelligent  and  stanch 
body-guard  of  tlie  new  sj-stem,  ready  both  to  enforce  and  to 
defend  it. 

(4.)  Only  one  other  feature  of  the  law  can  be  noticed  now, 
viz. :  the  limitation  of  its  first  application,  and  the  provision  for 
its  extension.  To  give  opportunity  for  the  gradual  introduction 
of  the  system,  the  act  provided  that  at  first  it  should  apply  only 
to  the  service  in  the  departments  in  Washington,  and  to  such  post 
offices  and  custom  districts  as  employed  not  less  than  fifty  persons. 
These  were  found  to  include  twenty-three  post  offices  and  eleven 
custom  districts.  The  whole  number  of  persons  falling  under  the 
Civil  Service  Rules  is  not  accurately  determined,  but  it  probably 
falls  short  of  15,000  out  of  the  110,000  persons  said  to  be  em- 
ployed in  the  public  service  of  the  United  States.  This  would 
leave  95,000  to  be  appointed  under  the  old  system,  and  keep  alive 
and  active  the  spoils  system  with  all  its  pressure  on  the  members 
of  Congress  and  the  appointing  officers.  This  fact  must  be  borne 
in  mind  in  an}'  judgment  as  to  the  apparent  result  of  the  system. 
It  needs  to  be  considered  also  that  the  civil  list  of  the  country  in- 
cludes over  48,000  postmasters,  whom  nobody  at  present  proposes 
to  bring  under  civil  service  rules,  and  to  these  must  be  added 
25,000,  or  30,000  laborers,  and  others,  excepted  from  the  examina- 
tions by  the  law  or  rules.  If  office-seekers  still  run  the  caucuses, 
and  work  at  elections,  and  infest  the  capital  of  the  nation,  let  it  be 
remembered  that  it  is  not  because  the  Civil  Service  law  has  failed 
of  its  end,  but  because  that  law  is,  for  a  time,  restricted  in  its 
reach.  The  act  lodges  in  the  hands  of  the  President  the  authorit}'' 
to  extend  the  system  to  other  offices  with  less  than  fifty  employes, 
and  from  the  heartiness  with  which  President  Arthur  has  acted'in 
the  inauguration  of  the  system,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  an  order 
for  its  extension  as  soon  as  he  deems  it  practicable.  No  one 
knows  better  than  he  how  meagre  and  inadequate  must  be  the 
results,  and  how  uncertain  the  tenure,  of  the  system  while  it  re- 
mains restricted  to  so  few  offices,  and  while  the  old  system  is 
allowed  to  retain  so  large  a  part  of  the  public  service  in  its  grasp. 
Grave  questions,  and  not  a  few  difficulties,  will  be  met  in  extend- 
ing the  law  to  the  smallest  offices ;  but  I  can  see  no  difficulty  in 


cteod       it  at  once  to  ilII  post  olDces'aiid  customs  diBtricti  luTing 
)  many  as  twenty-fl\e  [wrsons  in  tlie  service. 


Conclusions. 

It  is  too  soon  to  predict  results,  hot  it  is  not  too  bdod  to  sajt'jl 
tli&t  much  that  was  promised  by  the  Civil  tjervice  reformers  iti'f 
already  beginning  to  appear  in  tbe  ofUcea  where  ttie  system  lias  been  T 
iutrodiicecl.  Tlie  pressure  for  place,  and  especially  the  pressuie^ 
on  political  grounds,  has  nearly  disappeared.  Applicants  ban  I 
learned  that  tliey  must  sulimit  to  examinntioo,  and  that  vlicn  tt- 
amincd,  it  is  merit  and  not  politics  that  can  give  them  fnvor.  Ka  \ 
question  has  been  aslccd  by  Uie  esaniiuers,  and  it  is  lielievcd  noM  ' 
bas  been  asked  by  tbe  appoinling  oQicers,  concerning  the  polllicat 
opinions  of  the  applicant.  Men  of  both  political  parties-  bare 
been  appointed  without  questioQ  and  vritbout  distillation.  In  ont 
office,  il  is  re^xirted  that  the  tirat  two  appointees  wei'e  both  of  tto  j 
opv>08ition  poity.  If  the  system  shall  accouiplish  this  one  nntull,  ■ 
to  take  the  Ciinl  Service  out  of  politics,  and  politics  out  of  tin  I 
service,  it  will  benefit  both  politics  and  the  service,  and  Uiui  tnt  ' 
the  republic  fixtm  a  aerioiia  aud  growing  danger  and  shame. 

Sut  while  we  forbear  to  predict  results,  it  must  be  ovidvnt  tliiit 
this  Civil  Service  System  bas  a  higher  and  grander  mission  thu.  -_ 
the  curing  of  a  jiolitical  disorder.  Wide  as  may  become  ibe  dutiM  ^ 
and  destinies  of  the  Government  itself,  so  wide  must  extend  the 
executive  agencies  by  which  that  Government  shall  locet  its  re- 
eponsi  bill  ties  and  accomplish  its  work.  The  Civil  Service  is  to  tbe 
administration  working  bands,  watching  eyes,  listening  cars,  and 
cariying  feet.  It  is  tlirough  these  100,000  ofticials,  clerks  aod 
employes,  that  it  transports  and .i list li bates  the  mails,  collects  tbe 
revenues,  watches  the  co.ast,  manages  the  public  domain,  and  does 
all  the  thousand  things  which  a  great  Government  must  do  for  its 
pet>plc.  Practical  governing  is  .administration,  and  adminislratioa 
is  the  work  of  the  Civil  Service.  Whatever  affects  tbe  integrity 
and  efficiency  of  that  service  affects  the  administrative  enei^y  of 
tbe  Goveriinieut.  The  very  power  of  the  Government  to  carry  on 
plans  of  public  good  depcuds  upon  tbe  intelligence  and  efficiency 
of  the  persons  whose  services  it  must  employ.  Civil  service  re- 
form, therefore,  touches  to  the  utmost  limits,  all  that  the  Govern- 
ment mny  be  called  ou  to  do. 

ICcccnt  events  have  called  up  afresh   tbe  question  of   a  postal 
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telegraph  system  under  Government  control.  Years  ago,  wise 
men  felt  that  the  telegraph  work  belonged  as  properly  to  the 
Government  as  the  postal  work,  and  for  the  same  reasons.  The 
telegraph  is  but  a  branch  of  the  postal  work.  But  the  fatal  objec- 
tion to  the  Government  telegraph  was  the  immense  increase  it 
implied  of  the  Government  patronage,  the  extension  of  the  Civil 
Service,  and,  consequently,  of  the  chances  of  political  corruption. 
It  now  seems  probable  that  the  postal  telegraph  is  to  be  added  to 
the  postal  letter  sjstem,  and  it  may  be  extended  like  the  latter  till 
its  wires  reach  every  village  in  the  country ;  and  if  the  new  Civil 
Service  system  shall  continue  sutcessful,  this  great  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  Government  can  be  made  safel}^  without  harmful 
inci*ease  of  patronage,  and  without  disturbance  to  political  life. 

So,  too,  the  gigantic  growth  of  the  railroad  system  with  the 
overshadowing  monopolies  to  which  it  has  given  birth  ;  the  stock 
gambling  which  feeds  upon  it,  and  the  enormous  private  fortunes 
of  railway  kings,  which  make  their  possessors  dangerous  to  the 
public  good,  if  not  to  liberty  itself,  may,  at  no  distant  da}',  demand 
that  the  Government  shall  assume  control,  if  not  ownership  of 
these  great  highways  of  the  people's  travel  and  traffic,  and  manage 
them  for  the  public  good.  If  the  choice  must  be  made  between 
great  corporations  and  monopolies  ruled  by  money  kings,  craftier 
and  meaner  than  feudal  mouarchs,  on  the  one  side,  and  Goverunaent 
railroads  on  the  other ;  if  the  enormous  stretch  of  this  railroad  sys- 
tem, and  the  economic  laws  which  control  such  property,  forbid 
that  it  shall  remain  subdivided  as  other  property  is,  among  hun- 
dreds of  owners  who  give  it  their  personal  supervision  ;  and  if  it  is 
inevitable  that  it  shall  be  grasped  and  controlled  by  a  few,  or, 
finally,  by  a  single  great  corporation  with  its  managers  of  more 
than  regal  power ;  or  if,  as  the  alternative  of  this,  the  people, 
through  their  Government,  shall  assume  the  management  of  prop- 
erty so  vast  and  yet  so  indispensable,  who  will  hesitate?  The 
dreaded  but  undefined  dangers  of  the  centralization  of  power  in 
the  general  government  sink  into  insignificance  before  the  dangers 
of  some  Jay  Gould  with  the  railroads  of  the  country  in  his  hands, 
holding  the  commerce  of  the  continent  in  his  power,  with  an  army 
of  men  dependent  on  him  for  daily  bread,  and  with  money  at  com- 
mand to  carry  the  elections  of  great  States,  or  to  corrupt  their 
legislatures  and  courts  when  elected.  But  if  the  Government 
shall  ever  be  required  to  thus  extend  its  functions  and  take  charge 
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ese  iroQ  roads,  what  but  the    most   rigid   and    non-partiua 
.i\il  Service  could  aoswer  our  needs  nnd  render  safe  this  ci 
lucrease  of  power? 

Let  us  try  to  lift  one  otlicr  (roruer  of  tlio  veil  of  coiniug  ti 
In  twenty-five  years,  at  our  current  rate  of  increase,  wo  s 
have  100,000,000  of  |)co|jle.  In  less  tlian  twenty-five  years  n 
sliail  in  all  probability  have  exliausted  our  patriinouy  of  publla 
lands  and  sold  the  last  acre.  In  that  time  tlie  Government  woi^ 
will  employ  a  quarter  of  n  million  of  men,  and  the  'pressure  I 
work  and  wages,  for  place  and  office  will  be  quadrupled.  I 
eheap  farma  will  remain  to  entice  the  needy,  and  give  cheap  b 
to  the  multitude.  The  struggle  for  existence  will  become  iuteoW 
liere  as  it  is  alieady  in  Europe  and  Asia.  Will  not  the  polilieii 
problem  also  increase  in  weight  and  complexity?  The  spoils  tyt 
tern  which  is  comparatively  harmless  among  a  small  people  and  I 
sparse  population,  but  grows  in  danger  with  growing  numb* 
how  would  it  rage  among  a  populatioQ  of  100,000,000? 
reform  in  the  Civil  Service  which  to-day  seems  so  importsBli 
would  then  be  vital  to  the  success  of  the  Government  and  tl 
safety  of  liberty.  The  Executive  of  a  100,000,000  of  people  wSl 
a  quarter  of  a  million  of  officials  put  under  his  personal  commont 
by  the  spoils  system  would  be  as  dangerous  to  liberty  as  were  tl 
Ca?aars.  A  short  quarter  of  a  ecntury  and  vve  shalt  be  the  fore- 
most nation  in  numbers  and  power  not  only  of  modern  Christen- 
dom but  of  all  times.  Who  can  tcil  what  new  strains  will  then 
conic  upon  our  free  institutions,  what  new  duties  will  devolve  upon 
the  Govcrnmcut,  what  new  assaults  will  be  made  upon  liberty? 
And  what  integrity,  and  intelligence  will  not  then  bo  needed  in 
the  great  army  on  Ihc  Civil  Service  list,  to  guide  through  dangers, 
and  save  from  utmost  damage  the  free  government,  the  political 
liberty  and  the  personal  freedom  of  our  people? 

I  would  be  glad  to  give  honor  where  honor  is  due,  and  especially 
to  the  men  of  this  Association  for  the  efforts  made  by  them  which 
have  aided  so  Inrgel}- to  bring  about  this  great  reform.  But  it 
would  take  too  much  of  the  time  which  the  Society  would  prefer 
to  devote  to  its  present  work  rather  than  to  any  eult^y  on  its  past. 

It  would,  however,  be  unjust  not  to  recognize  the  iu&ueuce  of 
our  honored  Chief  Magistrate,  President  Arthur,  in  giving  the  law 
this  swift  and  sweeping  success.  Tlic  Constitution  gives  to  the 
I'residcnt  the  jKiner  of  appointment,  and  no  law  of  Congress  can 
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abrogate  or  seriously  abridge  that  authority.  It  is  his  to  make 
such  Civil  Service  rules  as  he  deems  wise,  and  to  impose  by  them, 
upon  himself  and  his  subordinates  in  the  executive  service  of  the 
Grovemment,  such  limitations  to  the  exercise  of  this  appointing 
power  as  he  chooses.  The  first  work  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Commission  under  the  law,  was  to  aid  the  President, 
at  his  request,  in  the  preparation  of  rules  to  be  pro- 
promulgated  by  him.  It  will  be  easily  seen  from  this, 
how  largely,  if  not  entirely,  the  success  of  the  Civil  Service  law 
rested  upon  the  favor  of  the  President.  The  smallest  unfriendliness 
on  his  part,  or  even  indifference  to  its  success,  would  have  placed 
serious  obstacles  in  its  path,  or  would  have  allowed  others  to  raise 
such  obstacles  to  its  progress.  It  is  but  simple  justice  to  say, 
that  from,  first  to  last,  Presideut  Arthur  has  earnestly  and 
eflQcientl}'  helped  the  cause.  The  frank  and  forcible  utterances  in 
his  messages  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of  the  law  strengthened 
the  cause  of  Civil  Service  reform  both  in  Congress  and  throughout 
the  country,  and  gave  to  the  bill  doubtless  some  votes  which 
might  otherwise  have  been  against  it.  Once  a  law,  hq  lent  to  it 
his  hearty  support,  and  the  Commission  has  received  from  him 
nothing  but  friendly  counsels  and  earnest  encouragement.  Not 
forgetting  the  noble  work  of  this  Society  and  of  the  Civil  Service 
reformers,  with  the  eloquent  and  earnest  Curtis  at  their  head, 
when  the  meed  of  praise  shall  be  measured  out  for  this  great  and 
beneficial  revolution,  the  name  of  Chester  A.  Arthur  will  not  stand 

lowest  on  the  list  of  those  who  give  it  life  and  force. 
13 
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[Since  tlic  Sarntogft  Meeting  of  1883,  llie  estal-liahmcnt  of 
improved  Civil  Service  Sjstem  under  the  United  8tst«s  Govcni' 
jneiit,  liHB  made  steady  progress ;  the  President,  and  mf>st  of  Hu 
Cnbiuet  offlcers,  having  publicly  commended  the  optrralion  t>f  lb* 
new  law,  deacribed  by  Dr.  Gregory.  In  several  instnnces,  Uic« 
members  of  the  Cabinet  had  not  favored  the  passage  of  the  law. 
but  have  since  become  convinced  of  its  ctDcaey  and  advant«^». 
and  now  beailily  recommend  the  mnlnteuance  and  tixteiisiou  of  llir 
new  system.  Tiiia  is  a  result  which  the  American  Sociul  Srieiu* 
Association  must  view  with  peculiar  satisfaction,  since  it  w.ii  by 
this  Association  that  tlie  question  was  first  publicly  prescDtrd  in 
the  United  States,  and  by  our  members  tbat  the  agitation  in  it< 
fitvor  was  for  some  years  effectively  maintained. 

The  State  Governments  have  also  Likeu  stups  iti  tht^  wmr 
dirt^tioD  of  Civil  Service  Kefoi-m,  since  the  passage  of  llie  Ad  rf 
Congress  of  which  Dr.  firegory  speaks ;  and  tlie  great  State  of 
New  York  now  bas  a  Civil  Service  law  in  practical  operatioo;  W* 
provisions  having  been  adopted  to  somt  ostcnt  in  thi^  ('ilj'  of  Nc 
York,  where  the  evils  of  llio  old  order  of  tbinge  wen;  qie^T 
noticed.  la  Massacbufietts,  where  the  civil  service  nnder  tlit 
State  government  has  been  laore  permanent  and  better  regiilaf* 
Ikao  in  some  otber  States,  a  bill  is  under  csnsideratiou  )g  Ht^ 
Legislature  to  systematiBe  and  extend  the  existing  practice, am)  to-^ 
make  a  correct  civil  service  system  available  in  the  city  govert- 
ments.  ivhere.  of  late  years,  there  have  been  some  compbiaUof 
political  appointments  and  of  misgovernment  through  theso-aJW 
"  8i»ils  system."  Upon  this  siibjett.  Governor  RiibikmiS,  of 
Massacbnsetts,  thus  spoke  in  his  Address  to  the  Legislature.  J»iw- 
ary  3,  1884 ; 

"A  stadito  that  would  secure  and  perpetuate  all  that  our  «• 
jjerience  has  demonstrated  to  l>e  sound  and  successful  policT. 
would  he  most  wise.  The  national  government  st::nds  coraaiiitwl 
to  the  destruction  of  the  spoils  system,  and  the  State  of  New  Yott 
has  enacted  a  very  comprehensive  bill,  intended  to  carry  the  refont 
into  the  departments  of  the  government  of  the  Slate  and  the  Uiyp 
cities.  So  long  as  the  present  system  in  Blassachnsetts  j$adtirR<l 
to,  there  is  always  the  threatening  liability,  both  in  the  SlaH'  >diI 
the  cities,  that  a  change  in  party  control  will  force  a  radical  ^iiso^ 
ganization  of  the  whole  body  of  appointnble  ofllcers,  ao  far  a»  tb«7  I 
may  be  within  reach,  and  most  serious  detriment,  occur  to  the  pu^ 
lie  interests.     The  time  has  come  when  the  patronage  of  the  SUU 
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and  the  cities,  and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  moneys  shall  not 
be  employed  to  accomplish  or  preserve  party  supremacy,  and  when 
fitness,  not  favor,  shall  determine  appointment  to,  and  continuance 
in,  the  service  of  the  State  and  city.  The  question  is  well  under- 
stood. Public  sentiment  is  intelligent  and  pronounced.  You  have 
only  to  agree  upon  a  practicable  and  efficient  act  to  remedy  these 
evils." 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health,  Lunacy  and  Cha.ity,  with 
Ex-Governor  Talbot  at  its  head,  has  made  the  following  sugges- 
tious  concerning  the  S3'stem  of  appointment  in  the  charitable  de- 
partment, which  no  doubt  apply  in  other  States  : 

**  The  regulation  of  appointments  and  the  tenure  of  office  in 
the  public  service  of  the  State  and  the  municipalities  is  nowhere 
more  useful  than  in  the  department  of  public  charity.  It  is  here 
that  fitness  and  experience  are  most  valuable,  and  the  ill  effects  of 
political  appointments  are  most  hurtful.  In  the  State  sen'ice 
little  harm  has  resulted  as  yet  from  partisan  ap}>ointments,  or  the 
scramble  for  office  that  in  some  cities  and  States  follows  a  change 
in  political  power ;  and  the  charitable  department  in  Massachusetts 
has  been  exempt  from  such  evils,  and  has  established  a  tenure  of 
office  dependent  mainly  on  '  good  behavior,  fidelity  and  fitness.* 
.  .  .  Within  a  lew  years  we  have  seen  the  paid  officers  in 
Bome  of  our  cities  displaced  to  make  room  for  political  ^  workers.' 
In  regard  to  all  charitable  officers  this  is  an  evil ;  but  when  it 
affects  those  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  insane,  the 
sick,  and  the  helpless  poor,  it  destroys  the  whole  efficiency  of  the 
service.  We,  therefore,  recommend  that  the  legislature  establish 
for  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  for  the  State,  a  system  which 
will  make  fitness  alone  the  test  of  appointments,  and  will  secure 
such  a  tenure  of  office  that  the  best  men  and  women  will  coutinue 
to  serve  the  public  in  this  department."] 
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II.   PUBLIC  librahies  akd  public  educatios. 


We  find  it  convenieut  to  Bpeak  of  "  lilirftries "  as  though  tb* 
terra  stooil  for  some  well-tJefiued  species  of  tiling.  Bui  rtallj 
tliere  are  not  many  worrU  used  in  laiigoago  Ttith  more  sweepiug 
collectiveDc.ts,  nitli  more  unbounded  general izntioD  of  meiuilag. 
A  t'olleetion  of  hooks  —  any  coUeclion  of  books  —  a  eolteetion  uT 
nny  kind  of  books —  is  a  librarj'.  And  who  can  make  a  dcflnilioo 
of  a  Book?  Tr}- the  dictionaries  nod  see  in  what  a  dusi-lieap of 
derivations  .and  meehaDtc  inventoiies  the  word  is  bappefl  up!  i 
Book, —  a  record  of  something  spoken,  thought,  fsincicd,  felt 
suffered  or  doue  by  somebodj-  in  some  age  of  human  historr  — 
what  is  there  of  Ihin^  known  ov  imngined  among  men  that  It  dut 
not  represent?  To  speak  in  a  large  waj'  of  books  is  like  speaklof 
of  stars  and  solar  system?.  There  is  no  measure  for  the  meaaii^ 
wu  have, 

1  will  ask  you.  then,  to  understand  at  the  begiauiog  that  nlxfl  i 
I  speak,  as  I  have  undertaken  to  do,  of  public  libraries  and  ttuw  f 
agency  in  public  edueation,  I  do  not  mean  to  use  the  word  in  IB 
in<1ellnite  sense.  I  do  not  mean,  that  is,  to  imply  that  all  ooUffr^ 
tions  of  books  which  may  take  the  name  of  public  libraries  ban 
one  kindred  or  common  agency  in  education.  Perhaps  I  need  K* 
trouble  myself  to  disclaim  bo  nnrensouable  an  inference;  andjiH 
there  is  mischief,  I  am  sure,  iu  the  neglect  of  preeanttous  aguoA 
it.  I  find  that  the  ecmmon  effect  on  myself  of  much  Ui»l  H 
written  upon  the  subject  ot  books  and  libraries,  and  of  their  faofr 
tion,  inSuence,  value,  as  factors  in  life,  is  to  make  me  forg^tfolof 
the  enormous  range  and  diversity  of  the  influences  which  are  rwUj 
involved.  I  susiwct  that  the  same  effect  is  produced  upon  niitf 
oilier  persons  in  a  greater  degree,  and  that  it  is  quite  the  baliit 
among  people  to  cari;y  the  tmqualifled  generalization  of  the  wafd 
"books  "and  the  word  "  libraries"  into  their  thought  of  boob 
aud  libraries,  and  into  the  attitude  and  disposition  of  their  nuiub 
toward  them.  It  happens  from  this  cause,  I  am  afraid,  that  tbf 
(juestion  of  the  cieatiuu  and  mainCenaucc  of  public  libraries  for 
public  use,  which  has  become  in  our  time  so  im[K>rtant  and  gn*l 
n  question,  has  become  also,  too  gross  and  uncritical  an  one- 
When  a  given  community,  or  a  given  association  of  people)  I 
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arrived  at  the  intelligent  conviction  that  it  will  be  good  for  them 
and  good  for  their  children  to  gather  a  common  collection  of  books 
for  their  common  use,  the}*  are  very  often  moved,  I  fear,  by  that 
undiscriminating  notion  of  books  which  our  comprehensive  wa}' 
of  talking  about  them  tends  strongly  to  make  habitual.  It  is  their 
thought  to  have  a  library ,  and  I  doubt  if  the  thought  has  more 
definition,  in  the  minds  of  a  majorit}',  at  least,  than  the  word 
**  library  "  can  give  it.  What  kind  of  a  library  it  shall  be  —  how 
much  and  what  regions  of  the  world  of  lettera  it  shall  embrace  — 
with  what  aims  of  influence,  to  what  ends  of  instruction,  on  what 
lines  of  intention  it  shall  be  constructed,  are  considered  but  care- 
lessly, if  considered  at  all.  And  3*et  there  maj'  easily  be  gotten 
together  a  collection  of  books  that  will  ilot  be  good  at  all  for  peo- 
ple nor  children,  but  much  otherwise ;  and,  still  more  easily,  one 
in  which  the  possible  good  is  paralyzed  by  chaotic  inorganism. 

Do  not  think  I  am  coming  forward  as  the  advocate  of  a  narrow 
censorship,  that  would  make  selection  rather  than  collection  the 
law  of  the  formation  of  public  libraries  in  general.  I  am  not  so 
false  to  the  instinct  of  my  calling,  which  is  miserly  of  all  printed 
and  written  things.  No  instinct  is  truer  than  tliat  —  no  parsimony 
more  wise.  For  what  smallest  lettered  scrap  of  the  chronicles 
and  confessions  of  humanity  in  its  passing  generations  is  not 
precious  for  hoarding,  be  it  tell-tale  of  foolishness  or  wisdom,  of 
meanness  or  nobility,  of  shame  or  fame  ?  These  poor  paper  ves- 
sels that  float  unwrecked  down  the  slipping,  shallow  stream  of  the 
jears  can  bring  us  little  enough  at  best  from  the  past, — will  bear 
little  enough  on  to  the  future.  Scant  commerce  that  it  is  which 
the  living  may  hold  with  the  dead  by  such  frail  carriers,  shall  we 
intercept  them  with  prudish  quarantines,  to  search  for  contraband 
friyolities  and  immoralities?  No.  The  very  smugglers  and 
pirates,  the  punts  and  coracles  of  the  fleet  shall  have  harborage 
with  us  and  refitting  for  their  voyage,  and  we  will  convoy  them 
on  their  way  till  our  own  years  run  shoal ;  for  whatever  their 
freight  may  be,  it  is  some  salvage  from  death  —  survival  of  some- 
thing that  is  quick  with  the  pulse  and  passion  of  ancestral  life. 

But  that  dutiful,  indiscriminate  piety  toward  books  which  I  wish 
to  vindicate  by  these  figures,  has  its  ofl3ce  quite  distinct,  as  I  con- 
ceive, from  the  collecting  of  books  for  common  purposes  of  public 
education.  It  is  an  office  which  not  many  libraries  in  any  country* 
should  be  expected  to  undertake,  and  the  nature  of  the  under- 
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taking  ahoolii  distinguish  them  widely  from  the  popnltir  lilwiriB 
which  every  city  and  town  is  calling  into  existeiin.',  to  mwrt  tit 
literary  wnnta  of  its  peoitle  and  as  part  of  the  uppnmtiis  of  ci:>ni' 
mon  education.  They  stand  related  to  tiiese  latter  as  the  Ddiw 
does  to  tbe  foundry  and  the  smith's  shop.  They  are  stOK*  of 
dross  and  treasure,  mixed  obstinately  and  confused  beyond  bope 
of  separation  by  untrained  workers  in  tliem.  They  are  stofM  to 
which  the  people  at  lai^e  cnnuot  go  —  ought  not  to  go,  to  matt 
the  vaiu  attempt  at  digging,  sorting  and  rcGuing  for  tbcinsclte*. 
Their  public  utility  must  bo  realized,  for  the  most  part,  by  tlw 
intermediate  labor  of  special  students,  ai)ti(|uarics,  historians, 
compilers,  who  make  an  avocation  of  the  resesirchcs  and  Xbt 
minuter  scholarship  wliieli  never .  can  be  inciilentnlly  punutd. 
And  thus  in  their  function  tliey  are  necessarily  placed  at  a  certain 
remove  f\'om  populai'  use.  and  no  de<;ree  of  popniar  edncittion  can 
bring  them  into  an  immediate  standing  among  its  agencies. 

The  ultimate  aim  of  anch  liliraries  of  collection,  as  I  woulii  nil 
them,  can  rightly  be  nothing  leas  than  univeranlily,  either  ascv 
tended  to  the  wholeness  of  nil  attainable  literature — which  sam 
few  may  dare  contemplate — or  as  restricted  to  the  wholcoess  of 
some  definable  field  of  collection.  In  either  case,  their  comfit- 
bensive  aim  developea  a  struoture,  bq  orgaDization,  >  nyaton.* 
policv,  which  are  in  harmony  with  itself,  hut  which  are  not  filtwl 
at  all  to  the  definite,  pnrlicular  objects  of  the  library  tliat  i*  f"f 
the  common,  immediate  use  and  etlucation  of  the  people.  Tlii* 
fact  seems  to  me  to  lie  somewhat  disregarded,  and  I  see  a  strong 
tendency  among  us  toward  the  building  up  of  our  popniar  libr«riM 
upon  the  lines  and  in  the  forms  and  loosely  toward  the  aiiii«<rf 
those  great  book-collections  which  ore  propeily  made  for  llie 
seiTice  of  history  and  special  scholarship.  It  is  natural  lh.it  thp>* 
latter  should  exercise  a  kind  of  aristocratic  influence  upon  oiii 
democratic  intentions,  and  we  need  not  feel  suqiriscd,  i>erhap». 
if  we  find  that  our  popular  libraries  are  projected  too  often  upon 
a  plan  which  is  like  a  cross-section  cut  out  of  tlie  libmr\-of  tfw 
Bi'ilish  Museum,  representing  one  dimension  cfirnplfie  and  i>iili 
shorn  in  the  remaining  two.  Hut,  to  mc,  this  appears  to  be  a  mis- 
take of  some  seriousness  and  requiring  to  be  considered.  Tberf 
arc  two  or  three  consefjucncea  to  be  apprehended  from  it  which  1 
would  specially  note. 

First,  there  is  the  danger  that  public  libraries,  which  depend  for 
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their  maintcimDce  upon  the  willing  self- taxation  of  limited  com- 
munities  of  people,  will  be  developed  into  institutions  of  burden- 
some expensiveness,  while,  at  the  same  time,  their  growth  is  so 
much  in  a  direction  above  the  heads  of  the  people,  out  of  the 
range  of  popular  wants,  that  public  interest  in  them  will  be 
weakened  and  the  sense  of  their  claim  to  public  support  will 
give  way  to  fatal  criticisms  and  discontents.  A  library  which 
is  to  be  a  general  collection  of  books  on  any  comprehensive 
scale  is  a  costly  thing,  and  the  costliness  of  it  rises  with  its  growth 
io  a  ratio  that  is  almost  geometric.  It  is  not  only  the  cost  of 
books  that  increases,  as  the  gleaning  of  old  fields  goes  on,  but 
elaboratioDS  of  system  in  dealing  with  them — in  disposing,  mar- 
shalling, organizing  them  for  their  use — become  increasingly  neces- 
sary ;  more  labor  than  is  proportionate  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
mass  of  books  is  involved,  and  the  quality  and  expensivencss  of 
the  labor  required  is  advancing  continually  in  equal  metmure.  In 
the  ultimate  stages  of  its  growth,  we  cannot  easily  associate  the 
idea  of  such  a  librar}*  with  anj*  less  resources  than  those  of  a 
Bation,  or  of  a  considerable  state,  or  of  the  great  corporations  of 
learning  which  accumulate  endowments  for  the  purpose.  It  is 
possible  that  the  spirit  of  a  few  wealth}'  cities  may  be  cultivated 
80  far  as  to  sustain  the  undeitakiug  persevcringly,  and  I  am  strong 
in  the  faith  that  Boston,  for  example,  will  never  become  willing 
to  impair  the  magnificent  proportions  in  which  her  great  public 
librarj'  is  being  reared.  But,  speaking  generall}',  I  should  say 
that  the  maintenance  of  a  library  which  has  no  limit  upon  its  aims 
as  a  collection  of  books  must,  sooner  or  later,  arrive  at  a  cost 
which  civic  treasuries  and  civic  populations  cannot  be  expected  to 
bear.  How  far  toward  that  point  such  libraries  may  be  carried 
without  overgrowing  the  interest  and  exhausting  the  liberality  of 
the  general  public,  it  cannot  be  wise  to  ascertain  very  exacth*  by 
many  experiments.  The  reaction  sure  to  follow  any  wide-spread 
revolt  of  popular  feeling  against  real  or  fancied  extravagances  in 
the  public  library  policy,  now  so  favored  in  many  parts  of  this 
couiitr^'and  England,  could  not  fail  to  be  unfortunate.  It  may  be 
foolish  to  anticipate  such  revolts  ;  but  I  find  it  impossible,  for  my 
own  part,  not  to  distrust  the  large  indefiuiteucss  of  the  plan  on 
which  free  popular  libraries  are  being  rather  commonly  projected 
and  built  up,  and  not  to  be  apprehensive  of  the  outcome  from  it. 
Another  result,  in  which  the  same  fundamental  error  looks  mis- 
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cliievous  to  Die,  is  the  attitude  of  irreBponsibility  iu  public  lihrarici 
wliich  it  t«D(ls  to  produce.  Irresponsibility,  I  menu,  as  regarfa 
the  nature,  use.  and  influence  of  the  literature  brought  together  In 
tbom.  Some  feeling  of  irresponsibility  in  thnt  respect  fo!lo»» 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  from  the  view  of  Uicse  librariM 
which  1  am  making  bold  to  criticise.  A  library  Hint  ix  [o  tw  what 
I  have  called  a  library  of  collection — a  store,  a  rpiiository,  a  wfe 
treasury  of  books,  for  any  use  and  all  the  uses  to  which  book*,  m 
the  records,  confessions,  and  exhibitions  of  huiuanity,  nuij  bo  put 
— has  no  responsibility  for  its  contents ;  and  when  from  saA 
libraries,  which  are  the  elder  and  traditional  type,  we  caiTV  orer 
to  the  popular  libraries  of  the  present  day  the  ideas  of  functioo 
and  structure  that  we  iucllne  to  carry,  there  is  sure  to  be  importnl 
more  or  less  of  confused  notions  on  this  subject  of  responsibility- 
Therein  lies,  I  suspect,  the  most  imi>ortiint  of  all  reasons  for  fixlog 
a  radical  and  definite  distinction  between  liljrories  of  these  t«o 
classes.  The  single  simple  function  of  the  one  class  iii  colltdiaH 
and  preservation,  which  is  a  function  purely  passive.  Hut  tb» 
very  different  function  of  the  other  class  of  libraries  is  diffutioit, 
whicli  is  a  fiiuction  of  activity  and  responeibilily.  The  prime  por» 
pose  of  their  institution  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  greatest  pOM- 
hie  number  of  people  the  profitable  influences  that  are  fuuod  il 
books.  They  are  restricted  b3- that  object  to  no  narrow  rango  of 
literature.  It  takes  in  all  that  can  lje  tributary  to  all  that  ia  eswl- 
lent  in  faculty  and  character.  It  embraces  the  wholesome  litCTt- 
ture  of  imagination  and  emotion,  no  less  than  the  literature  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought.  The  graces  and  harmonies  of  educa- 
tion, and  tlie  sweetenings  and  colorings  of  life,  are  compreheuded 
equally  with  the  ethics  and  the  practical  powers.  There  is  no 
narrowness  in  the  range,  as  I  have  eaid ;  but  it  has  a  well-mBrted 
bound.  It  is  bounded  by  all  the  lines  in  literature  which  separate 
purity  from  grossness,  art  from  rubbish,  good  from  bad.  It  is  n 
bounded  by  its  purpose,  which  I  think  I  have  stated  with  precisitn 
when  I  say  that  the  sole  reason  for  the  existence  of  a  popular 
library  is  in  the  endeavor  made  through  it  to  bring  to  bear  upoD 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  the  profitable  influences 
that  arc  in  books.  It  has  no  ci^cuae  for  being  except  that ;  and 
it  had  no  excuse  for  being  if  it  cannot  discriminate  with  some  suc- 
cess between  the  profitable  and  the  unprofitable  quality  of  boots, 
and  between  their  histoiical  and  their  educational  worth. 
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Of  course  this  involves  a  selective  criticism,  or  a  cecsorship  of 
books,  if  one  chooses  to  call  it  so,  in  the  government  of  popular 
libraries;  but  what  then?  Is  not  the  same  kind  of  selective  crit- 
icism—  the  same  kind  of  discriminative  judgment  —  the  same 
censorial  assumption — involved  in  all  public  ser^'ices,  from  legis- 
lation down  ?  To  what  public  institution  will  it  be  denied  ?  If  a 
gallery  of  art  is  founded,  for  the  finer  teaching  of  the  ejes  of  the 
people,  and  for  kindling  the  light  of  the  love  of  beauty  in  their 
souls,  docs  any  one  claim  place  in  it  for  the  pictorial  advertise- 
ments of  the  circus,  or  for  the  cuts  of  the  Police  Gazette^  or  for 
the  popular  sculpture  of  the  cemeteries,  on  the  ground  that  there 
is  a  public  which  finds  pleasure  in  them?  Yet  something  com- 
parable with  that  demand  is  found  in  the  quite  common  expecta- 
tion that  public  libraries  shall  descend  to  certain  levels  of  popular 
taste  in  literature  which  all  cultivated  taste  condemns.  It  is 
naturally  enough  assumed  that  somewhere  in  the  control  of  a  pub- 
lic art-collection  there  shall  be  an  instructed  criticism  at  work,  to 
distinguish,  with  what  care  and  capability  it  can,  the  true  produc- 
tions of  art  fVom  its  vulgar  counterfeits,  and  to  set  up  certain 
standards  of  taste,  which  it  is  desirable  to  have  urged  upon  the 
public  for  common  recognition.  It  is  only  on  that  assumption  that 
the  usefulness  of  a  South  Kensington  Museum,  for  example,  is 
conceivable.  Now,  wherein  are  the  considerations  which  bear 
upon  the  popularizing  of  literature  and  the  teaching  of  books,  by 
means  of  public  libraries,  diflferent  from  those  which  bear  upon  the 
popularizing  of  art  by  public  museums  of  painting,  sculpture,  or 
design?  If  they  differ  at  all,  it  is  by  reason  of  the  greater  power 
and  greater  importance  of  the  educating  influence  that  is  in  books. 

I  am  not  thinking  altogether  of  the  question  of  fiction  in  public 
libraries,  which  has  been  so  much  discussed  of  late,  though  that, 
of  course,  takes  the  foremost  place  in  every  view  of  this  subject. 
It  is  a  question  much  discussed ;  but  I  should  like  to  see  the  dis- 
cussion carried  to  broader  grounds  than  have  generally  been  taken 
for  it.  Here  is  a  form  of  literature  tliat  we  have  seen,  almost  in 
our  generation,  rise  from  a  modest  rank  in  the  realm  of  letters  to 
undisputed  ascendancy.  It  has  introduced  a  new  Muse  to  our 
Olympus,  and  has  throned  her  roj-ally  in  the  highest  seat,  where 
the  crown  and  the  sceptre,  the  honors  and  the  powers  of  the  pen, 
arc  alike  given  up  to  her.  For  m}'  part,  I  am  submissive  to  the 
revolution  that  has  brought  us  under  this  new  reign  in  literature  ; 
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I  have  no  iliscoutent  nitli  it.  1  recognize  tlie  modern  Boioonce,  or 
Novel.  ft8  l!ie  true  lieir  and  natural  Buecesaor  at  tLe  Epic  and  tbe 
Drnma,  which  held  anciently,  in  their  liirii,  the  regal  place  in  lilcro- 
ture.  I  look  upon  it  as  representing  no  niero  literary  fashiou  of 
the  day,  but  distinctly  a  development  in  literai-y  art,  —  tbe  p)a»tir 
'  shaping  by  organic  growth,  of  a  new,  perfected  form  of  epic  aud 
<1i-arnatic  expression  moulded  in  one ;  fitting  itself  to  new  wiO' 
ditions  of  general  cnlttire,  w'ith  mora  versatile  espsbilitit^  asil 
powers.  It  is  not  nlone  approved  by  the  a.iffrages  of  the  multitnde. 
it  is  preferred  by  tbebnrdsand  "  makers"  themselves.  Klureand 
more  we  can  sec  that  the  dramatic  genius  of  the  age  luriis  Itiviuf^ly 
to  Uiis  new  form  of  ait  and  expends  itself  upon  it.  If  Sbnkcsi>ctiT« 
were  living  iu  these  dajs,  I  doubt  not,  we  should  have  moi-c  novel* 
fiotn  hia  pen  than  pinya. 

At  oil  events  the  chief  power  in  literature  for  cur  geueralhw 
belongs  to  the  novel,  and  if  nc  will  broadly  lecognizc  and  ileil 
with  it  in  that  view,  tlierc  is  nothing  lamentable  in  the  fact.  Ltt 
us  freely  concede  to  it  the  great  domain  it  has  won  for  itself  on 
tlie  art-aide  of  literature,  and  pay  to  it  the  respect  we  give  to  all 
ai't — no  less,  no  more.  We  can  hardly  claim  to  have  done  Uis( 
yet.  There  is  something  half  disdainful,  half  shamed  and  niwli*- 
gtitic,  in  the  very  homage  conceded  to  tliis  new-comer  among  tbe 
muses.  Her  devotees  do  not  seem  to  lie  quite  assnivd  of  tier 
Olympian  repulability,  and  find,  perhaps,  a  little  pleasure  in  tbe 
suspicion  that  slie  and  Folly  are  near  kin.  So  we  all  continue  tu 
speak  of  the  i-calm  of  "  light  literature  "  —  as  though  tbe  literatuie 
that  is  weighted  with  the  fruits  of  the  genius  of  George  ICIiot, 
Thnckeiay,  Hawthorne,  Scott,  Dc  Foe,  con  Justly  be  called 
"  light."  The  h'tfliliiess  which  it  has  is  the  lightness  of  the  spirit 
of  art  —  the  lightness  which  ait  takes  from  the  np-bcariug  wings 
on  nliich  it  is  e.\alte<l,  and  wlieieby  it  lias  the  power  to  transport 
us  high  and  far  and  make  us  travellers  beyond  the  swimming  of 
ships  or  the  rolling  of  wheels. 

Whatever  it  may  be  that  acts  on  men  with  that  kind  of  |>o«cr, 
is  a  fiK'tor  in  ednealion  as  impoi'tant  as  science  or  history.  It  is 
like  the  wine  and  swcelnuss  of  tlie  fluids  which  are  the  wholesoiuc 
peptic  trillcs  of  our  bodily  food,  and  it  contriliutes  quite  as  inucb 
as  llie  strong  meats  of  learning  lo  a  vigoious  and  symmetrical 
growll)  of  liumaii  character.  In  the  novel,  thcsG  potencies  of  art 
arc  universalized  more  than   in  any  preceding  form;  it  brings  a 
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larger  mass  of  mankind  within  their  range,  to  be  quickened  in 
spirit  l\v  them,  and  to  be  wrought  upon  b^*  an  inward  leaven  which 
human  beings  are  sodden  without.  As  a  true  product  of  art  in 
literature,  the  novel  seems  to  me  to  be  a  great  instrument  of  edu- 
cation, in  the  large  sense  of  the  word  —  not  for  all  men  and 
women,  perhaps,  but  for  most,  and  especially  for  those  whose 
lives  are  narrow  and  constrained.  There  are  not  many  of  us  wlio 
do  not  owe  to  it  some  reaches  and  happy  vistas  of  the  intellectual 
landscnpe  in  which  we  live,  and  the  compass  of  our  thoughts, 
feelings,  S3'mpathie8,  tolerances,  would  shrink  sadly  if  the}-  were 
taken  away.  It  is  only  a  little  region  of  actual  things  that  we 
can  include  in  our  personal  horizons  —  a  few  individual  people,  a 
few  communities,  a  few  groups  and  growths  of  societ\*,  a  few 
places,  a  few  situations  and  arrangements  of  circumstance,  a  few 
movements  of  events,  that  we  can  know  and  be  familiar  with  by 
any  intimacy  and  experience  of  our  own.  But  how  easily  our 
neighborhoods  and  acquaintances  are  multiplied  for  us  by  the  hos- 
pitable genius  of  the  novelist !  To  be  put  in  companionship  with 
Caleb  Garth  and  Adam  Bede,  with  Col.  Newcombe  and  Henry 
Esmond  ;  to  meet  Mrs.  Poyser  and  Mr.  Weller ;  to  visit  in  Barset- 
shire  with  Mr.  Trollope,  and  loiter  through  Alsace  with  the  Messrs. 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian  ;  to  look  on  Saxon  England  with  the  im- 
agination of  Kingsley,  on  Eightcenth-Centur}-  England  with  the 
sympathetic  understanding  of  Thackerav,  on  Puritan  Massachu- 
setts  with  the  clain'oyan^e  of  Hawthorne  —  how  large  and  many- 
sided  a  life  must  be  to  embrace  in  its  actualities  so  much  of  a 
ripening  education  as  this  ! 

But,  if  there  is  no  other  form  in  which  the  broadening  influences 
of  art  can  be  exercised  more  powerfully  than  in  the  novel,  there  is 
no  other  form  that  lends  itself  to  base  counterfcitingr  so  casilv. 
And  the  vulgar  product  is  vulgar  be\*ond  comparison  with  any 
other.  JMore  than  vulgar ;  for  the  travesty  of  life  which  these 
romances  of  book-smithing  exhibit,  is  mischievous  in  its  whole 
effect.  Every  feeling  thai  they  act  upon,  every  sentiment  that 
the}'  stimulate,  ever}-  idea  that  they  produce,  is  infected  with  the 
falsity  that  is  in  them.  Neither  virtue  nor  piety  in  the  intention 
with  which  they  are  composed  can  better  very  much  the  evil  influ- 
ence they  exert ;  for,  though  they  may  be  clean  of  all  other  vice, 
there  is  licentiousness  in  their  misrepresentations  and  depravity*  in 
their  untruth.     I   sec  nothing,  for  my  own  part,  but  malarial  un- 
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KhulesomoDcas,  brcerling  moral  (lietcmpers  and  intvllcctiiiil  debi'itj'. 
in  tlie  trash  of  fict.iou  wllli  nhich  the  world  la  being  fioaleili 
whether  it  emanates  from  t'lc  "  Satanic  "  or  th«  Siimlny- school 
jiresa.  I  know  of  nothing  among  tlio  luischiefs  of  ihc  linj-  that 
calla  for  moi'e  resistance,  and  I  cnu  diecovei'  no  iigpnc\'  to  I*  em- 
ployed in  resisting  it  more  effectively  or  more  resiwiisiitly  than  (he 
pull  lie  lilirarj-. 

But,  practically,  the  lilirarics  are  ranking  tlint  rcaiBtniive  very 
slightly.  I  do  not  know  that  their  right  to  exercise  upon  lilcniture 
tlio  criticism  which  diseriuii nates  nit  fVom  nibliish  is  rormally  i<i*> 
claimed  or  foimally  denied  ;  but  it  seems  to  stand  in  doubt  and  to 
be  exercised  with  hesitation,  if  .it  all.  Perhaps  the  crilU-iiim  de- 
manded in  this  case  is  not  clearly  distinguished  fnim  tho  pivsiiuiln^ 
and  very  different  censorship  that  would  inspect  opinions  ami 
undertake  to  judge  for  the  public  between  tnic  and  false  teaeliin^c 
in  religion,  or  politics,  or  social  economy.  But  the  two  have  no 
principle  in  common.  They  differ  pi-eeisely  ns  the  insolence  of 
sninptiiary  laws  diffei-s  from  the  sound  reason nbleneas  of  law«  fot 
the  suppression  of  counterfeits  and  the  preventing  of  adulters 
lions.  If  there  could  bo  an  inatilutiou  fur  the  purveying  of  foofl, 
or  drugs,  or  any  kind  of  ra.iterial  provision,  wliich  should  stawl 
in  tbe  same  I'elation  to  the  public  lliat  the  public  library  snsiaius 
in  the  piin-eyance  of  lilcrntnLp,  vre  would  certainly  deny  il^  rii;!it 
to  a  jurisdiction  over  the  demands  of  the  people  as  regards  the 
kinds  and  varieties  of  commodities  to  be  Biip|ilied  ;  but,  just  as 
cei-tainly,  we  should  hold  it  responsible  for  the  qtialilt/  of  tbe 
things  which  it  bad  been  instituted  to  provide.  We  slionld  rcasou- 
aldy  require  the  institution  to  bo  so  oi-gantzed  as  to  embrace  with- 
in its  management  the  capability  to  distinguish  competent  from 
incompetent  work,  and  imitations  from  genuine  products.  That 
is  precisely  the  hind  of  discrimination  which  I  thiuk  should  be 
exercised  in  public  libraries  with  respect  to  this  romance  literature, 
which  is  worth  so  much  as  a  pioduct  of  literary  ait.  and  is  so 
worthless  if  the  toucti:,>s  of  art  arc  wanting  in  it.  Tbe  question 
concerning  it  is  almost  purely  a  (juestiou  of  quality.  Where  a 
subtler  question  arises  —  a  debatable  question  of  taste,  within  the 
range  of  uncertain  canons  in  which  questions  of  taste  are  open  — 
I  would  not  ask  to  have  it  arbitrated  in  a  public  library.  But  the 
great  mass  of  the  trash  of  fiction  is  not  touched  by  such  questions. 
The  discernment  of  its  worthlessness  depends  on  nothing  but  some 
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little  familiar  acquaintance  witli  good  literature,  and  on  the  sense 
of  quality  which  that  acquaintance  will  develop.  There  is  a  con- 
sensus of  judgment  against  it  among  all  men  and  women  who 
possess  enough  exi:ericnce  of  literature  to  qualifj*  them  for  any 
criticism.  If  public  libraiies  should  do  no  more  than  administer 
those  common  verdicts  of  the  literary  world  which  are  of  indis- 
putable authority  and  weight,  they  would  sweep  a  mountain  of 
rubbish  from  their  shelves ;  they  would  command  from  the  public 
at  large  a  hearing  for  criticism  which  never  can  be  otherwise 
secuix'd,  and  they  would  be  exercising  in  a  most  important  particu- 
lar the  rcs[K)nsibility  which  belongs  to  them  as  educational  institu- 
tions. 

I  am  not  saying  that  our  public  libraries  do  nothing  in  this 
direction,  for  I  know  that  some  are  moving  in  the  way  proposed ; 
but  there  seems  to  be  much  hesitancy  in  the  movement  and  a  want 
of  positive  princii)lcs  to  govern  it.  The  safe  rule  under  which  I 
should  like  to  see  them  placed,  in  the  matter  of  their  dealing  with 
the  flood  of  romance  literature,  is  the  rule  of  conservatism — of 
slowness  —  of  waiting  for  the  judgments  and  verdicts  bj*  which 
literary  work  is  proved.  They  are  not  speculators  in  the  book 
market ;  their  interest  in  literature  is  not  a  commercial  one,  like 
Mudie's  ;  the}-  are  instituted  for  a  missionary  purpose,  and  their 
business,  as  I  have  said,  is  to  bring  to  bear  upon  the  greatest 
number  of  people  the  profitable  influences  that  are  in  books.  Why 
should  they  be  in  haste  to  catch  up  the  novelties  of  the  romance 
press,  like  merchants  eager  for  custom?  Why  should  they  not 
keep  all  this  doubtful  literature  waiting  at  their  doors  until  it  has 
been  weighed  and  pronounced  ui)ou,  not  by  the  public  opinion  of 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry,  and  the  school-girls,  and  the  idle  and  the 
raw-minded  mobs  of.  readers,  but  by  the  instructed  public  opinion 

which  is  the  court  of  last  resort  for  all  books,  and  which  deter- 
mines the  ultimate  fate  of  all. 

I  have  not  touched  the  question  of  morals  as  affecting  this  litera- 
ture,, because  that  is  substantially'  included  in  the  question  of 
literary*  qnaliiy.  In  America  and  England  (I  say  nothing  of  other 
countries)  the  literary  taste  which  prevails  and  has  authority  is 
moral  enough,  because  healtln'  enough,  to  be  fairly  trusted  with 
the  whole  adjudication.  I  know  of  no  vicious  or  unwholesome 
novel,  poem,  play,  or  other  imaginative  work  belonging  to  con- 
temporary literature,  that  has  gained  a  literary  standing  in  the 
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Kiiglish-speakiiig  world  siiHicient  to  commcud  it  to  a  public  Ulirwy, 
if  nothing  but  tlie  view  taken  cf  it  fi-oin  literary  Stoiid-poinis  is 
coueidcrcd.  Gcuei'ally,  I  think,  among  the  Teutouir  races,  llie 
couception  of  art  is  essentiallj' a  morn  I  conception  —  the  concep- 
tion of  a  fundamental  purity  —  and  tiie  uioro  highly  the  nrt-ccDM 
lit  these  people  is  cuttiintwl,  the  more  clear-sighted  it  become*  3« 
to  the  falsity  in  art  of  all  moral  Tubity.  And  so  I  ahould  feel  Mfc 
in  making  it  the  nilc  for  public  liliraries  oi'  llie  [Ktpulnr  diwi.  Id 
tlieir  dealing  wiih  all  contemporary  books  which  belong  to  thtt  ail- 
Bide  of  literatni-e,  that  thej'  should  freely  admit  whatever  wine  a 
good  standing  in  the  lilci-ary  public  opinion  of  the  time,  and  tlul 
the}'  should  admit  nothing  until  Ihat  standing  i.s  nsdured  to  It. 

There  is  a  large  body  of  older  lileralure  nhicti  reqtiirMs  »on» 
different  rule.  It  tomes  to  its  frnm  coarse  or  corrupted  p«TicHl»  of 
the  past,  when  t!ie  ethics  of  literary  art  were  sliglitiy  pcrceriw!. 
little  fell.  In  sonic  of  it  tiiei-e  are  all  the  admirable  qualities  llitt 
imnginutivc  lltcrnture,  produced  tvilhunt  moral  seusitivcness.  ciii 
have.  Il  is  vigorous,  brilliant,  graceful.  It  gatneil  in  itn  own  (bv 
a  literary  standing  which  it  could  not  win  in  onn ;  but  wc  are  tlia- 
)>08ed,  and  perhaps  rightly  enough,  to  let  il  stand  at  the  origiosl 
rating.  Ilisloricalty,  as  representative  literature,  it  lias  great  im- 
portnucc  and  iutenut  to  those  who  will  use  it  1&  that  character,  u 
stttdenta  of  literature  and  liietory  in  the  I  borough -going  seotr. 
Ibit  I  ficc  no  good  pnipcsc  that  it  can  sen'c  in  popular  lihrarica 
and  no  reason  for  its  having  place  in  them.  The  drama  of  ibe 
licsloration,  a  great  [.art  of  the  more  famous  novels  of  the  eigli- 
Ictnlh  century,  with  much  of  the  older  romance,  are  e.samplesot 
what  I  mean.  How  many  of  our  larger  popular  libraries  are 
without  these,  and  on  wliat  reasonable  ground  is  ncquninlance 
with  them  populari^ted  at  the  present  day? 

or  the  kindred  literature  from  other  languages  that  has  bwo 
imported  into  the  Ki>glish  by  translation,  I  can  onlj'  ask  the  saroe 
question  with  more  emphasis. 

I  am  already  at  the  end  of  the  time  which  my  paper  should  fill 
in  the  discussions  of  this  meeting,  and  wh.it  ranges  of  liierature 
arc  left.  In  which  nothing  I  have  said  will  offer  a  hint  of  the  boimds 
that  I  am  asking  to  have  set  for  our  popuhir  libraries  !  But  I  will 
not  excuse  myself  dishonestly  with  the  plea  that  time  fails  me  for 
working  the  problem  out.  Huther  let  me  coufcss  with  fninkuess 
that  1  tlo  not  know  where  to  set  the  bounds,  nor  how.     I'erbaps  il 
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is  not  a  practicable  thing  to  do.  And  yet  I  am  sure  the  attempt 
should  be  made  to  mark  out,  in  general  literature,  with  some  iouo:h 
consistency,  the  provinces  of  the  popular  library,  as  distinguished 
from  the  library  of  research  and  histor}*,  or  the  museum  of  books. 
Not,  I  say  again,  to  set  narrow  or  parsimonious  limitations  upon 
them.  It  is  no  petty  conception  of  the  popular  library  that  I  have 
formed.  For  popular  uses  I  want  it  as  great  as  it  can  be  made. 
Not  for  uses  of  common  reading  onl}',  but  for  all  uses.  I  should 
have  looked  but  a  little  wav  into  the  influence  of  these  libraries  if 
I  took  account  only  of  the  set  ''reading"  which  they  encourage 
and  supply.  Tliey  have  a  greater  office  than  that.  It  is  to  induce 
among  people  the  habit  of  following  up  the  chance  topics  and  ques- 
tions in  which  their  interest  happens  from  time  to  time  to  be  stirred 
by  casual  hints  and  circumstances.  A  school  exercise,  a  news- 
paper paragraph,  an  allusion  from  the  pulpit,  a  picture,  a  quota- 
tion, a  play,  will  often  supply  an  impulse  that  tarries  itself  long 
and  far  into  the  intellectual  life  and  growth  of  our  library  students, 
but  which,  without  the  existence  of  the  public  library,  would  come 
to  nothing.  By  making  it  common  and  habitual,  in  some  wide 
circle  of  people,  to  say  on  such  occasions,  *'  I  wiil  go  to  the  library 
and  pursue  this  matter,"  or  "  put  this  statement  to  the  proof,"  or 
*' learn  more  of  these  writings"  or  "of  this  man"  —  bj' making 
that  habitual  and  common,  I  say,  the  public  library  brings  into 
action  more  potent  energies  of  education  than  can  be  organized  in 
any  college  or  school.  And  so,  for  its  greatest  efficienc}',  it  needs 
to  bo  largely,  liberall}'  equipped  with  resources  for  every  kind  of 
common  investigation  —  for  every  kind  of  investigation,  I  mean, 
that  is  not  elaborated  in  professional  stud}',  or  special  scientific 
research,  or  minute  erudition.  For  all  such  special  quests  and 
profounder  pursuits  of  learning  I  do  not  think  that  the  i)opular 
library  should  undertake  the  providing  of  books,  unless  in  circum- 
stances that  are  exceptional.  Because  all  the  resources  that  it  can 
command  will  seldom  be  too  great  for  employment  in  its  own  great 
office,  which  is  to  po/)M/ar/2;e  the  profitable  influence  of  books. 
Before  everything  else,  it  should  have  these  two  aims :  First,  to 
be  abounding  in  its  supi)ly  of  good  literature  within  the  range  of 
popular  use.  Second,  to  be  perfect  in  arrangements  for  the  exhib- 
iting of  its  stores  and  making  them  accessible,  and  to  be  fertile 
and  persistent  in  devices  fcr  winning  students  and  for  helping  them 
with  all  encouraging  aids.     If  the  library  is  stinted  anywhere,  let 
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it  not  be  in  the  better  books  Tor  which  there  is  most  of  a  popular 
call,  lly  all  means,  let  the  public  call  for  what  is  good  be  met, 
freely,  fullj',  tibonnclingly,  na  I  have  said,  whatever  eUe  may  suffer 
neglect.  Better  fifty  coi)iea  of  one  book  that  «ill  get  so  mwiji 
readers,  than  fifty  copies  of  raiicins  books  which  fa\i  will  luc. 
Kolhiug  discourses  the  resort  to  public  libruries  so  much  its  Hk.- 
expeiiecice  of  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  commoner  books  that  an; 
moat  in  demand,  and,  liberal  as  many  libraries  are  in  tuultiplying 
their  purchases  of  such  books,  I  doubt  if  any  among  them  nre  u 
lilieral  in  that  direction  as  they  might  wisely  be.  I  am  dispuwd 
to  believe  that  a  [wpntar  library  should  es|>eud  its  means  very 
grudgingly  upon  aoy  wider  acquisitions  until  it  has  so  mulUiilinl 
upon  its  shelves  the  few  best  books  which  are  most  in  favor  wili 
general  renders  that  it  will  seldom  disapijo'ut  a  call  for  one  of 
them.  I  pnt  that  forward  as  the  first  claim  upon  its  funds;  ukI 
next  to  that  I  put  the  employiucut  of  adequate  methods  for  cshib- 
iting  and  advertising  its  books  and  their  contents  and  eliaraeler  lo 
the  public.  Claasificalion,  annotation,  analysis,  iu  calalogui^s  sod 
bulletins,  with  indexes,  reference  lists,  helpful  hand-books  aod 
Ihibliographical  guides  —  these  are  objects  of  e^fpenditure  more  !»■ 
t>oi'tant  than  the  gatltcring  of  numerous  books.  A  small,  well* 
chosen  librai^,  in  systematic  order,  opening  ever]'  arcuue  to  iU 
contents  that  can  be  cleared  and  lighted  up  by  judicious  labor. 
iusplriug,  le.idiug,  and  holjiing  its  etuilions  readers  by  ail  tli« 
metliods  which  the  earnest  library  workers  of  this  country  nn 
learning  to  employ,  is  a  vastly  more  iiowerful  agent  of  educaUon 
than  the  greatest  collection  can  be  if  the  ambition  to  have  books 
outruns  in  it  the  ambition  to  spread  the  influence  of  its  books. 

It  is  gcnei'ally  the  fact,  I  believe,  that  both  these  ambitions  an 
working  together  in  the  popular  lihraiies  of  this  conntry,  and  that 
they  are  more  iu  conflict  than  it  is  well  they  should  be.  But  tbo 
spirit  of  the  time  and  the  race  is  on  the  side  of  the  wiser  purpose, 
and  it  is  wonderful  to  see  with  what  contagion  of  zeal  the  dtSUsire 
work  of  our  public  libraries  has  been  animated  of  late  years.  Great 
missionaries  have  arisen  among  us  in  the  librarj'  calling,  who  have 
discovered  the  measureless  capabilities  of  the  field  Ib  which  tb«y 
labor,  and  who  arc  leading  and  inspiring  us  all.  It  is  because  I 
honor  so  much  tlie  conscience  that  has  been  awakened  in  the  woA 
of  our  public  libraries,  and  the  jrower  they  are  acquiring  amoi^ 
the  institutions  of  democracy,  that  I  wish  to  see  no  waste  in  their 
energies. 
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III.      THE  RELIGION  OF  INDIA.      THE   BRAHMO   SOMAJ. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  5,  a  special  session  was 
beld  to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Mozoomdar,  of  Calcutta,  on  these 
subjects.    As  reported,  he  spoke  as  follows : 

Ladies  and  Gentlemkn  :  I  have  been  asked  to  speak  to  you 
jn  ^^  Religion  in  India."  It  is  a  large  subject,  and  I  cannot  hope 
bo  do  justice  to  it  in  the  time  at  my  disposal.  When  you  think  of 
Religion  in  India,  you  have  to  think  of  a  great  immeasurable 
historic  past.  A  reform  in  religion  must  be  constructed  out  of  the 
elements  contributed  from  many  sources.  We  have,  first,  Hindu 
society,  Hindu  faith,  Hindu  philosophy.  Then  we  have  the  mono- 
theism of  the  Mohammedan.  Again,  we  have  the  sj'stem  preached 
by  the  unexampled  man,  Buddha.  Then  we  have  the  great  fact  of 
Christianity  around  us.  All  these  religions  form  a  great  square  of 
influences  through  which  Hinduism  has  to  pass. 

What  is  Hinduism  ?  It  is  a  deep  appreciation  and  insight  into 
nature.  You  have  heard  of  the  natural  scenery  of  India,  the 
mountains,  the  rivers,  the  great  forests,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
hermits  and  sages  lived.  Amid  this  scenery,  the  Hindu  gained  an 
insight  into  natural  forces.  He  penetrated  into  the  life  and  soul 
of  the  universe.  When  he  awoke  in  the  mysterious  dawn,  he  saw 
in  the' twilight  the  form  of  a  mysterious  person,  and  he  called  that 
person  God.  When  the  luminary  of  the  day  arose,  the  sun  con- 
veyed to  him  strange  suggestions  of  another  power,  an  eternal 
efTulgence,  which  he  called  God.  When  he  looked  on  the  blue 
skies,  he  invested  them  with  divinity ;  and  thus,  living  in  nature, 
the  Hindu  lives  in  God.  Superficial  observers  have  accused  our 
fathers  of  nature-worship,  of  idolatry.  When  the  sun  was  ad- 
dressed as  Thou,  there  was  a  sun  within  the  sun  that  was  addressed. 
When  the  heaven  was  addressed,  the  prophet  spoke  to  the  Lord  of 
the  heavens.  They  did  not  worship  the  forces  as  such ;  but  as 
representations  of  an  invisible  reality.  Lights  and  shades  and 
flawns  and  births  and  deaths,  all  presented  to  them  a  great  fact 
t>ehind,  a  soul  behind  all  souls,  Brama  himself. 

But  Hinduism  did  not  always  mean  an  a[x>strophe  to  the  forces 

>f  nature.     The  Vedas  formed  the  first  section  of  Hinduism  ;  there 

s  another  sphere.     In  this  a  deep  appeal  is  made  to  the  inward 
14 
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uoteric  forte.  Tbe  gtcftlest  Orieotal  scfaolan  hare  taken  i 
inUrr^t  in  the  aeoaad  dejMTtdient  of  Vedic  kQcIob  tbaa  i 
flnL  Here  joa  find  prorMuiH  ntmucea  oa  the  rdaltoo  e 
•onl  to  Cod.  In  lodix,  wbra  they  eoateiDplsl«d  the  forces  of 
NfttDre.  they  lenmed  to  forget  all  they  mw  and  hemrd,  uhI  in  Ma- 
ture tbey  beheld  a  Mind.  It  waa  a  gnat  nnseen  powo-  speftking 
to  the  power  wltbia.  Tfaey  came  to  bold  that  all  ibe  aniTerae  was 
a  drlnitioD.  "  a  tale  that  b  told  ; "  but  that,  in  this  delosire  dreant- 
lanil  of  Ilu:  nniTerae.  tbe  great  tnth  was  tbe  Soul,  the  noseen 
trantcendenlal  RomI  that  presides  orei  all.  Thej  left  off  the  pfo- 
oeas  of  ontwan]  speaking ;  and  mtml  spoke  to  soal.  in  the  aiKTed 
books.  Yoa  have  here  no  materialism.  Int  a  tnmscendeotal  ins^t 
In  whkfa  tbe  relatiOD  of  God  tu  man  iraa  both  felt  aod  described. 
Tbe  motto  of  tbe  aacrvd  Imoks  was,  "  One  witboat  a  second," 

Latterly,  schools  of  pbilosopby  sprang  from  this  line  of  specala- 
^on,  eolminating  in  the  "Ti^a"  form.  "Yoga"  means  bfcymiag 
onf.  The  '*Toga  "  philosophy  means  itut,  while  man  was  separate 
from  God,  he  was  in  misery,  sin,  and  death ;  but  when  by  disci- 
pliue,  tbe  scat  of  man  became  united  with  God.  that  was  ''  yog^" 
that  was  Ibe  '^atonement"  of  tbe  Hindu  religion.  This  was  ancient 
HiodD  pliilosopby.  Bot  k  it  possible  that  the  great  nation  of 
Hindns.  2rt^.OftO,i)W  in  nom*>er.  cocM  grasp  sach  a  phiIi«opfiy? 
No ;  sod  that  is  not  tbe  only  form  of  Ilindnism.  This  unity  was 
found  too  abstmse.  Tbe  herds  of  mankind  coald  not  climb  op  to 
its  heights.  A  popular  religion  was  needed.  This  was  secured 
through  emotion,  through  sympathy,  through  fancy.  All  these 
were  employed  to  paint  another  picture  for  the  religion  of  the  poor. 

In  another  saaed  book,  Krishna  instructs  a  disciple  in  the 
rational  religion.  This  form  of  Hinduism  includes  the  great 
doctrine  of  Incarnation,  and  the  performance  of  acts  which  draw 
the  imagination  and  affection  of  man.  The  devotees  of  this  form 
of  religion  are  very  tender-hearted,  they  often  burst  into  tears. 
No  religion  can  hope  to  make  any  headway  among  the  Hindus, 
which  does  not  appeal  to  the  tenderness  in  their  hearts. 

Here  you  have  then,  God  in  Nature,  God  in  human  mind,  God 
in  Incarnation. 

The  Brahmins  thought  more  of  the  ceremonies  than  of  the  souls 
of  the  people.  Sakya.mooni  (or  Buddh)  meditated  on  this  condi- 
tion of  things.  He  preached  purity  and  humanity;  he  gained 
disciples ;  he  threatened  destruction  to  Brahminism ;  but  in  time 
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Brahminism  asserted  itself,  and  Buddhism  was  excluded  from 
the  land.  Then  came  Mohammedanism  with  the  Semitic  idea 
of  the  one  God.  But  the  Semitic  idea  of  God  is  unlike  the  Aryan 
conception,  in  essence  and  attributes.  The  Mohammedan  con- 
ceived of  God,  as  a  vast,  mighty  man^  with  fidelity,  truth,  mere}', 
all  that  goes  to  make  up  a  man.  The  Aryan  thought  of  God  as  a 
formless  life,  an  all-pervading  presence,  as  the  eternal,  all-kindling 
consciousness, — all  force,  all  life,  all  phenomena  merged  in  an  incom- 
prehensible Being,  neither  aught  nor  naught,  neither  in  space  nor 
bcA'ond  space.  The  Mohammedan  said  :  "  This  is  no  God  ;  this 
is  Pantheism,"  and  this  foolish  talk  of  Pantheism  has  been  repeated 
down  to  this  time.  When  a  man  worships  the  world  as  God,  when 
he  thinks  himself  God,  he  commits  a  sin  and  a  folly.  But  when  a 
man  thinks  God  to  be  like  man,  attributing  to  God  all  of  man's 
weaknesses,  he  also  commits  a  fatal  blunder. 

All  these  beliefs  come  together  on  Indian  soil ;  and  now  Chris- 
tianity comes  from  the  West,  and  re-appears  in  the  land  of  the 
rising  sun,  bringing  with  it  God,  and  the  Son  of  God,  —  God  and 
bnmanity.  Mellowed  by  the  sunlight  of  many  years,  Christianity 
comes  to  us  and  sets  before  us  new  ideals. 

Such  are  the  resources  out  of  which  religious  reformation  has  to 
be  constructed  in  India.  And  we,  degenerate  men,  find  ourselves 
charged  with  the  work  of  effecting  a  reconstruction.  But  there  is 
a  presiding  Being  that  from  small  beginnings  can  bring  great  things 
to  pass.  In  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  we  have  felt  for  sixty-five  years 
the  hand  of  this  superintending  Providence.  We  feel  that  ideals 
come  crowding  from  the  East  and  from  tlie  West.  Prophets  and 
torch-bearers  invite  us  toward  the  central  light.  We  feel  that  all 
these  resources  need  to  be  reconstructed.  In  1825,  Ram  Mohun 
Roy  translated  the  precepts  of  Jesus ;  he  associated  with  Chris- 
tians and  with  missionaries.  One-half  of  his  nature  was  Christian 
and  one-half  Hindoo.  In  the  worship  which  he  conducted,  when 
the  sacred  precepts  were  read,  the  common  people  were  requested 
to  retire.  Ram  Mohun  Roy  has  been  claimed  by  the  Brahmins,  l)y 
the  Mohammedans  and  by  the  Unitarian  Christians.  Such  was 
the  breadth  of  his  sympathy. 

We  hear  the  great  prophets  and  the  gre^t  singers  as  they  speak 
to  U8.  We  never  held  that  Mohammed  was  an  impostor.  We  do 
not  sifl  the  claims  of  men  of  genius ;  we  welcome  all  alike. 
How  then  do  we  think  of  Christ  ?     Is  he  onh'  one  among  many 
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prophets  and  sniuta?  No;  Christ  stands  unique,  iiaex&mpW, qH' 
approached,  iin  approach  able.  We  never  believed  tliat  He  waiiho 
Almigbty  God;  that,  we  believe,  is  aiiperstition ;  we  believe  Ihtt 
he  brought  dlviuity  down  to  the  earth. 

We  mean  to  combine  all  of  these  lights,  to  bring  all  unto  i 
gloriouB  synthesis.  Your  scholars  study  comparative  reUgioD,uid 
And  in  everj'  religion  something  worthy  of  admiratiun.  And  nhit 
you  do,  we  do  also,  iu  our  owii  muutier. 

If  mankind  is  to  be  united  once  more,  if  the  kingdotn  of  God  ii 
to  come,  the  fragments  of  truth  muat  be  gathered  from  all  natiom 
and  religions,  and  when  each  prophet  shall  have  his  due.  som* 
hope  there  is  for  the  great  brotherhood  in  which  all  shall  be  aniud. 
and  God  shall  be  our  Fatlier.  Iq  former  times,  the  names  of  tbe 
prophets  have  beeu  battle-cries.  If  men  were  to  have  their  waj, 
should  we  not  see  men  once  more  killing  each  other  in  the  nsme  irf 
the  merciful  Father? 

The  great  object  of  the  Brahmo  Somaj  is  by  prayer  and  hoIiM 
to  add  truth  to  truth.  As  many  oceans  flow  into  one,  and  as  n 
atmospheres  mingle  in  the  pure  heaven,  —  as  the  sun  goes  fiB| 
the  East  to  the  West  and  returns  fiom  the  West  to  the  [ 
thus  shall  glorr  lie  unto  God.  good-will  to  men  and  peace  b 
earth.     Such  is  the  hope  of  the  Brahmo  Soma]  of  India. 
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IV.  NEW  METHODS  OF  STUDY  IN  HISTORY. 

BT  HERBERT   B.    ADAMS,    PH.    D. 

(Read  September  4,  1883.) 

The  methods  of  historical  study  which  are  to  be  described  in 
this  pa|>er  may  be  specified  as  the  Topical  method,  the  Compara- 
tive method,  the  Cooperative  method,  and  the  Seminary  or  Labora- 
tory method. 

1.  The  Topical  Method. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  introductioa  of  biology  to  a  class  in  an 
American  college  by  a  young  professor,  who,  when  asked  by  the 
college  president  if  he  did  not  intend  to  begin  his  diss- work  with 
a  study  of  great  principles,  replied  "  No,  we  shall  begin  with  a 
bushel  of  clams."  If  there  is  anj' guiding  principle  in  the  study  of 
historical  as  well  as  of  natural  science,  it  is  ^^  The  way  to  that 
which  is  general  is  through  that  which  is  special."  For  beginners 
in  history  concrete  facts  are  quite  as  essential  as  clams  or  earth- 
worms for  beginners  in  biology.  It  makes  little  difference  with 
what  class  of  facts  the  student  begins,  provided  they  are  not 
too  complex  for  easy  apprehension.  A  child  may  find  historical 
culture  in  Bible  stones,  in  Aryan  mythology,  in  the  Arabian 
Nights,  in  the  legends  of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  Boy's  Froissart, 
or  in  the  travels  and  adventures  of  Captain  John  Smith.  Children 
of  a  larger  growth  may  find  as  much  profit  in  studying  incidents 
of  ancient  as  incidents  of  modern  history.  As  far  as  mere  culture 
is  concerned,  old  Rome  may  be  as  suggestive  as  modem  England. 
Ancient  Egjpt  has  its  parallel  in  modern  China.  Democracy  in 
Europe  is  fully  as  interesting  as  democracy  in  America.  The  point 
is  that  universal  history  may  be  approached  in  a  great  variety  of 
special  ways,  any  one  of  which  ma3'  be  as  good  as  another.  They 
are  like  the  Brahminical  philosopher's  idea  of  different  religious 
revelations,  —  gates  leading  into  the  same  citj'.  All  roads  lead  to 
Rome,  and  all  roads  lead  to  history. 

But  while  this  general  truth  remains,  that  a  student  may 
approach  history  fix)m  any  standpoint  he  may  choose  to  take, 
whether  in  the  ancient  or  in  the  modern  world,  at  the  beginning 
or  at  the  end  of  historic  tim?,  it  also  remains  true  that  there  is  a 
certain  practical  advantage  in  beginning  historical  study  with  liiat 
which  is  nearest  and  most  familiar.     A  man's  own  family,  com- 
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munity,  country,  and  race  are  the  moBt  natural  objects  of  histwif*! 
interest,  because  maa  is  born  iuto  such  associations  aod  becniw 
an  liistorical  knowledge  of  them  will  always  be  the  most  valuihlt 
form  of  historical  culture,  for  these  snbjecta  most  coDcern  outomi 
life,  onr  past,  present,  and  future.  In  history,  as  in  biologj,  livt 
specimens  are  usually  better  than  dead  ones.  As  a  live  dog  it 
better  than  a  dead  lion,  so  historical  subjects  which  possess  ritilli; 
or  continuity  of  interest  ft-oai  age  to  age,  are  the  fittest  for  histiiri- 
cal  study.  Some  cbnracters  and  sceiies  of  history  are  of  fresh  nod 
perennial  interest  although  belonging  to  ages  now  rcmole.  Otluc 
topics  seem  to  have  no  enduring  life,  aud.  like  dead  specimen»  of 
zodlogy,  are  relegated  to  antiquarian  museums.  Life  is  of  snpreiuf 
Interest  to  history,  as  it  is  to  biology ;  hence  those  nations  vu\ 
men  that  have  made  the  present  what  it  is  will  always  be  the  bwt 
topics  for  historical  stady. 

Tlie  field  of  history  is  so  vast,  it  is  cumbered  witli  bo  m»aj 
rnins  and  dead  men's  bones,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  rmgf 
over  the  whole  tract,  and  to  identify  all  the  past.  There  are  lOiK 
things  which  interest  us  and  some  which  do  not.  It  is  brtUf 
to  rescue  a  few  topics  of  living  interest  than  to  wast«  time  wl 
strength  upon  a  dead  past  which  buries  itself.  Accordingly,  ia 
teaching  or  studying  any  given  section  of  fatslory,  whether  hiwdi 
or  modern.  American  or  Assyrian.  English  or  Egyptian.  Gfruun 
or  Gret'k.  Russian  or  Homnn,  it  wonld  be  well  for  the  U-aeh.T  « 
student  to  hold  to  living  issues,  to  topics  of  surviving  or  of  iRsliiig 
interest.  It  ia  not  worth  while,  for  example,  for  most  student*  10 
learn  all  the  names  of  Assyrian  and  Egyptian  kings,  and  boo  loaf 
each  dynasty  reigned.  On  the  other  hand,  enduring  geographirt! 
facts  which  have  supported  kingdoms  in  Mesopotamia  and  ia  ttw 
Kile  valley  during  all  ages  of  the  world,  are  of  lasting  sigoificuic«. 
The  ngriculture,  industries,  art.  science,  literature,  religion  u<l 
social  culture  of  these  countries  will  always  be  of  interest  to  kmI 
minds,  for  these  things  have  entered  into  the  life  of  tlie  race.  Tlw 
ways  and  means  by  which  modern  science  began  to  flud  out  the** 
early  civilizations  is  almost  as  interesting  as  the  facts  that  m* 
discovered.  A  knowledge  of  the  modern  literature  conwrniii 
ancient  Egypt  or  Assyria  is  perhaps  of  even  more  value  to  stadenU 
than  a  general  knowledge  of  Egyptian  chronology. 

I  should  he  inclined  to  recommend,  iu  beginning  the  stiiiiy^ 
history  by  any  special  method  of  approach,  like  the  histw?  of 
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America  or  the  history  of  Eg3*pt,  that  teacher  and  class  begin  work 
upon  the  geography  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Nile  valley. 
The  pupil  should  be  refeiTed  to  his  atlas,  and  the  teacher  should 
show  his  pupil  how  to  draw  an  outline  map  of  the  country  under 
consideration,  how  to  lecture  in  an  off-hand  way,  upon  the  coast- 
line, mountain-ranges,  river-valleys,  climate,  and  other  physical 
characteristics  of  the  land ;  in  short,  the  enduring  natural  influences 
which  would  affect  the  people  inhabiting  this  chosen  land.  Show 
him  where  they  would  settle  if  they  followed  the  guidance  of  geog- 
raphy and  climate.  Such  a  topic  as  physical  geography,  thus 
viewed  in  its  specific  application  to  a  given  country,  might  profit- 
ably occupy  several  class  exercises.  Then,  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration of  the  lay  of  the  land,  comes  naturally  the  topic  of  the 
people,  the  first  inhabitants.  Were  they  aborigines,  if  not,  where 
did  they  come  fh)m  as  colonists  ?  This  question  of  the  origin  and 
connection  of  races,  even  if  cursorily  treated,  introduces  a  class  at 
once  to  one  of  the  greatest  topics  in  universal  history,  namely, 
ethnology.  Whether  viewed  in  ancient  or  modern  ways,  the  sub- 
ject of  the  origin  and  dispersion  of  races  must  alwaj's  remain  one 
of  the  most  fruitful  and  instructive  themes. 

After  the  topics  of  a  chosen  land  and  of  a  chosen  people,  should 
eome  the  subject  of  the  sources  of  that  people's  history.  What 
memorials  of  themselves  have  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  America 
or  of  Egypt  left  behind  them  ?  Here  is  an  opportunity,  whether  in 
the  case  of  ancient  America  or  of  ancient  Egypt,*  for  considering 
the  subject  of  the  Stone  Age,  the  first  relics  of  human  industry  and 
of  the  oldest  monuments  of  our  race.  Whether  the  illustration  be 
Indian  arrow  heads  or  sharp  Ethiopian  stones,  the  mounds  of  the 
Great  West  or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  a  class  of  bright  students 
will  easily  become  interested,  if  not  enthusiastic,  provided  the 
Blightest  care  is  taken  to  present  them  with  illustrative  material  in 
the  shape  of  Stone  Age  relics,  real  or  pictorial.  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphics and  Indian  picture  writing  would  serve  the  same  great 
purpose  of  explaining  the  origin  of  alphabets  and  literatures.  The 
special  and  the  concrete  are  thus  transformed  into  the  universal 
and  the  philosophic,  and  that  too  in  the  mind  of  a  child.     Univer- 

♦  The  idea  of  Brugsch  that  **  Egypt  throws  scorn  upon  the  assumed  periods 
of  the  three  ages  of  stone,  of  hronze,  and  of  iron,"  finds  striking  refutation 
in  Prof.  Henry  W.  Hayne's  "Discovery  of  Palaeolithic  Implements  in  Upper 
Egypt. '*    Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Science,  vol.  x. 
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aalta  in  rebus.  A  picture  of  the  Rosetta  Stone  or  a  story  of  Inditn 
mytbe  brings  diGTcieiit  languages  and  religious  into  some  kin^ot 
GOoi-diuutioD,  and  even  in  tlie  study  of  a  single  people  the  hiBtoiy 
of  the  world  begins  to  be  the  history  of  our  common  hnuanity. 
The  religious  ideas,  the  maoDers  and  customs  of  both  Indians  and 
Egyptians  are  among  the  xGiy  beat  sources  of  universal  liistorj, 
and  wo  teacher  or  student  can  afford  to  neglect  such  topics,  Undtr 
the  head  of  tbe  sources  of  American  or  of  Egyptian  history  a  great 
variety  of  special  topics  will  suggest  themselves  as  class-work 
advances,  and  as  individual  interest  kindles  for  concrete  realities, 

So  varied  and  so  deep  becomes  the  interest  in  to|>ical  history 
that  no  manual  or  mere  aketeh  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  demand! 
of  a  quick  and  eager  class.  Original  sources  and  standard  auihor- 
ities  are  seen  to  be  fresher,  purer,  and  stronger  than  the  liny  rill 
of  school-book  literature  which  rarely  flows  from  the  real  fountain- 
head,  but  from  standing  reservoirs  of  derived  knowledge.  It  is  o( 
great  iniportnnce  in  the  pedagogical  process  of  teaching  history, 
that  the  student  should  learn  tlie  origin  of  written  history,  bo» 
manuals  and  standard  histories  are  constructed ;  otherwise,  Uie 
student  will  look  upon  the  book  or  manual  as  a  final  authority. 
He  should,  on  the  contrary,  look  at  all  written  history  as  simply  a 
current,  more  or  less  colored  by  human  prejudice,  a  current  wUeb 
baa  come  down,  like  the  Nile  or  tlie  Mississippi,  from  some  higtw 
and  more  original  source  than  the  passing  stream.  Snch  a  con- 
sciousness  leads  the  student  to  further  inquiry,  to  a  habit  of  miikl 
like  that  of  explorers  who  sought  the  sources  of  the  Nile  or  of  the 
Congo.  To  develop  this  enquiring  habit  in  pupils  is  an  easy  nut- 
ter,  but  it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  gratify  awakened  curio«tf> 
Pupils  should,  however,  be  taught  to  find  out  things  for  themaelvM 
and  not  to  despise  the  teacher  or  an  author,  if  he  does  Dot  profte 
to  know  everything  that  can  be  discovered.  The  sooner  papib 
and  teacher  consent  to  work  together,  the  better  it  will  be  for  both. 

American  teachers  are  beginning  to  introduce  their  popib  to 
American  history  in  special  ways.  In  Boston,  during  the  surnnMT 
vacation  of  1883,  a  course  of  lectures  for  young  people  was  giveo 
in  the  Old  South  Church  by  a  number  of  specialists,  encouraged 
by  Mrs.  Augustus  llemenwny,  upon  such  common-place  topics  ta 
History  in  the  Boston  Streets,  Franklin  the  Boston  Boy,  Samuel 
Adams  the  Man  of  the  Town  Meeting,  Concord,  Plymouth,  and 
Governor  Bradford.     In  connection  with  each  lecture  was  pab- 
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lished  a  miniatore  historical  journal  called  ^^  Old  South  Leaflets," 
containing  short  extracts  A*om  original  sources  of  New  England 
History;  for  example,  an  extract  from  Bradford's  History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation,  describing  the  preliminary  arrival  of  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  in  Cape  Cod  Harbor,  before  their  landing  upon 
Plymouth  Rock.  In  connection  with  the  lecture  on  Concord,  given 
by  Mr.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  was  printed  an  extract  from  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson's  Discourse  on  the  Second  Centennial  Anniversary  of  the 
Incorporation  of  the  Town,  together  with  that  famous  Concord 
hymn  written  by  the  poet-sage,  where 

**  oncQ  the  embattled  farmers  stood, 
And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world." 

To  accompany  the  lecture  on  Town  Meeting,  by  Professor  James 
K.  Hosmer,  extracts  were  printed  from  Jefferson  and  De  Tocque- 
Tille,  and  from  tl^e  revolutionary  correspondence  of  the  famous 
committees  of  safety  which  evolved  from  those  popular  assemblies 
under  the  guidance  of  men  like  Samuel  Adams,  the  Man  of  the 
Town  Meeting.  Such  topical  lectures  explain  how  the  American 
Bevolution  was  kindled.  These  are  good  illustrations  of  the  topi- 
cal method  of  inti'oduciug  pupils  not  only  to  New  England  history, 
but  to  the  histor}'  of  our  common  country.  One  cannot  help 
believing  that  the  Old  South  Church  ♦  proved  a  better  school-house 
and  a  more  suggestive  school-book  during  a  summer  vacation  than 
many  which  bear  the  name,  3*ear  in  and  year  out. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  most  profitable  course  for  American  Com- 
mon Schools  and  High  Schools  to  approach  the  study  of  history, 
as  the}'  usually  do,  from  an  American  standpoint,  from  which  the 
field  of  vision  widens  gradually  over  English  and  French  history. 
But  it  is  possible,  in  many  instances,  to  make  American  history 
more  interesting  and  more  suggestive  by  improving  the  local  en- 
vironment, b}'  opening  fresh  vistas  with  widening  outlook  from  the 
local  vantage  ground  of  State,  County,  Town,  and  Village.  The 
American  standpoint  will  afford  broader  views  and  more  local  col- 
oring by  special  methods  of  observation. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  topical  method  as  applied  to 
the  study  of  American  history  is  the  class- work  of  Professor  Moses 

♦A  further  development  of  the  lecture  system  in  the  Old  South  Church 
was  a  course  of  twelve  special  lectures  hy  Mr.  John  Fiske,  upon  the  American 
Revolution,  from  "The  First  Misunderstanding,"  1761-67  —  until  constitu- 
tional order  evolved  out  of  chaos,  1787-*89. 
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Coit  Tyler,  at  Cornell  University,  and  of  Dr.  Albert  B.  Hart,  at 
Hfti^-ard  University.  Cornell  is  tbe  first  American  iaatitutioQ 
which  hss  made  Aoiericfiu  history  a  distinct  specialty,  by  the 
establiehment  of  a  full  piofeasorsbip,  devoted  entirely  to  this 
department.  President  White,  in  his  recent  report  (1883),  says: 
"  In  no  part  of  the  world  today  is  there  so  complete  a  conrse  ia 
American  history,  either  In  extent  or  eqiiipment,t  aa  can  be  fomid 
here." 

2. — The  Comparative  Method. 
A  great  impulse  was  given  to  tbe  historical  sciences  by  tbe 
introduction  of  the  eomijarative  method  into  tbe  study  of  pbi- 
lologj',  mythology,  religion,  law,  end  institutions.  It  seemed  as 
thougii  the  horizon  of  all  these  Holds  suddenly  widened,  and  as  if 
the  world  of  human  thought  and  research  were  expanding  inlo 
new  realms.  Through  comparative  philology  the  kinship  of  the 
Indo-European  family  of  nations  was  made  kuown  to  History,  and 
u{>on  the  basis  of  this  one  great  fart,  comparative  mythology, 
comparative  religion,  comparative  jurisprudence  and  comparative 
politics  have  been  raised  into  independent  sciences.  Perhaps  the 
grandest  result  of  the  comparative  method,  while  bi-oadeuing  the 
areas  of  human  knowledge  was  the  breaking  down  of  that  middle 
wall  of  partition  between  nations  once  thought  to  be  widely  differ- 
ent in  language,  religion,  law  and  government.  The  ancient  and 
tbe  modern  world  were  brought  together.  It  was  seen  that  Medes 
and  Persians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  Kelts,  Teutons,  and  Slaves  are 
all  of  one  common  Aryan  stock.  "Before  the  great  discoveries 
of  modern  science,"  says  Freeman,  "  before  that  greatest  of  all  its 
discoveries  which  has  revealed  to  lis  tbe  unity  of  Arjan  speech,  of 
Aryan  religion,  and  Aryan  political  life,  the  worn  out  superstitions 
about  '  ancient '  and  '  modern '  ought  to  pass  by  like  the  spectres 

t  The  equipment  of  Cornel!  University  for  the  study  of  American  hiatory  ii 
illustralcd  by  tlie  Sparks  and  May  Collections,  and  by  an  appropriation  &om 
the  Trustees,  cf  "  over  «5,000  during  tlic  past  year  [lgS3]  to  special  pur- 
chases of  books  in  the  ilepartmcnt  of  American  history."  One  of  the  Faculty 
"  hns  deposited  for  the  use  of  the  students,  a  larj^  colleclinn  of  works  relating 
to  the  most  recent  period  in  our  history,  especially  the  time  of  ihe  Civil  War. 
The  Executive  Committee  have  also  fitted  up  a  commodious  lecture-room  and 
a  special  library  for  the  use  of  students  in  this  department,  ^nd  have  added  to 
its  other  equipment  a  very  complete  collection  of  raapa."  [Extracts  from 
President  White's  Annual  Iteport,  I8S3. 
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of  darkness.  .  .  .  The  range  of  our  political  vision  becomes  wider 
when  the  application  of  the  comparative  method  sets  before  us  the 
ekJdesia  of  Athens,  the  comitia  of  Rome,  as  institutions,  not  merely 
analogous,  but  absolutely  the  same  thing,  parts  of  the  same  com- 
mon Aryan  heritage,  as  the  ancient  assemblies  of  our  own  land. 
We  carry  on  the  tale  as  we  see  that  it  is  out  of  those  assemblies 
that  our  modern  parliaments,  our  modern  courts  of  justice,  our 
modern  public  gatherings  of  every  kind,  have  grown.**  (On  the 
Study  of  History,  Fortnightly  Review,  March  1,  1881.) 

It  would  be  a  fine  thing  for  American  students  if,  in  studying 
special  topics  in  the  history  of  their  own  country,  they  would  occa- 
sionally compare  the  phases  of  historic  truth  here  discovered  with 
similar  phases  of  discovery  elsewhere  ;  if,  for  example,  the  colonial 
beginnings  of  North  America  should  be  compared  with  Aryan  mi- 
grations westward  into  Greece  and  Italy,  or  again  with  the  colonial 
systems  of  Greece  and  of  the  Roman  Empire,  or  of  the  English 
Empire  today,  which  is  continuing  in  South  Africa  and  Australia 
and  in  Monitoba,  the  same  old  spirit  of  enterprise  which  colonized 
the  atlantic  seaboard  of  North  America.  It  would  interest  young 
minds  to  have  parallels  drawn  between  English  colonies,  Grecian 
common  wealths^,  Roman  provinces,  the  United  Cantons  of  Switzer- 
land, and  the  United  States  of  Holland.  To  be  sure,  these  vari- 
ous topics  would  require  considerable  study  on  the  part  of  teacher 
and  pupil,  but  the  fathers  of  the  American  constitution,  Madison, 
Hamilton,  and  others,  went  over  such  ground  in  preparing  the  plat- 
form of  our  present  federal  government.  American  sons  can  follow 
their  fathers,  although  with  unequal  steps.  Why  should  not 
American  youth  learn,  as  did  the  founders  of  our  government, 
that  there  have  been  such  things  as  confederations  and  unions,  as 
constitutions  and  states  rights,  as  checks  and  balances,  in  other 
countries  and  in  former  ages  of  the  world?  In  such  ways  Ameri- 
can history  might  become  less  provincial  and  more  universal. 

The  prosecution  of  the  comparative  method  in  the  study  of  his- 
tory requires  an  increase  of  facilities  beyond  the  meagre  text-books 
now  in  use.  While  by  no  means  advocating  the  abolition  of  all 
manuals,  chronologies,  and  general  sketches  of  history,  I  would 
strongly  urge  the  establishment  of  class-libraries  for  historical  ref- 
erence. Tiiis  special  practice  would  be  quite  in  harmony  with  the 
growing  custom  of  equipping  public  schools  with  special  libraries. 
It  is  a  practice  which  the  interest  of  publishers  and  the  good  sense 
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of  all  friends  of  edncation  rcoiild  tend  to  foster.  In  some  cases, 
where  pnpils  are  well  advanced,  they  can  take  the  matter  of  sup- 
plying a  special  library  into  their  owd  hands,  nnder  the  direclion 
of  ft  teacher.  At  Smith  College,  Northamplou,  MsssncliDsetld, 
the  various  elasses,  for  se.Tcral  yeai-s  ic  succession,  instead  of  birj- 
jng  text-books  in  history,  conlribnted  the  money  which  text-boots 
wonld  have  cost,  into  individual  class  fnnrts,  with  which  a  great 
variety  of  standard  authorities  and  original  sources  of  information 
were  procured,  covering  the  historical  period  the  clasa  was  lo 
study  as  no  mauunls  could  have  done.  Each  clasB-libmry  vmt 
kept  under  the  control  of  a  class-committee,  who  saw  lo  it  that 
the  books  were  so  distrihutott  as  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the 
teacher  for  class-work  and  individual  investigation.  S|>ecial  topicil 
were  assigned,  which  required  reading  in  a  variety  of  authors,  ■ 
chapter  here,  a  few  pages  there,  a  paragraph  elsewhoro.  By  eaie- 
fbl  management  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  by  cordial  coOjier- 
on  the  part  of  the  class,  a  few  good  books  of  refcrenw  may 
become  a  circulating  library  of  remarkable  efficiency.  The  larger 
the. class,  the  larger  the  library  that  can  be  afforded,  and  ibi 
greater  the  potential  volume  of  class-knowledge  thereby  secured; 
but  in  smaller  classes  it  is  of  course  easier  for  the  teacher  to  coor- 
dinate labor  and  its  results.  The  preparation  of  essays  on  epechd 
themes,  based  upon  the  comparative  method  of  study  ;  oriil  f\!iui- 
inations  of  the  class  upon  general  topics  which  have  been  prepared 
from  ditferent  sources  of  information ;  the  occasional  inspectioD 
of  note-books,  the  keeping  of  which  should  be  required  in  connec- 
tion with, class-reading:  written  examinations  on  general  topics, 
lectures,  and  certain  optional  subjects  afford  sufficient  scope  for 
the  teacher's  judgment  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class  by  the  com- 
parative method. 

-  At  Smith  College,  Harvard  College,  and  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  the  comparative  method  of  study  in  History  and  other 
subjects  has  long  been  in  operation.  In  Cambiidge  and  in  Balti- 
more, certain  books  are  reserved  from  the  main  library  of  the 
university  for  class  use.  In  Baltimore,  sneb  reservations  are  occa- 
sionally supplemented  by  drafts  on  other  libraries  in  the  city  and 
by  private  contributions.  The  books  are  read  in  the  university 
reading  i-oom,  but  are  taken  out  by  si>ccial  arrangement,  for  a 
limited  time,  when  there  is  no  other  demand.  In  Baltimore, 
among  undergraduates,  the  comparative  method  of  historical  study 
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is  confined  chiefly  to  the  use  of  standard  histories,  with  here  and 
there  an  original  source  of  information  to  give  the  spice  of  origi- 
nality to  student-research.  The  general  theory  is  that  undergrad- 
uates need  training  in  good  historical  form,  quite  as  much  as  in 
historical  substance;  that  the  influence  of  great  masters  like 
Cnrtius  and  Gibbon,  Sismondi  and  Guizot,  Hallam,  Stubbs,  Free- 
man, Green,  Motley,  and  Bancroft,  are  of  as  great  consequence  as 
the  facts  they  teach.  The  mere  acquaintance  with  historical  litera- 
ture which  a  student  acquires  by  the  comparative  method  is  likely 
to  prove  a  greater  value  and  stimulus  to  him  in  after  life  than  any 
amount  of  text-book  culture,  of  mere  verbiage.  Moreover,  by  the 
comparative  method  in  the  use  of  standard  historians,  students 
learn  by  a  secondary-  process  the  same  habits  of  reflection  and  indi- 
vidual judgment  which  they  must  afterwards  apply  and  develop  in 
the  primary  process  of  constructing  history  from  original  sources. 
Good  illustrations  of  the  comparative  method  in  historical  study 
are  the  courses  at  Harvard  College,  given  by  Professor  Torrey, 
aided  by  Dr.  Edward  Channmg,  in  diplomatic  history,  interna- 
tional law,  and  modern  constitutions.  While  certain  approved  text- 
books are  used  for  the  guidance  of  the  class,  comparative  reading 
upon  special  topics  is  pursued  by  individual  students.  All  the  au- 
thorities recommended  upon  a  given  subject  are  placed  among  the 
books  reserved  for  these  courses.  Similar  methods  are  puraued  by 
Professor  Mac  vane  in  his  excellent  class-courses  on  European 
history  and  on  the  constitutional  history*  of  England. 

8. — ^The  Cooperative  Method. 

It  is  not  possible,  within  the  limits  of  this  paper,  to  describe  the 
development  of  that  new  system  of  writing  history,  which  is  based 
upon  the* economic  principles  of  division  of  labor  and  final  coop- 
eration. The  time  was  when  individual  historians,  monks  and 
chroniclers,  grappled  boldly  with  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 
There  are  still  compilers  of  text-books  for  schools  and  colleges 
who  attempt  to  epitomize  the  deeds  of  men  from  creation  down  to 
the  present  day.  Indeed,  the  greatest  of  living  historians,  Leo- 
pold von  Rankc,  is  now  rapidly  reviewing  universal  history  in  a 
work  which  already  embraces  several  volumes  and  which  he  hopes 
to  finish  soon,  being  now  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight,  so  that  he 
may    resume  more   special  work.     But,  in  spite  of  this  extra- 
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ordinarj  example,  whiph  seems  to  defy  tbe  wcsikaess  of  age  and 
the  will  of  fate,  it  may  be  aaid  with  confidence  that  the  day  of  uni- 
versal histories  bj  individual  men  is  past.  The  day  for  the  spevlil . 
autl  coci]>erative  treatment  of  history  hy  coimlries,  epochs,  and 
monographic  themes  is  already  here,  We  see  it  twipcrative  ten- 
dency in  the  best  school-books.  The  history  even  of  a  single 
nation  is  now  recognized  as  too  vast  a  thing  for  one  man  to  handle 
in  a  truly  scientific  manner,  nllhoagh  special  residtg  of  indiiidoal 
reseai'ch  are  still  coordinated  in  popniar  ways.  The  most  uoUhle 
example  of  the  coSperative  method  in  universal  history  is  tjie  new 
mont^raphie  history  of  the  world,  edited  by  Professor  Wilhclia 
Oncken,  but  composed  by  the  most  eminent  specialists  in  GcrraaoV' 
One  man  writes  the  history  of  Egypt  in  the  light  of  modem  re- 
eearch,  another  that  of  Persia;  a.  third  reviews  the  histor}' of 
Greece,  giving  the  latest  results  of  Grecian  arcbteological  invwb- 
gations ;  others  revise  Roman  history  and  the  early  histonr  of 
Germanic  peoples. 

This  cooperative  method  has  lately  been  applied  in  Schonbcrg's 
great  work  on  political  economy,  and  was  applied  many  years  ago 
to  a  dictionary  of  political  science  by  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Blimtschli,  of 
Heidelbei-g,  Under  his  editorial  guidance  coutribulions  were  made 
by  French  and  German  specialists  to  a  great  variety  of  subject* 
relating  to  European  history  and  politics.  Bltintschli's  exami'l'^ 
has  been  followed  in  this  country  hy  the  publication  of  Lalor's 
Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science,  Political  Economi,  and  of  the 
Pohtical  History  of  the  United  States.  In  America,  the  coopera- 
tive method  of  writing  history  has  long  been  in  quiet  operation. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  fruitful  examples  was  that  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  Inst  century,  began  to  encourage  the  writing  of  New  England 
town  history  upon  principles  of  local  cooperation.  The  contriba- 
tions  of  parish  ministers  and  local  antiquaries  were  published  ia 
the  proceedings  of  the  society,  and  proved  the  humble  beginnings 
of  that  remarkable  series  of  town  histories,  which  have  now  spe- 
cialized the  constitution  of  New  England  into  a  vast  number  of 
village  republics,  each  one  thought  worthy  of  independent  treat- 
ment. Cooperation  has  entered  even  the  local  domain,  e.  g.,  the 
history  of  Boston,  after  passing  through  various  individual  hands, 
has  latcty  been  rewritten  by  a  group  of  specialists,  working  under 
the  editorial  direction  of  Professor  Justin  Wiusor,  of  Harvard 
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CoU^e.  This  method  is  now  proposed  in  Providence  and  other 
cities.  It  has  been  extended  by  Justin  Winsor  to  the  whole  coun- 
try;  for  the  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  the  United  States, 
which  he  is  now  editing,  is  made  up  of  monographs  by  the  best 
specialists  that  the  country  affords. 

This  *  method  of  cooperative  class- work  in  Political  Economy 
is  pursued  with  great  success  by  Professor  Henry  C.  Adams,  at 
Cornell  and  Michigan  Universities.  The  students  prepare  papers 
or  rexK)rts  on  special  themes  connected  with  the  regular  work. 
The  professor  himself  gives  sj'stematic  courses  of  class-lectures, 
elementary  and  advanced.  The  elementary  course,  to  be  given 
this  year  (1884)  at  Cornell,  will  consider  the  history  and  devel- 
opment of  economic  thought  since  1550,  the  basis  of  political 
economy,  production,  exchange  and  distribution.  The  advanced 
course  will  be  upon  practical  economic  problems  of  the  present 
time,  among  which  will  be  the  questions  of  free  trade  and  the 
tariff.  Professor  Adams  accepts  very  largel}*  the  views  of  the 
English  economists  on  the  tariff  question.  He  will  consider  the 
anal3'sis  of  international  trade  as  compared  with  domestic  trade, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  principles  which  regu- 
late the  one  apply,  without  modification,  to  the  other.  He  will 
consider  also  the  theory  of  protection,  the  theory  of  free  trade, 
reciprocity,  protection  in  its  relation  to  public  revenue,  tariff 
legislation  in  the  United  States,  the  order  in  which  modifications 
in  the  existing  tariff  should  be  undertaken,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  countr}'  ma}*,  without  disaster,  be  brought  to  the  reali- 
zation of  its  just  policy.  Professor  Adams  first  proposes  to  state 
the  problem  of  the  tariff  on  both  sides,  then  ask  the  student  to 
study  the  various  industries  in  the  countr}'  to  determine  how  far 
they  are  self-supporting  and  what  ones  need  protection,  finishing 
with  a  few  lectures  on  the  history  of  the  tariff  in  the  United 
States.  At  Michigan  University  Dr.  Adams  has  conducted 
similar  courses  and,  in  his  Financial  Seminar}*,  has  encouraged  co- 
operative studies  among  his  pupils,  particularly  in  writing  the 
History  of  American  Taxation. 

American  History. 

The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the  study  of  American  History 
by  graduate  students,  who  cooperate  with  their  instructor  in  sur- 
veying the   colonial   and   constitutional   fields.      On   this  home- 
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ground,  >tiideoi'l«cbii«a,  buMsl  upon  *a  eiaminalicm  id  e 
MttlwritKs  aad  cntsin  ongiiul  materials,  lead  gTadtuO;  tu  il 
pnwieitt  iareOigatioBa  and  tfacB  to  scieatiSc  coatribatioae  to  t 
fiwwiiij .  if  not  to  the  UnivenitT  StodHs  la  Htftorintl  a^d 
FoQtkal  S«ieoce.  Without  quoting,  id  tbis  ooDnection.  tfae  topia 
!■  Ancrloui  louitutiuaal  and  ColonUI  HUtot;,  laldj  pomwd  tnr 
a  cUm  of  gnultiatc  sttukots  at  ibe  Johns  Hopkina  UniTfcKitjT,  I 
wool']  call  altentkio  bu  the  new  deiMitart'  recentlr  maile  st  Harranl 
I'nJTcrsitj,  id  tbe  coupentire  stady  of  Ameti'Caa  CoostitntioBal 
History  by  a  cla£«  of  uii<I«fgradDat«  Btudenta  (So[ibcHaorea  aad 
Jiuiltm)  uuder  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alliert  B.  Dart,  a  focaet 
liniiQ  of  Vou  Hoist's  &t  the  University  of  Freiberg,  when  3fr. 
Bojt  lately  took  his  degree  as  doctor  of  pliiloisopby. 

During  Uw  prwent  academic  year  at  Uarrard  Uairenity,  tbe 
fautnKtor  bw  fftta  bis  class  a  ayetematic  course  of  lectnns  opoD 
tbe  oatllnea  of  Atnencan  Cooetitatioool  Histoiy.  A  syllabas  or 
annlTHi*  of  litis  course,  together  irith  a  list  of  autfaonties  and  an 
tlaixtnlc  system  of  refercDces,  iras  prepared  by  Dr.  Hvrt  and 
van  printed  hy  tbe  class  at  it&  owd  expeaae.  The  lectures  coo- 
sid«ed  such  preliminai^'  conceptions  as  Hifitoiy.  defiiiitioiis  of  a 
Conatitution  and  ctutracteristies  of  a  State ;  the  Coostitatioo  of 
Eti^'Janil  nt  ibc  oulfjn?aIi  of  the  Rerrjluiion  ;  Institutiooa  of  the 
L'Dited  States  derived  from  Knglaiid ;  tbe  Colonists,  their  govem- 
ment  and  relations  with  EngUad,  early  echemes  for  a  Union  of 
the  Colonists;  Colonial  Union;  Independence;  formation  of  tbe 
Confederation;  conflicts  of  tbe  Confederation  with  the  States; 
weakness  of  the  States ;  proposed  amendments  of  the  articles  of 
Confederation ;  the  Constitutional  Union ;  scope  of  the  Constita- 
tion ;  origin  and  nature  of  the  Constitution ;  oi^anization  of  tbe 
Govemmeot ;  early  Constitntional  questions ;  Acts  putting  into 

•This  new  depirtnre  WM  quickened  by  earlier  efforts.  The  lucceas  of  Dr. 
Freeman  Snow's  conrse,  in  1882-83,  on  the  Conntitutional  and  Political 
Hiitorj  of  the  United  States,  was  lery  remark&ble  in  point  of  Mtendsnee. 
There  were  IM  who  followed  the  lectures,  including  I  graduate,  85  seniots, 
OS  juniors,  H  sophomores,  G  specials,  and  1  scientific.  Tbe  character  of  tbe 
course  was  of  a  high  order,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  published  "  Guide  to 
the  study  of  the  Cnnatitutioual  and  Political  History  of  the  United  States," 
(Cambridge,  W.  H.  Wheeler,  1882-3)  which  was  intended  as  the  basis  of  the 
lectures  and  for  the  encouragement  of  private  study.  This  outline  of  die 
United  States  Constitutional  History  with  historical  reference*  1*  among  tbe 
most  serviceable  7et  prepared. 
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effect  claaees  of  the  Constitution ;  questions  relating  to  the  States  ; 
Constitutional  questions  of  national  policj' ;  Washington's  first 
Administration ;  foreign  relations  with  France  and  England ;  the 
Whiskey  Rebellion ;  the  Jay  treaty ;  Legislation ;  Relations  with 
Spain  ;  Alien  and  Sedition  Acts ;  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolu- 
tioDS ;  the  Supreme  Arbiter ;  Interposition  as  a  remedy  for  Usur- 
pation ;  fall  of  the  Federal  party  ;  policy  of  the  Republican  party  ; 
the  Public  Lands  ;  the  Louisiana  annexation. 

4. — The  Seminary  Method. 

The  Spminarium^  like  the  college  and  the  university,  is  of  eccle- 
siastical origin.  Historically  speaking,  the  seminary  was  a  nurserj- 
of  theology  and  a  training-school  for  seminary  priests.  The 
modern  theological  seminary  has  evolved  from  the  mediaeval  insti- 
tution, and  modern  seminary-students,  whether  at  school  or  at  the 
aniversit}-,  are  only  modifications  of  the  earlier  types.  The  Church 
herself  early  began  the  process  of  differentiating  the  ecclesiastical 
seminary  for  the  purposes  of  secular  education.  Preachers  be- 
came teachers,  and  the  .proaganda  of  religion  prepared  the  wa}- 
for  the  propaganda  of  science.  The  seminary  method  of  modern 
aniversities  is  merely  the  development  of  the  old  scholastic  method 
of  advancing  philosophical  inquiry  by  the  defence  of  original 
theses.  The  seminary  is  still  a  training-school  for  doctors  of 
philosoph3' ;  but  it  has  evolved  from  a  nurserj'  of  dogma  into  a 
laboratory  of  scientific  truth. 

A  young  American,  Professor  of  Greek  at  Dartmouth  College, 
John  Henry  Wright,  in  an  admirable  address  on  the  Place  of 
Original  Research  in  College  Education,  explains  very  clearly  the 
transitional  process  from  the  theological  seminary  to  the  scientific 
seminary.  '*The  seminaries  were  instituted  that  theological 
students,  who  expected  to  teach  on  the  way  to  their  profession, 
might  receive  special  pedagogical  training  in  the  subjects  in  which 
they  would  be  called  upon  to  give  instruction  in  the  schools.  As 
the  subject-matter  of  liberal  instruction  was  mainly  the  languages 
and  literatures  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  seminaries  became  philo- 
logical in  character.  The  first  seminary  that  actually  assumed  the 
designation  of  philological  was  that  founded  at  Gottiugen  in 
1733,  by  Gesner  the  famous  Latinist.  This  seminary  has  been, 
in  many  respects,  the  model  for  all  later  ones."* 

♦An  address  on  The  Place  of  Original  Research  in  College  Education,  by 
15 
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The  iraiisformBtion  of  the  SeminariuTa  into  a  laborEitor)'  ot 
si-ience  was  firet  awomplished  more  tliau  fifty  years  ago  by  (ict- 
muuy'a  greatest  hlstoilaii,  l^opotd  vim  Rauke.  IK-  waa  boni  in 
the  year  IT95,  and  lius  beeu  FrufcsBor  of  Flislory  at  tli«  Unirn- 
sity  of  Berlin  since  18-25.  Tlicre,  nbont  1830,  he  instituted  thaw 
]>rac-tical  exercises  in  bialorical  icvestigation  {exenitatione*  Kitlif 
rirae}  whicb  developed  a  nevr  acbool  of  bistoriiuia.  Snch  men  u 
Waitz,  Gieaebrecbt,  Wattenbach,  Von  Sybel,  Adotph  Schmidl. 
and  Dunckcr  owe  their  methods  to  this  father  of  btBtoiical  scieiK*- 
Tlirougb  the  inlliieiice  of  tbeao  scholars,  the  historical  seoiiuuT 
Ita!}  been  extended  throughout  all  the  universitiea  in  Oemiany,  unl 
even  to  instilutioua  beyond  German  twrders.  Let  ua  considrr  i 
few  seminary  types. 

Heidklbbru   SkMINARIE!!. 

At  the  university  of  Heidelberg,  as  elsewbi-re  in  Gcrmnnj,  lUtn 
are  seminaries  for  advanced  tndniiig  in  various  departmetiU «( 
Icuming,  chieflj',  however,  in  pliilology  and  iu  other  hislorTcal 
svienci's.  The  philological  seminary,  where  the  uae  of  the  Latii 
IflDguage  for  formal  diacussioa  is  stilt  maiutaloed  nt  aOEiw  uuim- 
sities.  ia  perhaps  the  connei-ttug  link  between  niedlteval  uA 
luodein  methods  of  scholastic  training.  In  the  Greek  aemiouj 
of  the  late  Professor  Koecbly,  at  Heidelberg,  the  training  wm 
prei^mineutly  pediigojiiciil.  The  memliere  of  the  seminars-  toot 
turns  in  occupying  the  Professor's  cbuir  for  one  philological  meet- 
ing, and  iu  expoundiug  a  ctasaical  author  by  translation  and  oom- 
nicut.  After  one  mail  had  thus  nude  tnal  of  his  abilities  as  no 
instructor,  nil  the  other  membeis  took  turns  in  criticising  his  prr- 
lormsnce,  the  Professor  judging  the  critics  and  saying  what  \ai 
been  left  unsaid. 

In  tlie  historical  seminary  of  Professor  Erdniunn^docrffcr.  tht 
method  was  somewhat  different.  It  was  less  formal  and  tees  ped- 
agogical. Instead  of  meeting  as  a  class  in  one  of  the  univer*i1} 
Icctn re-rooms,  the  historical  seminary,  composed  of  only  six  tDcn, 

Jolin  Henr^  Wligitt,  Asw)ciat(r  Froresanr  nf  Greek  in  Dnilmoutli  CnUir*- 
rcrnl  boforc  tho  National  Educalionul  Ansociatiun,  Di^partnivnt  of  HigVl 
Inairuftiiin,  July  14,  1882,  SaratoBu,  N.  Y.  From  llie  Ttannctiom.  1»» 
This  uil(lri-98,  nntl  Prof.  E.  Kmerlnn's  rt-cc nl  contribation  on  "The  Iliftoncal 
Scminiiry  in  Aiiiuriciin  Teaching,"  lo  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hnll'a  volanr  •• 
Metliods  of  Tcncliiiig  and  Studying  HistoTy.  aie  the  beat  AmcTiotn  anlliiiri- 
ties  un  the  SemiDU7  Method. 
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met  once  a  week  in  a  familiar  wav  at  the  Professor's  own  house, 
in  his  private  stndy.  The  evening's  exercise  of  two  hours  con- 
sisted in  the  critical  exposition  of  the  Latin  text  of  a  mediieval 
historian,  the  Oesta  Frederici  Imperatoris^  by  Otto,  Bishop  of 
Freising,  who  is  the  chief  original  authority  upon  the  life  and 
times  of  Frederic  Barbarossa.  As  in  the  Greek  seminai'y,  so  here, 
members  took  turns  in  conducting  the  exercises,  which,  however, 
iMfd  less  regard  for  pedagogical  method  than  for  historical  sub- 
stance. Each  man  had  before  him  a  copy  of  the  octavo  edition 
of  Bishop  Otto^s  text,  and  the  conductor  of  the  seminary  trans- 
lated it  into  German,  with  a  running  comment  upon  the  subject 
matter,  which  he  criticised  or  explained  in  the  light  of  parallel 
citations  from  other  authors  belonging  to  Bishop  Otto's  time,  who 
are  to  be  found  in  the  folio  edition  of  Pertz's  Monumenta  Ger- 
maniae  Histarica. 

From  this  method  of  conducting  the  seminary,  it  would  appear  as 
as  though  one  man  had  all  the  work  to  do  for  a  single  evening, 
and  then  could  idly  listen  to  the  others  until  his  own  turn  came 
once  more.  But  it  was  not  so.  Subjects  of  discussion  and  for 
special  inquiry  arose  at  every  meeting,  and  the  Professor  often 
assigned  such  subjects  to  the  individuals  most  interested,  for  in- 
vestigation and  report.  For  example,  he  once  gave  to  an  Ameri- 
can student  the  subject  of  Arnold  of  Brescia,  the  Italian  reformer 
of  the  twelfth  century,  who  was  burnt  to  death  in  Rome  in  1155, 
having  been  delivered  up  to  the  pope  by  Frederic  Barbarossa. 
The  investigation  of  the  authorities  upon  the  life-work  of  this  re- 
markable reformer,  the  precursor  of  Savonarola  and  of  Luther, 
CNccupied  the  student  for  many  weeks.  On  another  occasion,  Sem- 
inary discussion  turned  upon  the  origin  of  the  Italian  Communes, 
whether  they  were  of  Roman  or  of  Germanic  origin.  An  Ameri- 
can student,  who  had  been  reading  Guizot's  view  upon  the  origin 
of  municipal  liberty,  ventured  to  support  the  Roman  theory.  The 
Professor  referred  the  young  man  to  Carl  Hegel's  work  on  the 
Constitution  of  Italian  Cities  and  to  the  writings  of  Von  Maurer. 
That  line  of  investigation  has  occupied  the  American  student  ever 
since  1876,  and  the  present  work  of  the  historical  seminary  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  is  to  some  extent  the  outgrowth  of  the 
germ  brought  to  Baltimore  from  the  Heidelberg  seminary. 
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As  I 


Bl.tNTSCUI.l's    SeUlN'AKY. 

n  illiistrntion  of  fteminnrj'-work,  relatiug  more  especially  lo 


modern  history  and  modern  politics,  may  be  mestionecl  the  private 
oJ&S3  couduGted  for  ttvo  hotiri^  eack  week  in  one  of  the  univenity 
rooms  hy  the  Into  Dr.  J.  C.  Hlnntwhli,  professor  of  coDstitutional 
mid  inU-rtiatioiinl  inw  nt  Tleidi-lbdrg.  In  his  eeminary,  the  ffjwr- 
Kises  were  in  what  might  b^  ciitled  tho  comparative  constitutional 
history  of  modern  European  states,  with  special  reference  to  (he 
rise  of  Prnasia  and  of  thi<  new  German  einpirc.  Rluiilsi-liti  hlm- 
fiolf  n1wny»  uondncted  the  meetings  of  the  seminnry.  IntrtMluc- 
tory  to  its  Hpcuinl  work  he  gave  a  short  couroe  of  lectures  npcm 
the  histi'ry  of  absolute  government  in  Prussia  and  upon  the  inHn- 
*iioe  of  French  and  English  constitutional  reforms  npoa  Belgium 
and  Germtiuy.  He  then  caused  the  seminary  to  compare  in  dt'lall 
the  Belgian  constitution  of  1830  with  the  Pnissiau  constitnliun  of 
1K50.  Kucb  member  iiF  the  seminnry  had  before  him  the  printed 
tests,  which  were  read  and  compared,  while  Hluutschli  commented 
upon  points  of  constitutional  law  that  were  snggested  by  the  texts 
iir  projiosed  by  the  class.  After  some  weeks'  discussion  of  the 
geuerni  principles  of  constitutional  government,  the  seminary, 
under  Hhmtsclili's  skilful  guidance,  ent«rcd  upon  a  B]}ecial  and 
tudividunt  study  of  the  relations  between  church  and  state,  in  ttle 
VJiiious  countries  of  Eiiro]je,  i>iit  with  (mrticiilnr  reference  to  Bel- 
gium and  Prussia,  which  at  that  time  were  mnch  disturbed  by  con- 
flicts between  the  civil  and  the  eci'lesinstical  ]>ower.  Individual 
members  of  the  soniitiary  reported  the  resnlts  of  their  investiga- 
tions, and  intei-csting  discussions  always  followed.  The  result  of 
this  seminniy  work  was  an  einbo.atc  monograph  by  Blnutschli  him- 
self upon  the  legal  responsibility  of  the  Pope,  a  tractate  which 
the  I'ltramonlnne  party  tliought  inspired  by  Bismarck,  bnt  which 
resilly  eniiinated  from  eniipGrative  studies  l)y  master  and  pupils  in 
the  Heidclbi'rg  seminary. 


SKsiLVAnv  ov  Political  »onomv. 
At  lleidelliei^  a  seminary  in  polilicai  economy  is  conducted  by 
Professor  Knies,  who  nuiy  be  called  the  foinider  of  the  historical 
method  as  applied  to  this  department.  His  work  on  Politische- 
oekonomie  vom  .standpnnkt  der  geschichtliehen  Methode  was  pnb- 
lislied  in  IH.'t.t,  and  antc-dules  the  great  work  of  Reseller  by  one 
year.     The  seminary  method  eneourage<l  by  Knies  consists  chiefly 
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in  tlie  reading  and  discussion  of  original  papers  by  his  pupils  upon 
assigned  topics.  The  latter  were  sometimes  of  a  theoretical  but 
quite  frequent!}*  of  an  historical  character.  I  remember  that  such 
topics  as  Turgot*8  economic  doctrines  were  often  discussed.  The 
various  theories  of  wealth,  from  the  French  mercantilists  and 
physiocrats  down  to  Henry  C.  Carey,  were  examined.  The  meet; 
ings  of  the  seminary  were  held  ever}'  week  and  were  not  onl}'  of 
the  greatest  service  in  point  of  positive  instruction,  but  also,  in 
every  way,  of  a  pleasant,  enjoyable  character.  Men  learued  to 
know  one  another  as  well  as  their  professor.  A  most  valuable 
feature  of  the  seminaries  in  political  science  at  Heidelberg  was  a 
special  library,  quite  distinct  from  the  main  university'  librar}*. 
Duplicate  copies  of  the  books  that  were  in  greatest  demand  were 
at  the  service  of  the  seminar^'. 

The  Historical  Seminary  at  Bonn.* 

The  object  of  this  seminary,  as  of  all  German  historical  semina- 
ries, is  to  introduce  special  students  to  the  best  methods  of  original 
research.  The  Bonn  seminary  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in 
all  German}'.  It  is  an  endowed  institution.  It  was  instituted  in 
the  year  1865,  and  enjoys  the  income  of  a  legacy  of  forty  thousand 
marks  left  it  by  Professor  Wilhelm  Ptltz.  The  income  is  devoted 
to  three  stipends,  each  of  about  600  marks,  for  students  of  history 
and  geography  who  have  successfully  pursued  one  or  both  of  these 
sciences  for  two  years.  Said  stipends  are  awarded  annually  i)y 
the  philosophical  faculty'  upon  recommendation  by  the  director  of 
the  seminary.  It  is  said  that  a  student  of  Bonn  university  has  a 
better  chance  of  obtaining  such  stipend  than  does  a  candidate 
from  outside.  In  addition  to  this  endowment  of  ten  thousand 
dollars,  the  Bonn  seminary  of  history  is  allowed  a  special  appio- 
priation,  in  the  annual  university  budget,  for  general  expenses, 
for  increasing  the  seminary  libraiy,  and  for  the  director's  extra 
salary.  Anj'  unused  balance  from  the  fund  devoted  to  general 
expenses  is  expended  for  librar}'  purposes. 

The  historical  seminary  of  Bonn  has  now  four  sections,  each 
under  the  guidance  of  a  professor,  representing  a  special  field  of 
histor}'.     The  four  professors  constitute  a  board  of  control  for 

♦  See  I/Universite  de  Bonn  et  Tcnseigncment  sup6ricur  en  Allemagne,  par 
Edmond  Dreyfus-Brisac  (editor  of  the  Revue  international  de  I'enseigne- 
ment),  *'Les  Seminaires." 
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Die  entire  aemioary.  The  (lirectoi*  is  appoiak'J  rrum  year  Ui  ytu, 
the  four  proresaors  rotating  in  the  executive  ofllce.  The  etwlml 
meniberBhip  for  eiich  sectioD  ie  restricted  to  twelve.  The  meeting* 
occur  once  r  week,  from  five  to  acven  o'clock  in  the  evvaiug.  All 
memberB  are  expected  to  be  present,  although  uo  individual  iilii- 
dent  makes  more  tban  oue  contribution  during  a  eenifstcr.  Meo- 
bers  are  subject  to  espiilaioo  by  the  board  of  control  for  failure  la 
(liecharge  any  obligations,' for  inadequate  nork,  or  for  misuse  of 
the  libmry. 

The  library  consisted,  in  1679,  of  SOS  works,  am)  was  kegtl  la 
the  charge  of  one  of  the  meiubei's  of  the  semiDary.  Among  Itie 
1>ooks  noticed  by  Drcyfus-Brisac,  at  the  time  of  his  riait.  irtit 
the  Muunmeuta  Germanise  Histories,  Fragmenta  Historiooran 
Gra'coriim,  Corpna  Inacriptionum  Latiuarum,  Corpus  InHcrip- 
tioinim  Atticanim,  tlic  complete  works  of  Luther,  the  Aoiult* 
Ecclesiaalici,  edited  by  Baronius,  Corpus  Scriptomm  HtstoriM 
Ilyzantinic,  Muratori's  Scriptores  Rerum  Italicarnm,  The  Gl(w»«n 
of  Mediseval  Latin,  by  Ductuige,  a  set  of  Sybel'a  Ilistorifcbt 
Zeit)=chiift,  Forschuugen  (JUunicli),  the  writings  of  CurtiUt 
Momiiiscn,  Ranke,  Sybel,  etc. 

Drej  f ns-Brisac  meutions  other  seminaries  at  Itouu  Unirera^, 
notably  that  of  the  lute  Frofesaor  Held,  m  Political  EcouoajTi  J 
held  privately  iii  his  own  house,  and  the  pedagogical  semiiiArjoT 
Uoiia-Meyer.  The  observing,  critical  Frenchman  says,  tLftt  te 
knows  of  nothing  more  remarkable  in  Gerniaa  eilucationd 
inellioda,  nothing  more  worthy  of  imitation,  than  the  seminariesof 
Bonn. 

An  American  Stupent   os  German  Skuinariks. 

Dr.  Charles  Gross,  an  American  student  who  has  recently  tak*«     , 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  GottJngen,  in  the  depif-     , 
nent  of  History,  with  the  highest  honors,  and  who  is  now  stuilj- 
ing  English  Municipal  History  in  the  British  Mnscnm,  has  writun     I 
by  request  the  following  account  of  German  historical  scminsrit*. 
in  which  he  bus  had  long  and  varied  experience : 

"  The  German  historical  seminary  aims  to  inculcate  the  sei^atilk 
inelhod.  It  is  the  worksliop  in  which  the  experienced  moawr 
teaches  his  young  apprentices  the  deft  use  of  the  tools  of  ik< 
tl-aclc.  In  the  lectiim  room  the  professor  presents  the  rvsults  of 
Ills  investigations;  in  ihc  Seiniimr  {ov  Uebuntfen)  hu  shows  J<ul 
what  he  had  to  do  in  order  to  secure  ihoae  results.     The  GennU 
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stadent  lays  far  more  stress  upon  his  seminar  than  upon  his  lec- 
tures. He  may  "cut"  the  latter  for  weeks  at  a  time,  while  he  is 
yery  assiduous  in  his  attendance  upon  the  former.  The  latter 
may  be  obtained  from  books  or  from  the  Heft  of  some  more  con- 
scientious student ;  but  the  scientiGc  method,  the  German  main- 
tains, is  the  gift  of  time  and  the  seminary  onl}', — the  result  of 
•  long  contact  between  the  mind  of  the  master  and  the  mind  of  the 
disciple. 

"Two  diflPerent  kinds  of  work  predominate  in  the  German  his- 
torical seminary :  the  writing  of  short  theses  (Kleine  Arbeiten)  or 
the  critical  reading  of  some  document  or  documents,  more  fre- 
quently of  some  chronicler  or  chroniclers.  The  professor  selects 
a  list  of  subjects  for  theses  from  the  field  of  his  special  line  of 
investigation,  and  assigns  them  ta  the  students,  the  latter*s  par- 
ticular tastes  being  generally  consulted.  A  member  of  the  semi- 
nary rarely  has  more  than  one  thesis  during  the  semester, 
frequently  not  more  than  one  during  the  year,  and  during  his  first 
two  or  three  semesters  none  at  all.  The  professor  points  out  the 
sources  and  authorities,  and  the  student  consults  with  him  when- 
ever difficulties  arise  in  the  preparation  of  the  work.  One  or  two 
critics  {Referenten)  are  appointed  for  each  thesis,  who  comment 
npon  the  production  after  it  has  been  read.  A  free  discussion  of 
ihe  subject  then  follows,  the  professor  and  students  doing  all  in 
their  power  to  show  the  utter  lack  of  Wissenschaft  in  the  author*s 
method. 

*' As  regards  the  other  element  of  seminary  work,  viz.,  critical 
reading  of  some  chronicler,  to  each  student  is  assigned  a  certain 
portion  of  the  text,  which,  with  the  aid,  if  necessary,  of  other 
contemporaneous  sources  pointed  out  to  him  by  the  professor,  he 
is  expected  to  treat  in  accordance  with  the  canons  of  historical 
criticism,  the  other  students  commenting  ad  libitum. 

'*  Now  these  two  elements  are  variously  combined  in  different 
^  Seminars.  Generally  both  are  carried  on  side  by  side,  an  hour 
perhaps  being  taken  up  with  the  thesis,  and  the  other  hour  of  the 
session  with  some  text.  (That,  e.  (/.,  is  the  plan  of  Prof.  Bresslau 
of  Berlin.)  Sometimes  the  seminary  is  divided  into  two  sections, 
one  for  the  Kliine  Arbeiten^  and  the  other  for  the  critical  manipu- 
lation of  some  chronicler  (e.  g.,  Giesebrecht's  Seminar  in  Munich). 
Sometimes  one  of  the  two  elements  is  excluded  (v.  Noorden  in 
Berlin  had  no  theses  in  my  day ;  Droysen  nothing  but  theses) . 
Sometimes  the  students  are  not  required  to  do  any  work  at  all, 
the  professor  simply  commenting  upon  some  text  for  an  hour  or 
two.     (That  was  Weizsiicker's  and  Pauli's  method.)" 

Paul  FBiDiuiCQ,  on  German  Lectures  and  Historical 

SeAIIN  ARIES. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  German  universitj'  instniction  in 
histon*  is  that  given  by  Paul  Fi-^dericq,  Professor  in  the  University 
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of  Lii^ge,  Belgium.  lie  made  two  cxciirsioDS  to  German  univeraily 
centres  id  the  jenrs  1881  aod  1882,  and  published  a  most  instruc- 
tive article  in  the  Revue  de  Vrnslrudibn  puUique  {Kupfrieur  it 
wipi/eniie)  en  BeJgtgue,  in  1882.  The  article  is  entitled,  D*  rti- 
seignement  siijKrieur  de  rttislofre.*  It  will  piobfibly  be  won  tniu- 
lated  Tor  publicatioQ  in  Ameriua.  M.  Fr^dfrioq  visited  Beifln. 
Halle,  Leipzig,  and  Gotfingen.  He  describes,  in  u  |>tciisiuit  waj. 
the  various  lectures  tliiit  he  atlcoded,  the  professors  lie  omt,  aoi 
the  methods  that  he  le:irned.  To  one  ucquainted  with  life  it  tb« 
Berlin  iiuivcrsit}',  its  professors  of  history,  and  its  lecture  coarsM. 
M.  Frfd^ricq's  picture  seems  almost  perfect.  One  soea  »gaia,  in 
fancy,  {{einrich  ron  Trcitschke,  the  brilliant  publicist  anil  cloqntit 
ortttor  with  his  inamcnac  audiences,  everyone  of  tliein  tut  rnttiiui- 
Hstic  seminary  of  Prtissiau  Politics,  The  following  fcliduw* 
sketch  of  Gustav  Dioysen  will  be  ajtpreciatcd  by  all  wlio  iitn 
eeeii  Umt  distinguished  |>rofessor  in  Katbeder : 

"  Je  Ic  vois  encore,  tenant  en  main  nli  petit  cuhier  dc  a»te9  i 
cttiiverture  bleue  ft  aecoud^  sur  nn  grossier  [lupitrc  ruirrf.  «• 
haiiss^  au  moycn  d'uiie  allonge,  qui  ee  dressait  A  nn  (icmi-m^tn 
au-dessiis  de  la  chaire.  II  commen^a  k  mi-voix.  4  la  maniM-  d« 
grands  pr^Uicateurs  fran^ais,  atin  d'obtenir  le  silence  lo  pIno  nuni- 
plet.  On  anralt  entenda  voler  une  moudie.  IVnch^  but  sod  |jitll 
cabier  bleu  et  pronenaot  anf  son  auditolre  des  regards  p^ntemi 
((Ui  pirciiu  nt  Ics  verres  de  ses  lunettes  il  parlait  dos  falsi ficatiwu 
(inns  1  histoirc  A    chnque    inalant   une    plaisjinlerie  ir^ 

iV'USHit  toiijours  moTdantc  ct  nc^r^e  fai->nit  eoiirir  «n  souriie  <ii»- 
cn.t  sur  tons  les  bancs  J  \  ad  nirai  la  verve  caiisliquc. 

la  clart^  et  la  nettet^  des  aper^us  aiusi  que  t'babilet^  consomm^ 
avee  laquelle  le  professeur  hsait  ses  notes,  de  mani^re  a  &ir» . 
croirc  A  une  nnproi  isation 

Tlie  histoiital  seminary  conducted  bj  Professor  Doysen  k  ow 
of  the  best  at  the  Uni\erBity  of  Berlin  Although  Prof«»or 
Frtjdericq  failed  to  obtain  access  lo  this  seminary  us  well  «»  W 
that  of  Moinmsen'a,  being  told  qu'  on  y  exercnit  une  crtHqtid 
nkvere,  st  imjntoyable  que  lapiisence  d'  \m  itranger  elnit  impoltSi^f 
yet  he  quotes  in  a  wuikf  more  recent  than  the  artiete  above  am- 

'  ArnitluT  giind  nulliorit;  upon  ihi;  Bubjcct  of  Ocmian  seminarln  i>  H- 
f'hnrlc!  ScipnnhiiB.  of  Dijon,  Prnncp,  in  bis  frilicnl  article  on  I'cnwigntBKi' 

t  l>v  1  iTi-i.n;iuiiiin[  .■iiijiiriiiir  dr  [  iiistoiri^  on  lldgique,  XV'.  i^bijlbcd  ■• 
Hii  iiilriiiliiriiiin  U)  lilt-  Trnvniis  ilii  Cimrs  I'ralique  d'Uialoire  National  deP»»l 
FrOJ6rkci.      [Gand  ct  Ln  Iloye,  1883.] 
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tioned  the  observations  made  in  1874  hy  his  colleague.  Professor 
Kurth,  of  Li^ge : 

*'  M.  Drovsen,  dans  sa  Sod^te  hiatoriqne^  tient  aiix  travaiix 
^»crits,  parce  qu'  ils  semblent  donner  plus  de  consistanee  aux 
Etudes  et  que  c'est  quelque  chose  qui  reste ;  ils  fournissent  plus 
facilement  Tohjet  d'une  discussion,  ils  font  mieux  appr^cier  le 
depr6  de  force  d'une  (Alixe  ainsi  que  ses  aptitudes  scientifiques ; 
enfin,  ils  permettent  a  ses  condisciples  de  profiter  mieux  de  son 
travail.  La  correction  de  celui-ci  en  effet,  est  confi^^'e  a  un  autre 
dl^»ve  qui,  sous  les  auspices  du  professeur,  en  critique  les  erreurs 
et  le  discute  dans  la  reunion  suivante  avec  Tauteur ;  de  lA,,  des 
controverses  sou  vent  anim^es,  auxquelles  chaque  assistant  pent 
prendre  part,  et  qui  ofTrent  Taspect  d'une  veritable  vie  scientifique." 

M.  Fr^d^ricq  describes  with  evident  pleasure  the  privilege  he 
enjoyed,  through  the  courtesy-  of  George  Waitz,  in  being  admitted 
to  the  latter's  seminary,  held  every  Wednesday  evening,  for  two 
hours,  in  his  own  house.  The  seminary  consisted  of  nine  students. 
They  were  seated  at  two  round  tables,  which  were  loaded  with 
books.  The  students  had  at  command  the  various  chronicles  re- 
lating to  the  times  of  Charles  Martel.  The  exercise  consisted  in 
determining  the  points  of  agreement  and  disagreement  among 
original  authorities,  with  reference  to  a  specific  line  of  facts,  in 
bow  far  one  author  had  quoted  from  another,  d:c.  **  The  profes- 
sor asked  questions  in  a  quiet  way,  raised  objections,  and  helped 
out  embarrassed  pupils  with  perfect  tact  and  with  a  kindly 
serenity."  M.  Fr<!'»d^ricq  noticed  how,  at  one  time,  when  a  student 
had  made  a  really  original  observation,  the  professor  took  out  his 
l)encil  and  made  a  note  of  it  upon  the  margin  of  his  copy  of  the 
chronicle.  In  such  simple  ways  the  spirit  of  independent  tbpught 
and  original  research  is  encouraged  by  one  of  the  greatest  masters. 
George  Waitz  is  the  successor  of  G.  II.  Tertz  as  editor  of  the 
Monnmenta  Germaviae  Ilistorica.  To  see  upon  the  professor's 
desk  great  bundles  of  printer's  proofs  for  this  vast  work,  only 
deepened  M.  Fredt^rictj's  impressions  that  here  in  this  private 
stud}'  was  reall}-  a  workshop  of  German  historical  science. 

Seminariks  of  Art  and  AKCiiiKOLOGY. 

M.  Fr^d^ricq  describes  another  phase  of  historical  training 
which  is  eminently  worthy  of  imitation  in  all  colleges  or  universi- 
ties, where  there  is  convenient  access  to  an  archaeological  museum. 
Ernst  Curtius  is  perhaps  even  more  famous  in  Berlin  as  a  classical 
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archffiologist  tlina  as  the  historian  of  Greece.  His  lectures  ufmn 
Grecian  art  are  nccooipiiniecl  by  a  weekly  visit  of  his  class  lo  tlii! 
nuscuiD,  where  an  hour  or  two  is  spent  in  examining  plast«r-c.iats 
and  fragnienta  of  antique  sculpture  under  tlie  guidance  of  Cartius 
himself.  Hnving  enjoyed  Ibis  very  experience  on  man}'  occaaions 
in  Berlin,  the  writer  can  attest  tbe  literal  truth  of  the  following 
description : 

'■'  L'apr^s-midi,  M.  Curtius  nous  avait  donni^  rendezvous  au 
Musf-e  lies  antiqnes,  oil  il  fait  chaqiie  semaiue  une  lejou  siir 
I'arcUi^ologie  grecqne  et  romaine.  A  sou  arriv^e  les  ^tudiauts  qui 
I'attendaient  eu  flanaot  k  travers  les  collections,  le  saluSrent  Bel- 
en cieu semen t,  puis  rem! rent  leur  chnpcau.  M.  Ciivtius  reata 
convert  ausst  ct  commenya  sui-le-champ  sa  promenade  dc  di^moa- 
stratious  arcb^ologiques.  Arm6  d'un  cou|ie-papier  eu  ivoire.  il 
allatt  d'un  objet  il  I'autre,  expliquant,  indiquant  les  taoiudres  par- 
ticularities avec  I'extremitf  de  son  eoupe-papier,  tantdt  sc  bau»»an( 
eur  la  pointe  des  picds,  tantdt  s'ogenouillant  pour  micux  detainer 
BCB  explications.  A  un  moment  m6me  il  se  concha  par  terra 
devant  un  th^pied  grec.  Appuy^  sur  Ic  conde  gauche  et  braudiawDt 
de  la  main  droite  son  fiddle  coupe-papier,  il  s'extaaia  aut  le^  formn 
^l^gante^  et  sur  lea  omementa  ravissants  du  petit  ctief-il'itiivre. 
On  t^mprend  aie^ment  combien  des  le9ons  fait£s  aveo  t-Iialeur  pu 
uu  t£l  professeur,  dana  un  mns^e  de  premier  ordre,  doiveul  Stre 
ntiles  aux  ^Ifives.  La  leyon  que  j'ai  enteadue  ne  roulait  que  inr 
des  points  secondaires :  tr^pieds.  cand^labres,  vases  en  terre  enilc, 
etc.,  cl  maign?  cela  il  s'on  dfgageait  une  admiration  commiuiicative 
et  une  sorte  de  parfnm  antique.  On  m'a  assur^  que  lorsqu'il 
s'occupe  de  la  statunire,  M.  Curtius  atteinl  souveat  tl  I'^toqueoM 
la  plus  majestueuae ;  et  je  Ic  orois  sans  peine." 

The  same  method  of  peripatetic  lectures,  as  described  by  M. 
Fr^d^rieq,  was  also  pursued  when  I  was  in  Berlin,  1H74-5,  by 
Herman  Grimm  for  the  illustration  of  art-historj'.  Once  a  wett 
Le  would  meet  bis  class  at  the  museum  for  the  examination  of 
works  illustrating  early  Christian  j>1astic  and  pictorial  art.  for 
example,  that  of  the  Catacombs ;  also  works  illustrating  Byzantine 
and  Germanic  influences,  and  the  rise  of  the  vanons  Italian, 
Frencli,  German  and  Flemish  sebools  of  painting  and  aculplure- 
More  was  learned  from  Grimm's  critical  commentarj-  upon  these 
works  of  art,  wliether  originals,  [ihotographs  or  engravings,  than 
would  be  possible  from  almost  auy  eourse  of  lectures  upon  the 
philosophy  of  art  or  a>sthetics,  without  concrete  realities  to  teach 
the  eye.  TJie  wealth  of  that  great  museum  of  Berlin — for  student' 
purposes  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  —  is  best  appreciated  when 
a  man  like  Grimm  or  Curtius  noints  out  its  hidden  ti-easures. 
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The  same  illustrative  methods  iu  ancient  and  modern  art  were 
also  practiced  by  the  late  Professor  Stark,  the  archreologist  and 
art  historian  of  Heidelberg.  Although  the  museum  of  the  latter 
university  is  small,  when  compared  with  that  of  Berlin,  yet  it 
serves  to  illustrate  what  any  institution  of  moderate  resources  can 
accomplish  for  its  students  in  the  way  of  supplying  original  sources 
of  art-history,  at  least  in  the  shape  of  casts,  photographs,  and 
other  Jac  simile  reproductions  of  artistic  objects.  If  Stark  did 
not  have  original  tripods,  candelabras  and  terra  cottas,  he  had, 
nevertheless,  images  of  almost  every  important  object  mentioned 
in  his  lectures.  One  of  the  exercises  in  Stark's  archaeological 
seminary  consisted  in  the  explanation  at  sight,  by  individual  mem- 
bers, of  pictorial  representations  upon  Greek  vases,  which  were 
inexpensively  reproduced  in  colored  plates,  so  that  every  man 
could  have  .before  him  a  copy  of  the  work  under  discussion.  There 
is  a  great  future  for  American  student-research  in  the  field  of 
art-history,  which  Herman  Grimm  used  to  call  die  JBliUhe  der 
Oeschichte.  The  quick  success  in  England  of  Dr.  Charles  Wald- 
stein,  a  pupil  of  Stark's  at  Heidelberg,  shows  what  possibilities 
there  are  beyond  German  borders  for  the  science  of  art  and 
archfleolog}'.  The  popularity  of  Professor  Norton's  seminary  and 
art-courses  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  shows  that  interest  in 
such  matters  is  kindling  upon  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  art 
collections  begun  by  Yale,  Amherst  and  Smith,  Vassar  and  Cor- 
nell, Michigan  and  Johns  Hopkins  University  indicate  that  the  day 
of  art  seminaries  is  not  far  off. 

Seminary  Libraries. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  features  of  the 
German  historical,  political  and  archaeological  seminaries  is  the 
special  librar}*,  distinct  from  the  main  university  collections.  We 
have  already  noticed  the  existence  of  such  libraries  at  Heidelberg 
and  Bonn  ;  and  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  they  are  now  spring- 
ing up  in  all  the  universities  of  Germany.  So  important  an  aux- 
iliary have  these  seminary-libraries  become  that  in  some  univer- 
sities, where  the  seminaries  have  been  recognized  by  the  state,  a 
special  appropriation  is  granted  by  the  Government  for  library 
purposes.  The  Government  of  Saxony  granted  Professor  Noorden, 
of  Leipzig,  6,500  marks  for  the  foundation  of  his  seminary- 
library,  and  an  annual  subsidy  of  1,200  marks.     This  revenue  for 
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tile  purchase  of  books  is  cousidernhlj-  incrensed  by  a  libnrge  of  ten 
nrnrka  jier  semester,  paid  by  ever}'  student  who  lias  access  to  tlio 
aemniary-lilivniy.  The  privileges  of  tliis  working-librarr  arc  rc- 
gardei!  as  annlogoiia  to  the  privilcgee  of  iisiiig  laboratory  apparatus 
or  attending  a  cUuiqae. 

Tn  addition  to  a  special  library,  Gerraan  seminaries  are  nc« 
procuring  special  rooms,  not  only  for  regular  meetings,  but  for 
daily  work.  The  historical  Beminary  at  Leipzig,  embrneing  four 
sections  like  that  at  Bonn,  has  had,  since  18R0.  Ave  rooms  at  i1« 
disposal ;  one  consul  tat  ion-ioom  or  Sprechzimmer  for  the  piw 
fessors,  one  room  for  maps  and  atlases,  end  three  largu  rooms 
where  the  students  work,  with  their  special  authoriliiis  xTOiind 
them.  Every  student  has  for  himself  a  table  containing  k  <IrHirer. 
of  which  ho  keeps  the  key.  The  rooms  are  inacceti«ib]e  to  blIi 
except  members  of  the  seminary,  who  are  intrusted  with  pasB-kri*> 
and  can  enter  the  library  at  any  time  from  nine  o'clock  in  tlir 
morning  until  ten  o'clock  at  night.  The  rooms  are  wanned  Mii 
lighted  at  university  expense.  Each  student  has  a  gas-jet  alMw 
his  own  table,  and  is  absolutely  iiidependent  of  all  hie  ncighliore- 
Individualit}'  is  a  marked  feature  of  student-life  and  studeol-wort 
in  Germany.  Men  never  i-oom  together;  they  rarely  visit  tax 
another's  apartments ;  and  they  almost  always  prefer  to  work 
alone.  Society  and  relaxation  they  know  how  nnd  where  to  fli'I 
when  they  are  at  leisure.  By  general  consent  German  students 
attend  to  their  own  affairs  without  let  or  hindrance.  This  belongs 
to  academic  freedom.  It  belongs  to  the  seminary,  and  it  belongs 
to  the  individual  student, 

M.  Seignobos  in  his  excellent  article  on  I'enseigneraent  de  I'liis- 
toire  en  Allemagne,'  says,  "tout  aeminaire  historiqne  (T  Etei 
l>oss6de  sa  bibliothfiqne  propre  et  sa  salle  de  travail  rtserveea  i 
I'uaage  de  aes  membres.  La.  au  contraire,  tons  les  livres  san' 
exception,  restcnt  K  demeurc,  afin  que  I'fetudiant  soit  tonjourssdr 
des  les  trouver."  W,  Seignobos  gives  a  list  of  some  of  the  chief 
works  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  historical  seminary  library  »l 
Leipzig.  lie  noted  I'ertz,  Montimenta  Germonioc;  Jaffd,  Regest» 
Pontiliciim ;  JatTe,  Bibliotheca  rerum  Germanicarum ;  Bohmer. 
Regesta  impcratoruni ;  Bohmer,  Fontes  rerum  Germanicarum i 
Muratori,  Scriptores  ;  Bouquet,  Ilistoriens  des  Ganles ;  Watten- 
bach  and  Lorenz,  Quel lengeschi elite ;  Forschungen  zur  deutscben 
'  *  Itevuc  international  de  rcnHcignciiiunti  June  15,  1881.     "  Bibliotli^uM-" 
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Geschichte ;  Archiv  der  gesellschaft  ftlr  deutsche  geschichte  ;  His- 
torische  Zeitschrif  t ;  Walter,  Corpus  juris  Germanici ;  Zopfl, 
Rechtsgcschichte  ;  Waitz,  Deutsche  Verfassungsgeschiohte  ;  Geng- 
ler,  Codex  juris  municipalis ;  Annales  ecclesiastic! ;  Migne,  Vies 
des  Papes ;  Giesebrecht,  Geschichte  der  deutschen  Kaiserzcit ; 
Giesebrecht,  Jahrbtieher  des  deutschen  Keiches;  Seriptores  rerum 
Prussicarum  ;  IIuillard-Br^»holles,  Fr6d6ric  II ;  Ilefele,  Cousilien- 
geschichte ;  Gregorovius,  Geschichte  der  Stadt  Rom ;  Collection 
Byzantine ;  Sickel,  Monumcnta  graphica ;  Potthast,  Bibliotheca 
medii  levi. 

The  Statistical  Seminary  in  Berlin.* 

This  government  institution,  while  dealing  with  Prussian  statis- 
tics, is  also  a  regular  seminary  for  the  training  of  university  gradu- 
ates who  have  passed  the  examinations  required  for  entrance  to 
the  higher  branches  of  the  civil  service.  The  seminary,  which  was 
first  opened  in  November,  1862,  was  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edward  Engel,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics,  aided  b\'  various 
university  professors.  The  idea  was  that  the  government  oftlces 
of  the  stalisticnl  bureau  sliould  become  lal)oratories  of  political 
science.  Not  only  are  the  facilities  of  the  department  utilized 
for  training  purposes,  but  sj'stematic  courses  of  lectures  are  given 
to  the  statistical  seminar}'  by  universit}'  professors  cooperating 
with  the  chief  and  his  assistants.  Subjects  like  tiie  following 
are  treated  :  the  theory  and  technique  of  statistics  ;  agrarian  ques- 
tions ;  conditions  and  changes  of  population;  political  economy  in 
its  various  branches  ;  insurance  :  social  questions  ;  administration  ; 
piison  discipline  and  prison  reform  in  various  countries ;  sanitary 
questions,  physical  geography,  etc. 

The  amount  of  original  work  produced  by  the  bureau  and  sem- 
inary of  statistics  is  very  great.  One  has  only  to  examine  the 
Verzeichniss  der  periodischen  und  anderen  Schriften,!  which  are 
published  by  these  government  ofllces,  in  order  to  appreciate  the 
scientific  value  of  the  scholar  in  politics.  These  publications  are 
of  international  significance,  by  reasons  of  the  lessons  which  they 
teach.     Whoever  wishes  to  stud}',  from  a  comparative   point  of 

•  Authorities :  Dr.  Engel,  Das  Stiitistische  Seminar  des  Koni«;l.  Preus 
hUchen  Statischen  Bureaus  in  Berlin,  18G4.     Progranunes  of  courses. 

t  For  this  catologuc,  one  sliould  address  the  Verlag  des  Koniglielien  Statis- 
tischen  Bureaus,  Berlin,  S.  W.,  Lindenstrasse,  28. 
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view,  the  siibjoet  or  national  or  tniiniciiml  flnaace  ;  tbe  relations  oT 
^urch  and  school;  snnitatiou  ;  iusurnncc  ;  trade  flu<j  commerce; 
iudimtries;  population;  land  and  cKtntUe ;  cities;  development ot 
tile  science  of  stfltisticfi ;  atatistical  congresses;  mnrfnTts;  fairs: 
genealogies  of  royal  families;  tables  of  morlnlity;  cilucalion; 
administration,  etc.,  will  be  richly  rewarded  by  consulting  the  pub- 
lished works  of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Bnrenn.  wbich  can  he 
obtained  at  catalogue  prices. 

LlBIIARV   OF  THE   STATIiTK-AL  SkMIXARI. 

Among  the  publications  of  the  Prussian  StntisticHl  Bureau  l> 
the  catalogue  of  its  library  in  two  royal  octavo  volumes.  In  the 
first,  the  authors  and  titles  arc  arranged  according  to  the  aeienca 
which  they  represent.  In  the  second,  the  contents  are  ;rronpeil  by 
States.  Probably  there  is  in  esistenee  no  other  sucb  comiietc 
guide  to  political  science  in  its  bistorical,  tbuoreticul,  and  (iracllcal 
aspects. 

This  library,  now  numbering  over  70.(100  volumes,  has  bKO 
used  by  Johns  Hopkins  University  men,  two  of  whom  have  be- 
longed to  Dr.  Engel's  Seminar,  and  tliey  wonid  fully  endorse  th* 
published  statement  by  Dr.  Eugel,  in  bis  account  of  the  Statiatial 
Seminary,  made  as  long  ngo  as  \HKi.  He  says;  ''If  we  miv 
believe  the  admissions  of  many  specialists,  there  exists  far  and 
wide  no  library  so  rich,  no  collection  of  periodicals  so  select,  no 
map  collection  so  excellent,  as  those  in  the  royal  bureau  of  8l»- 
tisties.  All  new  contributions  lo  this  branch  of  literature,  whether 
in  Germany,  France,  England,  !He1gium,  Holland,  Sweden,  Nor- 
way, Denmark,  Russia,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  North  and  South 
America,  are  brought  to  the  eyes  of  members  of  this  seminal^'. 
A  series  of  more  than  seventy  special  magazines  of  politial 
economy,  statistics,  and  the  allied  branches  of  industry,  agricul- 
ture, commerce  and  trade,  public  works,  finance,  credit,  insurance, 
administration  (municipal  and  national),  social  self-help, — all  this 
is  not  only  accessible  for  seminary-nse,  but  members  are  actoallv 
required  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  contenta  of  tiiese 
m.igazines  inasmuch  as  one  of  the  practical  e.'terciscs  of  the 
seminary  consists  in  the  pivparation  of  a  continuous  report  of 
written  abstract  of  these  journals." 
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Historical  Seminaries  in  Belgium.* 

The  first  real  univereity-seminary  in  Belgium  was  instituted  by 
Professor  Kurlh,  at  Li^ge,  in  the  3'ear  1874-5.  In  1874  M.  Kurth 
had  made  a  tour  of  observation  in  German}',  and,  in  1876,  pub- 
lished his  impressions  of  the  seminaries  of  Bonn,  Leipzig,  and 
Berlin  in  the  Revue  de  Vinstructio.i  publique  en  Belgique  (1876, 
Vol.  xix.)  under  the  title,  De  renseignement  de  Vhistoire  en  AUe- 
mague^  quoted  by  Paul  Fr6d^ricq  in  his  admirable  account  of  the 
higher  education  in  history  as  now  pursued  in  Belgium.  The 
seminary-work  organized  by  Professor  Kurth  was  more  especially 
in  the  domain  of  medieval  history.  The  work  was  divided  into 
two  sections.  The  first  was  a  preparatory  course  upon  historical 
methods  and  the  principles  of  historical  criticism,  with  exercises  in 
the  use  of  the  original  sources  for  a  chosen  period  of  history, 
which  was  to  be  studied  in  detail  the  second  year.  The  second 
section  was  this  more  advanced  course  wherein  special  questions 
were  considered  and  theses  produced.  Among  the  original  sources 
thus  presented  were  those  of  Lorraine,  of  the  Diocese  of  Lidge,  of 
the  times  of  Charles  the  Great,  and  of  the  early  Teutons.  Among 
the  special  studies  ahead}-  published  by  members  of  this  flourishing 
seminary  are  monograms  upon  Saint  Gregory  of  Tours  and  classi- 
cal studies  in  the  sixth  century ;  origin  of  the  city  of  Li^ge ; 
Norman  invasions  of  the  Diocese  of  Li^ge.  It  will  be  observed 
that  most  of  these  topics  relate  to  the  historical  environment  of 
the  university  where  this  scholarly  work  was  produced. 

Professor  Paul  Fr^d^ricq  has  been  the  professional  colleague  of 
M.  Kurth  and  M.  fcmile  de  Laveleye  at  the  university'  of  Li^ge 
since  1880.  The  subject  chosen  by  M.  Fr(f»d(!}ricq  for  the  first 
3'ear's  work  in  a  class  of  fourteen  students  was  the  Inquisition  in 
the  Netherlands.  The  seminary  studied  the  ideas  and  legislation 
of  the  sixteenth  century  upon  questions  of  heresy.  Papal  bulls 
and  royal  edicts,  public  documents  and  local  archives,  the  pam- 
phlets of  the  period,  original  memoirs,  contemporary  chronicles, — 

♦  The  authority  upon  this  subject  is  M.  Paul  Fr6d6ricq,  professor  of  modern 
history  in  the  University  of  Liege,  author  of  the  admirable  papers  on  the 
higher  education  in  history,  as  taught  in  Germany  and  Paris,  elsewhere  cited. 
His  ATticlQf  Ve  Penseigncment  superieur  deChistoirc  en  Belgique,  may  be 
found  in  the  introduction  to  the  first  published  collection  of  original  studies 
by  his  own  seminary  at  Li6ge.  Travaux  du  cours  pratique  iV  histoire 
naiionale,     [Gand  et  La  Haye,  1883.] 
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BUoli  were  the  sources  of  iiifi»rinntiwn  sought  by  Professor  Fr^iMrioi 
and  his  diligent  pupils.  The  second  ,vi>3r  tlicy  ettidied  mateiUl) 
relating  to  Margaret  of  Parma,  regent  of  the  Netherlnnds,  The 
lUGUtion  of  her  ongiual  correspondence,  edited  liy  Gnuhnnl.  tifll 
ilhisLratc  the  original  character  of  the  nuthorititrs  employed. 

One  of  the  results  of  tQJa  kind  of  seminary- work  is  nn  c!aHont< 
monograph  upon  Margaret  of  Parma  hy  one  of  Professor  KrM^^ricq'i 
pupils,  Giifllaiime  Cnitzt^ti,  uon  professor  of  history  in  the  royil 
atlicnaeiim  of  Chiniay.  Other  result*  of  this  semliiarj'  t^uorse  In 
modern  bi^tury  are  &  nioiiograpji  on  Lea  Mi\»  di^s  PHncca-Rt^im 
d(j  Li^ge  en  mati^it)  d'h^-nJaiu  uu  X\"I  sii^clc.  by  Ueiiri  Loncbay, 
uuw  p^ofe!^so^  of  history  in  tho  atheiiaeiim  of  Ghent ;  also  &  mono- 
gi'iiph  on  L'eDseigneuicnt  puhtic  dee  CalvinisTes  &  Gaud  (lAT^ 
li»4)  by  Professor  I-'ii^d^rieq  himself.  These  three  stiidie)>  hj 
inembei's  of  the  nuiversily  of  Lii^ge,  together  with  ProfcMai 
Fi^d^riwj's  introductory  article,  2.'Aifl(f»tVH  «iu:  nnftvi'jnVi^  Brfym. 
have  lately  (mH-l)  been  pnbliBhed  in  a  volnmc  of  about  two  hun- 
dred pages,  entitled,  '•  iJuiversit^'  de  Li6ge-  Travaux  dn  cow* 
prntiqiie  d'tiiatoire  nationate." 

Hero  ai'o  the  beginnings  in  Belgium  of  the  sarni-  ■yttcnr  el 
seminary-publication  as  that  i-epreseiiled  in  Germany  iiy  the  Bi>- 
toriadte  Slutliai,  published  by  an  aHsoeialiDtl  of  university  profe*- 
sors,  and  the  Ohamtier  Studitn  aitf  ilem  Otbitt  tUir  Oeichuhir.' 
edited  by  AVilhelru  Ontken.  ilcie  are  siiggesliouri  I'm  .-iiiii'!'!! 
niidertiiliiDgs  in  Anicriea. 

It  is  iiiteruRiiug  to  an  American  student  to  find  a  Bejgiau  seai' 
iaitry  ut  Litge  traversing  anew,  and  in  its  own  way,  the  history  of 
the  Nctlierlauds,  where  our  own  countryman.  Motley,  wns  suchi 
bold  and  successful  pioniier.  Tiic  aomiuary  of  Li^ge  is  now  rtodj- 
ing  the  correspondence  of  Philip  H.,  of  William  the  tiileul  (boik 
edited  by  Gachard,)  nnd  vnu  Priuattrer's  collection  of  the  arrtii>« 
of  llie  honae  of  OrnNge-Niissaii,  etc.,  witii  a  view  to  fresh  studiw 
in  Ihia  old  but  attruetivc  field. 

Thk  Histobical  8kmikai{y  in  Pahis. 

I'erhaps  the  best  authority  upon  this  atibject  is  Prof.  Fr^di^rirq'i 

fBcent  article  on  L'euseigvement  .tiiperienr  de  rhiaCuirt  d  Pan*i 

•Siniitur  )iiililitntii>nii  of  i^tuJfnl-tlle»FS  HT«  the  I/alleacke  AMaii^lvif* 
xur  Htutren  actkiiMe  hLT«ui)((ugcben  von  O.  Drnysen  (.oa  of  tiic  BMil« 
IvriifvsKor  lipaj-ini;  Ihp  sniiif  namel  nnil  Die  hularUekcn  UAUHgtn  su  CofKr 
gtn,  once  L'tiitfil  t'y  Qdorge  Wiiiw. 
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printed  in  the  Revue  International  de  Venseignement^  July  15, 1'883. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  of  a  general  nature  noted  by  M . 
Fr6d^ricq  was  the  great  number  and  variety  of  historical  courses 
offered  in  the  higher  institutions  of  Paris.  In  the  faculty'  of  belles- 
lettres  at  the  Sorbonne,  at  the  College  de  France,  in  the  £coIe 
des  chartes,  in  the  £cole  normale,  the  £k!ole  pratique  des  hautes 
Etudes  and  the  Ecole  libre  des  sciences  politiques  there  were  in  all 
fifty  historical  courses.  In  the  university  of  Berlin  there  were,  at 
the  time  of  comparison,  only  twenty-six  courses ;  at  Leipzig, 
twenty-one ;  at  Bonn,  fourteen. 

M.  Fr^d^ricq  describes  in  minute  detail  the  historical  methods 
.in  vogue  at  the  various  learned  institutions  of  Paris.  The  entire 
article  deserves  reproduction  in  some  English  journal  of  education. 
It  is  hoped  that  M.  Fr^d^ricq's  studies  on  the  higher  education  in 
history  as  pursued  in  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium  may  all 
appear  in  English  translation  at  no  distant  daj'.  In  this  brief 
review,  attention  is  called  simply  to  the  £cole  pratique  des  hautes 
Etudes,  and  to  the  seminary  work  of  M.  Gabriel  Monod.  The 
£cole  pratique  was  founded  in  the  year  1868,  while  M.  Victor 
Dnniy  was  in  the  ministry  of  public  instruction.  His  idea  was  to 
institute  new  methods  of  practicbl  instruction  in  mathematics, 
physics,  chemisti-y,  natural  history,  physiology,  philology,  and  the 
historical  sciences.  The  old  method  of  instruction,  especially  in 
belles-lettres,  had  been  of  the  lyceum-order  —  popular,  entertain- 
ing, oratorical  lectures  for  miscellaneous  audiences.  M.  Duruy 
wished  to  substitute  regular  students  for  passing  auditors,  to  create 
libraries  and  laboratories  instead  of  supporting  mere  halls  of  learn- 
ing. There  was  much  discussion  upon  the  subject  of  educational 
reform  in  France  and  the  resultant  literature  *  is  very  extensive. 

•  Statistique  de  renseignement  superieur,  1865  et  seq. 

L' Administration  de  Tinstruction  publique,  Ministdre  de  M.  Duruy,  Paris, 
1870,  pp.  932 ;  Circulaires  et  instructions  officielles  relatives  &  Tinstruction 
publique,  Ministere  de  M.  Duruy,  pp.  716. 

Karl  Hillebrand,  de  le  r^fornie  de  Tenseignement  superieur,  Paris,  1868. 

Gr6ard,  Tenseignement  superieur  a  Paris,  1881. 

Melanges,  publies  par  la  section  historique  de  Tficole  pratique,  1878. 

Monod,  De  le  po8sibiIit6  d'une  reforme  de  Tenseignement  superieur, 
Paris,  1876. 

Lavisse,  L'Enseignement  historique  en  Sorbonne  et  T  Education  national, 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Feb.  15,  1882. 

16 
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Some  of  it  would,  doubtless,  lio  liiglily  suggestive  to  college  re- 
foimers  in  America. 

M.  Gahiipl  Mouod  was  appointed  lo  give  piactical  inBtruction 
in  history.  He  was  a  yoiiwg  Krenchmnn,  who  had  atudicd  at  Gm- 
mao  universities,  at  Betlin  under  Koepke.  and  at  Goltingea  under 
Wttit^.  M,  Monod's  practica.!  work  was  begun  in  iiis  own  private 
apartment  at  Paris.  After  a  time,  the  director  of  the  £cole  pra- 
tique, M.  Renier,  was  able  to  obtain  for  this  new  school  of  history 
two  little  chambers  in  the  fourth  story  of  the  right  wing  of  the 
Sorbonne.  These  little  rooms  {chnmbrettet,  basses,  presque  rftw 
miinsards)  belonged  to  the  library  of  the  .Sorbonne.  They  are  now 
furnished  with  books  from  floor  to  ceiling.  They  have  become 
genuine  Inhorotories  of  historical  eeienee.  M.  Fr^d^ricq  describes 
how  master  and  pupils  are  constantly  rummaging  through  the 
alcoves  of  their  library.  Tables,  supplied  with  writing  mnlerials, 
extend  along  the  line  of  the  book-cases.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  qniet.  serious  work  pervading  the  entire  apartment.  M. 
Frt'di^ricq  says  the  very  narrowness  of  the  tiuarteia  has  "  quelque 
chose  d'inlime  qui  donue  un  charme  tout  particulier  aiix  lemons. 
C'est  un  petit  local  adorable  qui  doit  latsser  un  profond  souvenir 
aux  ^-l^vfis.  II  niG  semblequi  si  rficolepratiqnelequittait  uu  jour 
pour  aller  ocroper  des  installations  phis  vastes  et  pins  monumeii- 
talcs,  elle  y  pei-drait  quelque  chose  de  ti'^s  pr^cienx  ;  son  physio- 
uomie,  son  cachet." 

Passing  from  the  environment  of  M.  Monod's  seminary  to  the 
seminary  itself,  our  Belgian  observer  finds  it  consisting  oi  about  a 
do^en  men,  devoted  to  original  research  in  the  field  of  early  French 
history.  lie  heard  one  member  of  the  seminarj'  giving  the  results 
of  his  own  investigations  into  the  family  history  of  King  Robert, 
son  of  Hugh  Capet.  The  student  had  a  great  package  of  notes, 
made  cojiious  citations  from  old  chronicles,  and  corrected  the  mis- 
takes of  his  predecessoi's.  M.  FrC'd^ricq  says  a  member  of  the  old 
school  would  have  laughed  at  snch  scrupulous  attention  to  the 
Itetty  details  of  such  a  subject,  but,  as  for  himself,  he  was  delighted 
to  find,  in  the  very  citadel  of  ancient  university  traditions,  in  the 
old  Sorbonne,  such  a  conscientious  zeal  for  painstaking,  scientific 
work.  During  the  lecture  given  by  his  pupil,  "  M,  Monod  s'efEa- 
i;ait  autont  que  possible  pour  ne  pas  entraver  I'initintive  dc  I'l^l&ve, 
ecoutant  itvec  une  attention  extreme,  la  tete  pench^e,  deux  doigts 
de  la  main  gauclie  presses  sur  la  bouche,  ou  rajustaut  son  pince-nez 
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avant  de  placer  9a  et  1^  ime  br^ve  rectification.  A  la  fin  de  la 
le9on  il  prit  chaque  fois  la  parole  pour  r^sunier  le  d6bat  en  mettant 
les  points  sur  les  i  et  indiquer  uettcment  les  r^^sultats  solides  et  les 
questions  rest^es  obscures.  lei  encore  j'ai  admir^  la  sagacity  et  le 
tact  de  cet  excellent  professeur." 

The  ficole  pratique  and  the  seminary  of  M.  Monod  have  had  a 
powerful  influence  upon  the  educational  reconstruction  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  Paris.  One  can  no  longer  find  such  purely 
oratorical  courses  as  flourished  in  former  days  for  popular  au- 
diences. Professors  in  the  Sorbonne  now  address  their  regular 
pupils,  for  whom  are  reserved  the  foremost  places  in  those  ancient 
lecture-halls.  The  £k*ole  pratique  has  grown  from  small  begin- 
nings into  a  vast  seminary  of  the  arts  and  sciences  with  twenty- 
five  professors  and  fift}'  courses  of  lectures.  Since  1869  the  school 
has  had  its  own  organ  for  collective  publication,  the  so-called  Bib- 
lioth^que  de  V^^kole  pratique  des  hantes  4tude8y  wherein  have  ap- 
peared some  of  the  best  special  works  in  history  by  Messieurs 
Monod,  Fagniez,  Giry,  and  many  others.  In  1875,  M.  Monod 
established  the  Revue  Historique  and  lately  he  has  been  one  of  the 
most  active  spirits  in  founding  at  Paris  the  SociM  Historique  or  the 
00-called  Ctrcle  Saint  Simon,  wherein  are  associated,  upon  a  club 
basis  (somewhat  like  the  Athenaeum  in  London),  many  of  the 
brightest  men  in  Paris.  The  Cercle  includes  also  certain  non- 
resident members,  gentlemen  living  in  other  paits  of  France  or 
Europe,  who  are  assured  of  good  fellowship  when  they  visit  the 
club'-rooms  of  the  8oci<^»t^»  Historique,  of  which  M.  Monod  is  now 
the  President. 

Seminaries  and  Lectures  at  Harvard  College. 

One  of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  applications  of  the  sem- 
inary-method in  this  country  was  in  the  department  of  history  at 
Harvard  College,  in  the  advanced  classes  of  Professor  Henry 
Adams.*  It  was  at  a  time  when  the  writings  of  Sir  Henry  Maine 
were  first  making  their  way  into  the  minds  of  American  students. 
Through  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  Professor  William  Stubbs  the  cur- 
rent of  German  influence,  from  Von  Maurer  and  George  Waitz, 

•  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  university  lectures  after  tlie  German 
model  that  were  ever  given  in  this  country  were  those  delivered  at  Harvard 
college,  1806-8,  upon  rhetoric  and  oratory,  by  Jolin  Quincy  Adams,  the 
grandfather  of  Henry  Adams,  who  is  the  son  of  Charles  Francis  Adams. 
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came  to  England  and  America,  It  is  gratifying  to  the  Ameriran 
spirit  of  independcnct'  that  tiiU  German  current  found  so  quickiv 
in  our  tionntry  new  channels  of  inquiry.  Professor  Adams  began, 
indeed,  bis  semiatiry-nork  with  a  critical  review  of  the  writings  of 
Sir  Heniy  Maine.  The  members  of  bis  class  took  each  a  chapter 
snd  studied  it  in  the  light  of  other  evidence.  EncU  man  reported 
to  the  class  upon  the  reaults  of  his  critical  study  and  waa  sharply 
opposed  at  eyerj-  doubtful  point  by  the  professor,  whose  real  views 
upon  the  subject  were  never  avowed  until  the  close  of  the  exercise. 
Ho  profitable  was  this  kind  of  training  and  disputation  that  one 
young  man  has  since  developed  into  ii  radical  opponent  of  the  views 
of  Sir  Henry  Maine  and  of  Von  Maurer  himself,  as  regards  the 
early  history  of  institutions,  particularly  of  village  communities 
and  of  land-liolding  among  the  ancient  Germans.* 

Another  independent  result  of  the  Harvard  Seminary  waa  a 
series  of  published  essays  upon  Anglo-Saxon  law.  The  professor 
himself  investignted  the  subject  of  Anglo-Saxon  law  courts.  iU: 
Ilenrj-  Cabot  Lodge  inquired  into  Anglo-Saxon  land  law.  Mr, 
Ernest  Young  studied  Anglo-Saxon  femily-law;  and  Mr.  J.  Lan- 
rence  I.aughliu,  Anglo-Saxon  legal  procedure.  These  seminary- 
Studies  were  published  K^elber  in  a  volume  entitled  Essays  in 
Anglo-Saxon  Law  (Hoston  :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  IfiTCO-  They 
were  afterwards  republished  in  England  (London:  Macmillan  & 
Co.)  and  have  everywhere  met  with  cordial  recognition  by  critical 
scholars  in  the  old  world  as  well  ae  in  the  new.  This  published 
work  has  given  a  decided  impulse  to  historical  studies  and  joint 
publications  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  suggestive  commentary  upon  the  practical  bearing  of  this 
seminary-work  at  Harvard  College  that  all  three  of  the  graduate 

•llcnninn  W.  Ross,  Ph.  D.  (Harvard):  The  Early  Hialor;  of  Land- 
Holding  nmorg  Ihe  Germani,  (Boston:  Soule  and  Ilugbee,  1883);  Studies 
in  the  Early  Hislory  of  Inalitutiona,  I-IV,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Charles  W. 
Sever.  1880-1.  I-III.  Theory  of  Village  Communities;  IV.  Theory  of 
Primitive  Democracy  in  tiie  Alps;  The  Theory  of  Primitive  Coulmunism. 

Tiic  book  on  Land-Holding  and  the  various  studies  support  the  ideas  that 
land  coniniunity  was  not  a  primjiive  inslitulion;  thai,  on  llie  contrary,  indi- 
vidual land-bolding  is  the  historic  basis  of  landed  property,  eveo  in  its  com- 
munal forms ;  and  that  the  Teutonic  village  eominunities  were  always 
coniniuniries  of  serfs  or  tenants  holding  ilieir  lands  IVom  some  lord.  The 
book  hi>s  been  favorably  reviewed  in  The  Spectator,  January  5,  1884; 
unfavorably  in  Ihe  Saturday  Rtvitw,  January  19,  1884. 
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Btadentfl  who  were  engaged  with  Professor  Henry  Adams  in  the 
preparation  of  this  book  on  Anglo-Saxon  Law  were  afterwards 
engaged  as  instructors  in  that  institution  and  continued  there  the 
methods  they  had  learned  so  well.  Dr.  Lodge  instituted  coopera- 
tive student-lectures  in  American  colonial  history,  and  he  himself 
has  since  published  an  excellent  Short  History  of  the  English  Col- 
onies in  America,  the  Life  of  George  Cabot,  a  Life  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  and  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  (the  last  two  in  the  series 
called  American  Statesman).  But  for  Dr.  Lodge  the  lessons  of  past 
history  have  now  been  transformed  into  present  politics  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  former  associates,  however,  continue  in  their  aca- 
demic career.  Both  are  now  assistant  profeSvSors  in  Harvard 
Universit}-.  During  the  past  year,  Dr.  Young  has  conducted 
original  courses  in  Roman  Law  (for  one  graduate,  ten  seniors, 
eleven  juniors,  and  two  sophomores),  and  in  the  Constitutional 
and  Legal  History  of  England  (for  two  graduates,  thirteen  seniors, 
and  fourteen  juniors).  This  course  best  represents  the  continuity 
of  work  in  institutional  history  originally  begun  by  Professor  Henry 
Adams.  Dr.  Laughlin  has  pursued,  with  his  class,  independent 
studies  of  the  economic  effects  of  land  tenures  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  France  (the  class  consisting  of  one  graduate  and  six  seniors). 
From  classes  much  larger  in  size  he  has  also  required  theses  upon 
practical  economic  questions  peitaining  to  this  country,  e,  g. 
Bimetallism,  Reciprocity  with  Canada,  National  Bank  Issues, 
American  Competition,  etc.  Dr.  Taussig,*  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  Professor  Laughlin  in  teaching  political  economy,  pro- 
duced original  studies  on  the  history  of  tariff  legislation  in  the 
United  States,  which  gained  him  the  Topham  prize  and  the  degree 
of  Ph.  D.  in  1883.  His  thesis  was  entitled  ''Protection  to  Young 
Industries  as  applied  in  the  United  States." 

Another  line  of  seminary  work  at  Harvard  is  more  especially 
on  church  and  state  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Dr.  Emerton,  now 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history,  was  trained  in  methods  of 
special  work,  not  only  at  Harvard  College,  but  also  at  Berlin 
university,  in  the  seminary  of  Droysen.  Dr.  Emerton  has  con- 
ducted   various   seminary  courses   at  Harvard  for  graduate  and 

•  Dr.  Taussig's  studies  were  brought  out  in  a  special  course  of  lectures 
before  the  students  of  the  college,  and  were  afterwards  published  by  Moses 
King,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  A  second  edition  will  appear  from  the  press  of 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Son's,  New  York. 
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uDHcrgrndtiate  students.  Iitit  liis  work  has  defilt  chiefly  witb  h^its  * 
of  European  bistory.  from  the  time  of  Charles  the  Grent  to  tht 
Qnd-of  the  tbirtecoth  century-  Hia  studenta  hav«  investigated  IIk 
relations  between  the  Pnpncy  and  the  German  Empire,  the  origia 
of  rocditeval  institutions,  the  rise  of  French  CommuDea.  etc.  Ut 
introduced  ibe  seminary  method  into  the  eo-callnd  "Ilfcrrail 
Annex,"  a  Cambridge  institution  for  the  promotion  uf  th<>  higtm 
education  of  women.  One  of  his  pupils,  a  gnidtinlv  ot  Smilll 
College,  NorthampLuu,  prepared,  under  hia  direction,  an  elilwrett 
thesis  in  Germna  coostitutionul  history,  ou  the  origin  of  tk 
electoral  college,  for  which  the  degree  cf  doctor  of  pliiiosophy  »» 
afterwards  given  hpr  at  Northampton  in  1881.  During  the  fui 
year.  Professor  Enicrton  has  conducted  a  seminary  for  the  iuAf 
anil  nse  of  historical  sources  relating  to  church  aud  »tate  ia  tlir 
eleventh  century.  The  seminary  included  one  graduate  and  foui 
seniora.  Kach  member  prepared  five  theses,  embodying  origintf 
investigations.  Dr.  Enicrton  has  lately  contributed  to  the  Prf«- 
gogicnl  Library,  a  chapter  on  "  The  Historical  ISenainnry  in  Anuv- 
ican  Teaching,"  which  is  an  able  expositiou  of  the  seminary  i 
I  shall  quote  from  it  at  considerable  lengtli : 

"  History  lias  been  taught  verj-  badly  in  America,  or  rattteTft 
be  honest,  it  hoe  rarely  been  taught  at  all.  In  th«  great  dc«  ' 
meut  of  educational  -methods  since  the  war,  it  has  been  one  a 
depiirtmenia  most  slowly  and  imperfectly  recognized  as  worthy! 
place  of  its  own.  Even  now,  indeiMJUdent  chairs  of  historj-  en* 
in  but  very  few  American  colleges,  and  the  proportion  of  tioe 
given  to  its  study  is  absurdly  inadequate.  No  serious  knowledge 
of  history  is  requircl  for  entrance  into  oor  colleges,  so  that  ■ 
considerable  pait  of  whatever  teaching  they  may  offer  mast  oeedi 
be  elementary.  Onr  subject  stands,  therefore,  in  need  of  ftir 
representation.  It  must  be  placed  before  the  country  in  sach  • 
light  as  shall  clearly  show  it  to  be  worth  all  the  care  that  can  be 
bestowed  uv)OD  it.  it  must  be  made  clear  that  the  claim  of  hisloty 
to  rank  among  the  sciences  is  founded  in  fact — the  fact  thatit 
has  a  scientific  method.  To  itliistrutc  aud  enforce  this  truth  is  the 
mission  of  the  historical  "Seminar"  in  America. 

"Let  us  consider  some  of  tlie  conditions  of  its  success.  1.  Il 
.must  consist  of  picked  men.  This  is  not  a  method  adapted  to 
every  student.  The  recitation  iu  elementary-,  and  the  lecture  in 
ac|vance<l  teaching,  must  still  icmaiu  as  Ihc  chief  means  of  reai-b- 
ing  great  uuisscs  of  sludenls.  The  merobei-s  of  the  prsctiw- 
coLU'se,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it.  must  l)e  men  of  exceptionally  p»H 
)>i-c|iaratiiin  foi'  this  work,  usually  equipped  with  some  considerable 
gcncial  knowledge  of  history,    but  especially  strong  in  foreip 
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languages,  in  order  that  all  possible  tools  may  be  available  for 
their  use.  2.  Its  numbers  must  be  small,  no  more,  at  least,  than 
can  be  comfortabl}'  seated  about  a  small  table,  so  that  the  rqla- 
tion  of  teacher  and  pupil  shall  be  as  informal  as  may  be.  The 
students  must  be  in  every  way  encouraged  to  feel  that  the}'  are 
alone  responsible  for  the  success  of  their  work,  that  they  are  inves- 
tigatora  whose  results  may  find  a  place  in  the  world's  record  of 
learning,  as  well  as  those  of  any  other  men.  The  teacher  must 
here  cease  to  lay  down  for  their  acceptance  the  products  of  his  own 
,  labor ;  he  must  become  their  guide  only,  enforcing  always  the  les- 
son that  their  work  alone  can  bring  them  substantial  rewai*ds. 
Thus,  teachers  and  students  become  a  working  body  together,  with 
a  definite  purpose,  with  well  understood  wa3's  of  work,  and  with  a 
common  enthusiasm.  3.  The  subject  selected  for  treatment  must 
be  one  which  lends  itself  readily  to  the  purpose  of  the  practice- 
course,  one  in  which,  above  all  else,  the  material  is  accessible  in  a 
convenient  shape   for  handling. 

^^  Quite  apart  from  all  considerations  of  gain  to  the  student  is 
the  relief  and  advantage  which  a  class  of  this  kind  brings  to  the 
instructor.  This  is  manly  work.  He  feels  himself  here  no  louger 
the  pedagogue  laying  down  the  law,  but  an  overseer  guiding  the 
action  of  intelligent  workers.  It  is  not  for  him  to  inform  them, 
but  for  them  to  inform  him,  while  it  is  his  part  to  see  to  it  that 
they  apply  their  powers  in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  value  of 
their  results.  There  is  a  tendency  among  some  educators  to  depre- 
ciate the  value  of  original  work  by  3'oung  scholars.  They  sa}'  it 
must  needs  be  crude,  and  therefore  useless.  A  wiser  view  is,  that 
only  through  these  first  attempts  at  original  effort  can  a  man  hope 
to  make  the  most  efiTective  use  of  his  powers  when  they  shall  have 
become  mature.  The  evil  with  us  is  not  that  our  boys  begin  to 
create  too  early,  but  too  late.  If  evei-y  student,  from  the  first 
moment  that  he  learns  anything,  were  compelled  to  reproduce  it  in 
proper  shape,  he  would  find  himself  in  college  vastl}'  better  equipped 
for  the  actual  grappling  with  new  truth  than  he  now  is. 

''The  principle  of  study  I  am  here  advocating  is  no  longer  on 
trial  as  an  experiment  in  America.  It  has  come  to  stay.  I  am 
not  going  too  far,  I  think,  in  calling  it  the  foundation  of  the  Johns 
Hopkins  University  system,  and  the  main  source  of  the  wonderful 
creative  vigor  already  developed  by  that  young  institution.  Other 
colleges  are  following.  In  all,  perhaps,  a  half  dozen  can  show 
some  form  of  this  practical  instruction  in  moral  science.  And  the 
development  must  go  on.  Libraries  must  become  the  laboratories 
in  these  sciences  in  which  the  head  pla3's  the  most  important  part. 
The  library-  must  cease  to  be  the  store-house  for  books  and  become 
the  working-place  where  the  historian,  the  philosopher,  and  the 
philologist  of  the  future  are  to  get  their  most  eflectual  training." 
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SEMiJiARY  Work  in  Harvard  College  Ljbrart. 
Tlic  conversion  of  a  library  iuto  a  Itthoratoiy  of  scinii*  !b  "ell 
iiluBtrated  at  Harvard  College,  wlicre,  liirougb  ndmirablc  mamge- 
meiit  by  tbe  librarian,  Professor  Justin  Winsor,  the  custom  b» 
long  prevailed  of  bringing  the  materials  needed  for  a  afiedficlta* 
of  claas-worfc  to  the  notice  of  students  in  alcove-resiTvalioBS,  "to 
wbicb  the  students  have  unrestricted  access. "•  Books  am  Xnalxi 
as  specimens,  to  be  examined,  tested,  analyzed  by  tbe  clau  of  tU- 
dents  for  whose  benefit  they  are  set  forth.  Usually  the  instructor^ 
name  is  jilaced  upon  that  collection  of  authorities  udiicb  be  hM 
selected  for  the  use  of  his  class.  Reserved  books  can  be  lakffl) 
out  over  night.  While  conflicts  of  interest  sometimes  occur  lielinwn 
iustructoi's  or  students  who  need  the  same  books,  yet  these  maiten 
are  generally  settled  by  principles  of  comity,  or  by  the  greatsd 
good  of  tbe  greatest  number.  The  point  is  to  secnre  the  gtc«tM 
eflBciencj  of  the  college  library  as  a  laboratory  for  student- work. 
Professors  Greenough,  Emerton  and  others,  haw  gained  thin  point 
by  having  seminar}'  classes  meet  in  one  of  the  small  rooms  of  the 
library  building — an  idea  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  tto 
Baltimore  Historical  Seminary,  wbicb  met  for  a  tirue  In  one  of  Mx 
small  lecture-balls  of  the  Peabody  Institute. 

Seminary  Work  is  thf  FNivKii^^iTT  of  MirniiiAS. 

The  development  and  present  character  of  seminar}-  work  in  his- 
tory at  the  University  of  Michigan  are  described  as  followi  bj 
Professor  Charles  Kendall  Adams,  Deau  of  the  School  of  Foliticsl 
Science : 

"  I  hardly  suppose  tJiere  are  any  peculiarities  in  our  metbodi  of 
instruction  before  coming  to  the  seminary  work  that  I  need  to 
describe.  In  the  paper  I  contributed  to  Dr.  Hall's  volunK.t  I 
gave  some  hints  that  will  enable  you  to  judge  as  to  what  we  do. 

*  See  Justin  Wineur's  report  on  the  Library  of  Harvard  College.  AnBiil 
RvportB,  18S2-3.  It  appenra  from  Mr.  Wiaeor's  report  that  the  prsctin  rf 
ftiving  studcntB  temporary  admission  to  (he  shelves  is  a  Krowing  tendency  >■ 
Harvard  College.  The  numlicr  of  tinics  thai  cards  of  admission  are  actuHf 
used  would  seem  to  he  a  fair  test  of  the  extent  to  which  the  library  n* 
becoming  a  work-shop.  In  ]t)7i>~H0.  the  number  wai  340 ;  in  1880-1,  it  i* 
870;  in  1I4BI-S,  it  was  2,5-13;  last  year  it  was  3,340,— a  total  increase  in  fbw 
yeais  of  ;;,C0O  cases  of  oriyinai  reitarch.  It  appears  thai  during  the  ]»* 
year  107  iludcnte  have  used  admission  cards — 4S  were  students  of  Bistorj,  ( 
of  I'oiilirnI  Economy. 

t  PedflgoRLi-a]  Library,  edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Vol.  I„  Hetbods  rf 
Ti-aciiing  History,  pp.  17I-IH1. 
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But  a  few  words  in  regaixi  to  the  seminary  work  may  not  be  unwel- 
come. 

'^  This,  of  course,  .had  to  be  evolved  out  of  the  old  collegiate 
curriculum.  When  I  took  hold  of  my  work  here,  in  full  charge  of 
the  Department  of  History,  in  18G8,  it  occurred  to  me  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  to  awaken  further  interest  by  introducing  the 
German  seminary  methods.  I  had  observed  the  -work  done  in  the 
seminaries  in  Berlin,  Leipzig,  and  Bonn,  and  was  convinced  that 
better  work  could  be  done  than,  up  to  that  time,  had  here  been 
attempted.  Accordingly •  the  next  \'ear,  in  1860,  I  got  together  a 
group  of  seniors,  especially  interested  in  historical  studies,  to  see 
what  I  could  do  with  them.  The  students  were,  of  course,  ill-pre- 
pared for  anything  that  could  properly  be  called  original  work ; 
and  the  resources  of  the  library  were  quite  inadequate.  But  we 
did  the  best  we  could,  and  the  results  on  the  whole  were  so  satis- 
factory, that  I  was  encouraged  to  develop  the  system  as  time  and 
opportunity  seemed  to  suggest.  It  was  not  for  some  years  after 
the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  that  the  course  of  study  was 
made  elective  after  the  first  year.  As  soon  as  the  elective  system 
came  to  be  general,  I  was  able  to  provide  such  preliminary  work 
as  I  had  strength  to  carry  on.  In  course  of  time  an  Assistant 
Professor  was  furnished,  and  we  have,  in  consequence,  been  able 
to  add  several  courses  not  before  given. 

'*  Up  to  within  the  last  year  the  resources  of  our  library  have 
not  been  such  as  to  encourage  us  in  going  into  an  investigation  of 
difficult  and  obscure  questions.  Nor,  indeed,  has  that  class  of 
questions  been  the  one  I  have  supposed  to  be  most  useful  to  our 
students.  Nearly  all  of  them  are  undergraduates,  and  a  majority 
of  them  are  to  be  lawyers.  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  their 
minds  required  a  different  class  of  questions  from  such  as  wonld 
be  most  profitable,  perhaps,  to  a  group  of  specialists  intending  to 
make  the  teaching  of  history  a  profession.  In  the  first  semester  I 
gave  the  students  a  set  of  questions  on  English  history  ;  in  the 
second,  on  American.  The  questions  were,  in  the  main,  those  in 
tlie  last  pages  of  my  "^lanual."  The  class  taking  the  work  varied 
in  size  from  twenty  to  fifty.  Of  late,  I  have  made  the  conditions 
of  admittance  more  stringent,  and  the  number  does  not  often  go 
above  twenty-five.  I  have  tried  three  different  ways  of  conducting 
the  exercise.  In  all  cases,  the  subjects  for  special  investigation 
have  been  assigned  at  the  beginning  of  the  3'ear.  In  about  six 
weeks  we  have  the  first  paper — usual I3'  from  half  an  hour  to  an 
hour  in  length.  Then  I  have  some  years  had  a  critique  on  this 
paper,  prepared  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class,  into  whose 
hands  it  had  been  put  a  week  before  it  was  to  be  read.  I  should 
have  said  that  the  class  is  always  divided  into  groups  of  not  more, 
in  any  case,  than  fifteen  members,  and  usually  not  more  than  ten. 
After  the  critique,  each  member  is  called  upon  to  present  the  results 
of  the  studies  on  the  question  before  us  for  that  daj*.     In  this  way 
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ttie  two  hours  of  the  session  are  taken  up.  1,  of  wura«^ 
such  obsi?r\'ationg,  comments  and  criticisms  as  tippeav  to  be  called 
for.  In  Ibis  waj%  every  member  of  the  class  prepares  a  paper  and 
ivada  a  critique  every  eemester.  and  is  expected  to  present  the 
results  of  sonic  study  in  addition  on  each  of  the  otlior  questions. 

"Anotlier  way  I  have  tried  is  to  divide  the  questions  into  several 
pHite,  and  have  each  stiideul  devote  il  week  to  some  particular 
phase  of  an  individual  tiuestion.  This  results  iu  better  work,  but 
at  the  conclusion  the  knowledge  of  the  students  Is  more  fragmen- 
tary, and  less  satisfactorj'-  Another  metbotl  has  been  to  huvs 
each  student  report  at  each  meeting  the  result  of  his  own  studies 
on  his  own  particular  question.  This  !  have  found  to  be  the  most 
satisfactory,  if  the  questions  are  properly  chosen.  In  such  a 
course,  the  meeting  would  not  be  devoted  to  a  single  question,  as 
is  usual  in  Germany,  but  to  as  many  as  happened  to  be  in  course 
of  iuvestigation. 

"This  latter  is  the  course  I  pursued  last  year  in  my  'Political 
Seminary.'  The  class  consists  of  a  group  of  sis,  four  of  them 
caiKlidates  for  higher  degrees.  Our  studies  wci'e  very  largely  of 
innnicipai  institutions  iu  different  times  anil  diffi-rent  countries,  but 
not  exclusively  so.  The  results  were  very  sntisfaotory  indeed,  ao 
far  as  can  be  Judged  by  the  interest  awakened  in  the  students.  I 
have  beeu  making  efforts  to  get  as  laige  a  collection  as  practicable 
of  municipal  documents,  and  I  have  put  the  students  into  these  for 
the  study  of  such  of  our  own  cities  as  have  favored  me  with  their 
report  B. 

"The  most  conspicuous  success  last  year  was  a  pafwr  on  the 
'History- of  the  Appointing  Poner  of  the  President.'  It  is  well 
worthy  of  publication,  and  I  think  would  be  regarded  as  a  genuine 
contribution  to  current  knowledge.  It  covers  some  three  hundred 
pages  of  M.S.,  and  is  very  carefully  sustained  by  notes  aud  cita- 
tions of  authorities.  Another  paper  of  excellence  was  on  '  History 
of  the  Land  Grants  for  Higher  Education  in  the  Northwest.'  The 
author  of  this  paper,  a  candidate  for  Ph.  I).,  is  now  in  Columbus, 
O.,  looking  at  the  .State  Records  of  that  State,  He  has  already 
visited  Lansing,  Madison,  aud  Chicago,  and  after  'doing'  Ohio  is 
to  go  to  Indiaiiajxilis.  His  final  thesis  is  to  be  ou  'The  Laud 
Grants  for  Education  in  the  Northwest,' — more  properly  in  that 
portion  of  the  Northwest  which  is  made  up  of  the  old  Noi-tliwesteni 
Territory.  He  has  undertaken  to  trace  the  management  in  each 
State  of  all  the  land  grants  for  education.  I  think  be  is  doing 
the  work  thoroughly.  So  far  as  he  has  gone,  he  tells  me  he  has 
examined  all  the  General  Laws  and  SjMicific  Acts  in  the  States 
under  investigation.  I  think  he  will  not  only  bring  tt^ether  a 
large  amount  of  new  information,  but  will  make  very  clear  some 
mistakes  that  have  been  made.  Another  member  devoted  his  time 
to  a  study  of  the  financial  history  of  Chicago ;  anotlier  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  governments  of  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Buffalo,  aud 
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Boston.  I  have  also  been  getting  together  the  means  for  a  similar 
stndy  of  cities  of  the  old  world.  I  hope  to  push  investigations  in 
the  history  of  education  in  the  Northwest.  The  management  of 
elementary  or  common  schools,  the  growth  of  the  high  school, 
legislative  interference  with  colleges  and  universities  are,  all  sub- 
jects which  miglit  be  profitably  investigated." 

The  Historical  Skminary  in  Baltimore. 

In  1876,  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  was  opened  in  Baltimore 
for  the  promotion  of  science  and  of  college  education.  There 
was  no  intention  of  establishing  in  this  country  a  German  univer- 
sity, or  of  slavishl}'  following  foreign  methods.  The  institution 
was  to  be  preeminently  American,  but  it  did  not  hesitate  to  adapt 
the  best  results  of  European  experience  to  American  educational 
wants.  The  system  of  fellowships,  which  secured  at  once  a  com- 
pany of  advanced  students  for  scientific  work,  was,  from  the  very 
outset,  radically  different  from  that  of  England,  or  from  the  Ger- 
man system  of  PrivcUdocenten.  It  was  a  peculiarly  American  sys- 
tem for  the  encouragement  of  original  research.  The  historical 
seminary,  which  was  instituted  as  soon  as  university-life  in  Balti- 
more began,  was  founded  upon  a  purely  American  basis,  and 
devoted  itsejf  stricth'  to  American  history:  The  director  of  this 
seminary;  Dr.  Austin  Scott,  was  then  associated  with  Mr.  George 
Bancroft,  in  Washington,  in  preparing  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  formative  period  of  the  American  constitution,  upon  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  was  then  engaged.  Dr.  Scott,  who  spent  most  of 
his  time  in  original  research  in  the  library  of  the  state  department 
and  with  Mr.  Bancroft  in  his  own  study,  came  to  Baltimore  once 
a  week  to  conduct  a  session  of  the  historical  seminary,  which  met 
Saturday  mornings. 

The  same  course  of  constitutional  studies,  which  Mr.  Bancroft 
and  Dr.  Scott  had  pursued  together,  was  now  reviewed  by  six  or 
eight  university  students  under  Dr.  Scott's  instructive  guidance. 
The  seminary  had  the  feeling  that  they  had  been  admitted  to  Mr. 
Bancroft's  workshop,  and  that,  by  the  examination  of  his  materials 
and  his  methods,  they  were  being  taught  the  art  of  constructing 
history.  The  ver}'  manuscripts  which  Dr.  Scott  had  prepared, 
while  collecting  and  sifting  facts  for  Mr.  Bancroft,  were  shown  to 
the  seminary.  Questions  still  unsolved  were  submitted  to  Johns 
Hopkins  students  for  their  consideration,  in  company  with  their 
instructor.     Books  from  Mr.  Bancroft's   private   library  supple- 
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roented  the  resoiiroeH  of  Baltimore.  Original  papers  were  prepBK 
by  various  members  of  the  seminary,  ami  written  words  of  eii- 
(K>iiragemei)t  for  work  like  tliis  eamc  from  the  bistoiiao  himself. 
The  feeling  was  thus  engendered  that,  in  some  slight  ways,  the 
seminary  was  eontiibuting  to  the  great  volume  of  United  States 
History.  Between  ancli  creative  methods  of  historical  study  and 
the  old  (lasBive  methods  of  reliance  upon  standard  authorities  and 
text-books,  there  was  felt  to  be  a  vast  difference.  And  yet  the 
new  methods  wei'e  very  simple.  Instead  of  eacb  man  buying  an 
expensive  work  of  constitutional  history,  a  set  of  the  journals  of 
the  ohl  Congress,  the  Uadison  papers,  Elliot's  debates,  the  writings 
of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  and  a  few  other  sonrcea  of 
information  contemporary  with  the  formation  of  the  Constitution, 
were  brought  together  upon  a  long  table  in  the  libraiy  of  the  Man,-- 
land  historical  society,  wher^  seminary  sessions  were  held,  and 
where  special  facilities  wei*  afforded  for  original  researeh.  Around 
this  common  hoard  gathered  the  seminiiry  which  was  oompo*ed 
originally  of  six  or  eight  men,  four  of  them  "  fellows"  of  the 
university.  The  director  sat  at  the  head  of  the  boani,  and  usually 
gave  a  short  lecture,  or  informal  "  talk,"  introductory  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  speciBc  topics  whicii  had  been  assigned -for  research 
during  the  previous  week.  Reports  were  made,  papers  were  read, 
and  general  interepit  was  iiwnkened  in  speeial  questions  touching 
the  origin  and  growth  of  the  American  constitution.  The  relation 
of  the  States  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  economic  ques- 
tions, commercial  problems,  the  western  lands,  the  influence  of 
the  army,  the  question  of  revenue,  the  efforts  of  statesmen,  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  great  conventions,  the  constitutional 
platforms  proposed,  the  course  and  results  of  debate,  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  by  the  various  States,  the  administration  of 
Washington,  the  rise  of  parties,  all  of  these  questions  and  many 
more  were  studied  in  detail  by  members  of  the  historical  seminary. 
Dr.  Scott's  weekly  seminary  was  continued,  at  convenient  inter- 
vals, during  a  period  of  five  years.  The  best  results  of  this 
jieriod  of  study  were  presented  to  the  university  by  Dr.  Scott  in 
the  form  of  ten  public  lectures,  delivered  in  January,  1882,  upon 
the  development  of  the  American  Constitution,  under  the  special 
topics  of  nationalism  and  local  self-government ;  the  federative 
principle;  self-assertion  of  the  national  idea  ;  reaction  ; -transition  ; 
power  of  the  masses ;  economic  questions ;  socialism ;  revolution. 
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(Tarious  original  papers  were  prepared  in  connection  with  this 
ieminarj,  and  a  few  have  foand  their  wa}'  into  print.  A  mono- 
graph, by  the  editor  of  this  series,  upon  '^  Maryland's  Influence  in 
founding  a  National  Commonwealth,"  with  two  minor  papers  upon 
^'  Washington's  Land  Speculations,"  and  "  Washington's  Influence 
io  opening  a  Channel  of  Trade  between  the  East  and  West,"  was 
published  in  1877  by  the  Maryland  Historical  Society  (Fund  Pub- 
lication, No.  XI.).  An  article  by  W.  T.  Brantly,  of  the  Baltimore 
Bar,  upon  "  The  Influence  of  European  Speculation  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  the  Federal  Constitution,"  was  published  in  the  Southern 
Law  Review  (St.  Louis)  August  and  September,  1860.  In  1881, 
Mr.  Bancroft's  great  work  was  published  in  two  large  volumes, 
and  seminary  work  in  this  attractive  fleld  was  brought  to  a  close. 
But  attention  was  now  being  directed  towards  the  fleld  of  American 
local  institutions,  the  earliest  germs  of  our  colonial,  state,  and 
national  life. 

But  before  considering  this  new  phase  of  the  historical  seminary 
in  Baltimore,  it  is  flttiug  to  sa}*  a  word  concerning  the  seminary  of 
constitutional  law,  instituted  by  Judge  T.  M.  Cooley,  during  his 
lectureship  in  Baltimore,  187 /-9,  at  the  request  of  members  of 
Dr.  Scott's  historical  seminary.  This  other  seminary  was  con- 
ducted for  the  special  purpose  of  expounding  the  text  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  of  comparing  its  provisions 
with  the  unwritten  constitution  of  f^ngland.  These  exercises, 
which  occurred  once  a  week,  consisted  chiefly  of  comment  by 
Judge  Coole}',  with  questions  and  discussion  b^*  the  class.  Each 
member  had  a  copy  of  Paschars  Annotated  Constitution  and  of 
Baldwin's  text,  with  references  to  constitutional  decisions.  The 
exercises  were  made  especially  profitable  to  students  of  history  in 
consequence  of  the  legal  turn  given  to  the  discussions  of  the 
seminary  by  its  lawyer-members  and  by  Judge  Cooley.  Decisions 
of  the  supreme  court,  modifying  or  interpreting  the  text  of  the 
Constitution,  were  frequentl}'  cited,  and  the  conception  of  our  con- 
stitutional law  as  an  organic  growth  instead  of  a  machine,  was 
thereby  strengthened  and  deepened. 

In  the  autumn  of  1880  had  already  begun  a  new  departure  in 
historical  instruction  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  intro- 
duction of  American  institutional  histor}*  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
historical  stud}'.  The  idea  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  special  interest 
iu  municipal  history,  first  quickened  in  a  seminary  at  Heidelberg, 
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th<:nce  transplanted  to  Bnltimorc,  whore  tl  wns  fi>stcrctl  hy  llie 
rendiDg  of  tbe  writings  of  Kir  Hcnn-  Maine,  in  coniii-ctiffii  with 
those  uf  Carl  Hi'gel.  Maurcr.  Nasse,  Waitz,  .Stiibbe,  and  of  the 
EarvsTd  school  of  Anglo-Sascon  law.  The  uontiDoity  of  the  Ger- 
matiic  village  community  in  Kcw  England  had  hcea  originally  sug- 
gested to  Sir  Heniy  M;iine  by  an  article  in  The  Xntion.  c 
catcd  by  Professor  W.  K.  AIlcu.  of  the  fniversity  of  Wis* 
It  was  determiued  att  earl^'  as  1877,  after  consultation  with  Pro- 
feasor  Henry  Adams,  then  and  now  living  in  Wnshinglon,  to  npply 
this  principle  of  eoutiuuity  to  the  town  iDsiiintious  of  >'ew  Ejig- 
land.  Spring  sojonrns  for  four  terms,  beginning  in  1878,  at  Smith 
College,  Northamiiton,  Ma«a.,  nud  summer  vaeations  spent  in  old 
towns  iiloug  the  New  Knghinil  const,  nindc  it  possible  to  attempt 
this  study,  the  first  fruit  of  which  whs  presented  in  1680  to  a  mUed 
cinss  of  graduate  and  undei^raduate  students  at  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  in  a  coui-ae  of  lectures,  one  hour  a  week,  for  one  semea- 
tvr,  u|X)n  the  History  of  Plymoulh  Plantations,  a  course  based  upon 
iin  original  study  of  the  colonial  and  town  iTcords  of  Plymouth.  - 
The  only  work  required  of  the  class  in  this  connection  was  an 
examination  ui>on  Sir  Henry  Maine's  lectures  on  "  Village  Com- 
munities in  the  East  and  West."  The  next  year,  1881.  a  similar 
course  was  given  to  advanced  students  only,  ujion  "Snlem  Plan- 
tations," based  upon  vacation  studies  in  Slassaohusotts. 

Ity  this  time,  kindred  researches  in  the  colonial  and  local  records 
of  other  States  were  in  ])rogrcs8  among  college  grndnatos  from 
various  parts  of  the  Union.  A  student  from  Sontli  Carolina  was 
iuvcsti;;ntiug  the  jiarish  system  of  his  native  State,  ftlnrylaud 
men  were  studying  Maryland  institutions.  Hut,  wliile  advantage 
was  Ihns  taken  of  local  envirotnnents,  even  of  summer  residence, 
these  were  not  tbe  only  considerations  which  governed  the  allot- 
ment of  territory.  A  New  England  man  was  encouraged  to  inves- 
tigate the  origin  and  development  of  the  municipal  government  of 
New  York  City,  Another  graduate  from  the  northeast  section  of 
the  Union  began  to  study  the  local  government  of  Michigan  and 
the  Nortliwest,  and  the  results  of  his  woi-k  were  read  at  the  general 
meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Association  in  1882,  and 
afterwanls  juiblisbed  in  their  proceedings  for  that  year.  The  arti- 
cle was  republished  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies  in 
Historical  and  Political  Science,  first  series,  number  5. 

It  was  a  part  of  the  new  seminar^'  plan  to  have  its  studies  pub- 
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lished  in  the  proceedings  of  learned  societies,  in  historical  maga- 
zines, and  in  other  waN's  suited  to  the  propaganda  of  American 
institutional  history.  Especially  was  it  desired  to  obtain  local 
recognition  for  local  work.  A  paper  on  local  government  in  Penn- 
B3'lvania  was  read  before  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Society  .and 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  history  and  biography. 
It  was  also  intended  that  these  local  publications  should  ultimately 
be  brought  together  again  in  a  regular  universit}''  scries.  The 
American  Antiquarian  Society,  the  New  England  Historic,  Gene- 
alogical Society,  the  Essex  Institute,  the  secretary  of  the  American 
Social  Science  Association,  and  editors  of  magazines  kindly  coop- 
erated in  furthering  this  aim  of  the  seminary ;  and  the  trustees  of 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  enabled  the 
project  to  be  carried  out  in  the  shape  of  a  monthly  periodical, 
devoted  to  "Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,"  the  first 
volume  of  which  is  now  complete. 

The  new  historical  seminary  of  graduate  students  began  its  Sat- 
urdav  mid-dav  sessions  in  the  autumn  of  1881,  in  a  small  lecture- 
room  of  the  Peabody  Institute,  which  contains  a  library  niost 
admirably  equipped  for  special  research,  and  numbering  about 
80,000  volumes.  Here,  around  a  long  table,  half  a  dozen  ad- 
vanced students  met  together  twice  a  week,  once  for  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  early  European  history,  with  special  reference  to  Ger- 
manic peoples,  and  once  for  lectures  and  original  pai>er9  on  the 
local  institutions  of  the  United  States.  All  the  sources  of  infor- 
mation, used  or  mentioned  by  members  of  the  seminary,  were 
exhibited  upon  the  long  table,  and  were  passed  around  for  purposes 
of  illustration.  The  advantage  of  seeing  and  handling  tlie  books 
mentioned  in  a  lecture  or  bibliography,  is  ver}'  great,  compared 
with  the  simple  transcription  of  catalogue-titles  into  a  note-book, — 
a  method  prevailing  in  German  lecture-courses.  The  Baltimore 
seminaries  are  laboratories  where  l>ooks  are  treated  like  mineralog- 
ical  specimens,  passed  about  from  hand  to  hand,  examined,  and 
tested. 

In  the  spring  semester  of  1882,  the  institutional  section  of  the 
historical  seminary  began  to  hold  P'rida^'  evening  sessions,  of  two 
hours  each,  for  the  convenience  of  certain  young  lawyers,  gradu- 
ates of  the  university,  who  desired  to  participate  in  the  institutional 
work.  Meantime  the  library  resources  of  the  »]ohns  Hopkins  for 
the  furtherance  of  such  study  had  been  increasing.     It  was  thought 
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«X|ie(lLeut  to  fit  up  a  special  library-room  for  the  HcconiiniKlntloii 
I  of  the  seminary,  whk-li  hatl  now  increased  to  eighteen  memlwra. 
A  seminary  nltar,  in  the  shape  of  another  loug  table,  ires  accord- 
ingly erected,  and  book-alielves  were  Tjiiilt  aroiiiid  tlie  room,  ivithiii 
easy  reacb.  Here  the  peripatetic  school  of  American  hiatorj- 
assembled  anew  and  lisld  weekly  sessions  until  Ihe  close  of  the 
spring  semeeter  of  188a,  continuing,  however,  ita  weekly  meetings 
at  the  I'eabody  Inetitnte  for  the  study  of  the  sources  of  Kiiglisb 
history.  The  historical  eeminary  early  aasouialed  with  itself  the 
graduate  ijludents  iu  poUlical  economy,  and  certain  pi-ofe8sor§  and 
advanced  students  of  history  and  politics  in  othci'  colleges.  In 
this  associate  capacity,  the  seminary  is  known  as  the  Historical 
Political  Science  Associntion. 

No  better  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed  by  it  last 
year  can  be  given  than  those  reported  in  a  number  of  tbe  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Circular,  August,  1883,  among  the  proceixlings 
of  societies. , from  April  6  to  May  30,  1888;  topical  instruction  in 
history,  liy  Professor  William  F.  Allen,  of  tiie  University  of  Wia- 
cousiu  ;  letters  from  a  uTiiversity-atudent  in  Germany,  on  German 
methods  of  writing  and  teaching  history  ;  tbe  limits  of  cooperation, 
by  ¥..  B.  L.  Gould,  fellow  of  histoi7  ;  historical  remarks  on  Tallxtt 
county  and  the  Eastern  iShoi'e  of  Maryland,  by  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Harrison,  of  Kaston,  Maryland;  customs  of  laud  tenure  among 
the  boys  ol'  McDoiiogb  Institute,  Baltimore  county,  by  John  John- 
son, A.  B.  [a  verj'  remarkable  paper,  illustrating  not  only  tbe 
ndvautuic  of  studying  local  eiivirnuinents,  but  socialism  in  minia- 
tiirej  ;  socialistic  ond  coopera[i\'e  features  of  Mormonism,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  D.  B.  Miller,  of  i>t.  Mark's  school,  Salt  Lake  City; 
Machiavclli.  by  E-igar  Goodman,  A.  B.  ;  the  iufluence  of  John 
Locke  upon  political  pliiloso])liy,  by  B.  J.  Bamage,  A.  B.  ;  the 
office  of  public  prosecutor,  by  V.  J.  Goodnow,  A.  B.,  professor 
(elect)  of  ndministialive  law  in  Columbia  College ;  the  income  tax 
iu  the  United  States,  by  IL  W.  Ca'dwell,  A.  B.,  iustructor  (elect) 
of  history  in  the  Univorsily  of  Nebraska;  Hugo  Giotius,  the 
founder  of  modem  international  law,  by  Arthur  Yager,  A.  B., 
professor  (elect)  of  historical  and  political  science,  Georgetown 
College,  Ky. ;  review  notices  of  tlie  300th  anniveraary  of  the  birth 
of  Gi-otius,  by  Dr.  J.  F.  .Jameson,  as;ociate  iu  history,  J.  H.  U. ; 
America  as  a  field  for  chui-ch  history,  by  Dr.  Philip  Sehaff,  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary;    taxation  iu  Marylnud,  by  CM. 
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Armstrong,  of  the  Baltimore  Bar ;  review  of  certain  results  of  the 
U.  S.  census  of  1880,  by  John  C.  Rose,  lecturer  (elect)  in  the 
University  of  Maryland  [Law  School]  ;  the  revised  tariff  in  its 
relation  to  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States,  by  Talcott 
Williams,  A.  B.,  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Philadelphia  Press. 
Abstracts  of  some  of  these  papers  or  communications  were  pub- 
lished in  the  University  Circular,  for  August,  1883,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  articles  will  probably  be  printed  in  the  University 
Studies.  The  article  last  named  on  the  tariff  will  be  published  by 
the  Society  for  Political  Education. 

Occasionall}',  specialists  from  other  colleges,  or  distinguished 
strangers  who  are  visiting  the  city,  are  present  by  invitation. 
Among  other  guests  during  the  past  year,  President  White  of 
Cornell  University  has  addressed  the  seminary.  It  is  of  no  slight 
interest  for  3'oung  men  to  have  among  them,  now  and  then,  some 
veteran  in  the  field  of  history  or  politics,  who,  by  his  pithy  say- 
ings and  friendly  suggestions,  can  sometimes  do  more  in  a  half 
hour  for  the  development  of  the  seminary  than  would  days  of 
passive  reading.  The  older  members  of  the  seminary  can  never 
forget  the  deep  impressions  made  upon  students  of  histor}'  in 
Baltimore  by  the  late  Professor  J.  L.  Diman,  of  Brown  University, 
who,  during  his  lectureship  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
addressed  the  Association  of  Historical  and  Political  Science. 
The  youngest  members  still  speak  with  pleasure  of  Mr.  Edward 
A.  Freeman,  who,  bj'  special  invitation,  gave  the  university  stu- 
dents of  history  six  extempore  ''  talks"  upon  the  geography  and 
history  of  soutiieastern  Europe,  whence  he  had  recentl}'  come. 
Nor  will  some  of  these  students  ever  forget  the  enthupiasm  with 
which  Mr.  Freeman  entered  into  the  rooms  for  special  research  in 
the  universit}'  library  to  examine  the  ancient  laws  of  Maryland, 
and  to  talk  of  English  institutions  with  the  students  who  were 
there  at  work.  Among  other  interesting  addresses,  given  especi- 
ally for  the  benefit  of  the  seminary,  was  that  bj*  James  Bryce,  M. 
P.,  Regius  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  on 
*••  The  Relation  of  Law  to  liistor}-."  Mr.  Bryce  gave  a  general 
course  to  students  of  the  university  on  "  English  Problems,"  but 
the  special  lecture  was  by  request  of  the  students  of  history.* 

•  Recently  (November  23,  1883),  Mr.  Bryce  addressed  the  seminary  upon 
the  subject  of  De  Tocqueville's  Democracy  in  America,  suggesting  certain 
points  of  criticism  and  original  research  (see  University  Circular,  January, 
17 
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With  the  opening  of  the  present  academio  je»r,  If^SS-l.  ( 
seminary  of  historical  and  political  science  look  ap  itaalnlC' 
lien  ntid  more  spacious  rooms  than  those  hitherto  oLX'npirri.    T 
.  seniioiiry  is   now  established    iu   the   third   story  of  the   hnitA 
i1evote<1   to  ttie  main   university  libmrr,  of  which   the  seraiiHi 
books  form   a  eiibordinatf  section.     As  yon  (Miter  the  wemlM 
library,  which  oecnpies  a  room  Bfly-one  by  twi-iily-nine  f«l.l 
most   noticeable   object   is   the    long   librarj'- tabic,  nroniid  utt 
students  are  seated,  ercry  man  in  hia  own  ptace.  with  his  •■ 
drawer  for  writing  materials.     Upon  the  walls  above  the  tabWfl 
portraits   of  men  who   have   influenced    the    rteyelopiDCTil  old 
Haltimore  seminai-y  —  G.   H.  I'ertu,  Blnntschti,  Freeman. 
Von    Hoist,   Cnoley.   Dimnn.      Busts  of  Jare<l    SpBTlfs,  Fni 
Licher    and   other   distingniehed    rcpresentntivcs   of   bistMy  i 
politics  give  to  mere  aggregations  of  books  the  preMficeof  ] 
Bonality.     The  library  is  arranged  in  alcoves  arouud  Ibe  neailN 
table,  wth  prim  a  i-y  regard  to  the  convenience  of  stud«al«,  i 
help   themselves   to  books  without  any  formality.     Atuerimi' 
tory  (state  and  national)  occnpies  the  most  honored  pl»ce.    !■ 
national  Inw,  polities,  admin iatral ion,  economics  and  aodii)  nia 
history  (European,  eccleeiastical,  classical,  oriental),  ardicek 
and  law  (Bomaii,  Germaa,  Prencb,  and  En^^),  bvn  ea^t 
proper   |)lace.     Within   the   alcoves  are  tables   for  »peci»1  w«t, 
nliich  places  are  .issigiied  to  advanced  students  holding  the  liOBMi 
of  the  deparlment.     These  tables  are  somewhat  secluded  ftomlW 
general  view  bv  revolving   book-cases,  wherein    books   in  emiwl 
use  lire  plnced.  as  we  say,  "on  resenation."     The  new«p«p«f» 
taken  by  the  department  are  distributed  in  the  various  alco»«o( 
politics,  economics,  law,  history,  etc.     Religions  Jonvuals  aretotc 
found  upon  the  ecclesisstical  table. 

The  cnrrent  mngazincs  of  historical  and  political  s4-teDm.  to- 
gether with  new  books  and  nniversity  publications,  nrc  kqit  Dpn 
the  long  seminary-table,  which  represents  the  centre  of  swstlfc 
life  fpr  those  who  gather  abont  it.  The  latest  nnd  fmlintcM- 
trihiitions  are  here  displayed;  and  when  tbenewbecomesnhl.il 
is  swept  away  into  the  aleovee,  to  side-tables  where  it  still  nxau** 

1 88+.)     Dr.  II.  von  Hoist,  of  llie  L'niveraiij-  of  Freiberg,  in  Biuli-n. 
HiJilroteillticfiGiiiinaryHt  arttoDldate  (Ocloher  IS,  1883),  npor  tlw 
aliiTcry  as  nn  inelilntion,  with  suifgcBtioni  Ha  to  the  poMibilitiei  of  thr  w 
era  field  of  reiearch  for  itudenti  »t  the  Jobni  Hopkins  UniTorri^. 
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for  some  weeks  on  exhibition  UDtil  it  is  finall}'  classiGed  in  pigeon- 
holes, pamphlet-files,  or  bound  volumes.  The  back  numbers  of 
all  special  magazines  like  the  Revue  Historique,  Ilistorische  Zeit- 
schrifl,  Preussische  JahrbQchcr,  Tabinger  Zeitschrift,  CoDrad*s 
JahrbOcher,  Revue  de  Droit  International,  taken  b}-  the  depart- 
ment, are  kept  for  consultation  in  a  room  speciall}'  devoted  to  that 
purpose.  In  addition  to  these  rooms,  there  are  separate  offices 
for  the  various  instructoi-s,  two  lecture-rooms,  a  newspaper  bureau, 
a  geographical  and  statistical  bureau,  and  the  beginning  of  an 
historical  museum, — some  of  which  features  of  the  seminary  will 
be  described  in  another  connection. 

Seminary  Life. 

It  is  easy  thus  to  outline  a  few  external  characteristics  of  the 
seminary,  but  difficult  to  picture  its  inner  life.  Its  workings  are 
so  complex  and  varied,  that  it  cannot  be  confined  within  walls  or 
restricted  to  a  single  librai*y.  Its  members  are  to  be  found,  now 
in  its  own  rooms,  now  at  the  Peabody  Institute,  or  again  in  the 
library  of  the  Maryland  Historical  Society.  Sometimes  its  dele- 
gates may  be  seen  in  the  libraries  of  Philadelphia,  or  in  the  library 
of  Congress,  or  in  some  parish  registry  of  South  Carolina,  or  in 
some  town  clerk's  office  in  New  England.  One  summer  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university  found  a  Johns  Hopkins  student  in  Quebec 
studying  French  parishes  and  Canadian  feudalism.  The  next 
summer,  this  same  student,  at  present  a  fellow  of  history,  was 
visiting  lona  and  tramping  through  the  parishes  of  England.  He 
called  by  the  wa3'side  upon  the  English  historian,  Mr.  Freeman, 
at  his  home  in  Somerset.  Once  the  seminar}'  sent  a  deputy  in 
winter  to  a  distant  village  community  upon  the  extreme  eastern 
point  of  Long  Island,  East  Hampton,  where  he  studied  the  history 
of  the  common  lauds  at  Montauk,  with  the  queen  of  the  Montauk 
Indians  for  his  sovereign  protectress  and  chief  cook.  Half  a 
dozen  members  of  the  seminary  have  gone  off  together  upon  an 
archaeological  excursion,  for  example,  to  an  old  Maryland  parish, 
like  St.  John's,  where  lies  the  ruined  town  of  Joppa,*  the  original 
seat  of  Baltimore  county ;  or  again,  to  North  Point,  the  scene  of 
an  old  battle-ground  and  the  first  site  of  St.  Paul's,  the  original 

•  With  the  return  of  spring,  the  Seminary  will  return  to  the  vicinity  of 
Joppa  for  the  sake  of  exploiting  flfleen  Indian  graves  which  are  to  be  opened 
in  the  interest  of  science  by  the  present  proprietor. 
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parisli  cliiirch  of  Baltimore  :  and  still  ngain,  to  Ann»{u: 
with  B  steam  laimch  bulonging  to  the  Naval  Acailcmy,  sD'I  nndcr 
the  gniflaoce  of  a  local  antiquary,  tliey  visif«il  Groenberry's  Poiiil. 
upon  the  river  Severn,  tlie  site  of  tbat  ancient  Puritan  eommiR- 
wealtli  nliicti  migrated  from  Virginia  and  was  ori^nnlly  t^tid 
pTOvidence,  from  nhich  sprang  tlie  Puritan  capital  of  M&niauL 
Reports  of  these  -archieological  escuraions,  written  hy  nKtnlwa 
of  the'  seminary  connected  with  the  Baltimore  press,  fouwl  tlidt 
way  into  the  public  prints  and  were  read  by  many  people  in  tow 
nnd  country,  who  thus  became  more  deeply  interested  in  the  hiAn; 
of  Mar3'land. 

The  scientific  sessions  of  the  seminary,  two  hours  eii<.-)i  irwti 
are  proViably  the  least  of  its  work,  for  even*  member  » 
engaged  npoii  some  brnuch  of  special  research,  which  ix«a]n» 
avast  amount  of  time.  Hesearches  are  prosecuted  upon  lie 
economic  principles  of  division  of  laltor  ant)  co^iwrftlica- 
Thia  cooperation  appears  not  mei'ely  in  the  intvnlejwndiaft 
of  student-monographs,  but  in  every-day  student-life.  A  •id 
is  passed  here,  a  hint  is  given  there;  a  new  f^ct  or  refeicne^ 
casually  discovered  by  one  man,  is  eommunicitted  to  anotbef  t» 
whom  it  is  of  more  special  interest ;  a  valuable  book,  foiuvl  i* 
some  Baltimore  libiury  or  autiqiiariaa  bookstors,  is  re* 
or  pni-chased  for  a  friend.  These  things,  however,  are  only 
cations  of  ihat  kindly  spirit  of  coi'iperation  which  Howsslcmlilj* 
beneath  the  surface  of  student-life.  It  is  interesting  to  ofstTTf 
this  spirit  of  friendly  recipi-ocity  even  among  rivals  for  uuivemilj 
honors,  that  is,  for  fellowships  and  scholarships.  Individnd 
Bmbllion  is  nndoubtediy  a  strong  motive  in  student-work,  buttbtrt 
is  s'.ich  n  thing  among  students  everywhere  as  ambilion  for  utbtn. 
call  it  class  spirit,  exprit  th  corps,  good  fellowship,  or  good  will  to 
men.  The  Baltimore  seminary  is  individually  ambitious,  hul it 
hails  with  delight  the  rise  of  similar  associations  elsewbere,  Jl 
Harvard  University,  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  (Whartw 
School).  Cornell  University.  University  of  Michigan,  Unireiul? 
of  Wisconsin,  University  of  Nebraska,  and  University  of  C*''' 
fornia.  All  these  seminaries  are  individually  ambitions,  bnt  ll> 
ambition  for  the  common  cause  of  science.  They  are  all  puiUJ^ 
forR-.ird  iheir  lines  of  research,  but  all  are  cooperating  for  ihci* 
Muifyiiient  uf  American  history. 
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The  Seminary  Library. 

The  library  of  the  seminarj-  of  historical  and  ix>lilical  science 
began  in  the  collection  of  colonial  records,  state  laws,  and  Amer- 
ican archives  for  the  encouragement  of  students  in  American  in- 
stitutional history.  The  collection  was  at  first  increased  from  the 
main  library  of  the  university,  which  transferred  all  special  works 
relating  to  this  department ;  then,  gradual  purchases  were  made 
of  institutional  and  economic  material  from  England  and  Germany, 
in  the  special  interest  of  the  seminar}*.  In  December,  1882,  the 
private  library  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Caspar  Bluntschli,  of  Heidel- 
berg, was  incorporated  into  that  of  the  seminary,  after  presenta- 
tion to  the  University  by  the  German  citizens  of  Baltimore.  The 
Bluntschli  libraiy,  containing  nearly  three  thousand  volumes,  with 
about  four  thousand  pamphlets,  represents  the  scientific  collections 
of  a  broad-minded  specialist  in  historical  and  political  science, 
whose  horizon  of  interest  widened  gradually  from  the  psnt-up 
limits  of  a  Swiss  canton  to  modern  European  states  and  to  the 
law  of  nations.  Bluntschli's  professional  position  at  Munich  as 
historian  of  political  sciencie  and  as  editor  of  the  German  political 
dictionar}',  his  life  as  professor  and  practical  politician  at  Heidel- 
berg, his  presidenc}'  of  the  Institut  de  Droit  Internatioiud^  brought 
him  into  scientific  association  with  specialists,  not  only  in  Ger- 
many, but  in  Holland,  Belgium,  France,  Italy,  Austria,  Russia, 
and  England  ;  consequently,  his  library  is  especiall}'  rich  in  books, 
which  came  to  him  from  distinguished  writers  in  all  these  countries. 
Upon  the  basis  of  this  European  collection,  representing  the  laws 
and  history  of  the  old  world,  the  Baltimore  seminary,  conscious 
of  its  Heidelberg  inheritance,  proposes  now  to  build  up  an  Ameri- 
can collection  which  shall  represent  the  histoi-y,  laws,  and  institu- 
tions of  the  new  world.  Already  since  the  acquisition  of  the 
Bluntschli  collection,  the  seminary  librar}'  has  increased  to  over 
eight  thousand  volumes.  Besides  man}'  private  donations,  it  has 
received  two  large  giftd  of  government  documents,  one  from  the 
State  Department,  the  other  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior ; 
and  it  will  henceforth  be  one  of  the  Maryland  repositories  for  all 
public  documents  issued  by  the  United  States.  The  seminary  has 
sent  out  a  circular  letter  to  secretaries  of  the  individual  States, 
maj'ors  of  cities,  and  to  prominent  officials  in  various  stations, 
requesting  donations  of  documents  and  rej)orts  for  the  increase  of 
its  library  ;  and  the  returns  are  altogether  gratifying.     It  is  hoped 
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tliat  grn<luanj*  tbe  diffeiTut  straUt  of  AiDtricnri  itistitiitiun&l  and 
ecouomic  history,  fi'oni  local  and  munk-ipul  to  State  and  national 
life,  may  be  represented  in  the  aeientiflc  colleclions  of  tlie  Johns 
Hopkins  University.  ^M 

Bli];«t3Ciii.i  akd  Liedkr  MANrscKin'^.  ^H 

Tlie  most  cherished  pnrt  of  the  seminary  library  is  kept  in  a 
special  ease,  devoted  to  the  writings  of  Bliintschli  and  Lieher. 
The  Bluntschli  family  understood  well  that  the  mannscripta  of  the 
deceaaed  scholar  and  statesman  would  lie  most  fittingly  preserved 
in  connection  with  his  own  library.  Although  the  mannscript 
collection  was  no  part  of  the  originnl  purchase  made  hy  the  Ger- 
man citizens  of  Baltimore  in  the  interests  of  the  University,  yet 
with  tbe  purchased  library  enine  also  tlie  nianuscripts  as  a  free 
gift.  They  comprise  not  alone  the  materials  used  in  some  of  his 
great  works,  but  also  written  lectures  upon  various  subjects  and 
even  his  note-books,  kept  while  listening  os  a  student  to  great 
masters  like  Niebuhr  and  Savigny.  Tbe  note-books  are  all  firmly 
bound,  and  are  written  in  tbe  same  ucat,  line  hand  which  charac- 
terized Bluntschli's  manuacripl^  to  tbe  last.  These  note-books, 
quarto  size,  with  six  large  pamphlet- boxes  of  written  lectures  and 
otlier  mannscn'pt  materials,  have  for  two  of  BluutechU'H  pupils, 
now  instructors  in  the  department  of  history  and  economics,  a 
certain  Affvctionmcerth ;  and  for  all  others  who  visit  or  use  the 
lil>rary  these  original  manuscripts  are  an  object  of  very  great  in- 
terest. They  are  kept  together  with  a  complete  set  of  Bluntschli's 
own  writings,  which  are  very  numerous  .tnd  include  a  lai^e  collec- 
tion of  special  monographs.  It  is  by  a  peculiar  historic  fitness 
that  the  published  works  and  manuscripts  of  two  men  like  Blunlr 
schli  and  Lieber,  who  were  devoted  friends  in  life,  ore  now  brought 
together  after  their  deatli.  BluntschU  and  Lieljcr  never  met  face 
to  face ;  they  were  friends,  however,  by  long  correspondence  and 
by  common  sympathies.  Lieber  usetl  to  say  that  be  in  New  York, 
Bluntschli  in  Heidelbet^,  and  Lobonlaye  in  Paris,  formed  a  "scien- 
tific clover-leaf,"  representing  the  international  character'of  French, 
German,  and  Anglo-American  culture. 

The  widow  of  Francis  Lieber,  rejoicing  that  the  Bluntechli 
Librarj  is  now  bi  America,  has  detcrmbied  that  the  manuscripts 
of  her  husband  shall  henceforth  bo  associated  with  those  of  his 
old  friend.     Sue  has  ac-Coixlingly  sent  to  the  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
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vereity,  the  Lieber  papers,  with  annotated,  interleaved  copies  of 
his  various  works.  They  have  all  been  placed  in  the  same  ease 
with  the  Bluntschli  writings,  to  which  have  been  added  the  works 
of  Laboulaj'e,  so  that  the  ''scientific  clover-leaf"  will  remain 
undivided.  Lieber's  bust,  presented  by  his  widow,  now  stands  by 
the  side  of  Bluntschli's  portrait.  Although  Lalx>u1aye  became 
alienated  from  his  tw^o  old  friends  in  consequence  of  the  Franco- 
Pmssiao  war^  yet,  as  Bluntschli  well  said,  ''  that  community  of 
thought,  science,  and  endeavor,  which  we  represented  for  three 
peoples  and  for  thrae  civilizations,  is  not  bix)ken  up,  but  will 
broaden  and  deepen  and  become  more  fruitful,  as  surel}*  as  the 
pecaliar  spirit  and  individual  forms  of  nationality,  existing  of  their 
own  right,  find  their  true  harmou}'  and  highest  end  in  the  develop- 
ment of  humanity." 


COMBINATION  OF  THE  FOUR  METHODS. 

[In  closing  his  paper.  Dr.  Adams  passing  in  review  what  be  bad 
read,  and  alluding  to  the  presence  at  the  Saratoga  Meeting  of  Mr. 
MozooMDAR,  a  representative  of  that  great  Asiatic  country  in 
which  we  find  the  dawn  of  history  and  the  first  rudiments*  of  Local 
Government,  said :] 

The  Special,  the  Comparative,  the  Cooperative  methods  are  all 
onited  in  the  methods  of  the  Seminar}',  but  codperation  is  per- 
haps its  most  striking  characteristic.  This  appears,  not  m^reh' 
in  the  nature  of  its  published  work  and  present  researches,  but  in 
the  every-day  relations  of  student-life.  A  word  is  passed  here  ; 
a  hint  is  given  there ;  a  new  fact  or  reference,  casually  discovered 
by  one  man  is  communicated  to  another  to  whom  it  is  of  more 
special  interest ;  a  valuable  l)Ook,  found  in  some  library  or  anti- 
quaiian  bookstore,  is  recommended,  or  purchased  for  a  friend. 
These  things,  however,  are  but  slight  indications  of  that  kindly 
spirit  of  cooperation  which  flows  steadily  on  beneath  the  surface 
of  student  life  and  work.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  this  spirit 
of  friendly  reciprocity  even  among  rivals  for  university  honors 
(that  is,  for  fellowships  and  scholarsliips) .  Individual  ambition 
is  undoubtedly  a  strong  motive  in  student-woik,  but  there  is  such 
a  thing  among  students  everywhere  as  ambition  for  others,  call  it 
what  you  will,  class  spirit,  esjyrit  de  corps^  good  fellowship,  or  good 
will  to  men.  The  Baltimore  Seminary  is  individually  ambitious, 
but  it  rejoices  to  hear  of  the  institution  of  similar  associations 
elsewhere,  in  the  Universit}'  of  Michigan,  in  Cornell  University, 
and  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.     All  these  Seminaries  are 
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aTDhitioos.  Init  tlieir  ainbitioD  is   for  a  common  oaiise.  — 
motion   of   bistorical    scieni^e    among    American    joutL,  aod  ibt 
ndvaiicemeut  through  them  of  American  History. 

Sir.  MoEOOunAK  being  called  up  by  Proressor  HARnts.  ChoimtKi 
of  the  Edneation  Departmeat,  to  speak  on  the  study  of  historr  in 
India,  and  the  bistovical  development  of  the  Indian  peoples,  tpAt 
at  some  length,  but  the  following  notes  of  his  rcmiirks  Unvi-  alwie 
been  presen-ed : 

The  structure  of  Indian  society  is  eo  different  from  thai  of 
England  and  Amei-ica.  that  I  may  not  be  alile  to  make  myMlI 
nuderetood  when  I  tell  you  how  wc  live  and  act  in  India.  Tlif 
climate  is  so  warm  that  we  do  not  reqnire  the  brick  houses  i^ 
the  hearth-fires  which  yon  delight  in.  We  live  much  in  the  o^ 
sir.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  you  may  see  of  an  evening  a  eol- 
lection  of  people ;  and  this  evening  gathering  gives  you  an  idtt 
of  the  structure  of  Indian  society.  All  topics  are  disciiswd  there- 
in :  laws  and  penalties  are  there  decided.  Kach  person  givM  bk 
opinion ;  and  the  opinion  is  weighed  according  to  the  caste,  tLe 
^e,  the  station  of  the  speaker.  But  there  will  be  no  icowian  pre*- 
ent.     She  will  be  in  the  four  walla  of  the  home. 

Hindu  society  ia  opposed  to  individuality.  The  social  life.tl* 
state  and  church  life,  are  bound  up  with  rnlea  which  cannot  bt 
transgressed.  Society  is  patriarchal  snd  autocratic.  The  patri- 
arch  of  the  family  is  called  "  The  Man-who-acts,"  and  the  reft 
follow  his  acts.  If  all  the  members  had  their  individual  will.  H  1 
would  hring  hack  '-Ihc  reign  of  Chain  and  old  Night,"  as  the 
people  of  India  think. 

The  Hindn  bathes  morning  and  evening,  and  at  noon  again,  and 
also  if  he  trends  on  the  shadow  of  a  llohammedan  or  (you  muU 
excuse  me)  of  an  Englishman.  The  bathing  place  is  the  gr^ 
place  of  resort  or  consultation.  The  Brahmin  gives  rnlea  for  the 
reliifiQus  government  of  the  household.  It  is  the  Brahmin  "bo 
pronounces  the  sentence  of  cjt communication,  and  who  tells  Uw 
days  on  which  marriages  are  permitted.  But  as  for  the  head  of 
the  State, ' — -  the  Br.ihmin  will  advise  him,  hut  cannot  control  him. 
Submission  is  the  law  of  life.  As  the  higher  castes  alone  lii« 
the  opportunity  of  education,  the  boy  at  ten  years  goes  lo  ita 
teacher,  and  becomes  wholly  subject  to  him,  liecnmes  his  meniJ. 
The  Brahmin  boy  has  his  head  shaved,  his  ears  bored,  anil  bit 
neck  ornamented  with  the  sacred  thread,  when  he  l)eeoniM » 
"  regenerate  man,"  or  one  who  has  received  his  second  birth.  I'p 
lo  that  time,  he  was  a  mere  animal.  Every  detail  of  his  life  if 
decided  by  his  teaclier.  When  he  has  studied  the  Vedas  and  other 
sacred  liooks,  he  can  retuni  to  his  homo  and  be  married. 

In  India  poveily  is  not  a  repi-oach.  In  Europe  the  poor  mm 
and  the  lei)cr  arc  classed  together ;  but  the  Brahmin  is  a  memli- 
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eant,  living  on  public  charity.  lie  never  asJca..  The  wealthy  con- 
aider  it  an  honor  and  a  duty  to  enquire  into  his  circumstances  and 
to  contribute  to  his  wants.  At  marriages  and  name-giving  cere- 
monies, the  Prahmins  gather  with  their  disciples  ;  and  they  return 
home  therefrom  laden  with  i)rcsents  of  mone}',  shawls,  clothes,  etc. 

According  to  the  ancient  rules  the  first  era  in  a  man's  life  is  that 
[>f  diacij^lp'^hip.  Then  at  twenty  years  comes  the  era  of  the  house- 
holder.  The  householder  reare  up  his  family  and  lives  among 
them  till  the  age  of  fifty.  He  then  retires  into  the  forest  with  his 
wife.  There  they  devote  themselves  to  the  performances  of  reli- 
gious duties.  That  forest  life  has  always  been  to  me  an  interest- 
ing life.  There,  under  the  shadow  of  gigantic  trees  and  moss- 
^rown  liouldera,. beside  the  river  or  the  water-fall,  you  may  find 
the  man  and  his  wife  leading  a  life  of  purit}*,  hospitality,  wisdom 
Gind  religion. 

After  ten  years  thus  spent,  comes  the  life  of  *'  the  man  who 
walks  with  God."  When  life's  pilgrimage  draws  to  its  close,  the 
|oy  and  the  sorrow  of  life  are  past,  the  Hindu  with  his  beloved 
Bfife  walks  with  God,  is  full  of  devout  thoughts,  lives  in  solitude , 
walks  in  his  God,  with  his  God,  unto  his  God. 
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During  the  past  tiiree  tbousaod  years,  human  progTV»i  has 
identical  with  tbe  devclopnieut  of  the  Caucasian 
cially  with  the  growth  of  its  Indo-Eui-opean  branch.  Ki-oin  our 
glimpse  of  tbe  raiic  in  liiatory,  it  bus  l>een  restless  ami  progresMT*,* 
and  it  should  not  be  a  matter  of  wonder  that  its  uniform 
bas  made  it  self-reUant,  haughty  and  domineering  whenever  Uroii^hl 
intj:)  contact  with  races  of  a  different  color.  Here,  in  tliis  Ij 
lie,  the  problem  of  races  has  aasniaed  an  importance  never 
known  in  human  history ;  nor  is  the  eonflirt  of  ra<ws  a  new 
The  Emaneipntion  Fi'oclamatiou,  tbe  Fifteenth  Amendtneni, 
niuehundredbrokenlndiau  treaties,  tbe  Chinese  bill  of  I8t*2;  Ut<^> 
and  other  landmnrks,  show  that  race  proMoms  hare  ever  brcu  an 
important  factor  in  American  politics.  Tbo  tenna  offered  by  out 
Anglu-Snxun  atieestors  to  the  Indians  whom  tliev  fouud  en  thu' 
continent,  were  submission  or  anuibiiation,  and  tbe  consequence 
was  war.  Tbe  Indian  fought  daily,  yearly.  Tbe  ix>lonial  trest- 
ment  of  tbe  Indian  caunot  be  termed  a  policy  ;  nor  has  our  couree 
of  the  past  fifty  years  been  other  than  a  laisaez  faire  policy  in  peace 
and  cxleiininiitiou  iu  war,  though  nomiually  a  system  of  reserri- 
ttuns.  with  seclusion  and  uon-intercoui'SG.  In  the  consideration  of 
auy  scbenio  for  the  futui-e,  the  following  tacts  will  bo  valuable: 

The  Indians,  less  than  the  whites,  are  the  cause  of  tbe  frequenl 
Indian  wars.  President  .Seelye  said;  "There  has  not  tieea  w 
Indian  war  for  the  past  iifty  years  in  which  the  whites  have  not 
been  the  aggressors."  Their  normal  eoudition  is  not.  as  afllnnci 
by  miiiiy,  that  of  marauders  and  enemies  of  the  whites.  Otficid 
re|>orts  prove  that  for  the  past  len  years,  tbe  average  of  marauding 
Indians  to  the  Indian  population  was  one  out  of  every  tboussmi. 
Our  Indian  wars  have  been  fought  at  a  loss  of  ten  white  Bienio 
one  Indian,  and  the  Indians  who  were  Idlled  have  cost  the  goicra- 
ment  $100,000  eacli.     For  forty  years,  it  has  cost  us,  to  liglit  ^ 
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Indians,  $12,000,000  annually ;  SGOO,000,000  will  not  meet  our 
army  expenses  since  1830.  Disgraceful  and  outrageous  to  human- 
ity, our  policy  should  be  changed,  even  for  the  mercenary  motive 
of  public  economy.  Indian  character  presents  no  innate,  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  civilization.  For  Indian  and  Caucasian,  the 
map  of  their  faculties  is  identical ;  and  if  the  Indian's  faculties  for 
civilized  life  have  long  lain  dormant,  these  facts  prove  that  they  are 
now  being  aroused.  Of  the  Indians  in  Indian  Territory,  and  in  the 
reservations,  more  than  one-half  wear  citizens*  clothes ;  there  is 
one  house  for  every  ten  Indians  ;  they  have  eight^'-seven  boarding 
schools;  315  churches;  one-fourth  of  the  children  goto  school; 
one-sixth  can  read  ;  56,000  use  English  for  conversation  ;  39,000 
Indian  families  engage  in  agriculture,  cultivate  570,000  acres  of 
land,  raise  annually  2,000,000  bushels  of  corn,  6,000,000  pounds 
of  cotton,  and  own  550,000  cattle.  A  long  array  of  facts 
prove,  (1)  That  when  America  was  discovered,  the  Indians 
were  not  numerous.  (2)  That  they  have  not  been  slowly  decreas- 
ing ;  and,  (3)  That  the  decrease  is  not  going  on  even  today. 
Early  estimates  of  Indian  population  are  amusing  exaggerations. 
Wc  must  discard  the  statement  that  the  Spaniards  destroyed,  in 
forty  years,  15,000,000  Indians,  and  that  Montezuma  led  3,000,000 
warriors  to  battle.  Bancroft  estimates  that  the  Indians  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  1G50,  numbered 
180,000,  that  the  Indians  of  Virginia  were  one  to  the  square  mile, 
and  that  New  England  had  30,000.  The  Seminoles  have  doubled 
in  fifty  years;  the  Sioux  have  quadrupled  in  140  years,  and  for 
the  last  half  century,  they  have,  at  least,  increased  one-third,  and 
since  1763,  the  Iroquois  have  increased.  The  Indians,  today  are 
not  decreasing  in  the  United  States.  Statements  of  President 
Scclyo,  Joseph  Cook,  Gen.  Armstrong,  Ex-President  Hayes,  and 
a  recent  statement  of  Indian  Commissioner  Price,  were  given  to 
uphold  the  views  of  Prof.  Gardiner.  Accepting  these  facts,  the  usual 
method  of  considering  the  Indian  problem  must  be  radically'  altered. 
He  is  to  be  a  prominent  factor  in  our  nation.  Our  policy  from  this 
day  forward  should  be  to  civilize  him  and  prepare  him  for  citizenship. 
We  should,  through  education,  first  of  all  encourage  the  Indian  to 
&elf-holp.  Awaken  in  him  ideas  of  civilized  life,  and  he  will  strive 
to  realize  such  ideals.  In  the  past,  he  has  seen  the  black  side  of 
civilization. —  nothing  for  which  he  would  abandon  savagery. 
The  brightest  omen  of  today  is  that  the  Indians  are  demanding 
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echools  aD(1  teachers.  Government  should  f\il1y  supply  this  mnt. 
iustcad  of,  aa  at  present,  actuBlly  educating  only  one  jier  <*ot.  of 
the  Indian  population.  Private  aid  does  all  the  rest,  EduealioD 
should  he  industrial  as  well  as  literary,  and  government  aboulil 
establish  manual  labor  schools  in  everj-  reseivatioD.  State  wA 
Federal  lawa  and  conite  should  be  extended  over  Indian  reservi- 
tioMS,  Lands  should  be  given  in  Beveralitj-  on  the  i)etit1on  of  tbe 
tribe,  iiialienuble  for  a  certain  time.  As  the  ultimate  polut  in 
his  progress,  government  eliould  extend  the  full  rights  uf  dliMQ- 
ship.  But  the  ballot  should  not  be  forcetl  upon  the  Indian.  Tlie 
right  of  sufTragc  has  been  extended  to  8,557  Indians  and  alrrailj 
two-tliirds  have  reformed  or  rejoined  their  tribes.  The  solutjfin  of 
the  political  status  will  carry  with  it  the  solution  of  the  Indlaa't 
social  status  ;  and  his  future,  in  race  and  nationality,  will  lie  identi- 
cal with  the  future  of  the  American  people. 

Far  different  from  that  of  the  Indian  is  the  condition  of  \h* 
negro  race  in  America.  ImiKtrted  as  a  slave,  tolerated  as  a  serf, 
emancipated,  enfianchised,  with  all  bis  social  iuferiority,  poverty, 
and  iguorance,  be  has  been  brought  face  to  face  with  the  great 
problems  of  national  rule.  What  has  been  the  result?  Have  lii> 
twenty  years  of  legal  equality  met  the  espcctntious  of  fViends?  I* 
his  future  secured  ?  A  majority  of  tbe  American  i>eople  answer  In 
the  .iflirmntivo,  and  give  the  question  no  further  tlniiighl.  Ily 
emancipation  and  enfranchisement,  they  believe  that  all  their  obli- 
gations have  been  discharged  ;  that  the  ballot  is  the  black  man's 
sword  of  defence,  and  on  the  broad  plane  of  legal  equality,  the 
races  are  adjusting  their  difFerenees  and  uniting  in  one  cumpacl, 
homogeneous  American  people.  But  such  is  not  tbe  tnith,  and  a 
consideration  of  facts  will  show  that  little  real  progress  has  yet 
been  made  toward  a  final  solution  of  llie  race  troubles.  :  (1)  The 
future  borne  of  the  negro  race  will  be  in  the  Southern  States,  (i) 
Negroes  are  increasing  in  numbers  more  ra|>idly  than  the  whites. 
(3)  Amalgamation,  if  possible,  is  not  desirable.  (4)  A  final  so- 
,  lutioa  can  result  only  from  homogeneity  of  race,  or  the  removal  of 
one  of  the  races  from  the  Southern  States. 

Fifteen  years  ago  it  was  asserted  without  contradiction  that  lb* 
negro  prolilcm  would  meet  with  an  easy  solution  through  the  grad- 
ual and  general  dispersion  of  the  negroes  through  the  UiJiled 
States  and  their  absorption  into  the  mass  of  the  American  ])eople. 
In  1850,  there  were  outside  of  the  slave  States,  434,000  negroes; 
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in  1860,  488,000;  1870,  500,000,  and  in  1880,  650,000.  Making 
an  allowance  for  the  natural  increase  of  the  negroes,  we  find  that 
for  thirty  years  there  has  practicallj'  been  no  migration  of  the 
negro  race  from  its  Southern  home.  During  this  period  also,  the 
negro  has  suffered  social  and  political  indignities,  which  we  may 
hope  he  will  never  again  suffer  to  the  same  extent.  If  under 
social  ostracism,  poverty,  and  political  oppression,  he  has  volun- 
tarily remained  in  the  South,  we  ma}*  assume  that  he  will  remain 
there  permanenth'.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  witnessed  a  so- 
called  *'exodus."  It  was  a  sporadic  movement,  and  no  deductions 
can  be  based  upon  it. 

Unless  some  cause  prevents  which  cannot  now  be  conjectured, 
the  great  body  of  the  negro  race  will  remain  within  its  present 
geographical  boundaries.  If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the 
southern  boundary  of  Delaware  to  the  northeastern  corner  of 
Texas,  6,000,000  negroes  would  be  south  of  that  line  and  550,000 
north  of  it.  But,  taking  the  seven  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States, — 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana,  —  we  have  a  compact,  connected  terri- 
lor}-,  containing  nearly  4,000,000  negroes,  or  two-thirds  of  all  in 
the  United  States.  This  territory  of  compact  geographical  posi- 
tion, of  uniform  climate  and  resources,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
permanent  future  home  of  the  negro  race.  The  importance  of  this 
deduction  is  evident;  the  questions  involved  in  the  relations  of 
the  two  races  must  be  solved  for  good  or  ill  on  that  geographical 
basis. 

The  3'ear  1880  marked  the  close  of  the  first  full  decade  of  free- 
dom for  the  negro ;  and  the  census  returns  were  awaited  with 
great  anxiety,  as  they  would  show  whether  the  negro  was  an  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  race.  An  examination  gives  these  data: 
The  white  population  of  1870  was,  in  round  numbers,  33,000,000 ; 
and,  in  1880,  43,000,000,  or  an  increase  of  twent3^-four  per  cent. 
The  negro  population  of  1870  was  4,880,000 ;  of  1880,  6,580,000, 
or  an  increase  of  thirty-five  per  cent.  Deducting  nine  per  cent. 
for  imnii  ;ration,  which  is  a  low  estimate  for  the  past  decade,  the 
remaining  twenty  per  cent,  will  represent  the  ten  years'  gain  of 
the  native  white  population.  The  white  population,  increasing 
twenty  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  two  per  cent,  annwally,  will 
double  once  every  thirty-five  years ;  the  negro,  increasing  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  in  ten  years,  or  three  and  one-half  per  cent,  annually. 
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wiil  double  ever^'  twenty  lears,  Tlio  immigrntion  or  for^gn  or 
Northern  whites  may  somenbnt  sffeivt  the  future  relntions  of  the 
rnccB ;  yet  it  eeems  reBsoiiable  to  t'onjioture.  tliet,  wtlhin  sixty 
years,  negroes  will  grently  pi-ertoniiiiat*!  in  all  tlm  Stmlh  :  aod  one 
bnudred  years  from  tofiaj-  they  will  bo  r1oiil>lc  tlie  iuhiiIht  in  everj- 
Southern  Slate.  In  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Stutes  llie  negrwe  even 
ttiday,  within  100,000,  equal  the  wliilee  in  number.  Within 
twenty  ycnrs,  or  by  tlie  end  of  this  eciitniy,  they  will  §urpaae  them 
in  the  proportion  of  seven  to  five;  in  1920,  in  the  iiraixfrtion  of 
two  to  one :  and  one  hundred  yenra  from  today  there  will  be  no 
leas  than  four  blacks  to  every  white  in  the  eeven  States. 

Amalgtimation  is  regnrde<l  by  mnuy  as  a  positible  solution  of 
tbc  negro  problem.  Its  probability  and  desirability  are  to  be  es- 
amined.  The  late  Wendell  Pbilltpg  has  advounted  it ;  and  Canon 
George  RawVmson,  in  the  Prhiofton  Sevieuj  of  I87S,  has  writtvn : 
"  To  us  onlookers  at  a  disLtnce,  entirely  disinterested  spectators, 
it  seems  that  amnlgnmation  is  the  true  remedy,  .tnd  ultimate 
absorption  of  the  black  nti.-e  into  Ihe  white,  the  end  to  be  desired 
and  aimed  at."  The  examples  cited  by  Canon  Rawlinsoa  are 
entirely  inapplicable,  with  one  single  cxwption,  and  are  simply 
cases  of  amulganintion  of  different  family  stocks  of  the  white  race. 
It  seems  strange  that  so  careful  a  scholar  should  make  such  a 
mistake ;  yet  he  finally  tells  us  in  tliis  article  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  arc  the  only  real  example  of  distinct  race  amalgamation 
in  all  history.  But  the  ratio  of  brain  capacity  of  the  ancient 
Egyptian's  skull,  as  compared  with  that  of  tlie  average  F^uropean, 
is  as  146.4  to  150 ;  thus,  at  the  very  beat,  if  the  Kgyptian  was  au 
amalgam  of  whites  and  blacks,  the  amalgam  was  a  positive  de- 
terioration from  the  white  parent  stock. 

A  careful  examination  of  various  authorities  furnishes  these 
reliable  examples :  — 

1.  The  (iriqnas  of  South  Africa  are  a  hybrid  of  the  Dnich  col- 
onists and  the  Hottentots,  and  are  inferior  to  the  negro  stock. 

2.  The  Kunighis  of  ^'orthcrn  Africa  arc  a  miscd  race  of 
Turkish-Moorish  descent,  exhibiting  the  worst  traits  of  each. 

3.  The  Zanibos  of  western  South  America,  mongrels  of  mixed 
European,  negro,  and  indigenous  American  races,  are  most  pronii- 
nent  among  the  criminal  classes  of  South  America. 

4.  In  the  East  Indies  the  Portuguese-Malay  half-castes  are 
sunk  into  a  deplorable  condition  of  misery,  sloth  and  moral 
degradation. 
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5.  The  English-Maori  half-bree  Is  of  New  Zealand  are  strons: 
in  boiv*  hot  mentally  inferior  to  the  Ens:lish  stock. 

6.  The  Dnteh-Malav  half-breeds  of  Java,  known  as  Liplaps, 
are  weakly  in  body  and  mind,  and  are  said  to  die  ont  in  three  gen- 
erations. 

7.  In  Russian- Asia  slaves  have  united,  to  the  detriment  of 
slaves. 

8.  In  Chiloe  and  other  islands  off  the  western  coast  of  South 
America  we  find  the  population,  consisting  of  Indians  and  Span- 
iards, blended  in  various  degrees  of  degradation. 

9.  The  immense  mongrel  population  of  negroes  and  Portuguese 
in  Brazil  is  cited  by  ethnologists  as  a  solemn  warning  to  American 
amalgamationists. ' 

10.  The  Mestizos  of  Mexico  are  a  hybrid  race,  acknowledged 
by  the  highest  authority  to  be  degraded  in  body,  mind  and  morals. 

But  amalgamation  has  not  been  without  its  trial  in  this  country. 
Negroes  and  whites  have  united,  and  their  hybrid  offspring  numbers 
today  probably  500,000.  Dr.  Sandfonl  B.  Hunt,  a  sui^geon  of 
United  States  volunteers  in  the  late  civil  war,  has  examined  the 
brains  of  405  whites  and  negroes,  with  results  which  Are  most  im- 
portant. When  white  blood  predominates  in  a  mixed  breed  there 
Is  an  increase  of  cerebral  development,  while  the  presence  of  one- 
fourth,  one-eighth,  or  one-sixteenth  of  white  blood  produces  a 
brain  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  the  pure  negro.  Topinard  says 
of  these  figures  that  they  "  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  the  mixed 
breeds  assimulate  the  bad  more  readily  than  the  good."  Von 
Tschudi,  speaking  of  mixed  races,  8a3*s:  ''  As  a  general  nile  it 
may  be  fairly  said  that  they  unite  in  themselves  all  the  faults  with- 
out any  of  the  virtues  of  their  progenitors ;  as  men  they  are  geu- 
eralh'  inferior  to  the  pure  races,  and  as  members  of  society  they 
are  the  worst  class  of  citizens."  Mr.  Edward  Morris  savs  :  "All 
recorded  evidence  declares  half-castes  to  be  more  liable  to  disease 
and  of  shorter  life  than  either  parent."  Col.  Smith,  in  his  ''  His- 
tory of  the  Human  Species,"  doubts  exceedingly  *'  if  a  half-caste 
family  does  or  could  exist  in  any  part  of  the  tropics  continueil  to 
a  fourth  generation  from  one  stock."  Dr.  Knox  in  his  essay  on 
"  Hybridity,"  affirms  that  mulattoes  are  the  shortest  lived  of  an}' 
class  of  the  human  race,  and,  in  his  "  Races  of  Men,"  he  sa3*s 
"  with  the  cessation  of  the  suppl}*  of  European  blood  mixed  race 
of  all  shades  must  cease." 
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Deterioration  in  brjiin  capacity  and  phyeicul  power  are  grtvt 
evils.  Even  Bawliiison  mnkes  this  ndmbsion.  *'  Tlie  absorptioD." 
he  says,  "  of  tlie  negroes  bj'  the  whiles  conld  not  but  in  Mine  rt- 
Bpects  and  for  a  time  tend  tonnvd  u  deturiorutiou  of  tliu  mocli," 
How  long  does  he  expei-t  this  lo  contintie?  Wilson,  in  tiis  "  Vte- 
historic  Man,"  stales  that  when  tlie  grnde  of  quintoroon  is  rtotfc- 
ed  the  negro  type  has  disa]tpe»red,  aud  Bawlinson  adds  that,  if 
tlie  present  blael{  population  intermaiTy  freely  with  the  wli)tes>  &» 
grade  of  quinteroou  wonld  ba  reaohed  generally  wttiitn  u  ciMitiii;. 

I  have  collected  ounierous  facts  from  Bancroft's  niid  IlildKlh't 
histories,  fioui  the  daily  press,  and  recent  review  artidei. 
which  prove  b«yond  dispute  that  the  negro  has  not  iu  the  jiHt. 
u»d  does  not  today,  enjoy  in  the  >ioTth  the  real  social  eqnilii; 
which  is  accoi-ded  to  him  in  the  Houth.  There  is  no  tndicAtioDof 
ii  t^iturv  change,  but  if  at  any  time  he  objects  to  living  iu  tbo  Notlb 
and  West,  socially  oslrucised,  as  an  alien  and  iuferJor,  he  hu  tbi 
option  of  migrating  to  his  southern  home. 

Ju  the  Southern  Stales  amalgamation  Assumes  a  diCFercot  pluut- 
]n»«Teu  Stales  there  are,  in  round  nnrabers,4,00U, 000 ni^rwsavl 
4,UUU,000  whites.  The  negroes  are  very  evenly  distributed  unoaf 
the  whites.  There  is  only  one  large  city  in  Ihc seven  Slate*;  onlj 
thirteen  witJi  a  populalioa  over  10,000;  ouly  seven  larger  tbsR 
Schenectady  ;  only  three  larger  than  Utica. 

I  offer  thi^  sn<£ge^tiun :  Aninlgamation  is  actnnlly  taking  pltcc 
today.  .Southern  estimates  prove  It.  Thij  will  continue.  The 
negro  is  m'uking  rapid  [Hogrcss.  Charleston,  Memphis,  and  >'<* 
Orleans  papeis  no  longer  deny  that  he  is  advancing.  He  will  con- 
tinue to  ai-qnire  property,  will  tjccome  educated,  will  gradwily 
assert  aud  maintain  his  polilicul  cipiality,  will  approach  more  and 
more  to  the  soiial  level  of  tlie  wliites  in  his  own  midst.  Thirty 
years  from  to<l»y,  in  numbers,  in  [lie  aggregate  of  wealth  and  ia- 
tolligencc,  (lie  negni,  outside  of  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  snd 
other  huge  cities,  will  be  the  superior — tlic  Cancasinn  the  inferior 
race. 

In  seven  St:ites,  the  races  today  are  equal  uumerically,  mmI 
even  now  auuilgaiiiiitiou  would  result  iu  tlic  absorption  of  (he  trkia. 
tiul  the  likic!.'.  ;itid  the  product  would  represent  a  brain  cspicit? 
ill  nu  way  superior  lo  the  iiiire  negro,  fifty  years  from  toiiay,  ^heti 
tlie  negro  will  surpass  the  nhilcs  as  two  to  one,  and  one  biiodreil 
years  from  today,  when  the  poportiou  will  be  four  to  one,  tlie  n""'' 
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grel  race  will  then  represent  brain  capacity  decidedly  inferior  to  the 
negro  of  pure  blood.  Southern  blacks  will  not  move  Nortb ;  North- 
ern whites  will  not  move  South,  so  that  amalgamation  iu  the  United 
States  means  simply  this :  The  absorption  of  Southern  whites  by 
Southern  blacks,  and  a  mongrel  pi-oduct  resulting,  which  will  be  in- 
ferior to  either  of  the  original  elements. 

To  amalgamate  the  6,000,000  blacks,  their  general  distribution 
and  immediate  uniou  with  the  whites  throughout  the  I'nitetl  States 
b  assumed,  and  yet  to  effect  their  absorption  will  require  no  less 
than  one  hundred  years.  Amalgamation,  if  it  is  to  affect  the  cutire 
nation,  is  emphatically  not  desirable.  Its  possibility  is  a  different 
cou  side  rat  ion.  In  discussing  this  question  Rawlinson  and  other 
amalgamation ista  have  made  acommon  initialblunder.  Theyhave 
assumed  that  the  6,000,000  negroes  were  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
43,000,000  whites.  This  can  never  be.  The  blacks  will  remain 
personally  in  the  States  designated.  The  500,000  in  the  Northern 
States,  we  may  assume,  will  never  be  amalgamated.  Amalgama- 
tion is  the  resultant  of  social  equality  and  intermarriage. 

The  solutions  offered  for  tbe  uegro  problem  by  writers  of  today 
are  two — ^  (1)  Amalgamation,  (2)  Colonization.  Ultimate  absorp- 
tion of  the  lilncks  is  impossible,  as  we  have  seen.  This  plan  may 
be  dismissed.  The  plan  of  exporting  and  colonizing  the  blacks — 
advocated  by  Jefferson,  Madison,  Henry  Clay,  and  the  early 
abolitionists  —  has  been  revived  and  advocated  as  the  only  possible 
solution  iu  the  last  February  number  of  the  Popular  Science 
Monthly.  But  it  seems  strange  that  any  practical  person  should  . 
advocate  such  a  scheme.  The  negro  is  a  citizen.  To  deport  him 
to  Mexico,  Central  America,  or  anywhere,  his  own  consent  must 
be  secured.  As  a  citizen  he  is  proud  of  his  citizenship,  and  it  is 
folly  to  expect  that  he  will  voluntarily  expatriate  himself.  This 
plan  may  also  be  dismissed  as  purely  chimerical. 

In  Edward  E.  Freeman's  lately  published  "Impressions  of 
America,"  occurs  a  very  brief  reference  to  our  race  dilBculties. 
"The  negro  difficulty,"  he  says,  "must  last  either  till  the  way  has 
been  found  out  by  which  the  Ethiopian  may  change  his  skin,  or  till 
either  the  white  man  or  black  man  departs  out  of  the  land.  Tbe 
eternal  laws  of  nature,  the  eternal  distinctions  of  color,  forbid  the 
assimilation  of  the  negro."  Snpirarted  ^y  this  high  authority,  I 
cannot  be  alone  in  what  I  say. 

The  removal  of  the  negro  is  impossible ;  any  general  amalgama- 
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tion  ill  till;  Uiut«<l  Sttitcs  is  impossible ;  amnlgamadoQ  in  the  Smtb 
is  |)0S9ib1p,  probstbk,  nud  iu  aotiiiil  process  of  fullilment.  IleiiM, 
either  (1}  tiio  whites  must  emigrate  from  tlie  South,  (2).inDiA 
amalgamate  with  the  blacks,  or  (3),  must  remain  an  inferior  elf- 
meut,  ami  submit  to  negro  supremacy  and  rule.  The  more  wpalttj 
wljilfea  wilt  gimliiallj  emigrate  to  the  North,  or  to  such  eitiw  m 
the  outer  bonier  as  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  or  Richmond.  Tin 
rGiniiiniug  whites  who  prefei"  negro  siipremaov  to  emigratioa  "ill 
gradunlly  be  absorbed  bj'  the  blacks,  and  within  one  hnndred  jcan 
the  seven  Stauea  will  actually  be  sarrenderod  to  negro  siipremif?. 
"Whether  the  Federal  Government  will  then  welcome  the  negro  to 
the  national  councils  nnd,  extending  to  him  the  protwtiou  of  tht 
courts  and  arms,  will  maintnin  him  as  a  part  of  the  body  jicdilie.  i> 
a  qiiBStiou  for  conjecture.  All  the  national  traditions  arc  agalnil 
it.  History  loaches  that  unity  of  interest,  which  means  uiiityof 
race,  is  the  only  safeguard  of  the  republic. 

Chinese  immigration  was  then  diaciiased  by  Professor  Ganfioff. 
nil  the  ground  of  probable  ethnic  dilHcntties  involved  In  uoltimtni 
immigration.  He  thought  that  "All  men  are  created  i^iial"  hu 
with  us  always  meant  ■'  All  men  of  white  color."  and  onr  diflknl- 
ties  with  the  ludiana  and  uegi-oes  should  moke  as  very  mrcful  in  . 
inrftjng  new  race  complioationB.  "^ 

Kiiin[icen  immigration  was  also  discnsaed  nnder  the  queB(io»:' 
(I)  Are  Kiiropcnii  immifrrants  being  assimilated  by  Hie  natiw 
Amvvican  sttK'k"'  (2)  Does  the  rapid  seUlement  of  our  pubSe 
lands  demand  a  i-estriction  of  European  immigration  ?  The.  n 
sity  of  maintaining  the  homogeneity  and  ascendancy  of  Uie  Ao^ 
American  element  was  emphasized,  and  the  danger,  which  has  bm 
increasing  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  from  "  German  element* 
and  ■"  Irish  elements  "  was  discussed.  Our  public  lands,  (as  «»I«i 
in  a  private  comnuinicntion  from  Commissioner  McFarland.  un*' 
date  of  Slareh  :J.)  remiiiiiiiig  undisposetl.  nnml>er  I.24I,«36.('9I 
acres-  Deducting piililie  lands  of  Alaska  and  Indian  resert-atiOK 
and  taking  the  disposal  of  the  lust  year  as  n  basis,  every  acreoftto 
public  lands  of  the  United  Slates  will  be  disposed  of  irithinli''j 
years,  miikiug  not  a  single  acre's  allowance  for  barren  lauds  or  to 
increased  demands  of  immigration  or  native  consumplinn.  Go« 
stalistioiaus  estimate  that  tlie  limit  of  arable  lands  will  be  rtwif' 
within  twenty-five  years.  These  figures  have  a  starlling  signi*- 
eance.     Accoiding  lo  the  i-alio  of  inci-ease  fixed  by  the  last  «"*'■ 
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our  population  will  be  in  1980,  528,000,000,  without  the  addition 
of  a  single  immigrant  from  this  day  —  one  hundred  and  sevent^'- 
four  to  the  square  mile,  or  nearly  double  the  present  ratio  of  China. 
We  owe  it  to  ourselves  to  provide  for  the  future.  The  interests 
of  humanity  and  of  the  American  republic  are  identical,  and  we  can 
best  conserve  the  interests  of  humanity  by  conserving  the  purity 
and  vitality  of  the  American  people,  and  by  reserving  for  ourselves 
a  home  for  future  development  and  national  growth. 

THE  RACES  IN  INDIA. 

After  the  paper  by  Prof.  Gardiner,  Mr.  P.  C.  Mozoomdar  said  : 

The  population  of  India  numbers  250,000,000.  This  includes 
English,  French,  Germans,  Arabs,  Persians,  Armenians.  The 
European  element  will  not  exceed  100,000,  of  whom  60,000  are 
British  soldiers  maintained  at  the  expense  of  India.  The  Moham- 
medans are  about  60,000,000.  About  180,000,000  are  Hindus  of 
different  sects  and  races.  In  each  caste  wo  may  find  several 
races  represented.  There  are  3,500,000  Buddhists,  and  1,000,000 
Christians,  among  whom  the  Roman  Catholics  predominate.  The 
Mohammedans  of  India  out-number  all  the  rest  of  the  Moham- 
medans in  the  world.  But  these  Mohammedans  are  not  an  un- 
mixed race.  Ever^-  military  conquest  by  the  Mohammedans  meant 
a  conversion  of  the  conquered.  Forcible  conversion  was  the 
general  law ;  and  great  tribes  of  Hindus  were  thus  converted  into 
Mohammedans.  The  Hindus  never  made  anv  conversions.  The 
convert  to  Mohammedanism  became  alienated  from  Hindu  society 
forever.  The  Mohammedans  include  many  Hindus,  in  race.  In 
Southern  India  there  are  large  settlements  ot  Buddhists  and  Jines. 

The  Jines  are  not  numerous,  but  in  pecuniary  power  they  are 
overwhelming.  In  their  temples,  you  are  surprised  at  the  display 
of  wealth.  The  great  feature  of  these  Jines  is  their  superstitious 
regard  for  animal  life.  They  respect  the  life  of  ants,  insects  and 
bugs,  and  feed  them.  You  will  find  wealth}^  merchants  buying 
sugar  to  feed  the  ants ;  and  when  an  ant  is  killed  by  a  neighbor, 
they  will  break  each  others*  heads  over  the  destruction  of  ant  life. 

Of  the  native  Christians  of  India,  more  than  one-half  are  said 
to  be  Roman  Catholics.  The  earliest  missionaries  to  India  were 
Catholics.  These  native  Christians  represent  anything  but  the 
Christianity  of  the  western  world  ;  they  know  more  about  fights 
than  about  Christ  and  the  Bible.  In  times  of  famine  and  of 
epidemic,  the  Christian  missionaries  have  done  incalculable  good. 
Before  the  Government  acted,  the  missionaries  distributed  food 
and  medicine  along  with  the  liible.  The  Hindus  are  very  suscep- 
tible to  kindness  ;  and  when  the  missionaries  demanded  conversion 
in  return,  great  tribes  of  Hindus  of  the  lower  classes  came  over 
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into  tbe  Christian  fuM.    The  higher  classes  are  tUl  but  iiDtourtwd 
li)'  the  [n'Opngandiam  prevaiJing  amouo:  the  lower  cUssrs. 

The  Hindus  are  ranch  more  attracted  toward  the  licnunn  I'ulholit 
priegt  tliflu  towaid  the  English  Episcopal  clergyman.  Thejiw 
the  priest  walking,  living  ^■e^J'  simply ;  and  tbey  see  the  EM;li«b 
cleigyman  ridiug  in  his  carri&ge,  talcing  claret,  or.  jwriii^i*. 
brandy,  with  his  breakrast ;  and  tbey  remark  tlie  dlflVrence,  Bni 
tbe  rtocUiuea  of  the  Romish  priest  are  rejected  by  the  Hindu  inlel- 
ligence.  The  Komisb  priest  commends  hlmseir  to  thi-m  liy  bo 
life,  but  not  by  bis  doctrines. 

Bengul  is  inhabtled  by  the  Bcngalesc,  of  whom  I  liavr  tirt 
honor  to  be  one.  TbcBengalc^e  form  tbe  most  int^rltigi^nt  ntvd 
the  HinduB.  Mill  and  Macnnlay  were  very  aevcr«  on  the  Beo- 
gflleae.  This  tto^ilc  criticism  wits  based  on  the  physicnl  vcsknra 
of  the  race.  Their  critieisme  are  one-sided  und  cstravkgui. 
The  tonghcst  battle  with  which  the  British  bad  to  do  was  fought  in 
Bengal  in  1756.  The  Bengiilese  shine  at  the  bar  aud  on  tb 
bench,  and  in  the  practice  of  medicine.  The  Bengali  lil*-r»tim 
is  spreading  evei-y  year.  Tbe  Brshmo  Somaj  was  founded  in  Bed- 
gal.  But  1  feel  nervous  in  speaking  of  the  commuiiitv  Ut  whivbl 
belong. 

The  Marattns  cunic  fi'om  nu  Aryan  st«>ck  :  they  arc  ab'tn  wi 
thick  set.  They  have  been  known  iu  history  u»  a  martial  raw. 
The  ilohamnieilan  who  conquered  e\-ery  other  race  got  tlinMho) 
in  the  Mnrattn  mountains.  In  intelligence,  they  are  next  to  thf 
fioiigaleee,  If  the  British  Government  dread  any  race.  It  lit  the 
Manitta;  he  is  strong  and  restless.  All  western  India  la  fliM 
wilh  tills  uicc.  In  lionibiiy,  there  is  a  Brabmo  .'^omuj.  m'iW 
oidv  1o  thill  al  (.'uK'tiltii.  1  have  addressed,  in  Itotidiuv.  aiulicnn* 
of  i.jfiU. 

The  Sikhs  are  a  noble  race  of  men.  They  are  monoiheisls.  1/ 
it  bad  not  been  for  the  li^ikb  regiments  in  tbe  British  army  in  'ii, 
I  il<>  not  know  where  the  British  Knipirc  would  have  Iteen.  LoH 
I.:iu], ■,,,,■  li  ,;iiK- iui  object  of  gratitude  in  England,  bocaiue  be 
l,L  I  •-■  ■.  al.     They  lire  almost  always  over  six  fee 

M  li     ■!      1  .  i.ilur  which  is  a  glare  of  fierce    courage  and  oi- 

SiiiufiiMi  h  ili:i  contains  many  tribes;    they   are  dark'vkinnMli 

1 ■  i:'\  iIkiii  iiniscular,  witli  rather  Hat  features.     But  they  W 

■  III  III'  -II-.  ,].iilp|r  of  progress  than  the  people  of  Northern  India. 

Ilun  li:i\L'  tli'-^e  races  been  preserved?  Have  they  run  Inloexk 
other?  No.  Indian  races  have  always  been  preserved  eepml'^ 
What  is  tbe  secret  of  this  sejiavate  preservation  of  tbe  oatiooaH- 
ties?  It  is  easle.  Caste  iu  India  has  not  been  an  nomiW  rrll. 
The  Hindu  races  may  be  deficient,  but  they  are  pure  races;  o^ 
Kinerson  justly  says  that  nationality  resitects  races,  not  hybrid*,  ff' 
have  no  hybrids  in  India ;  aud  thus  far  we  have  survived  mrasli* 
aiitl  tbe  wreck  of  things  in  general.     The  DrahmiD  could  DuuTja" 
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castes,  but  no  man  of  inferior  caste  can  marry  a  Brahmin  woman. 
But  in  latter  times  the  liberty  of  Brahmins  was  contracted,  and 
for  the  past  two  centuries  the  castes  have  been  preserved  unmixed. 
Hence,  the  monopoly  of  intelligence  and  character ;  the  higher 
you  rise,  the  more  intelligence  and  nerve  you  find. 

In  former  times,  these  races  fought  with  each  other ;  but  now, 
under  the  beneficent  rule  of  a  Christian  nation,  these  animosities 
have  ceased,  and  the  races  are  today  formed  into  a  common 
nation.  The  British  now  fear  that  the  Indian  races  ma^^  unite  in 
one  nation ;  hence  some  unscrupulous  oflScials  foment  jealousies 
among  our  people. 

The  Hindu  is  a  religious  being ;  religion  goes  deeper  far  with 
him  than  an}' other,  consideration.  Now  that  we  try  to  form  a 
synthesis  of  ideas,  I  feel  confident  that,  by  the  b'essing  of  God, 
once  m&re  the  Hindu  race  shall  be  united  in  a  brotherhood  not 
unworthy  of  admiration.  Wc  trust  that  we  shall  be  one  house- 
hold of  God.  I  ask  you  to  give  us  the  inestimable  gift  of  your 
sympathy  and  fellowship,  that  we  may  claim  not  only  the  Aryans 
of  India,  but  of  the  West,  as  forming  one  brotherhood. 

On  Wednesday,  September  5th,  Mr.  Mozoomdar  gave  the  fol- 
lowing information  concerning 

The  Women  of  India. 

Woman  in  India  has  liardly  any  other  function  than  the  domes- 
tic. The  word  "  Zenana"  is  an  Arabic  word,  meaning  '*  the  part 
of  the  house  devoted  to  the  women."  The  inmates  of  the  Zenana 
cannot  come  out  into  the  apartments  of  the  men.  The  Moham- 
medan Zenana  is  very  like  a  piison.  In  Bombay,  the  ladies  go 
about  the  streets  with  entire  freedom  ;  but  not  in  Calcutta  or  Delhi, 
because  there  the  Mohammedans  are  in  large  numbers,  and  the 
women  are  not  safe  from  insult.  The  Brahmo  Somaj  are  trying  to 
relax  this  seclusion,  not  entirel}*,  but  gradually.  There  is  very 
strong  opposition  among  the  refined  women  to  this  emancipation ; 
they  want  to  try  the  experiment  gradually.  Ladies  in  difierent 
families  exchange  visits ;  but,  as  the3'  cannot  walk  in  the  public 
streets  of  the  cities,  they  have  to  be  carried,  and  this  is  a  matter 
of  expense.  The  women  are  generally  vigorous  and  strong. 
They  are  not  idle  ;  some  of  them  read,  even  read  Sanskrit.  Tliey 
are  married  ver^^  3'oung  ;  every  Hindu  girl  is  destined  to  marry  ;  she 
must  many  between  nine  and  twelve.  The  lirahmo  Somaj  is  trying 
to  break  up  the  early  marriages.  The  re-marriage  of  widows  has 
now  legal  sanction,  but  not  moral  sanction.  The  girl  ma}-  be  a 
widow  at  eleven,  and  from  then  to  the  end  of  her  life  she  is  an 
ascetic ;  eating  but  one  meal  in  a  day,  and  on  ftist-days  not  even 
taking  a  drop  of  water  to  quench  her  burning  thirst.  It  is  very 
strongly  felt  that  a  woman  may  not  have  two  husbands  in  her  life. 
In  the  Brahmo  Somaj,  women  remarry.     In  native  states  and  in 
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w«y  eoniPre,  llir  bui-niiig  of  tlit  widow  sumi^tjiiies  exiala ; 

eneral  Ihiuf!,  it.  b  suppressed. 

.  «">  hmiacholds  iolo  which  do  male  medical  prnctitiouer 

■  "  irti  udi  [ttcd ;  the  women  would  rntber  die  than  to  have  n  mole 

"'inD,     HeQce  a  great  demand  for  quack  medicines.     Henec, 

dtf]  nnd  for  femnkt  physiduos.     if  j'oiisendoiit  nnyfemnlo 

I  aim  send  tho  very  l»est. 

h  []iis  do  not  understaud  the  English  courts  very  well; 
t  are  -plexed,  and  do  not  know  what  they  say :  benoe  they 
L„.- the  putation  of  beinn  perjurers.  The  English  judges  sit 
far  nho"  le  common  herd  of  people,  and  they  du  not  speak  u 
word  "f  .-...-..""..1--      W-.  nic  very  well  aatisfled  wilU  the  jus- 

t'""  n  .        h  courts,  except  when  it  is  between 

V  M\  wars  in  the  olden   time  between  the'  tribes 

tl.  1!  uj        venting  these,  have  done  great  g»od  to  the 

.     tu".  ]        Ish  make  themselves  very  much  hated  by 

buJ  siiperioi  lit.,  uiey  assume,  by  Heating  the  people  as  so  far 

below  them. 

In  the  army,  a  native  cannot  hold  any  commission  ;  he  can  be  a 
eer^eaut  or  corporal,  but  no  more. 

The  taxes  are  very  heavy.  The  former  rulers  were  tyrants,  bnl 
now  and  then  they  were  impulsive  and  generous.  But  now  there 
is  uo  impulse  ;  the  tases  mttal  be  paid. 

The  Hindus  aiv  naturally  a  water-drinking  people ;  a  great  harm 
is  done  by  the  introdnction  of  ardent  spirits. 

Till'  Ir-.wer  yon  go  in  the  scale  of  caste,  the  greater  the  liberty  of 

Lhr  w ,11.      The  U'WL-y  eliiwse»  are  not  coiij*ider.-d  hi'lli  enuUgh  to 

be  under  tlie  guidance  of  laws.  The  Hindu  women  are  more  cou- 
■  servntive  than  the  men. 
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II.  THE  RELATIONS  BETWEEN  EMPLOYERS  AND  EMPLOYED. 

BT  MRS.  SARAH  H.  BOLTOX,  OF  CLEVELAND,  OUIO. 

(Read  Friday,  September  7.) 

A  little  time  ago  we  visited  the  large  publishing  house  of  Cas- 
sell,  Fetter  &  Galpib,  Loudon.  Nearly  a  thousand  men  were 
busy  at  the  presses  or  preparing  woodcuts,  giving  to  the  people 
the  great  need  of  the  age,  cheap  yet  good  literature.  All  worked 
with  enthusiasm.  What  was  the  secret  of  it?  Was  it  because 
they  received  fair  wages  ?  Not  that  alone.  Was  it  because  they 
were  treated  with  the  courtesy  due  from  one  man  to  another,  be 
he  hod-carrier  or  millionaire  ?  Not  that  only.  They  were  sharers 
in  the  profits  of  the  firm.  Every  book  printed  was  their  book. 
Every  hour  wasted  was  their  loss.  Of  the  capital,  $200,000  is 
held  by  about  300  employes,  who  have  been  able  to  buy  stock. 
Two  hundred  and  seventy-two  others,  each  by  the  payment  of 
twentj'-five  cents  weekly,  in  three  years  and  a  half  become  part- 
ners. Those  unable  to  save  even  this,  if  their  salarv  be  less  than 
$1,500,  after  five  years  of  service  are  helped  to  partnership  by  the 
Provident  Societ}-,  established  for  old  or  disabled  employes. 
*' Profit-sharing"  of  emploj'ers  with  the  employed,  is  gaining 
ground  abroad.  Professor  Sedley  Taylor,  late  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  who  has  written  much  and  ably  on  this  sub- 
ject, has  given  a  detailed  account  of  several  of  the  more  than 
one  hundred  firms  already  using  this  method  in  Europe. 

The  Paris  and  Orleans  Railway  Company,  with  15,743  employes, 
has  practiced  profit-sharing  for  forty  3'ears.  The  entire  sum 
allotted  the  men  over  and  above  market  wages  during  this  time 
has  been  $11,000,000.  Formerly  a  bonus  was  paid  in  cash — now 
it  is  compulsorily  invested  for  a  retiring  life  pension,  when  the 
employe  is  fifty  years  old.  Messrs.  Chaix  &  Co.,  publishers,  give 
15  per  cent,  of  the  net  profits  to  their  workmen.  The  amount 
distributed  in  ten  years  has  been  $125,000.  One-third  is  given  in 
money,  one-third  to  their  Provident  Society,  and  the  remaing  third 
is  received  after  twenty  years  of  labor.  A  single  incident  will 
show  the  interest  manifested  after  profit-sharing  wns  introduced. 
Two  workmen  setting  type  had  each  a  lamp.  They  at  once 
moved  their  frames  together,  and  blew  out  one  light  to  save  ex- 
pense for  the  firm  of  which  they  were  now  a  part.     The  proprie- 
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tov  bas  also  oi'ganizod  n  Bchool  for  his  appreoticoB,  wbcre  history, 
book-keeping,  drawing,  chemistry,  etc.,  are  tanght,  The  pupils 
are  proniiaed  two  cents  for  each  atlendance,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
month  receivo  Uiia  for  spending  money. 

The  Company  of  Goiierul  lusurancesi  has  for  thirty  years  di- 
vided 5  iier  cent,  of  its  profits  among  its  ompIoySs,  in  proportion 
to  their  individual  Batories,  This  is  accumulated  at  +  per  cent. 
compound  interest,  until  the  workman  has  been  twenty-Bve  jearB 
in  tbeir  employ.     The  Hum  assigned  hns  been  nearly  $l,(M)O,'K)0. 

I  was  interested  in  the  immenBc  Iton  Marcli6,  after  seeing  the 
rooms  where  the  2,300  clerks  take  their  meals,  and  where  many  of 
tbem  sleep,  to  learn  Madame  Boneicaut's  plan.  Her  husband  and 
lion  hivving  died,  slie  is  tbo  rosiionsible  head.  Of  the  84.0')0,000 
capital,  she  holds  82.5[)O,0OO,  while  her  employfis  hold  81 ,500,000. 
After  five  j'ears  of  labor  in  ber  bouse,  all  share  in  the  proflts,  the 
sum  being  fixed  annnally  by  herself.  This  is  put  at  t  per  c-ent., 
componnd  interest,  till  the  men  have  worked  twenty  yeara  aod  the 
women  fifteen.  The  labor  share,  since  the  adoption  of  this  Bystem, 
seven  years  ago,  has  reached  nearly  $100,000. 

In  1878,  a  company  was  formed  in  Paris,  to  study  proHt-ahar- 
ing,  and  report  its  pit^ress.  The  annnal  bulletins  can  be  obtained 
from  our  National  Bureau  of  Eduoalion.  The  Maison  Leclaire, 
with  its  thousand  workmen,  is  well  known.  The  founder,  the  son 
of  a  poor  villi^e  shoemaker,  coming,  penniless,  at  Beventeen  to 
Paris,  apprenticed  to  a  hard  master,  determined  in  after  years  to 
aid  those  who  worked  for  bim.  Dnring  the  lirst  lineeu  yeara  of 
bis  business  they  subscribed  monthly  to  a  mutual  aid  society. 
This  fund  was  then  taken  into  partuei-ship.  The  pmftts  are  given, 
after  taking  out  five  per  cent,  interest  on  capital,  oue-fourth  to  the 
two  managing  partners,  one-fourth  to  the  aid  society,  and  half  in 
money  to  the  workmen.  The  day  before  his  death,  in  1872, 
Leclai  re  wrote  his  partner:  "Until  sound  learning  sJiall  have 
replaced  ignorance  amongst  tlio  masses,  until  the  disenhcrited 
shall  have  strength  to  raise  themselves  to  us,  we  must  hold  out  a 
hand  to  them.  Otherwise  the  rooted  antagonism  between  the 
suffering  classes  and  the  more  fortunate  will  never  cease."  He 
said  :  "  It  is  better  for  me  to  earn  100  francs  and  give  .50  to  my 
workmen,  than  to  earn  only  25  and  keep  them  all  myself." 

M.  Bord,  in  his  piano  manufactory  has  for  twenty  yeai-s,  after 
deducting  10  per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  divided  the  profits 
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proportionately  with  the  workmen  ;  one  part  to  the  interest  already 
allott<}d,  the  other  according  to  the  wages  paid.  Their  share  has 
been  already  over  $240,000.  The  paper  mills  at  Angouleme,  with 
1,500  workmen,  have  a  somewhat  similar  plan.  In  all  these  cases 
the  workin^an  receives  his  dailv  wages  at  market  price.  If  no 
profits  are  made  he  receives  no  share,  but  with  his  employer  feels 
the  general  disappointment  and  loss  arising  from  increased  exer- 
tion with  the  hope  of  profit. 

The  result  from  profit-sharing  has  been  excellent.  Workmen 
have  become  encouraged  to  save,  to  do  more  and  better  work,  to 
be  sober  and  self-respecting,  and  to  avoid  strikes  as  detrimental  to 
their  own  welfare.  The}'  are  no  longer  eye  servants,  but  respon- 
sible CO  workers.  Ambition  is  aroused,  and  they  desire  homes  of 
their  own.     Hon.  Francis  A.  Walker  says  : 

**  Many  experiments  and  probably  much  disappointment  and 
some  failures  will  be  required  to  develop  the  possibilities  of  this 
scheme  and  determine  its  best  working  shape,  3*et  in  the  end,  I  see 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  such  a  relation  will  be  introduced  ex- 
tensivel}'  with  the  most  beneficial  results." 

Postmaster  General  Fawcett,  in  "  Pauperism,  its  Causes  and 
Remedies/*  page  1G5,  says: 

*'  The  public  press  often  tells  us  how  some  iron  master  or  some 
manufacturer  has  become  a  millionaire,  but  not  a  wonl  is  said 
about  any  advance  in  the  condition  of  those  without  whose  labor 
snch  vast  wealth  could  not  be  accumulated.  All  experience  shows 
that  there  can  be  no  hope  of  introducing  more  harmonious  rela- 
tions unless  employers  and  employed  are  both  made  to  feel  that 
thej*  have  an  immediate  and  direct  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
work  in  which  they  are  engaged." 

A  letter  received  from  one  of  England's  largest  manufacturers 
bas  these  words : 

**  I  think  when  the  time  comes  for  cooperative  production,  it 
will  solve  many  questions  and  destroy  large  manufacturing  mo- 
nopolies, raising  the  laboring  slave  to  an  independent  and  regener- 
ating position  in  his  own  and  our  opinion.  I  am  sure  there  is  a 
strong  feeling,  in  the  mind  at-l^ast  of  the  intelligent  employer  of 
labor,  that  he  owes  his  workpeople  something." 

Cooperative  distribution  has  already  wrought  wonders.  The 
story  of  the  twenty-eight  weavers  of  Toad  lane  reads  like  a  ro- 
mance.    Of  course  it  is  objected  that  such  broad  partnerships  de- 
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stroy  tbe  priviicy  of  bueiuess;  that  workmen  are  uiiwilUugtosharo 
losaes — asaerlions  well  unswereil  )iiat  year  hy  I'roft-iisor  Taylor  lie- 
fore  tlie  Maiiclicster  8tatistii-nt  Society;  ninl  Uint  wiig(ts  arc 
better  in  America  tbau  oUowhere.  tburcrore  liibor  eliutilil  be  satis- 
fied. The  recent  great  strikes  in  our  ovru  couutty,  saying  notblng 
of  the  2,352  in  Europe  since  1870,  show  that  there  i§  §iUl  dissatlB- 
factioD,  botli  with  length  of  hours  iitiU  wnges.  Doubtless  we  slioU 
help  to  save  our  Snbbiith  by  lliu  iuloi>iiuii  ot  the  Euglisb  half- 
bolitluy  OH  8atiiriluys.  Tlie  intui  who  works  from  sunrise  till  sun- 
set, genrcely  knowing  Ihnl  the  flowers  lira  growing  ubout  biin  or 
that  tlie  sky  is  blue  above  him,  must  have  some  time  fur  fresh  air 
and  sunshine.  Shall  we  not  also  eventually  help  to  solve  the  labor 
question  by  "  profit-sharing  ? " 

A  ha[>efi]l  sign  of  that  future  when,  as  tbe  larnuutod  W.  Staacy 
Jcvons  said:  "The  workmiin's  Interest  shull  be  bound  up  with 
those  or  his  employer,  and  pitted  in  f«ir  competition  against  those 
of  other  workmen  and  employers,"  ratlier  than  workmen  banded 
together  and  employers  together, — is  the  fact  tliat  never  before 
were  employers  building  ao  many  tasteful  homes  for  the  employed 
as  now.  In  Sweden  model  dwellings  are  erected,  with  the  inten- 
tion that  the  workmen,  by  annual  payments,  shall  become  tbe 
owners.  Tbey  are  usually  designed  for  two  families,  three  rooms 
for  each,  the  rent  about  sixteen  dollars  a  year,  paid  for  by  tbeir. 
ve^L'tiilile  gardens. 

Mr.  Krupp,  at  hits  steel  works  in  Easen,  Pniaeia,  whore  17,000 
men  ore  employed,  has  slready  bnilt  about  8,000  houses  for  them, 
lie  has  also  established  udiools  and  a  reading-room.  '\Vhen  ill, 
they  receive  half-pay  and  are  cared  for  in  Ihe  lios]iitals  without 
cost.  Saltaire,  built  l>y  Sir  Titus  Salt  for  iiis  4, Odd  workmen,  is 
clean  and  attrnctive  with  its  tno-slory  houses  of  light  stone,  its 
flower  beds  in  eiery  front  yaitl,  its  haiidsoiut'  hall,  used  ns  a  libra- 
ry, museum,  and  for  cliiss-i-ooms,  its  park  of  fourteen  acres,  with 
cricket  grounds  and  lake  for  boating,  and  witiiout  a  siugie  saloon 
in  tlie  town. 

The  1144  Building  Associations  in  Kuj^land  and  Wales,  with  a  share 
capital  of  8!»0,000,00l},  are  making  many  waste  place*  comfortabl 
aud  healthful.  Pealwdy,  wilh  his  Sl',  JOO.UOO,  sc!  un  example  thu 
tlie  world  will  more  and  more  emulate.  Fifteen  of  the  worst  Iocs 
ities  of  London  have  immense  brick  or  stone  blocks,  with  clc 
rooms  and  happy  children.     While  each  of  the  nearly  8,000  i-oo 
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pa^'s  onlj'  about  fifty  cents  a  week  for  rent,  the  net  profit  on  capi- 
tal is  from  3J  to  3J  per  cent.  Two  other  London  societies  have 
each  spent  $1,500,000  for  a  similar  purpose.  Some  towns  in 
France  are  thus  using  their  surphis  capital,  believing  it  to  be  a 
paying  investment,  as  well  as  a  humanitarian  scheme.  The  work 
of  Miss  Octavia  Hill,  one  feature  of  which  is  that  wealthy  ladies 
.  shall  each  look  after  three  or  four  houses,  collecting  rents  and  giv- 
ing helpful  suggestions  as  to  health  and  cleanliness,  deserves  care- 
ful study. 

Keat,  skilled  and  able-bodied  workmen  cannot  come  from  squalid 
homes,  where  food  is  poorl}-  cooked  and  ventilation  and  drainage 
unknown.  A  pot  of  flowers  in  the  window  of  shop  or  home,  and 
a  picture  on  the  walls,  are  wonderful  educators.  All  through 
Scandinavia  one  sees  flowers  in  every  window,  be  the  home  ever 
^  so  modest.  What  wonder  that  the  people  are  honest,  the  doors  of 
a  Norwegian  never  being  locked,  and  that  they  are  most  tender, 
alike  to  children  and  to  animals? 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  profit-sharing  and  home-building, 
humanity,  as  well  as  self-interest,  must  enlist  employers   in  the 
education   of  the   employed.     The   workingman   has   become   an 
important   factor  in  our   civilization.     Through   his   increasingly 
strong  labor  organizations,  men  will  be  sent  to  Congress  to  repre- 
sent his  interests.     Power  will  not  be  wanting,  but  the  wisdom  of 
the  legislation  thus  affected,  with  regard  to  monopolies,  taxes  on 
land,  eight-hour  system,  etc.,  will  depend  largely  on  the  education 
of  the  constituents.     John  Stuart  Mill  said  of  education,  as  a  rem- 
edy for  the  ills  of  the  working  people,  ''It  is  indeed  not  the  prin- 
cipal, but  the  sole  remedy,  if  understood  in  its  widest  sense."    Said 
Jules  Ferry,  recently,  ''  Labor  and  schools — that  is  the  law  of  the 
future.     It  is  l>y  these  that  the  great  American  democrac}'  is  daily 
taking  gigantic  strides  toward  the  almost  incalculable  greatness  of 
its  destinies."     France^herself  is  nobl}-  doing  her  part.     There  are 
more  than  one  hundred  art  classes  for  adults  in  Paris  alone,  all 
nnmerousl}'  attended,  and  chiefl}'  by  workingmen.     There  are  also 
f  reo  courses  of  elementary  and  advanced  lectures  in  every  branch 
cjf  literature,  art  and  science,  including  modern  languages,  biology 
^nd  mathematics,  given  by  men  of  national  reputation,  to  large 
«i.udiences,  composed  mostly  of  workingmen.     Especially  does  one 
^ee  this  at  the  College  de  France  and  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et 
It  tiers.     Similar  courses  are  given  in  all  the  chief  towns.     This 
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ia  a  feature  America  might  well  oopy  for  tier  aiiiilt  population. 
Where  is  our  Sontb  Kensington  Museum,  with  ild  scieoce  anil  art 
selioala  all  over  the  United  Ein^om,  *ith  eveoiog  classea  for  urii- 
fluis  at  ecrentj-five  cents  a  month? 

The  workingmen'e  colleges  of  London,  the  firat  organized  in 
1854  by  Rev.  Frederit-k  Denison  Maurice,  assists)  by  such  men  tu 
Biiskiu,  Roseetti,  Cave  Thomas,  nnd  others,  me  not  only  the  heat 
possible  prevention  of  socialism,  but  the  beat  aid  to  good  oitizcii- 
ship.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  is  president  of  one  college  with 
700  students,  and  Rev.  Slopford  Brooks  of  another.  The  course 
is  so  thoifjiigh,  that  some  of  the  students  have  taken  the  B.  A. 
degree  of  Loudon  University.  The  charge  for  tuition  is  small  — 
twenty-five  cents  a  term  for  Greek  or  Latin.  Each  Saturday  eve- 
ning free  popular  lectures  are  given  by  eminent  scholai-s.  Dr. 
Birkbeck  began  a  somewhat  similar  work  thirty  years  before,  and 
his  instilnte  lias  liecome  the  parent  of  1,000  others  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

The  "  Workingmen's  Club  and  Institute  Union  "  is  an  associa- 
tion of  550  clubs,  for  mutual  improvement  by  lectures  and  libra- 
ries, and  for  recreation.  Mr.  Hodgson  Pratt  is  its  leading  spirit- 
Only  recently  1,000  of  its  75,000  members  were  entertained  at  the 
South  Kensington  Museum  by  the  president  and  hie  wifu,  8ir 
Thomas  and  Lody  Brjissey.  lluw  liifferciit  Uw  position  of  llie 
intelligent  workingman  of  today  from  that  of  the  Helots  of  Sparta, 
put  to  death  at  will,  or  the  Romnn  peasant,  sold  like  the  ox,  with 
the  land  on  which  he  labored ! 

We  visited,  with  great  interest,  many  workshops  abroad,  always 
finding  where  most  was  done  for  the  employed,  there  most  was  also 
done  for  the  employer.  In  the  large  engineering  works  of  Messrs. 
Tangye,  in  Birmingham,  with  2,000  men,  lectures  are  given  twice 
a  week,  during  the  dinner  hours,  on  political,  or  general  subjects, 
the  men  often  suggesting  the  topics.  Evening  classes  arc  held,  a 
libi-ary  provided,  and  a  visitor  for  the  sick.  Breakfasts  and  din- 
ners are  furnished,  the  latter  costing  from  twelve  to  sixteen  cents. 
It  is  a  comfort  to  see  the  men  eating  this  rather  than  a  cold  dinner 
from  a  tin  pail.  Perry  &  Co.,  pen  makers,  have  a  diuing-hall, 
with  complete  kitchen  apparatus.  They  loaned  the  committee 
having  it  in  charge  sufficient  money  to  purchase  food  at  the  start. 

The  firm  also  fitted  up  a  theatre,  and  purchased  a  lantern  for 
dissolving  views.  Several  fii'ms  have  bought  brass  instruments  for 
the  bands  organized  among  the  men. 
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Cadbury  Brothers,  in  their  large  cocoa  works,  covering  three 
acres,  eqiploj*  over  five  hundred  persons.  Especial  attention  is 
paid  to  ventilation  and  proper  light.  A  cricket  and  football 
ground  is  provided  for  the  men,  and  a  plaj'ground  with  swings, 
etc.,  for  the  women  and  girls.  Large  dining-rooms  are  furnished 
for  both  sexes,  where  they  can  warm  or  cook  their  dinners  over 
gas  stoves ;  eighty  chops  can  be  cooked  in  ten  minutes.  From 
9.15  to  9.30  every  morning,  the  workpeople  meet  for  a  religious 
service.  The  wife  of  the  leading  minister  of  Birmingham  gives 
most  interesting  health  lectures  to  the  wives  of  workingmen. 
Three  firms  in  Manchester  have  institutes  attached  to  their  works. 
Others,  every  pay-day,  give  each  of  their  three  or  four  thousand 
men  a  paper  or  magazine.  Penny  biographies  and  histories  are 
scattered  widely.  Rev.  H.  R.  Ilaweis,  the  well-known  author, 
has  been  an  ardent  promoter  of  this.  The  man  who  works  ten  or 
twelve  hours  a  day  has  no  time  for  two-volume  novels  or  six- 
volume  histories.  The  man  or  woman  with  leisure  owes  it  to 
humanity  that  be  or  she  use  it  for  those  who  are  obliged  to  toil. 

In  the  immense  works  of  Hudson  &  Co.,  at  Liverpool  and  Lon- 
don, cocoa  rooms  are  provided,  where  cocoa  or  tea  are  served  at  a 
cent  a  cup,  a  bun  at  the  same  price,  with  jam,  meat,  etc.,  at  low 
rates.  The  profits  made  on  the  refreshments  are  distributed  by  a 
committee  of  the  workpeople  as  they  see  fit.  At  the  end  of  these 
rooms  there  is  a  stage  for  concerts,  private  theatricals,  or  bowling. 
A  piano  is  also  furnished.  De  La  Rue  &  Co.,  printers  and  litho- 
graphers, some  tliirty  years  ago,  organized  a  Factor}-  Tea  Society, 
to  give  tea  with  the  evening  meal  at  five  o'clock  daily,  with  tea  and 
sugar  to  be  taken  liorae  on  Friday  evenings.  These  being  pur- 
chased at  wholesale,  were  sold  to  the  workmen  at  a  fair  profit,  and 
the  monej'  put  aside  for  their  provident  fund.  Last  year  the 
profits  were  $2,500.  More  than  27,000  gallons  of  tea  were  sent 
in  liot  cans  to  the  workmen.  They  pay  weekly  at  the  rate  of  two 
cents  a  pint.     The  fund  is  used  in  sickness  or  death. 

James  Smeaton  &  Sons,  near  Dundee,  employ  about  five  hun- 
dred persons  in  weaving.  They  provide  a  piano  and  harmonium 
in  a  hall  accommodating  six  hundred,  used  as  a  school-room  during 
the  da}',  and  for  classes  and  lectures  in  the  evening.  They  pay  a 
librarian  to  take  charge  of  a  good  library.  Samuel  INIorlcy,  M. 
P.,  a  man  of  great  wealth  and  great  charities,  is  at  the  head  of 
the  Provident  Society  among  his  men.     In  a  letter  he  says:  "In 
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a  Iiirgc  number  of  oases  Hbrariea  witli  rending-ronma  Lavo  ti«n 
estiiblished  hy  firms  Tor  their  joiing  men,  and  these  nre-wetluH^ 
and  nppreeiated.  The  bext  wqj'  to  promote  l>enelit  auil  providcDl 
societies  is,  I  believe,  to  secood  Ibe  eflbrts  made  by  Hut  dub 
UieiDselvea."  IIow  nobly  he  bfis  done  tbis,  Itie  figures  in  liut 
yenr'e  report  abundantly  testify.  Tn  Switzerland,  Hie  witrking- 
men,  in  tlicir  aesoeiutions,  provide  lecttii'es  on  socinl  and  patilicil 
queetions.  In  remote  eommtmes,  if  thci'e  is  no  one  else  to  do  i1. 
the  workmen  IhemselveB  prepare  the  lectures. 

Somewhat  similar  work  collated  in  onr  own  country  from  Poll- 
man,   I-'airbnnka,  Wanamaker,  the  Waltbam  WHieli    Faclury,  tlie 
Pacific  Mills,  Lawrence,  Mass.,  the  Passaic  Hulling  MiIIh,  N- J- 
and  elsewhere,  would  be  helpful.     Every  State,  and  Uie  natiun  u 
well,  needs  a  labor  burcan  as  ably  managed  as  that  of  MassadiO' 
fiotla.     Til  en  we  sbould  know  how  long  our  workjieople  lafauriin 
what  liomes  they  live,  and  wlietber  or  not  justice  is  done  Uieni. 
The  Stnt«  should  be   interested  in  the  best  good  of  every  oiliiCD. 
It  is  snperlluous  to  say  that  a  more  general  cducaUon  is  one  of 
our  greatest  needs.    Mormonism  would  die  were  it  not  fbr  igno- 
rance.    Tbe  population  question  needs  but  the  light  of  politkri 
economy.    The  masses  are  led  by  llie  unscrupulous.     Dr.  Btji' 
good,  of  Geoi'gla,  rightly  says :   "  A  man  wbo  docs  not  kfKHT  lUKl 
voters  i.L:y;lit  to   be  ulilu  tu  re:id  lUi'I  write,  does  not  know  cuous* 
to  be  argued  with."     And  yet  we  liave  in   Ibis  conntn-  3.1WXI.000 
whites  over  ten  years  of  age  who  cannot  wi'ite,  and  a  larger  niimlw. 
even  of  the  eoloretl  in  ilie  same  dej>lor.alilc  condition.     In  Oennanr 
in   |H7(>,  only  12  per  cent,  weie  illiterate.     In  the  United  St»l« 
that  year  tliere  were  21)  |ier  cent.     In  the  last  sixty  years  over 
11,000,(100  innnigrants  have   come  tons.     Last  year  tbe  avenge 
was  over  2,UU0  a  day.     Professor  Walker  says:  "If  tbe  i^Mt 
will    see   to    it   tluit    tiic  whole  body  of  the  people  can  read  »»'      ; 
write  and  eiplier,  that  tlie  common  air  and  common  water  are  kepi 
pure,  and  tliat  tlic  first  feelile  elforts  of  tlic  i>oor  at  lictteritig  |tei' 
condition  anil  'saving  for  a  rainy  day'  are  guarded  agninsHHficitl 
frauds  and  si)cculative  risks,  it  may  take  its  bands  off  jit  a  hiinii:"! 
oilier  points  and  trust  its  oitiKcns  in  tJie  main  to  do  and  cart'^ 
tlic  ni  selves." 

I'ostal  saving  banks,  sneh  as  Knglnnd  has  tried  so  succcsslil^J 
for  twenty  years,  with  life  annuities,  will  remedy  "  framl*  "" 
speculative   risks,"  and  be  of  great  value  to  the  poor.    Tlieg'"'' 
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ernment  must  do  much  for  education,  and  yet  we  shall  doubtless 
be  obliged  to  have  many  Peabodys  and  Slaters  before  the  work  is 
accomplished.  The  elevation  of  the  world  comes  largely  from 
individual  effort.  I  know  a  minister  who  teaches  large  classes  in 
botan}*,  gratuitously,  that  his  people  may  have  minds  above  the 
trivialities  of  life,  as  well  as  honor  the  Maker  of  the  plants  and 
flowers  about  them.  The  Chautauqua  course  of  reading,  started 
b}'  Dr.  Vincent,  is  doing  incalculable  good  among  the  people.  The 
country  has  also  much  to  hope  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
because  of  the  consequent  elevation  of  societj'  and  a  race  of 
educated  men  lK)rn  of  educated  mothers.  Common  school  educa- 
tion would  l)e  a  blessing,  if  for  no  higher  reason  than  that  it 
increases  the  income  of  the  lal>orer  from  twentj'  to  fifty  per  cent. 
In  the  near  future  technical  education  will  fit  men  and  women  to 
earn  their  living.  Each  large  city  can  do  at  least  what  has  been 
done  by  the  business  firms  of  Cleveland,  O.,  in  its  Educational 
Bureau  during  the  past  two  j'ears.  Mr.  C.  E.  Bolton,  after  several 
trips  abroad,  determined  to  enlist  the  city  in  more  general  educa- 
tion for  the  working  people. 

For  six  weeks,  each  noon  and  night,  he  visited  nearly  every  mill 
and  'factory  among  our  200,000  people,  and  with  the  hearty  con- 
currence  of  employers   gathered   the   men   around   him   for  t<»n 
minutes,  speaking  from  box,  counter,  or  anvil.     Twelve  entertain- 
ments were  offered  them  for  one  dollar,  eight  cents  each,  with  the 
gift  each  time  of  a  condensed  graphic  book  of  forty  pages.     Over 
4,000  took  course  tickets,  among  them  400  teachers  in  the  pubHc 
schools.     Fortunately,  a  wealthy  and  generous   man,  Mr.  W.  II. 
Doan,  had  built  a  plain  tabernacle  for  the  use  of  the  people,  and 
this  was   packed   every  Saturday  evening,  hundreds   going  away, 
unable  to  gain  admittance.     After  a  half-hour  concert  by  a  trained 
orchestra,  the   people  stood  for  five  minutes,  and  then  listened  to 
a  lecture  by  Beecher,  Gougli,  Tourjee,  Joseph  Cook,  and  others. 
The   books  were   on    astronomy,  geology,   histories   of  England, 
France,  or  the  United  iStates,  health,  manners,  etc.     Crowds  came 
in   from  the  suburbs.     One  man  who  had  walked  six  miles,  only 
t.o  find  the  doors  closed,  said  :  •'  I  don't  mind  the  loss  of  the  lec- 
ture so  much,  if  I  can  onlv  have  the  book  sent  me  "  ;  and  he  left 
"two  cents  with  a  stranger  for  jmstage.     On  the  last  night,  which 
is  made  a  special  occasion,  the  Tabernacle   being  trimmed  with 
flags  and  flowers, 'little  tickets,  called  "  red  options,"  are  sold  for 
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twcuty-flvi;  ceiita,  traosremble  some  mouihe  laWr  for  a  regnlar 
ticket.  One  sick  workmaa,  out  of  moDoj,  ofTerad  to  givL-  bis  uult 
for  the  twenty -five  cents,  because  he  couki  not  liear  lo  loae  Uit 
lectures. 

The  second  year,  tweutj  entertiinments)  were  given  for  $I.3<J: 
ten  indoor  lectures,  preceded  not  only  \'y  a  concert,  bat  by  a  faslf- 
hour  pii-hide  on  ihe  E3-e.  Arcbiteclure,  Glaciers,  or  uttier  useful 
subject,  oflon  illostroted,  and  ten  outdoor  concerts  on  Uii-  pnlilic 
equfli-e,  uniler  an  electric  light  of  32,0ll0  caudle-powcr.  Tbc  |i«^ 
pie,  therefore,  hnd  concerts,  preludes,  and  lectures  in  winter,  iirf 
nho  ill  suiiiuicr,  with  nearly  5,000,000  pages  in  th?  books,  for 
seven  and  onc-liidf  cents  each  evening.  Alterpaying  all  expeiiMt> 
Cl*0tiO  were  pat  in  the  bank  the  first  year,  and  orur  ttticv  ttal 
amonnt  tho  second,  to  be  used,  it  is  hoped,  towards  s  I'eoplc't 
ColK'gi!,  B  Ini^c  public  building,  with  ball,  art  gallery,  and  iuaUUb 
wliertt  di'uniijg,  wood-carving,  tclcgi'ii|iliy,  etc.,  may  be  Icanipt, 
and  uinny  of  the  things  made  or  gittwii  in  Ohio  cxfaibiu.il.  Tto 
self-supporting  Kducation&l  btironu  is  upheld  by  x  committee  of 
one  fi-oiii  each  of  the  leading  firms  of  the  city.  Th*  presides*. 
Oeii.  M.  D.  I^ggetl,  is  also  president  of  the  Brush  Electric  C«d- 
piiny.  Hon.  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  of  Kdncation.  wLo,  s> 
well  as  tbe  press,  has  given  Ihe  phiu  his  hearty  commcn 
opens  the  course  the  cominj;  winter.  Lost  year,  a  debate  o 
Trade  vorsMs  ri'otcction,  l-y  I'roffssors  Humner,  of  Yale  C'ollep, 
and  Denslow,  of  Chicago,  dix-w  an  immense  audience.  Tlii» 
winter  woman  suffrage  will  iio  debated,  A  course  of  lectures  on 
cookiiii»  will  he  open  to  Ihe  wives  of  ticket-holders.  Over  W 
liui:dre<I  Icttci-s  of  inquiry  have  been  received  from  cities  imi 
firms,  slioniug  that  there  iii  deep  iiiterei't  in  whatever  elevates  tbc 
pco[il(^  Docs  the  work  pay  ?  Ask  anybody  who  has  walcbed  tk 
4,000  eager  faces  as  thej-  listened  to  every  word  of  the  speskeftt 
or  carefully  rc.id  the  little  liooks,  having  them  bound  at  lhctl<* 
of  tho  sc-kKun  for  twenly-llve  cents  each.  Ask  those  who  irort 
sixty  hours  a  week  by  a  heated  fiiriiace,  or  an  oil  lank,  eating* 
cold  diuucr,  aiid  goiug  wearily  home  by  gaslight. 
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III.  — CHILD  HELPING  AS  A   MEANS   OF  PREVENTING  CRIME 

IN  THE   CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

BT    C.    LORINO    BBACB,    ESQ.,    SECRETABY    OF    THE    CHILDREN'S    AID    SOCIETY, 

NEW    YORK. 

(Read  September  7,  1883.) 

Thirty  years  ago  the  Children's  Aid  Society  began  its  labors  for 
aiding,  educating  and  reforming  the  poor  children  of  New  York 
city.  Owing  especially  to  a  poor  foreign  immigration,  and  to  the 
crowded  population  of  the  lower  wards,  there  was  an  incredible 
number  of  vagrant,  homeless  and  criminal  children  at  that  time  in 
the  streets  of  the  cit}'.  The  hope  and  plan  of  the  writer  were  to 
remove  these  evils  by  three  different  classes  of  agencies. 

I. — The  Lodging  Houses. 

In  1854  it  struck  me  that  great  numbers  of  the  street  children 
coald  be  saved  if  some  sort  of  lodging  houses  could  be  opened  for 
Uiem.  I  dreaded  the  effect  of  almsgiving,  and  therefore  was 
resolved  that  these  boys  and  girls  should  pa}^  a  small  sum  for  the 
benefits  we  offered  them.  The  first  means  for  the  proposed  charity 
were  procured  from  personal  friends,  and  then  a  beginning  being 
made,  our  infant  Society  adopted  the  new  plan.  The  house  was 
to  be  called  the  ''Newsboys*  Lodging  House,"  and  was  opened 
in  an  old  room  in  the  ''Sun"  building,  on  the  corner  of  Fulton 
and  Nassau  streets.  Simple  "bunks**  (like  steamer  berths)  were 
prepared  for  the  boys,  washing  and  cleansing  arrangements  were 
provided  for  them,  a  plain  nourishing  meal  was  afforded  them,  and 
a  room  was  opened,  in  connection  with  the  house,  where  the  boys 
could  sit  of  an  evening,  where  school  could  be  held  in  the  winter 
and  religious  meetings- on  Sunday  evening.  The  lodging-house,  it 
will  be  seen,  was  a  sort  of  combination  of  bo3's'  hotel,  school  and 
chapel.  Each  lad  was  charged,  for  the  use  of  these  privileges,  six 
cents  per  night,  and  six  cents  each  for  supper  and  breakfast.  The 
boys  soon  understood  that  they  got  a  great  deal  for  their  money, 
and  the\'  came  gladly.  A  good,  clean  bed,  freedom  from  vermin, 
a  plain  nourishing  meal,  and  a  pleasant  room,  with  only  a  very 
moderate  charge  in  money,  proved  great  attractions.  They  were 
a   class   of  3'outh   who   did   not   enter  the  public  schools  or  the 

churches,    and   what   moral  and  mental  education  the}^  received 
19 


_  I      16  maiuly  from  ns.     One  of  tlieir  special  vices  was 
c    VBgnDcc  with  their  moiie}'.     To  cure  this  we 
tank  and  offered  a  high  rat«  of  interest.     We  (i 
a  "rd  r,  deanliueas  and  good  morals,  and  wherever  we  contd, 
uiui''  ttigions  influencea  to  hear  upon  them.     We  insisttMl  on 

attf         L'C  at  the  night  school,  sod  strove  in  everr  way  to  incmw 
L'li-iespect  of  each  lad.     Where  a  boy  was  enUreiv  penailcM, 
intendcnt  advanced  him  money  to  support  hiiuaelf  br 
suiiiit  eircct  tvade.     In  consefjueuce,  each  lad  kept  Lho  habit  and 
fcolitig  of  independence,   and  paid    sometiiing   towards   lu« 
support.     The  wild  street  boys  i.,  der  this  patient  disctpliue  b 
aoon    to   aneunie   a  new  appears  ,ce.     They  were  more  clea^ 
orderly  and  careful  of  their  langi  age.     They  saved  their  raoB 
and  began  to  have  the  sense  of  propeity.     They  were  aiixiouii 
learn  in  hooks,  and  soon  looked  forward  to  taking  up  some  wttll 
occupation  in  the  country.     Many  of  them  felt  the  effect  of  I 
ligioiis  ti'utli  and  liegan  to  lend  better  lives.     The  whole  «a*l 
simple,  practical  method  of  i-eform  for  vagabond  youth  who 
not  exactly  be  reached   by  the  law.     This  "  Newsboys'  I^udgi^ 
House,"  founded  in  1854,  was  tht  iirst  that  I  am  awnre  of,  of  I' 
kind,   in   llie   civilized  world.     I*  will  be  interesting  to  ^n 
Htalistlcs,  and  show  what  progress  has  been  made  since  it  wu  ft 
opened . 

There  have  passed  through  it  during  these  twenty-nine  yem. 
l87,«o-*  different  boys;  the  number  of  lodgings  being  I,3i6.1«fi, 
and  the  number  of  meals  1,859,728.  From  these  boys,  14,S3i 
were  returned  to  their  friends.  The  total  expenses  have  bee" 
8^18,125,  towards  which  the  receipts  from  the  house  itself  ««* 
811i),r)2;t.  The  amount  saved  by  the  boys  during  these  jear8lu< 
Iwcn  $.'iy,.jG7.  The  sanitary  results  in  this  house  have  been  trolj 
remarkable.  Among  the  187,11,(2  boys  during  the  tweoty-nini 
years  there  has  lH;en  no  case  of  any  contagious  or  "foul  air' 
disease,  not  even  opthalmia.  Only  one  death  (from  pneamooii) 
in  18.18  hiLS  occurred,  though  there  have  been  several  cases  o' 
accident.  One  mild  case  of  scarlatina  occurred  for  the  first  ti« 
in  1882,  but  tlic  boy  was  a  servant,  not  a  lodger,  and  brougW  il 
from  outsiile. 

In  addition  to  this  lodging-house,  five  others  have  beea  founM 
four  for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  In  all  these  houses  during  ■" 
last  year,  11,122  ditfereut  boys  and  girls  were  fed,  sheltered  »w 
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taDght,  at  a  total  expense  of  $58,690.  Deducting  the  receipts, 
together  with  cost  of  construction,  $33,072,  the  net  cost  was 
$25,618.  Dividing  this  by  the  nightly  average  attendance,  the 
average  cost  to  the  public  for  each  child  for  the  year  was  about 
$40.50.  Any  prison  or  poor-house  would  have  cost  the  public 
over  $100  for  each  of  these  youths. 

II. — Industrial  and  Half-Time  Schools. 

In  a  large  city  like  New  York,  with  great  numbers  of  ignorant 
foreigners,  and  with  crowds  of  exceedingly'  poor  people,  it  is 
found  that  the  public  schools,  free  though  thej'  be,  do  not  fully 
reach  all  classes.  Numbers  of  poor  children  are  compelled  to 
labor  on  the  streets  as  rag-pickers,  bone-gatherers,  boot-blacks, 
newsboys,  peddlers,  and  in  many  other  street  trades.  Many  are 
kept  at  home,  a  part  of  the  day,  to  take  care  of  little  children,  or 
to  aid  their  parents  in  housekeeping ;  man}-  others  are  busy  in 
factories  and  shops,  as  New  York  has  become  a  very  extensive 
manufacturing  city.  Numerous  poor  families  are  thus  dependent 
on  the  labors  of  their  children.  These  little  boys  and  girls  are 
also  exceedinglj-  dirty,  and  neglected  in  their  clothing  and  per- 
sonal habits,  and  the  children  of  the  respectable  mechanics  and 
well-to-do  laborers  do  not  like  to  git  on  the  same  benches  with 
them.  They  are  necessarily  irregular  in  their  attendance,  if  they 
go  to  school,  and  they  need  more  moral  instruction  and  industrial 
training  than  do  the  children  of  the  more  comfortable  classes. 
From  this  multitude  of  street  children  arose  in  former  years  the 
great  proportion  of  the  criminals  of  New  York. 

The  '*  Industrial  and  Half-Time  Schools  "  arose,  as  a  necessity, 
to  meet  the  wants  of  these  youths.     Such  schools  permit  irregu- 
larity of  attendance,  which  the  public  schools  cannot.     They  send 
forth  visitors  and  agents  to  gather  in  this  class  from  the  streets 
and  the  poor  tenement-houses ;  they  provide  bathing  and  means 
of  cleanliness.     A  simple  meal  is  afforded  to  the  most  needy,  and 
clothing   is   distributed    as   a  reward   for  good   conduct.     Iland- 
sewing  and  machine-sewing,  with  other  branches,  are  taught  the 
little  girls,  and  various  industrial  branches  to  the  boys.     Careful 
moral   instruction  is  given  these  children,  and  there  is  more  of 
a  bond  of  a  sympathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  than 
exists  in  the  Board  Schools.     They  are  to  a  great  degree  Mission 
3.iid  Reform  Schools,  3'et  no  doctrinal  instruction  is  permitted  to 
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be  giveti.  for  ft-ar  of  aronsiug  disscneioiia  ainoDg  tbc  diffc 
Bccts.  Tlie  Bole  religions  exerdsea  are  the  Lord's  prayer  and  i 
pnesap;*;  of  scripture  rend  without  note  or  eommeiit.  The  aclioob 
ftre,  inauj  of  tliem,  held  in  hnlf-tinie  HrasiuDB.  so  that  bd  oppcr- 
tuDity  niiiy  bo  given  to  the  street  cliildren  to  follow  thvir  orrupa- 
tion  during  a  part  of  the  day.  A  great  point  is  niHil*-  of  cieanii- 
neBB  with  the  ptipils,  and  wherever  it  is  poesible  they  are  8Up[iIi(d 
with  denii  underolothing.  The  little  sesiatanee  giveu  to  the  pn[ril 
orteii  euablca  a  poor  mother  to  school  her  child,  wlio  <N>uld  aai 
otherwise  do  it.  These  schools  are  under  the  su|KrviBiun  uf  ibc 
Board  of  Education,  though  controllc<l  by  private  trustees,  and 
tbey  receive  nearly  half  of  their  support  from  the  "  School  FuikI." 
fippoi-tioued  according  to  tUeir  average  attendance.  The  "Cob- 
puleory  Law"  which  has  been  in  execution  for  a  few  years  pMl 
has  brought  in  a  certain  number  of  children  under  tlieir  iiifiuencr, 
but  the  law  is  not  executed  with  sufticient  strictness  to  prniiuM 
very  iraportant  effects,  though  au  increase  of  atlt.'tid.iDrc  in  the 
Board  Sehools  is  undoubtedly  due  to  it.  The  gri-nt  diHlcoIly  in 
regai'd  to  the  law  seems  to  be,  however,  thnt  there  are  do  proii- 
sious  lor  coRipelling  school  attcudance  with  such  yontb.  as  have  n 
ostensible  occupation  in  the  streets.  Many  factory  childreo. 
iDdeed,  have  been  forced  into  half-time  attendance. 

The  greatest  good  fVom  these  schools  is  seen  in  their  inflooM 
on  the  little  fjirls  nbowe  homes  aro  in  tht  vilest  and  poorest  qn si- 
ters.  M:uiy  ladies  of  high  position  and  education  come  do»a  « 
"  voluuteiTH  "  to  assist  hi  these  useful  charities,  and  their  infliicuct. 
as  well  as  thnt  of  the  reguhir  iiistrttctiou  in  the  schools,  have  bwn 
to  save  these  little  girls  from  growing  up  in  vice  and  vagranfT. 
The  slalistica  we  shall  give  later,  in  regard  to  the  dimiaation  rf 
female  crime  in  New  York,  will  prove  the  wonderful  effect  of  th«» 
agv'neiea.  Tiinse  various  schools  of  the  Children's  Aid  SocWj 
imudiereil,  during  1882,  twenty -one  day-schools  and  thirteen  uight- 
Bcliools.  whilt'  'JiJJ.ta  boys  and  4,G31  girls  were  taught  by  ci^ij- 
nine  salarii-d  teachers  and  forty-eight  volunteer  teachers.  I'bt 
daily  avffage  attendance  was  3,(i7G  ;  ITi.fiCO  garments  « 
and  il,l.';.'i  were  given  Out;  1,812  were  the  children  of  drunlwi 
pnrcnls,  and  1.'213  had  been  enguged  in  begging.  These  poM 
children  saved  during  the  year,  in  the  schools'  savings  hanlu, 
lillO.SO.  There  are  in  several  of  the  schools  some  l,")tK)  cliildreB 
of  poor  Italians,  besides  great  numborB  of  Irish,  German,  BtAf 
mian,  Hungarinn,  and  other  foreign  children. 
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The  total  annual  expense  of  all  these  schools  for  salaries,  rent, 
food,  clothing,  books,  etc.,  was,  in  1882,  $86,489,  which  sura, 
divided  b}*  3,676,  the  average  number  in  daily  attendance,  would 
make  $23.52,  the  annual  cost  for  each  child.  This  is  certainl}*  a 
low  cost,  if  it  be  considered  how  much  is  done  in  the  wa}'  of  chari- 
table assistance  for  the  pupils. 

III. — Emigration  Work. 

A  third  i>owerful  agency  of  tiie  Society  in  reforming  the  youth 
of  the  city  has  been  the  placing  out  of  poor  and  homeless  children 
in  country  homes.  This  was  begun  in  1853  by  sending  out  circu- 
lars among  mechanics  and  farmers  in  the  rural  districts.  Gradually 
it  appeared  that  the  best  chances  for  these  youths,  and  the  greatest 
demand  for  their  services,  were  to  be  found  in  the  Western  States. 
There  a  child,  girl  or  boy,  growing  dp  in  a  farmer's  family, 
becomes  at  length  of  great  value  to  the  employer.  Such  children 
are  regarded  as  children  of  the  household,  and  do  the  same  labor 
as  the  other  children.  All  the  annoyances  which  are  connected  in 
a  new  country  with  hired  servants  are  avoided  by  employing  them. 
The  family  becomes  attached  to  them  and  they  to  the  family,  and 
as  they  grow  up  they  are  often  adopted  by  the  employers,  or  inherit 
property  from  them,  or  receive  gifts  of  land  or  cattle  from  the 
farmer.  They  are  not  indentured,  and  therefore  it  becomes  the 
interest  of  both  sides  to  satisfy  one  another.  The  children  share 
in  all  the  untold  advantages  of  the  Western  States,  and  the 
experience  of  a  Christian  home  and  all  the  new  intluenees  about 
them  make  a  profound  change  in  their  characters.  As  they  are 
not  criminals,  or  the  children  of  criminals,  but  only  poor  and 
ignorant,  and  mainly  the  offspring  of  honest  European  peasants, 
the  reform  is  the  more  certain  and  lasting.  This  is  true  of  the 
younger  children.  With  the  boys  and  girls  over  fifteen,  the  danger 
is  greater,  and  here  is  where  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  our  work 
arise.  These  youth,  like  all  the  working  population  of  the  United 
States,  are  very  ambitious  for  higher  wages,  and  constantly  seek 
to  change  their  places,  often  without  sufficient  reason.  l\y  this 
migration  they  frequently  improve  their  own  fortunes,  but  give 
great  dissatisfaction  to  their  employers.  It  is  from  this  class  also 
that  whatever  pett}'  offences  are  committed  (and  they  are  not 
many)  most  frequently  arise. 
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rii  '.  the  thinj-  ycnis  in  whicli  tljis  cUant,v  hns  bpoii  iu  opcn- 
'(  bnve  iilaeed  out  ovei'  60.000.  fbildwn,  iitninl}'  in  Ihf 
tern  States.  We  nre  Bending  out  now  about  4,00(1  CBcli  jwr, 
or  whom  more  thau  one-tbird  are  girls.  Theee  joiitli  have  no* 
grown  up  in  tbeir  different  villngea  throughout  the  West ;  they  iit 
not  linowD  iisuallj  as  having  been  the  proteges  of  tblH  Society,  u 
this  Tact  ia  carefully  concealed,  but  iuicuoDse  uumbers  of  theni  no* 
occupy  positions  of  trust  ami  rcsiionsibiiity,  or  have  ik«|uir«d 
ComrnrtAble  fortunes,  or  arc  lending  bonest  and  resjieptvKl  tivm  ia 
different  parts  of  the  Union.  T  e  girh  have  often  married  mil. 
and  are  living  in  honored  positt  la  as  wives  and  mothers.  It  if 
otcn  remarked  in  the  West  thi  tbese  childreu  turn  out  better 
than  the  average  number  of  c  dren  in  Western  villages.  Hi* 
Society  for  the  first  few  years  It.  pa  a  careful  inapectioii  of  lk«* 
children.  The  local  comroittes^  write  in  regnrd  to  them;  loal 
paators  arc  employed  t6  visit  '  lem ;  a  great  correaiMndeom  i* 
kept  np  tvitli  the  employers  and  <  e  ebildre;) ;  one  resilient  Weslcni 
agent  is  employed  conatai  ii  ivisiting  them,  nnd  the  Wi«imi 
Hgenls  who  take  them  return  bluntly  to  look  after  their  «»■ 

panies.     Caaea  of  nbuae  are  vi        irely  reported,  liiit  many  duuign 
are  nci-esesrily  idiuIc.    Alter  a  ■      years  this  iiispcctioa  dimiaialM. 
ftnd  fia  these  yovtii  pvir  up  ticj  do  not  desire  to  be  kaonvn 
lieinp  in  eonneclion  with  eharitnble  society.     Still  we  receire  idUit    • 
iilfecting  Icslimoniiils  of  their  gratitude,  and  now  aud  then  liltl* 
bef|iiesta  na  mementoes  of  their  good  will. 

Within  the  Inst  few  years  we  have  matte  special  investig»li«» 
fla  to  those  sent  out  twent}-,  twenty-flve  and  thirty  years  age.  !■> 
1881.  f'lrty-five  names,  tnki'U  at  random,  of  children  along  fi» 
Micliigan  Central  Railroad,  sent  out  from  twenty-five  to  ttirtr 
years  ago,  were  given  to  Mr.  Fry,  the  resident  Western  a^l- 
Out  of  the  forty-flve  searched  for,  eleven  could  not  be  found  * 
henrd  of.  They  may  have  been  living  in  neighboring  loe»lili»p 
but  to  search  them  ont  required  too  nnich  time  and  labor.  ('(U* 
tliirty-foiir  remaining,  good  ncconnts  were  received  from  all  Mi*[* 
one.  They  had  giown  up  to  be  bonest,  respectable  ymiogB*" 
and  women,  some  of  them  had  eonsidcrable  propertie§,  soaieww* 
religious  in  eh.iracter,  some  were  in  profession,  and  nil  tn''*' 
good  name,  except  one  «bo  lud  cheated  his  employer  I'M" 
thuiiBRnd  dollars  and  gone  off  to  a  distant  Slate.  Tlieso  llii'T  | 
lour  have  not  become  distinguished  in  any  way,  but  tliey  h't 
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proved  to  be  respectable  aud  useful  citizens.  The  fifteen  dollars 
spent  in  sending  each  one  to  a  home  in  Michigan  has  transformed 
him  from  a  thief,  vagrant  or  vagabond,  to  an  honest  aud  useful  man. 

We  had  the  satisfaction,  in  tliis  very  district  in  Michigan,  of 
reviewing  our  work,  some  seventeen  years  ago.  At  that  time  it 
was  clear  that  out  of  the  many  placed  in  that  State,  not  more  than 
three  per  cent,  of  the  small  children  turned  out  badly,  aud  not 
more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  the  larger  boys. 

In  1882,  another  investigation  was  made  by  Mr.  Frj',  in  regard 
to  children  sent  out  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years  since,  taken 
at  random,  mainly  in  the  States  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  From 
his  report  it  appeared  that  almost  every  one  of  the  children  whose 
cases  he  investigated,  and  who  have  been  in  the  West  over  twenty 
years,  occupies  now  a  good  position  in  society.  One  is  spoken  of 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  who  was  graduated  from  college,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  leading  citizens  in  his  village ;  another,  as  the 
leading  lawj^er  of  the  town  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  office  of  State  Attorney' ;  another,  as  a  man  of  col- 
lege education,  also  a  lawyer  and  active  in  all  religious  work ;  two 
as  well-known  teachers ;  another,  as  a  successful  physician,  who 
had  made  his  way  through  college  by  his  own  efforts ;  another,  as 
a  successful  artist ;  and  still  another,  as  nominated  by  the  State 
convention  as  clerk  of  the  circuit  couit,  whose  talent  and  character 
are  highly  praised ;  still  another  is  a  stenographer  with  a  good 
salary,  and  a  friend  of  his,  a  civil  engineer.  One  is  a  pmminent 
druggist,  doing  a  large  business,  aud  a  companion,  an  eminent 
musician. 

*  The  girls  appear  to  have  married  well,  and  to  be  rejoicing  now 
in  happy  and  well  ordered  families.  The  results  generally  are  in 
the  highest  degree  encouraging. 

The  Cost   of  this  Chaiuty. 

During  the  past  year,  3,957  persons  were  placed  in  homes  and 
employment  at  an  expense  of  $3o,540,  for  all  salaries,  railroad 
fares,  clothing  and  other  expenses  connected  with  this  branch  of 
our  charitj'.  This  would  make  the  average  cost  for  each  child 
placed  in  a  home,  88.97.  The  same  boy  or  girl  supported  in  a 
poor-house,  reformatory  or  prison,  at  public  expense,  would  have 
cost  probably  about  §140  per  annum.  No  outlay  of  money  is 
certainly  so  economical  as  that  for  a  preventive  charity. 
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Dnring  the  last  Natiooal  ConTerence  or  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions, hd'l  at  Madison,  Wis.,  charges  were  made  agninet  tite 
Cliildren'B  Aid  Society  by  certain  respectahlo  gentlemen  (Votn  llie 
West,  wliich  sliowed,  to  say  tlie  least,  extraordinary  ret^'klessness 
and  carelessness  as  to  the  tmtli.  Mr.  H.  H.  Giles,  of  Wisconsin. 
Mated  that  abont  seven  years  ^o,  fifty  Iwys  were  broiiglit  to  tlie 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  tltat  of  the  finy.  six  were  Tound  in  the 
Indnstrial  Reform  School  at  Waukesha.  Mr.  Elmore  also  said 
tliftl  lie  had  seen  "a  score  of  them," — the  street  AraUt — from  New 
York,  in  this  same  school,  and  that  when  there  tliey  change  I.heir 
names  so  that  it  is  not  known  that  they  came  from  this  S<xtiely. 

Mr.  Fri',  our  resident  western  agent,  aceompatiiod  by  another 
agent,  Mr.  Schlegcl,  made  a  lonj;  and  caref\il  investigation  or  the 
reoorda  of  the  Waukesha  8ubof>l  since  its  foundation.  Tbey 
■enrched  each  of  the  2,0!22  piiges  carefnlly.  Even  If  tlu'  Imya 
had  changed  their  names  or  their  residences,  the  remarks  niidcr 
each  record  would  have  indicated  whether  they  were  or  not  from 
this  Society.  Only  two  were  found  which  could  by  any  itossiltility 
be  referred  to  tliis  association.    They  were  as  follows : 

Gmrgr  Tirrlf ,  age  eleren,  April  8,  1A62.  Al  the  age  of  Are  wns  bmnght 
to  Wi*cnniiln  by  •  Mr.  Van  Meter,  agent  of  Hie  New  York  Children'*  Aid 
8001017,  and  flared  with  D.  J.  Bnndr,  Beloit.  Wis.  Committed  April  7, 
IS'IS.  CaDK.  incorrigibitUy.  Remark* :  QoorKe,  hnvlng  imiiriiTcd  •»  weU 
tliiit  lie-  n-ci'ived  Ihc  grailn  of  honor,  anil  haHng  BrqiiirAil  more  inainrity  of 
mind  iitid  hireriKtli  <if  |iriiiciplf,  at  tlie  reqiie«t  of  Mr.  Quad;  In-  "«*  p«r- 
milted  to  leave  the  sclioo]  am)  rclurn  to  the  family.  Ortober  22,  18SB,  Hajr 
10,  returned  agnin,  hnvinj;  became  rcfmetury  Hnd  unsteiidi,  Niivciiiber  S!, 
lent  to  a  home  on  ticket  of  leave. 

Mr.  Frj-'s  impi-cssion  was  that  this  boy  belonged  to  the  "  IIow- 
anl  Mission."    The  next  case  is : 

George  J.  Williomg,  aRe  ten.  J.muary,  186!*.  Cause  of  eommilment, 
iareeny  Was  brought  West  by  nn  nyent  who  was  bringinB  n  lot  of  boys, 
find  idaced  in  a  home  in  Oconomowne,  Wis.  Had  heun  committi'd  to  the 
IlouBC  of  IlL'fli);G,  Kandall's  Island,  fur  one  year  previous  lo  eoming  West. 

It  will  be  seen  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  either  of  these  lads 
came  from  the  New  York  Children's  Aid  Society,  and  yet  we  have 
[)laced  some  five  hnndred  children  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
Messrs.  Giles  and  Elmore  may  undoubtedly  find  other  cases  in 
this  school  from  New  England  or  the  Eastern  States,  but  we  do 
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not  propose  to  hold  oiirselve?  ra^p^n^lble  for  tha  cUildron  of  auy 
emigraut  from  the  Eastern  States  who  happen  finally  to  be  confined 
iu  the  Waukesha  Reform  School,  nor  have  we  anvthinjj  to  do  with 
those  from  other  societies.  The  question  is  simpl}*  in  regard  to 
the  children  sent  out  by  this  Society. 

These  gentlemen,  and  several  others  in  the  convention,  stated 
that  no  care  was  exercised  in  selecting  the  homes  for  Lhese  children  ; 
that   no   supervision  was   kept   over  them  after  they  were  placed, 
and  the3'  were  in  fact,  abandoned  in  the  Western  States  to  make 
their  living  as  they  could.     These  statements  are  entirely  untrue. 
The   children  are  first  sent  to  certain  villages  where   there   is  a 
special  demand  for  them,  under  charge  of  an  experienced  agent. 
This   agent   holds  a  public  meeting  in  some  hall  or  church ;  the 
citizens   themselves  appoint  a  committee  composed  of  their  most 
prominent   men  to   consult  with   the  agent  and  to  decide  on  the 
applications.     I  have  myself  seen  the  committee  reject  applicants 
of  doubtful  character  with  great  decision.     The  children  are  then 
carefull}'  placed ;  subsequeutl}'  the  committee  correspond  with  the 
central  office.     The  agent  also  frequently  employ's  a  local  pastor 
to  revisit  the  children.     He  himself  on  a  later  trip  reinspects  his 
part}' ;  then  it  is  the  duty  of  the  resident  Western  agent  to  revisit 
all  the  children  needing  attention.     Beyond  this,  the  central  office 
keeps  up  a  large  correspondence  with  the  children  themselves  and 
with  their  employers.     The  result  of  all  this  is  a  very  thorough 
knowledge  of,  and  care  for,  the  children  sent  out  by  this  Society. 
It  is  true  that  the  large  boys,  like  all  the  laboring  class  in  this 
count  r}',  are   disposed   to   frequenth'  change  their  places,  seeking 
higher  wages.     It   is   this   fact  which  has  very  naturally  caused 
more    dissatisfaction  with   the   employers   than   any  other  in  our 
work.     Such   boys   are   always  described  as  having  run  back  to 
New  York,  and  yet  the  Society  records  will  show  that  they  have 
frequently  gone  farther  west,  and   are  doing  ver}'  well.     Thus,  in 
the  recent  trip  of  our  agent,  Mr.  Schlegel,  in  Kansas,  he  heard  of 
a    large  bo}'  sent  out  by  Mr.  Whitelaw  Reid,  at  Ottawa,  who  was 
Said    to  have  gone  back  to  New  York.     The  very  next  day,  how- 
ever, he  met  the  young  man,  who  had  a  successful  farm,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  out,  and  had  come  into  the  village  to  ''speculate  in 
town  lots."     It  should  be  remembered  that  none  of  these  children, 
Ir  they  should   become   disabled   or   unfortunate  in  any  wa}',  are 
permitted  to  become  chargeable  on  Western  communities  within  a 
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.nable  term  of  years.     We  do  not  claim  that  these  lads  to- 
snints,  or  nil  of  them  distinguished  citizens,  but  that  tluj  . 
as  well  as  the  average  cliiklren  inWestern  villuges.     IthJ 
e  in  miad  by  the  worthy  gentlenien  who  have  assjulnl  n^J 
irinr  work  in  on  an  enormous  scale,  nud  thoagb  the  average 4Cl 

*  small,  yet  to  any  given  person  at  a  certain  spot  in  tbt* 
VI  i  number  of  sucb   children  might  seem  largo.     Tliiu.  la 

the  convention,  Mr.  Chase,  from  St.  Paul,  reported  llml  almoil 
every  month  some  of  these  boys  appeared  there  who  bud  nm  airqr 
from  their  places-  Now,  we  have  placed,  within  a  i-adius  of 
miles  from  St,  Paul,  more  than  1,500  children.  A  proportion 
four  per  cent,  among  these  youths,  who  had  turned  out  baillft 
would  not  be  large,  and  yet  if  half  of  these  sixty  childwu 
drifted  into  St,  Paul,  any  member  of  a  charity  board  iu  tl»t 
would  Ibiiib  that  the  Now  York  oipbans  were  succeeding  vtfj' 
badly. 

I  am  aware  that  in  maintaining  this  position  I  struggle  agaiatl 
the  natural  projudicea  of  excellent  Western  men,  who  Ivliove  tliK 
we  are  getting  rid  of  our  crime  ntid  poverty  to  put  Uiem  on  ItMV 
shoulders.  But  we  iu  New  York  honestly  believe  and  nrc  prcpUBO'' 
to  prove  that  tliis  cmlgratioa  of  homeleaa  childrcu  is  not  an  iajoifi 
to  the  West,  but  a  blessing  ;  that  these  boys  and  girls  form  a  iMl(| 
useful  portion  of  the  working  eliiss  of  the  Northwest,  iin<l  thai  il 
least  00  out  of  the  100  grow  up  to  be  honest,  decent,  and  indus- 

We  appeal  to  them  too,  on  broad  grounds  of  humanity.  The* 
unfoitunatc  and  homeless  children,  not  as  yet  under  sentence  of 
the  law,  are  their  brethren  as  well  as  ours.  Tlicj-  are  the  viclims 
of  the  misfortune,  [wverty  and  crimes  of  others ;  tliey  are  no' 
guilty  of  any  offences  themselves,  and  all  that  they  ask  for  is 
simply  a  place  at  the  table  of  life  and  a  chanee  to  work. 

To  prove  the  position  of  the  usefulness  of  this  eniigralion  Id 
detail  is  somewhat  didieult,  owing  to  the  immense  space  tlie  f*'^ 
would  occupy  in  a  paper  like  this.  We  could  give  ihe  lisl,  if" 
was  desired,  and  hundreds  of  the  names  of  children  iu  liie  SH" 
of  Wisconsin  sent  out  liy  this  Society,  who  have  been,  anJ  ''"' 
are  doing  verj-  well,  but  tile  repetition  of  these  little  histonw 
would  be  tedious  to  Ibis  a.ssembly,  I  will,  however.  indieHte  tin 
salient  points  of  a  few  of  these,  and  then  refer  to  towns  thryiigt" 
out  the  State,  where  from  one  to  three  companies  of  children  li»" 
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been  placed.  Could  I  summon  the  worthy  citizens  of  these  locali- 
ties who  have  received  the  children,  or  the  little  ones  themselves, 
who  have  grown  up  in  these  homes,  they  would  make  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  which  would  be  most  encouraging  and  inspiring  to  all 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  most  convincing  to  objectors,  but  I  must 
confine  myself  to  a  few  verj'  bare  and  dry  facts. 

Children   in  Wisconsin. 

The  objections  in  the  Conference  of  Charities  arose  especially 
from  citizens  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota.  Now  in  these  States 
we  have  made  a  very  careful  investigation,  and  have  returns  in 
regard  to  many  hundreds  of  these  children.  If  our  objectors  will 
visit  in  Wisconsin  such  towns  and  villages  as  Cambridge,  Fort 
Atkinson,  West  Salem,  Sparta,  Black  River  Falls,  Pole  Grove, 
Trempealeau,  La  Crosse,  and  many  others,  they  will  hear  about 
these  New  York  orphans,  how  well  the}*  have  turned  out  in  the 
world,  and  how  promising  their  cai-eer  is. 

Great  numbers  of  these  children  have  grown  up  to  be  men  and 
women,  heads  of  families  with  characters  firmly  established,  hav- 
ing made  a  successful  course  in  life.  It  would  be  a  cruel  wrong 
to  these  respectable  young  men  and  women  to  make  their  names 
public,  as  of  those  who  had  received  charity.  But  if  Mr.  Giles 
will    inquire   in  Cambridge,  he  will   hear  of  one  of  these  lads, 

Johnny  W ,  belonging  to  those  children  spoken  of  with  such 

contempt  by  Mr.  P21more,  who  is  superintendent  of  the  Presbyte- 
rian Sabbath  School,  member  of  an  extensive  manufacturing  firm 

at  S ,  Winconsin,  happily  married  and  greatly  respected  and 

esteemed  by  all.  At  Fort  Atkinson  he  will  hear  of  numbers  of 
our  children  who  have  grown  up  to  be  useful  men  and  women ; 

Miiggie  M ,  married  to  a  well-to-do  and  respectable  business 

man,  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  and  very  much  beloved  in 
her  circle  ;  another  married  to  the  gentleman  with  whom  she  was 

first  placed  ;   another.  Gustave  K ,  who  has  become  Deputy 

Sheriff  in  Illinois  ;  another,  Albert  his  brother,  still  doing  well  with 
his  first  employer ;  and  of  still  others  equally  successful. 

If  Mr.  Giles  could  visit  West  Salem  he  would  hear  of  William 
H.  K ,  who  has  been  very  successful  and  who  fills  an  impor- 
tant position  at  Winnepeg ;    of  Thomas  S ,  who  has  become  a 

pomlar  teacher ;  of  Walter  B ,  who  has  a  good  position  on 

^hJ  M.  &  St.  P.  R.  R.  ;  of  William  B ,  who  has  recently  died 
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iiiul  «|iiiw^  hit  {jT&titii'Ic  to  this  Society  b>'  scniling  &  brrinest  of 

$100,  and  thim  of  many  otbere.     Id  Sparta,  Ilrary  C ( I  lUol^ 

t]i€  wordB  of  bif>  employorl.  'Mloes  not  need  your  Society's  aid 
now  :  tte  t>tartt^cl  irnm  bcre  Tour  <luy8  it^  for  Dnltcitn  with  Si  .000 
In  h'm  [HX'kft  to  t)oj  n  fArm.  He  is  a  gooil  hiad  and  res|K-rtc«l  by 
all  who  know  liim.  We  are  ready  nt  any  lime  lo  receive  just  andi 
another  company  of  boys,  for  tbesc  certainly  have  done  remarka- 
bly  well."     Anotlier  boy,  All>ert  II ,   remaiued  in  Kparta  a 

iiomber  of  years,  and  tben  Imngtit  820  acres  of  laud  In  Dakota, 

where  he  ia  aiicc-eeding  well ;  another,  Johnny  I' ,  who  was  the 

moflt  forlorn  little  boy  when  he  come,  the  lost  one  taken  by  the 
famicm,  today  in  himself  a  prosperous  farmer  with  a  well-stoekcd 
farm  of  ICO  acrcc  and  substantial  buililings.  At  Black  River 
Falls.  Pole  GrMe.  Trempeilleau,  and  near  La  Crosse,  Mr.  Giles 
will  henr  nnmlicrs  of  histories  of  tbe  eamu  encouraging  character. 
It  would  tie  twliotis  to  enumerate  them. 

Unly  one  [)arty  in  Wisconsin  is  distinctly  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Giles  as  having  tunied  out  extremely  Iwd.  Tins  is  n  supposed 
'•  company  of  fifty  "  in  Dane  Connty,  six  of  whom  were  in  the 
Waukenha  Reform  Sthool.  Of  this  compiiny  (which  numbered 
nine  instead  of  tifty.  and  none  of  whom  were  in  the  Waukesha 
School),  sent  out,  fonrleen  years  since,  we  hare  an  exact  reeonl. 
They  were  all  lai^c  boys,  of  that  kind,  who,  if  they  do  not  get 
siiincient  wages  in  one  place  are  verj'  apt  to  go  on  to  another. 
Only  one  uf  the  nine  committed  a  criminal  offence,  having  stolen 
840  and  returned  to  New  York.     Of  the  others,  one,  Thomas 

C ,  is  a  successful  printer  in  Boscobel ;  another,  Charles  W. 

B ,  (ilcnsed  his  employers,  but  finally  went  to  Chicago,  where 

be  is  doing  well;   another,  Henry  H ,  remained  in  his  place 

nntil  he  was  21,  has  a  good  education  and  is  doing  well ;   another, 

(ioorge  O ,  disappeared,  but   turned   up  at  length  in  Texas, 

where  he  succeeded,  aud  has  sent  for  bis  mother  and  brothers,  and 
the  Society  has  recently  aided  them  to  join  him.     Of  tbe  otiiera, 

William  J.  II is  in  Chicago,  and  only  one  haa  relumed  to  New 

York.  Jt  often  happens  that  large  boys  who  leave  their  places  in 
this  way  go  on  to  other  places  where  they  succeed  better,  and  are 
fijinlly  heard  fi\im  iii  later  j-eara  by  the  Society.  This  probably 
was  as  uupromising  a  company  as  was  ever  sent  by  the  Society. 
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Children  in  Minnesota. 

In  Minnesota  the  record  is  even  more  favorable  than  in  Wis- 
consin. 

We  sent  off  some  fifteen  years  ago  a  number  of  parties  to  dif- 
ferent counties  in  Minnesota,  numbering  perhaps  145  children. 
The  larger  boys  in  these  parties  have  changed  about  a  good 
leal,  as  do  all  our  working  classes,  but  there  is  no  record  that  they 
bave  been  chargeable  upon  the  communities,  or  have  committed 
iny  crime,  except  in  one  case  —  a  lad  who  was  imprisoned  thirty 
lays  for  stealing.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  we  have 
tent  260  children  to  Minnesota,  mainly  under  the  charge  of  our 
esteemed  Western  agents,  Mr.  J.  Mathews  and  Mr.  Trott,  and,  so 
*ar  as  we  know,  not  a  single  one  of  these  has  committed  a  crimi- 
nal  offence  or  become  chargeable  to  anj*  town.  In  nearly  all  cases 
he  villages  have  applied  for  a  second  or  a  third  party  of  these 
,*hildren,  and  those  who  liave  been  nearest  the  work  have  had  the 
nost  favorable  impression  of  it.  To  verify  these  statements  I  will 
refer  lo  certain  towns  to  which  parties  have  been  taken.  In 
liVorthington,  Nobles  County,  Minn.,  seventy-one  children  have 
)eeu  placed  on  two  different  occasions ;  they  seem  to  have  given 
satisfaction,  and  we  may  refer  to  R.  R.  Miller,  Esq.,  Sheriff  of  the 
rountj",  A.  B.  Plaits,  Esq.,  Auditor,  and  Mr.  Smith,  of  the 
Jnited  States  Land  Office.  In  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa,  near  Minne- 
lota,  we  have  placed  at  least  fifty,  and  may  refer  to  Rev.  S.  P. 
Vlarsh.  At  Albert  I^a,  Minn.,  we  have  placed  forty-nine  in  two 
lifferent  parties.  At  Fairmoiint,  Martin  County,  we  have  placed 
brty-eight  in  two  different  parties  ;  at  May,  Martin  County,  nine- 
een  ;  at  St.  James,  twent3'-uinc ;  and  at  Lanesboro,  twent3'-8ix. 
So  doubt,  among  nearly  300  children  thus  place<l,  there  are  indi- 
iduals  who  have  not  given  satisfaction,  or  who  may  have  been 
kbliged  to  be  changed  from  one  place  to  another,  or  may  have  been 
lisposed  at  times  to  leave  their  situations  without  suflicicnt  reason, 
>ut  this  is  true  all  over  the  countr}'  of  youths  in  similar  situations. 
\11  that  we  sa}'  is,  that  in  an  immense  niajorit}*  of  cases  tliey  have 
pven  satisfaction  to  their  employers,  and  are  growing  up  to  be 
rood  citizens  and  worthv  members  of  one  of  the  best  States  of 
he  Northwest.  We  believe  that  they  will  turn  out  as  well  as  the 
ame  number  of  average  children  among  the  native  working 
lass  of  the  .^tate. 
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Ciiii.i>Ri:s  IS  Kaxs*i>. 
Our  work  in  Kansas,  irhkh  baa  indiftoil  aumy  kuotlratk  or  cM- 
drcn.  has  not  Iwen  in  any  var  qiiestiooed  bv  ihe  objectors,  and  is 
very  popniar  nith  the  dtizens  of  that  Stal«.  We  have  luutdreds 
of  calls  fVom  kiud-heartMl  einployen  iu  that  State  for  tb«8G  chil- 
dren, Tar  beyond  what  we  aui  ever  anawer.  These  children 
inoludu  es|>eftMlIj'  those  whU'li  were  aenl  otit  through  the  kind 
amistauit?  of  a  gcncroas  friend  of  the  [mor,  Mr.  Whitelaw  R«id, 
and  also  through  the  benevolent  aid  of  one  inucb  beloved  among 
the  poor  of  New  Vork.  Mrs.  J.  J.  Aatur.  Mr.  Beid  has  been 
cx[>03ed  to  a  great  deal  of  pettjr  abii*)-  for  his  beneTolent  eflbrla 
In  Ibis  direction,  but  if  he  conid  Irnrel  thmnirli  Ihe  Slates  of  Kan- 
sas au<l  Iowa,  he  would  be  abundantly  compcniwted  by  seeing  tlie 
f^reat  ntimliers  of  young  men  and  women  wlio  have  been  saved 
from  poverty  and  vagrancy,  aud  have  gained  nsefid  poeitions 
through  bia  iuatmmentalit} .  Ont  of  the  six  or  seven  hundrrd 
children  placed  in  Kansas,  mainly  throngb  Ihe  devoted  and  eclf- 
dcnying  efforts  of  the  late  J.  P.  Brace,  who  lost  his  life  in  tile 
service,  only  one  has  been  found  in  tbe  State  Reform  School,  sad 
he  committed  only  for  •'  homclcaenefla."  It  is  believed  tbal  at 
least  SO  per  cent,  have  remained  in  Ute  places  in  which  they  wrre 
pat  i>y  3tr.  Brace,  and  of  tbe  remainder  fully  one  half  ore  doing 
well  ill  other  places. 

DiMistTiON  nv  Criue  is  New  York. 
Tbe  question  now  arises  what  thi^  extended  charity  in  New  York 
City,  witli  its  nurseries,  kindergarten,  industrial  schools,  night 
schools,  summer  bonie,  todging-buuses.  and  emigration  work  has 
accomplished  in  lessening  crime  in  New  York.  The  fruits  are 
shown  in  the  remarkable  statistics  of  crime  which  we  present  below. 
It  should  be  remembered  that,  during  a  ])ortion  of  tbe  period 
through  which  the  followiug  figures  run,  the  ]>opulation  of  the  city 
increased  from  8U,i24  iu  ISr.l},  to  about  1.2iiO,000  in  1880,  while, 
as  usual,  a  great  number  of  poor  people  remaiucd  here,  left  by  the 
foreign  immigration. 
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COMMITMEKTS   OF   YoUNG   GiRLS    FOR   PeTIT    LaRCENY. 

1859 944  1870 746 

1860 890  1874 572 

1861 880  1877 452 

1863* 1,113  1878 475 

1864* 1,131  1879 380 

1805 977  1880 361 

1869 988  1881 309 

lu  regard  to  the  commitments  of  young  girls,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, that  our  police  statistics  include  now  all  those  com- 
mitted to  Charitable  and  Reformatory  Institutions,  whereas, 
formerly,  only  those  imprisoned  wete  reported  in  these  tables. 

Commitments  of  Male  Vagrants. 

1859 2,829  1878 2,672 

1860 2,708  1879 2,434 

1876 1,960  1880 1,917 

1877 3,253  1881 2,330 

Commitments  of  Males  for  Petit  Larceny. 

1857 2,450    1877 2,346 

1859 2,026    1878 2,210 

1805 2,347    1879 1,844 

1876 3,253    1680 2,011 

1881 1,926 

Commitments  of  Boys  Under  15  Years  of  Age 

1864 1,905    1878  (under  14)  ....  2,007 

1865 1,934    1879     »»     ....  1,670 

1876  (under  14)  ....  2,076    1880     '*     ....  ),651 

1877  "      ....  1,930    1881     "     ....  1,823 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  the  commitments  of  girls 
and  women  for  vagrancy  fell  off  from  5,880  in  1860  to  1,854  in 
1881,  or  from  one  in  every  138J  persons  in  1860  (when  the  popu- 
lation was  804,22-4)  to  one  in  every  G47  in  1881  (when  tiie  popu- 
lation was  more  than  1,200,000).  This  certainly  looks  like  some 
effect  from  reformatory  efforts.  Again,  the  commitments  of  petty 
girl  thieves  fell  off  from  one  in  every  739  in  1863  to  one  in  every 
3,889  in  1881.     Male  vagrants  also  have  diminished  about  900  in 

*This  large  increase  perhaps  due  indirectly  to  the  effects  of  the  war. 
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tnent;-onc  3'earB,  ami  Ini'gcl;  m  pi'ojKiition  to  the  jiopiilfttioii,^^! 
Male  [lelty  tbiirea  have  fallen  some  oOO  during  twcnt.v-onc  }'ean,1^H 
and  grfitlty  in  llie  average  lo  the  wliole  tmmber,  as  have  nlso  tli^^| 
buDiaiitmeiils  of  tioj's  under  1.^  ycnTn.     One  dnssiGc-Htioa  in  tb4-^^| 

like  diminution  of  ciiildrcD'a  erime.                                                   ^^| 

JUTKHILE   DeLINQUESCT.                                                ^^M 
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The  aWve  figures  lools  t-eitainly  like  a  diniiiuition  of  crime. 
A  I'cniui'k^ible  eficet  of  nil  ihese  reform  movements  is  aUo  seen 
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in  the  general  reduction  of  crime  in  this  city,  as  is  proved  by  the 
following  record  from  the  Police  report  of  1881 :  — 


TSAR. 

TOTAL  CA8E8 
MSPOSBD  OF. 

▲BRAIOKBD. 

HELD. 

TOTAL. 

MALES. 

FEMALES. 

MALES. 

FEMALES . 

1875 

84,399 

60,331 

24,068 

36,841 

17,814 

54,655 

1876* 

87,807 

63,789 

23,518 

39,180 

17,904 

57,084 

1877 

79,86o 

57,859 

22,006 

35,835 

16,631 

51,696 

1878 

78,588 

56,004 

22,529 

35,271 

16,515 

51,786 

1879 

65,844 

46,631 

18,713 

28,643 

14,236 

42,879 

1880 

68,477 

49,801 

18,676 

81,539 

14,819 

46,358 

1881 

,      67,186 

48,998 

18,187 

31,255 

14,054 

45,809 

This  remarkable  decrease  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  all 
crimes  against  person  and  property  dnring  the  past  seven  years,  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  evidences  ever  offered  of  the  effects  of 
snch  labors  as  those  of  this  Society.  It  has  gone  on  regular!}*,  in 
years  both  of  business  depression  and  prosperity.  It  proves  that 
we  are  diminishing  the  supply  of  thieves,  burglars,  vagrants  and 
rogues. 

Conclusion. 

This,  then,  is  a  sketch  of  the  great  work  performed  by  the 
Children's  Aid  Society  in  New  York,  in  diminishing  childish  mis- 
ery, and  in  preventing  juvenile  crime.  The  Society  employs 
nearly  one  hundred  agents  and  teachers,  and  has  under  its  charge 
dnring  the  year  36,971  different  poor  children.  Its  total  expenses 
for  the  year  1882  were  $236,069,  of  which  about  $100,000  came 
from  public  sources,  the  rest  being  contributed  by  private  bene- 
faction. 


*  Tbe  increase  this  year  (1876)  was  due  to  the  anusual  namber  of  Excise  cases. 
20 
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DISOD88IOS  OS  COSVICT  LABOR. 

(Trlda;  Brenliig.  Septonbcr  7.) 

Tbe  only  paper   read  in   this  difarossion  waa  by  Mr.  Coakles 
Acmt  IvBS,  oT  Nen-port,  R.  1.,  statiog  what  ma;  be  called 

A  Nkw  Plar  v(m  tbe  Labuk  of  Frlsoxeks. 
The  following  plan  has  been  proposed  Tor  tbe  rcforiD  of  tbe 
Inlior  Hyst«in  of  prisons :  it  is  proposed  that  ^11  prisonera  ftball  be 
paid  llie  fair  market  price  of  tbe  labor  they  do.  That  la  to  My, 
if  the  fair  value  of  the  work  a  prisoner  actually  does  in  a  day  be 
Hixty  wDts,  tie  bIibII  be  paid  sixty  cents ;  if  its  ralue  be  two  dol- 
lars, he  eball  be  paid  two  doIlar§  ;  and  if  its  value  be  nothing,  he 
shall  be  paid  nothing.  It  is  proposed  that,  so  far  as  may  be.  tbere 
shall  be  no  restriction  of  the  indutttries  or  honest  occnpations  which 
prisoners  may  follow ;  that  they  shall  be  allowctl  to  engage  in 
trades  and  industries  on  their  own  aocoant,  and  shall  even  be  per- 
mitted to  tralflc  with  tlic  outside  world,  so  far  as  may  be  conststent 
willi  insurance  against  eeea^^e.  and  tlie  commission  of  frauds  or 
other  unlawful  practices.  Tbat  i»  to  aay,  if  a  prisoner  wishes  to 
lie  a  shoemaker,  and  has  the  money  to  stait  with,  let  btm  be  €Mie. 
So  let  bim  be  a  vratcbmaker,  or  a  maker  of  hats,  or  baskets,  or  ot 
anything  he  pleases ;  or,  if  he  wishes  to  work  for  any  one  else  in 
]iris<ni,  who  makes  shoes  or  watches,  or  hats  or  baskets,  or  any- 
thing else,  let  htm  do  so.  Let  him  also  sell  his  shoes  or  bats,  or 
watclies  or  baskets,  or  whatever  he  makes,  either  to  those  in  the 
prison  or  to  otliei's  out  of  prison.  Let  bim  be  a  tradesmao  or  a 
lalxirci',  in  the  freest  way  compatible  wiUi  the  other  requirements 
of  his  situation,  aw\  if  he  docs  not  wish  to  work  on  his  own  ac- 
count, he  must  of  course  work  for  the  State  at  fair  wages.  It  is 
proposed  ttiiit  all  prisouei-s  shall  be  entirely  de|)cndent  upon  their 
industry  for  their  living  and  comfort,  except  in  cases  of  sickness 
or  other  disability :  that  they  shall  pay  all  their  expenses  of  living 
out  of  their  onrtiings.  and  that  they  shall  be  allowed  to  earn  and 
to  save  nil  they  can  under  the  circumstances.  That  is  to  say,  if  a 
criminal  does  work  to  the  value  of  liul  sixty  cents  a  day,  he  shall 
not  have  any  more  of  the  necessities  or  comforts  of  life  (including 
his  lodging),  than  sixly  cents  will  buy.  Iflie  will  not  work  for 
money  to  pay  for  his  food,  let  him  go  hungry.     On  tbe  other  band, 
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if  a  prisoner  can,  by  industry,  earn  enough  to  be  able  to  pay  for 
better  food  or  better  clothing,  let  him  have  the  better  food  and  the 
better  clothing.  It  is  not  proposed  that  prisoners  shall  be  permit- 
ted to  be  extravagant ;  on  the  contrar3',  the}*  should  not,  perhaps, 
be  allowed  to  spend  more  than  a  portion  of  their  earnings,  beyond 
a  certain  amount.  But  improvement  of  their  personal  conditions, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  perhaps,  of  their  accommodations,  should 
be  allowed,  —  this  improvement  and  their  very  living,  as  has  been 
said,  being  made  to  depend  wholl}'  upon  their  own  efforts  and 
industry. 

This  plan  has  been  suggested  03*  the  consideration,  firsts  that  if 
labor  in  prisons  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  reformation  of 
criminals,  and  does  not  operate  in  any  way  as  a  warning  to  others 
for  the  prevention  of  crime,  present  systems  of  prison  labor  are 
wrong  because,  thus  avowedlj*  without  purpose,  thej'  are  at  least 
unnatural  and  soii^etimes  harsh  and  cruel ;  and  second^  if  labor  in 
prisons  is,  or  should  be,  in  any  way  connected  with  the  reforma- 
tion of  criminals,  present  systems  are  wrong  because  they  do  not 
best  tend  to  that  reformation.  In  other  words,  we  should  not  im- 
pose unnatural  or  harsh  labor,  if  that  labor  will  not  accomplish 
any  desired  result ;  and  if  we  have  a  purpose  which  may  be  served, 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  one  or  another  system  of  prison  labor,  let 
OS  see  to  it  that  we  choose  that  system  which  best  suits  that  pur- 
pose. 

As  to  the  first  consideration,  whether  labor  in  prisons  is  in  any 
way  connected  with  the  reformation  of  criminals,  or  serves  as  a 
warning  to  others  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  it  is  doubtless  true, 
that  there  are  many  criminals  in  prison  who  are  wholl}'  irreclaima- 
ble, and  upon  whose  character  or  conduct  when  set  free,  no  effect 
can  be  produced  by  any  system  of  labor.  To  say  that  any  crimi- 
nals are  irreclaimable  is  to  say  that  the}'  are  beyond  the  possibil- 
ity of  being,  by  any  system  of  treatment,  changed  for  the  better, 
and  with  regard  to  them  therefore,  one  system  of  treatment  being 
as  completely  useless  as  another,  we  ma}'  well  ask  why  they 
should  not  be  treated  with  perfect  humanity,  unless,  by  treating 
them  otherwise,  we  may  set  up  their  treatment  as  an  example  and 
warning  to  others.  If  we  have  nothing  to  gain,  we  should  cer- 
tainly spare  ourselves  the  trouble  and  the  pain  of  inflicting  useless 
hardships,  and  be  content  with  the  fact  that  by  shutting  up  these 
men,  we  have  served  the  purpose  of  present  protection  against 
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UierD,  while  anaiting  only  with  nosicrty  the  time  when  the  law  wU) 
set  tlipin  free.  If,  under  tlic  law.  irreelaimable  critniaals  nru  sei 
tree  after  a  certain  fixed  tenn  of  imprison  meat,  that  is  the  fanit 
of  Uie  law,  and  does  not  in  the  least  alter  the  fact  th&t  tltey  sbonld 
Iw  lrente<l  binnandy,  it  being  nscless  to  trent  lliein  otherwise. 

As  to  whether  labor  or  even  punishments  in  prisons  openitv  as  a 
warniDg  and  esnrnple  to  persons  out  of  prison,  so  as  to  deter  tlwtn 
fVom  the  comtnisi^ion  of  crime,  it  b  believed  that  tlier  do  not  »)* 
operate,  and  thnt  persons  who  &re  tempted  to  commit  crime  do  sot 
think  of  the  terrors  of  prison  life,  ami  that  when  they  think  at  all 
of  the  conGeqnencea  of  -crime,  they  do  not  consider  more  tlwB  Ut& 
simple  loss  of  liberty;  the  being  set  apurt  nnder  lock  and  key 
from  the  re«t  of  tlic  world ;  the  shame  and  stigmn  of  conviction 
for  crime,  and  th"  consequent  loss  of  IheJr  worldly  prospects  and 
iJie  fri<'Bdshi|i  of  society.  The  hard  and  grinding  details  of  prison 
dist^^iplinc  -are  little  known  and  perhaps  ntvcr  tbongbt  of  by  the 
world  at  large,  and  it  is  believed  ihnt  tlieir  deterrent  i-ffect  npon 
persons  tempted  to  crime  amounts  to  almost  nothing.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  as  to  nil  irreclaimable  criminals,  and 
in  all  cases  where  there  is  no  hope  by  means  of  prison  labor  to 
efi'eet  any  impTOvement  of  a  criminal's  character  or  condiu-t,  piiran 
labor  should  be  made  as  bearable  ae  possible,  couaietent  with  the 
fact  thiit  the  criminal  ia  ^r  may  bo  a  burden  lo  the  Stale  Whilp 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  irreclaimable  criminals  should  eitlitr 
be  imprisoned  for  life  or  put  to  death,  it  is  equally  clear  that  they 
should  not  be  treated  inhumanely  while  in  prison,  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reason  why  this  class  of  criminals  should  not  be  made  to 
support  themselves  in  prison,  nor  any  reason  why  they  should  not 
also  l)e  permitted  to  lay  up  money  and  to  improve  their  cooditiofi. 
The  Slate,  as  to  them,  can  do  nothing  further  for  its  protection 
than  to  sequestiatc  them,  and  if  it  should  make  them  support 
themselves,  so  that  it  shall  be  at  no  expense  on  their  account, 
there  can  be  no  object  in  adding  unnecessary  and  useless  restraint!. 
It  would  also  seem  that  the  same  plan  should  be  pursued  toward 
all  criminals  who  are  imprisoned  t'ur  life,  and  against  whom  that 
imprisoumeut  affords  permanent  protection. 

While,  as  has  been  said,  all  irrcebimabic  criminals  shoo-ld  be 
imprisoned  for  life  or  put  to  death,  it  is  also  true  that  nearly  ill 
criminals  who  are  roclaimable  should  not  be  imprisoned  for  life, 
and  that  the  State  should  use  every  e.-certion  toward  tbeir  refcnna- 
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tion  while  in  prison,  so  that  at  the  end  of  their  term  they  should 
be  no  longer  a  danger  to  society. 

This  brings  as  to  the  second  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
nection of  labor  in  prisons  with  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners. 
As  to  this,  it  is  believed  that  the  labor  system  of  a  prison  may  be 
made  more  efficient  toward  the  reformation  of  the  prisoners  than 
all  the  rest  of  the  prison  discipUne,  and  present  systems  seem  to 
be  wrong  because  they  do  not,  by  means  of  prison  lahor,  appeal 
^n  the  right  way  to  the  prisoner's  interest.  Labor  makes  up  the 
Slim  of  life,  and  interest  in  honest  labor  is  what  makes  men  labor 
honestly.  Men  are  honest  because  they  believe  it  their  interest  to 
be  honest.  The  more  men  see  of  honest  work  the  more  they  like 
it,  aud  the  happier  they  are.  Men  believe,  and  experience  shows, 
that  in  the  long  run  honesty  is  the  best  policy.  Self-interest  is 
ever  the  determining  factor  in  men's  actions.  It  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  this  most  powerful  of  all  known  moral 
agencies  —  self-interest  —  may  be  successful!}'  applied  to  criminals 
for  their  refoimation,  and  by  enforcing  upon  ci  iminaU  an  experi- 
ence (which  many  of  them  have  never  had)  of  liunest  rewarded 
industry,  that  they  will  oome  to  see  and  to  apply  to  themselves  the 
advantages  of  honest  rewarded  industry..  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  perhaps  not  more  than  a  very  few  criminals  have  fairly 
chosen  between  a  life  of  honesty  and  one  of  cringe,  and  that  very 
many  criminals  are  such,  as  much  from  force  of  circumstances  as 
from  full  volition.  >Vith  the  world's  manner  of  living  they  arc 
unacquainted,  and  they  have  never  had  a  fair  opiK)rtunily  of  mak- 
ing an  honest  stait  in  life.  If  these  criiniuals  should  be  made  to 
support  themselves  in  prison,  and  should  be  allowed  to  improve 
their  condition  and  to  save  monc\',  —  should  be  given  an  experi. 
enoe  from  day  to  da}-,  and  from  week  to  week,  of  honest  rewarded 
industry,  with  uearl}*  all  its  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  does 
not  seem  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  would  see  those  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages,  and  would  compai'c  them  with  those 
which  follow  a  life  of  crime. 

Let  is  be  remembered  that  all  we  wish  criminals  to  acquire  is  a 
preference  for  honest  labor.  Their  religious  belief  or  their  moral 
convictions  in  no  way  concern  us.  We  simply  wish  them  to  work 
honestly  and  to  live  peaceably.  This  is  the  whole  end  which  the 
State  has  with  regard  to  them,  and  if  honest  rewarded  industry 
has  the  advantages  which  ure  claimed  for  it,  there  would  scarcely 
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le  ft  better  way  of  ^ving  criminals  a  proference  for  h 
r/arded  imliiatry  than  hy  enforcing  iijion  tliem  a  fair  frxpwt 
ic        lereof.     And  it  wonid    also  ecein    1o  he  trae  thut  ii 
V  1"  ire  practically  sbown  the  adviintairm  of  nn  honest  lifi|F 

tb  will  be  maclG  to  change  their  ways.     It  caD  be  of  )■ 

li'  o  exhort  criminnU  to  morality  and  religiuu,  to  tlie  eni. 

"  may  be   better,  unless  the  Hub^tjiutial  BdrautagM  tf 

lud  ri-ligion  are  also  prncticidly  ahown  to  Ibcin.    I 
Itttit   i;.       be  liopeii,  for  the  reformation  of  cnTninalSt  Ttom  ■ 
system       ""h  treats  them  wholly  as  slaves  of  the  State,  awi  i|' 
which.  t         may  be  limited  opportunities  of  sclf-lnprort* 

ment,  u  u.ftuy  incidents  worse  Uiaii  any  whieh  were  c 

uected      li  ry  in  the  South.     Neither  tht  State  nor  the  a 

tracLur  lor  co>.iict  labor,  has  any  interest  in  Die  lives  oftlieifii 
nals.  The  contractor  has  an  interest  in  the  work  »  criminal  iloti, 
but  none  in  hi^  life,  and  under  such  conditions  it  is  almost  impotti- 
ble  to  imagine  that  any  reformatory  process  goes  on.  And  ytt|' 
nearly  all  eriralnala  are  one  day  to  be  set  free  u|ioii  tJic  « 
reformed  or  unwformed.  After  years  of  blind  labor  for  tbr  StilBr 
they  arc  expected  to  tie  better  prepared  and  more  willing  Ut  voifc 
for  themselves.  After  living  for  years  in  a  wholly  iinnatimil  * 
they  are  expected  to  go  back  into  the  world  to  live  iKXieadi  ttl 
the  rest  of  men.  Such  exiK-otations  seem  sciii-cely  reiisii 
If  nothing  is  hoped  in  tlie  dirc'ction  of  rcfuruiatiou  Irom  the  laitiot 
sj'stenis  of  prisons,  we  have  seen  that  those  systems  should  be  » 
little  hiirsh  as  possible  ;  but  if  labor  in  prisons  is  to  be  made  aviil- 
able  lis  a  means  <if  reformation,  the  means  should  be  more  strictly 
ada|ite<l  to  the  end.  If  it  be  said  that,  under  present  systems, 
opportunities  are  offered  for  prisonem  to  improve  themselves  or  to 
niiike  money  by  extra  work,  we  saj-  that  these  op|>ortunitie3  snd 
advtinlntjes  are  to<;  i-emote, — arc  placed  too  far  from  the  prisoner's 
reach.  t>f  all  men,  criminals  most  need  to  have  opportuaitict 
enforced  u]ion  them,  persistently  and  patiently,  until,  at  last,  tttty 
come  to  i-ealizc  the  good  of  those  opportunities.  If.  under  the 
prnpnsed  system,  criminals  should  prove  refractory,  they  could  be 
more  closely  confined  or  otherwise  de:ilt  with  ;  hot  they  should  still 
receive  |)iiy  for  their  lalior,  and  be  made  to  p.ly  for  Ihcir  liviag. 
I(  i:in  liariliy  be  imiifrincd  thiil  ciiniinnl.i  would  be  slow  to  perceive 
the  advantages  of  such  n  sysicin.  They  woulil  work  mneli  niore 
nillin^dy  anil  clieerrully.  as  they  came  to  see  that  they  could  save 
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money  and  could  better  themselves,  and  Ihoy  would  imperceptibly 
change  their  way  of  thiukiiig,  as  they  perceived  the  real  advan- 
tages of  honest  labor.  If  criminals  could  carry  on  trades  and 
industries,  and  save  money,  in  prison,  the}'  would  not  l)e  slow  to 
see  that  the  best  wa}*  to  save  their  earnings  would  not  be  by 
encouraging  robbery  or  theft.  And  it  might  even  be  expected  that 
those  who,  for  great  crimes,  had  been  given  long  terms  of  impris- 
onment, would  be  the  most  surely  reformed  ;  for  they  would  soon 
learn  how  to  make  the  best  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  it 
is  not  likely  that  years  of  thrift;  in  piison  would  fail  to  inculcate 
in  them  proper  ideas  of  how  best  to  retain  and  enjoy  that  which 
they  had  earned.  They  would  acquire  a  habit  of  industry  which 
might  serve  them  well  all  their  lives,  and,  while  they  were  toiling 
to  lay  up  money,  they  would  be  the  less  likely  to  encourage  crhne 
in  others. 

The  proposed  plan  should  not  be  looked  upon  with  fear  or  ridi- 
cule, because  it  has  the  semblance  of  mildness,  and  is  based  on 
humane,  though  rational  principles.  Constant  and  patient  effort 
at  reformation,  is  the  only  logical  course  for  the  State  to  pursue 
toward  those  criminals  who  are  not  imprisoned  for  life,  and  who 
must  one  day  be  set  free.  Protection,  not  revenge,  is  the  object 
of  punishment,  and  revenge  is  only  good  as  a  means  of  protection. 
If  mildness  will  best  serve  our  purpose,  let  us  be  mild.  If  a  pre- 
ference for  honest,  rewarded  labor  (which  is  all  the  State  wishes 
criminals  to  acquire),  can  best  be  inculcated  by  an  enforcement  of 
honest,  rewarded  labor,  let  that  be  enforced.  It  Is  not  perceived 
how  a  proi)er  use  of  liberty  can  be  learned  from  a  system  of  slavery. 
and  so  it  is  proposed  that  the  proper  use  of  liberty  shall  be  enforced 
in  the  prison,  to  the  end  that  the  criminal  may  see  and  appl}'  to 
himself  its  advantages,  and  thus  come  to  change  his  ways.  A 
Pennsylvanian  critic  has  said,  in  regard  to  the  proposed  plan,  that 
the  ground  is  already  occupied ;  that  prisoners  are  alread}'  taught 
trades  and  industries,  and  are  allowed  pay  for  over-work.  But 
teaching  criminals  to  work  at  trades  and  industries,  and  even 
allowing  them  pa}*  for  overwork,  is  quite  different  from  teaching 
them  the  advantages  of  those  trades  and  industries  as  connected  with 
the  business  of  life,  by  making  them  support  themselves  by  those 
trades  and  industries,  and  at  the  same  time  letting  them  see  how 
they  can,  besides  constantly  better  themselves  thereby.  It  is  of 
no  nse  to  teach  a  criminal  a  trade,  unless  he  is  also  taught  and 
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made  to  see  its  actual  value  fioin  day  to  day,  and  from  n 
week.  It  is  of  do  use,  for  instance,  to  t^ach  a  8Dfe-breali«r  Uf 
wateb-makei's  trade,  unless  lie  is  also  convinced  l>v  the  eitfotw- 
meiit  of  experience  that  watch- making  is  of  more  valnv.  in  llw 
long  run,  than  safe-breaking.  It  is  not  Uic  costum  of  men  to  take 
up  a  calling,  or  v:iy  of  living,  unless  that  calling,  or  way  of  Sring. 
is  believed  to  possess  some  value,  and  in  the  choice  of  an  hoocat 
life,  there  is  no  exception  to  this  rnle.  Therefore,  it  does  not  seta 
unreasonable  to  suppose  that  one  good  means  of  instrootiDg  erini- 
nals  in  that  which  we  wish  them  to  learn,  namely-  social  orAtt, 
may  be  by  giving  them  interests  in  prison  whicb  will  dcoionstntt 
to  ihem  the  value  of  social  order. 

It  is  not  SDpposml  that  the  proposed  plan  will  cfTect  a  dirvin  ill 
cases  ;  but  it  is  believed  that,  in  so  far  as  prison  labor  may  have  to 
do  with  the  reformation  of  criminals,  the  plan  is  b.ised  npAD  (.'0^ 
rect  principles.  Perhaps  nothing  short  of  flogging  wiil  cnrr  tie 
wife-beater,  and  may  be  the  only  nteane  of  placing  a  check  npve 
the  emhezxier,  the  forger,  or  the  professional  burglar.  If  »heU« 
of  pnnishments  be  wrong.  let  Ihe  law  l>e  changed;  but  let  aot 
prison  discipline  be  more  harsh  than  is  neccssitry  for  thn  detdnd 
purpose,  and  not  harsh  at  all  where  it  to  extent  pffpcls  that  fu- 
pose.  Under  the  propose*.!  plan,  prisons  sbonid  become  setf-wi^ 
porting,  and  the  objection  against  ihe  competition  of  nndrr-i*"' 
convict  labor  would  not  hohl  gootl.  It  has  heen  objected  totk* 
iiroposcd  plan  that  it  would  at  all  times  provide  labor  at  fair  wsgM 
to  criminals,  while  there  are  times  when  many  honest  men  in  the 
worldcan  find  nothing  todo,  and  so  the  criminals  would  be  better  oA 
than  the  honest  men.  Supposing  such  to  be  the  case,  it  is  sutt- 
cienl  in  reply  to  say,  that  the  Ktnte  is  nnder  an  absolute  obl^two 
to  provide  means  of  support  for  the  imprisoned  criminal,  and  bo 
less  objectionalile  means  of  doing  this  can  be  imagined,  than  to 
simply  put  it  in  the  criminal's  power  to  support  himself,  and  to 
make  him  do  so. 

There  is  an  apparent  objection  to  the  proposed  plan,  which,  how- 
ever, when  properly  considered,  is  an  argument  in  Ks  fttvor.  Thi» 
supposed  objection  is  that  the  plan  proposes  to  deprive  prisons  of 
their  terrors,  and  make  them  so  nttraetive  as  to  be  no  longer  objeda 
of  dread  to  eriminnls.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  prisons  would  be  oolr 
ns  attractive  as  the  prisoners  themselves  would  make  them,  tod 
however  attractivt  that  miglit  be,  there  would  scarcely  be  aoom- 
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pensation  for  the  lack  of  complete  liberty,  and  for  the  restraints 
which  will  be  necessary  under  any  system  of  prison  discipline. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  proposed  plan  were  put  into  practice,  we 
believe  it  would  be  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  another  reform 
in  the  manner  of  dealing  with  crime  and  criminals,  which  is  fully  as 
important  and  necessary  as  the  reform  of  prison  labor.  The 
general  plan  of  punishing  criminals  now  practiced  in  this  country, 
is  to  impose  upon  them,  in  nearly  all  cases,  fixed  terms  of  imprison- 
ment, at  the  termination  of  which  the  criminals  are  set  free.  Now 
it  is  perfectly  clear  that  no  criminal  should  be  allowed  to  go  out  of 
prison  if  he  intends,  upon  his  release,  again  to  commit  crime. 
Punishment  is  but  the  means  which  the  State  uses  to  the  end  of 
protection  against  criminals ;  and  their  punishment  should  be  con- 
tinued till  its  end  is  accomplished.  Therefore,  the  State  should 
never  release  a  criminal  without  some  good  assurance  that  the  lat- 
ter does  not  mean  to  fall  back  into  his  evil  ways.  Without  some 
saoh  assurance,  there  is  as  much  need  of  keeping  a  criminal  in 
jnison,  after  the  expiration  of  a  term  of  twenty  years,  as  there  was 
of  locking  him  up  in  the  first  place.  Hence  the  folly  of  imposing 
upon  aU  criminals  fixed  terms  of  imprisonment,  with  liberty  after 
their  termination,  r^ardless  of  the  criminal's  reformation.  But, 
while  no  criminal  should  be  released  from  prison  who  does  not 
mean  to  be  a  good  citizen,  neitJier  should  all  criminals  who  are  truly 
reformed  be  immediately  sei  free;  for  to  do  this  would  be  to  ignore 
entirely  the  element  of  example  and  warning  to  others,  not  crimi- 
nals, which  should  be  considered  in  all  systems  of  punishments. 
While  the  details  of  prison  discipline  may  not  have  any  deterrent 
eflTect  on  others,  not  in  prison,  the  example  of  imprisonment  itself 
may  and  probably  does  prevent  many  persons  from  committing 
crime ;  and  if  this  safeguard  against  crime  were  weakened,  to  the 
extent  of  releasing  all  criminals  immediately  upon  their  supposed 
reformation,  the  ranks  of  criminals  would  probably  soon  receive 
namerous  accessions  from  those  who  have  large  capacity  for  dis- 
simnlation,  combined  with  considerable  intelligence  and  craft. 

Therefore,  while  the  system  of  imposing  fixed  terms  of  impris- 
onment upon  criminals  should  be  preserved  for  the  sake  of  its 
deterrent  effect,  there  should  in  most  cases  be  imposed  a  further 
condition  that  it  shall  be  made  to  appear  to  the  State  before  a 
criminars  release,  that  he  is  not  likely  again  to  commit  crime. 
What  assurance  of  this  kind  should  be  necessary  to  the  release  of 
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n  crimiDal  U  n  natter  to  be  det«nDiaeal :  bat  th«  reoommendatkii 
at  men  who  liad  cnrcrullv  «ii<!  oompetentlj  obserred  lib  i?Iiantrt«i 
and  oondnot  sbouM  &t  letat  be  rvqnired.  Perhaps  tlierE  ebuald  he 
««tahlUtuKl  pcnoaneiit  bcuirds  of  priAon-govemors,  meo  nbow 
duly  truiitil  l>c  lu  olmerve  and  to  stud;  Ibe  character  aod  cooduct 
of  ttie  itriKoncrs,  to  whom  all  complaints  shoald  be  preferred,  and 
upOD  whose  recommetidation  abould  depend  tbe  release  of  nearlj^ 
all  crimiuah.  As  has  been  said,  some  such  reform  in  (he  maoncT 
of  dealinjj  witii  mmioub  is  im[iofUnt  and  necessary.  But  befon 
«<M-icly  will  jwnnit  tbe  term  of  imprisonment  of  criminals  to  be 
left  thus  nndoffned,  flo<l  'lc{>en>lent  ui>on  the  judgment  of  a  few 
fallible  men,  it  will  be  .neceasar>-  for  all  tbe  details  of  prison  disci- 
pline to  be  90  reformed  that  there  will  be  no  room  for  chaises  of 
cruelty  or  inbtiiuauitj'  toward  priaoners.  It  will  not  be  until  all 
vriminulH  are  goariuiteetl  iKtrfectiy  humane  and  rational  treatment, 
atriclly  ailuplcd  in  nil  cuers  to  the  proper  eud,  until  ererj  detail 
of  prison  discipline  is  planned  with  a  view  to  the  reformation  of 
the  criminals,  and  until  all  unnecessary  and  irrationol  puuisbment^ 
are  uboIisiLed,  that  we  may  look  for  tbe  cstablisbmenl  of  the  refonn 
of  ivhicli  we  are  now  ajwakiug.  In  the  supposed  objectionable 
biimnnity  of  tbe  proposed  plan  of  prison  tabor,  we  think  we  see  a 
step  which  may  make  possible  this  Ust  mentioned  reform. 

In  [jutting  into  practice  Ibe  proposed  plan,  there  wonKI  be  many 
details  whose  settlement  could  only  be  effected  by  experiment; 
Huch  !is  the  extent  to  wliich  criminals  should  be  allowed  to  have 
better  food  or  better  clothing,  by  paying  for  it,  and  whether  at  all, 
or  unilcr  what  circumstances,  they  should  be  allowed  better  aeeom- 
niodatitiiiB  in  the  prigon.  IJut  if  the  principle  of  the  plan  be  good, 
■10  ninoimt  of  didiciilty  as  to  the  arrangement  and  execution  of  its 
details  should  prevent  ite  trial  or  adoption  ;  for  the  object  in  view 
is  worthy  of  the  gi-eatest  exertion  and  the  most  unfaltering  pa- 
tience. In  conclusion,  let  tliere  be  asked  for  tbe  plan  the  careful 
contiidcrtitioa  of  those  men  who  make  this  and  other  important 
social  qneslions  the  study  of  tlieir  lives.  From  those  who  desire 
profit  from,  or  who  are  in  any  way  committed  to,  present  systems, 
opposition  is  to  be  exiieeted  ;  but  if  the  plan  be  good,  it  will  bear 
any  test  of  fair  criticism. 
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Prof.  Wayland,  Chairman  of  the  Connecticut  State  Prison  Board, 
who  presided,  opened  the  debate  as  follows : 

The  object  of  punishing  crime  by  imprisonment  is  to  protect 
society  b^-  confining  and  reforming  the  criminal.  How  long  shall 
the  confinement  continue?  The  system  of  time-sentences  is  absurd 
and  illogical.  For  how  long  do  3'ou  send  a  sick  person  to  a  hospi- 
tal? Till  he  is  well.  But  the  confinement  of  the  criminal  is  often 
determined  by  the  caprice  of  the  judge  at  the  moment  of  his  pass- 
ing sentence.  Two  men  were  tried  for  horse-stealing,  before  two 
judges,  in  adjoining  counties.  In  all  material  particulars  the  cases 
were  exactly  alike.  One  man  was  sentenced  to  six  months,  the 
other  to  fourteen  years.  For  the  first  offence,  certainly,  the  con- 
vict should  be  imprisoned  until  reformed. 

*^  Why  have  labor  in  prison?  "  Shall  society,  which  hasalread}' 
suffered  loss  from  the  man,  support  him,  or  shall  he  support  him- 
self? In  order  to  be  reformed,  the  man  must  be  subjected  to  dis- 
cipline, to  regular  hours,  to  labor.  He  must  be  so  taught  as  to  be 
enabled  to  support  himself  after  he  is  released.  As  to  the  kind  of 
work  :  he  must  do  what,  on  the  whole,  is  for  the  interest  of  the  State. 
There  are  various  modes  of  administering  labor  in  prison.  (1 )  There 
is  the  contract  system,  letting  out  the  labor  to  the  highest  bidder. 
This  may  be  so  done  as  to  put  the  prisoner  whollj'  in  the  power  of 
the  contractor,  or  all  may  be  subordinated  to  the  proper  discipline 
of  the  prison.  The  labor  is  offered  in  open  market.  This  is  the 
system  in  Connecticut ;  and  I  have  never  heard  a  well-grounded 
complaint.  Our  men  manufacture  boots  and  shoes.  Every  person 
on  leaving  the  prison  can  obtain  work,  if  he  is  honest  and  indus- 
trious. 

(2)  There  is  the  Public  Account  system,  in  which  the  State 
manufactures  aiticles  and  sells  them  in  open  market,  and  the  warden 
manages  the  business.  But  this  is  no  legitimate  part  of  a  warden's 
occu()ation,  nor  is  it  the  business  of  the  State  thus  to  manufacture. 

(3)  Then  there  is  the  Piece-Price  s^'stem,  which  Mr.  Brockway 
will  no  doubt  explain. 

The  whole  subject  demands  the  utmost  care  and  deliberation  ; 
and  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than  to  make  a  change  at  the 
demand  of  a  demagogue.  The  only  way  to  get  at  this  in  a  com- 
mon sense  way  is  to  appoint  a  competent  commission,  and  to  have 
the  subject  fully  examined. 

3Ir.  Z.  R.  Brockway,  of  the  Elmira  State  Reformatory,  said  : 

Pi'isonersi  mtist  labor.     Protection  to  the  State  involves  this. 

After  suitable  and  sufficient  penitentiary  buildings  are  supplied, 
the  thing  next  in  importance  is  a  right  system  of  classification,  to 
be  followed  immediately  with  industrial  occupation.  There  is  too 
much  regard  for  revenue  now,  just  as  was  the  case  sixty  years 
since. 

(A)  The  necessary  cost  over  earnings  for  prison  maintenance 
is  small  when  compared  with  other  pu\)lic  expenditures  ;    it  is  an 
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anoant  tbc  people  will  gtstily  [vpt  f<»-  geouioe  protection  from 
crime.  As&ate  them  of  pn^>er  ecoaomy.  good  biwiiieas  mana^e- 
roent,  and  tb«r  are  ealUfied.  ReTenoe  at  Ba«rifice  of  better 
benefltA  i«  wot  really  desired.  Two  miUiom  saved  lo  the  State  of 
New  York  by  .SuperiateudeDl  Flbbor)'  during  lus  term  of  five 
yvan,  bad  no  inflaeaoe  ia  aatning  his  successor,  his  rrwanl  was 
retiremeDt.  The  ante-mortem  statemeDt  made  to  the  writer  tiy 
Anioa  PUsbunr,  the  father,  was  of  regret  that  be  had  paid  nny 
,  prbOD  reveuDes  into  ttie  public  coITcrs.  and  that  he  had  not 
I  espcnded  the  pnifits  earned  by  his  remariubly  aucceasfbl  finaDeial 
OMaagciBeut  u\min  the  crimiaaU  of  bis  charge  in  varioua  wart  for 
the  public  beuefit  through  them.  It  is  possible  but  not  always 
deurable  that  prisoui)  shall  be  aelf-snstainiDg.  Regard  for  reroiiue 
ia  the  prop  of  the  soatbem  soil  southwestern  lease  systi-m.  saf>- 
po«eil  to  be  bwU  and  of  the  prison  contract  system  generally  In 
vogue  Ibrooglimil  the  coantry,  which  is  also  aa  obatacle  to  the 
beat  results  fVom  the  penitentiary  system. 

(D>  The  current  contract  system  of  employment  relieves  the 
Stale  frotn  riafcing  public  fnods  in  the  hands  of  public  oBBcera  in 
manuraduring  and  commerce  ;  simpliSee  the  immediate  manage- 
raeut  of  prison  and  priscmere :  and  furnishes  for  the  time,  a 
di'ttniteand  reasonably  reliable  income  easily  estimated.  On  tlie 
olber  band,  it  leaves  the  Itabilitj'  of  idleness  for  the  pnairinefs  al 
the  expiration  of  the  contract  period,  or  what  is  almost  as  great 
an  evil,  the  introduction  of  a  new  industry,  often  disorganising, 
indeed,  well  nigh  destroying  the  possible  benefits  to  the  men  fVom 
sustained  industrial  traininir :  tlie  very  simplicity  of  business 
management  makes  it  a  place  for  partizan  ap|>ointmcDts,  le^ids  to 
freCfUeDt  change  of  governoi's,  which,  depressing  a  healthful 
ambition,  hinders  progress,  and  deprives  the  State  and  the  prisons 
of  the  benefit  of  long  exi>erience  in  prison  government;  it  intro- 
duces among  prisoners  through  the  contractor  and  his  agents  a 
mercenan'  motive  iuoixlinately,  and  sometimes  with  a  finesse  and 
crookolnees  iu  their  contact  with  Ihe  criminal,  akin  to  the  finesse 
and  crookedness  of  the  criminal  himself,  for  which  he  is 
confined ;  it  divides  the  controlling  authority,  introducing  an 
inllucnce.  political  or  otherwise,  often  dominating  the  prison 
officers,  determining  the  very  discipline  of  the  establishment ;  its 
tendency  is  to  drive  the  prisoner,  if  not  under  too  great  neiTOUS 
strain  and  beyond  proper  physic.*!!  effort,  to  drive  him  nevertheless 
and  along  a  single  process  of  routine  work  with  little  regard  to 
preparation  for  his  future  industrial  prosperity-  In  short,  the 
contract  system,  in  its  spirit  and  practice,  is  opposed  to  the  real 
and  high  purpose  for  which  the  State  maintains  the  i>eoitentiaries, 
namely,  protection  from  crimes  through  the  reformation  of  the 
offenders. 

The  question  of  convict  contract  labor  is  a  live  one  at  this  time. 
California   has   abolished    it    by   constitutional    amendment,  and 
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PeDDSjlTania  by  act  of  the  last  legislature.  Ohio  is  committed  to 
its  abolition  by  the  platform  of  both  political  parties  in  that  State, 
and  has  at  work  now  a  commission  to  report  to  the  next  legislature 
a  bill  to  that  effect.  In  New  York,  the  people  are  to  vote  on  the 
question  this  fall.  New  Jersey  has  restricted  contracts  for  prison 
labor  by  limitations,  injurious  if  not  ruinous,  and  throughout  the 
country  legislatures  are  considering  it.  It  seems  the  contract 
system  must  go ;  it  cei-tainly  would  go,  if  the  wisdom  of  the  times 
could  suggest  a  satisfactory  system  to  replace  it.  It  is  understood 
that  the  public  outcry  against  the  system  is  largely  demagogic, 
and  is  as  much  against  every  system  of  prison  labor  as  against 
this  particular  form  of  it ;  but  there  is  little  prospect  that  sober- 
minded  citizens  will  consent  to  the  cost,  the  corrupting  effect,  and 
the  cruelty  of  maintaining  the  prisoners  of  our  penitentiaries  in 
idleness.  The  thoughtful  among  us,  recognizing  the  real  evils,  are 
moved  by  this  factious  opposition  even,  to  get  rid  of  the  sj^stem 
with  its  evils,  and  because  of  its  evils.  The  want  of  the  time  is 
some  suitable  substitute. 

(C.)  The  ''  Public  Account  Plan,"  that  is,  when  the  State  be- 
comes the  manufacturer,  furnishing  capital,  conducting  the  manu- 
factures, and  disponing  of  the  products  in  open  market,  has  been 
tried  with  varied  success,  and  is  now  the  system  in  several  short- 
term  prisons,  at  least,  and  in  the  State  prisons  of  California.  The 
|K>ints  in  its  favor  are  (presuming  good  management) ,  viz. : 

It  supplies  a  basis  of  inherent  income  as  permanent  and  reliable 
as  the  income  of  a  private  or  corporate  business  firm,  enabling 
such  perfection  of  organization  and  steadiness  of  administration 
as  pro!r?otes,  in  harmony  with  other  means,  the  best  disciplinary 
development  of  the  prisoners.  It  gives  unity  to  the  prison  gov- 
ernment by  which  the  industries  may  be  delivered  from  the  pur- 
pose .of  pelf,  facilitating  the  teaching  of  trades,  and  training  in 
higher  branches  of  mechanical  and  industrial  arts. 

It  makes  an  active  demand  for  very  competent  prison  governors, 
and  is  therefore  likely  to  secure  the  most  competent  prison  man- 
agement in  all  respects.  The  skill  required  in  the  business  affairs 
and  the  opportunity  to  exercise  it,  leaves  no  time  for  the  officers 
to  manipulate  caucuses  or  politics,  tending  thus  to  remove  prison 
management  from  partizanship,  giving  permanency  to  official  posi- 
tion, a  field  for  worthy  ambition,  with  opportunity  for  study, 
invention  and  experiment  in  the  intricate  matter  of  making  over 
bad  men  or  citizens  into  good  ones ;  which  is  the  real  purpose  of 
peniteutiar}'  treatment  and  the  highest  work  that  can  engage 
human  energies. 

But  there  are  objections  to  the  Public  Account  S3'stem  that  are 
BO  weighty  as  to  prevent  probably  its  general  adoption.  There  is 
the  monetary  risk.  Not  so  much  the  ordinary  hazard  of  capital 
in  manufactures  and  commerce,  nor  the  extraordinary  hazard  of 
public  money  so  invested  and  managed  by  officials  who,  of  them- 
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selves,  hnvc  no  practical  knowledge  of  llie  IniBineas  tliey  conilui^ 
or  personal  liability  in  eQee  of  lose  or  f&tlure,  for  these  risks  uiftj 
bo  iediicc<l  to  the  minimum.  But  rather  Ihe  risk  niising  from  the 
fact  that  tiie  industries  must  be  renlly  under  contiol  of  a  poinilor 
legislature  whose  aition  may  be  affecteti  by  pailiznii  or  other  ion- 
pideratioDS  thun  tliosu  governing  a  bnsinees  flrm  in  the  c-on<biet  of 
its  business.  In  one  inetanec,  at  lenst.  the  iiiilnotiies  of  sn  insti- 
tution, well  ot^anizcd,  developed  to  tlie  point  ul"  Rcknonledged 
immi'diat«  suecoss,  were,  by  the  tunuipiilated  legislature,  chflngod, 
Involving  an  unneeesaary  sacrifice  of  valim'-lo  goods  and  a  per- 
manently dimiiii'-hed  nnnnal  iueomc.  Another  iibJM-iion  ii^.  that 
this  system  occupies  loo  inuch  of  the  time  and  ntteoli^'n  of  lliv 
prison  governor  in  outside  biisiucss,  such  a.t  purchasing  inanufae- 
inriug  material,  and  fslc  of  products,  diverting  thus  his  time  and 
attention  from  that  personal  knowledge  of  e'ich  pHsoner  tinder  hie 
charge,  so  necessary  to  real  reformative  results :  or.  in  case  a 
commissioner  of  induatiict*  is  employed,  divides  tlie  rc^'punsibilit) , 
tending  to  interfereun!  ami  rrii^tiim  as  iujurioiia  us  is  the  dividnl 
control  nuder  the  ordinary  per  rffcw  contract  system.  A  compul- 
sory reforniatorj-  system  iniolvee  the  direction  by  a  single  head,  of 
all  tlie  mi-aua.  whether  iDdnstiial.  edui-allonitl,  disciplining,  or 
moral  and  religions.  It  is, so  intiictit«  iind  delicate  as  to  be  easily 
destroyed  bv  cstrantious  influences  or  conflictiDg  control. 

The  Pubfiti  Account  System,  in  the  form  tve  are  considering  it, 
if  impolitic  because  of  the  large  amount  of  investment  required, 
and  the  popular  suspicion  wten  pub!i<;  money  is  largely  THtrosted 
to  individual  investment  and  cure.  It  is  eslimnted  that  for  plant, 
lor  uintcrinl,  for  n  stock  of  miinufaclurcd  goods,  and  for  cost  <j{ 
eiti/.cu  experts,  e:ich  o|x^i'utive  or  piisunoi'  must  represent  one 
thousand  dollars  of  ca|iital ;  so  that  a  prison  of  five  huurlrrd 
workers  would  require  half  a  million  of  money  for  nianufacturiug. 
whilo  for  the  Stale  prisons  of  Ncv  York,  upon  this  basin,  three 
millions  must  be  supplied  by  the  taxpayers.  It  coukl  ha:dly  be 
expected  that  such  an  oppoi'tmiity  for  patronage  could  long  remain 
unused  for  pai  tizan  ends,  or  if,  by  any  means,  it  should  be  kept 
strictly  to  its  legitimate  use,  llie  necessary  conflict  to  preserve  it 
would,  of  itself,  jeopard  the  general  prison  maui^emcnt.  It  is 
questionable  also  ivhether  it  is  not  wrong  in  principle,  for  the  . 
government  of  a  Slate  or  nation  to  directly  engage  in  ninnufac- 
turiug  and  eonmiercial  enterprise  with  funds  forced  by  taxation 
from  the  pockets  of  the  people, 

(D.)  There  is  a  possible  substitute  for  the  contract  and  Public 
Account  Systems  well  oigh  free  from  the  objections  named.  It  is 
the  Piece  I'licc  Plan  ;  tliat  is  to  say,  tlie  contrai-tor  shall  supply 
machinery,  materials,  and.  perhaps,  citizen  expert  instructors,  re- 
ceiving and  disposing  of  the  manufactured  goods  on  his  own 
account,  of  course.  The  Stale  furnishes  operatives  (prisoners) 
whose  sei'viees  are  to  im  paid  foi',  not  by  the  day,  as  now,  hut  by 
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the  piece  or  process  for  work  done  to  a  given  standard  of  per- 
fection. By  this  83'stem  (1),  the  State  is  relieved  from  furnishing 
manufacturing  capital;  (2),  the  whole  business  of  the  prison 
governors  is  with  the  prisoners;  (3),  the  control  of  the  prisoners 
is  unified;  (4),  the  evil  influence  of  the  contract  employes  is 
abated,  because  the  contractor  gains  nothing  by  extorting  exorbi- 
tant tasks,  there  is  no  motive  for  chicaner^' ;  (5) ,  the  State  is 
most  sure  to  receive  the  real  value  of  the  prisoners*  labor,  more 
or  less,  and  the  State  alone  is  responsible  for  the  amount  the 
prisoner  shall  earn;  (6),  the  Piece  Price  Plan  best  enables  the 
prison  government  to  place  the  prisoner  in  condition,  as  to  labor 
and  living,  closely  analogous  to  the  natural  social  state  in  this 
regard,  the  prisoner  may  be  made  to  live  and  enjoy  whatever  he 
can  enrn,  but  no  more,  and  such  a  situation  is  most  serviceable  in 
training  and  testing  under  the  remedial  regime;  (7),  since  the 
Piece  Price  Plan  is  almost  universally  in  use  by  private  manufac- 
turers, the  fair  rate  per  piece  can  be  easily  ascertained,  and  may 
b}'  law,  if  thought  best,  be  fixed  at  the  average  paid  free  laborers 
in  the  same  locality  for  the  same  quality  of  work,  thus  to  the 
nearest  possible  point  equalizing  the  valuation  of  prison  labor  and 
free  labor  by  which  injurious  competition  heve,  if  any  exists,  is 
renjoved.  Contractors  generally  express  themselves  satisfied  with 
such  a  system,  because  they  are  by  it  relieved  from  all  anxiety 
and  liability  for  the  quantity  of  work  the  prisoners  shall  do  or  not 
do,  being  siire  to  get  an  equivalent  for  every  dollar  paid  the  State 
for  labor. 

The  Piece  Price  Plan  can  be  put  in  place  of  the  contract  or 
Public  Account  System  easily  and  without  injurj* ;  the  present 
industries  may  be,  and  would  naturally  be,  continued.  The  sys- 
tem of  accounts  required  is  simple,  and  may  be  fully  guarded 
against  fraud  by  the  identity  of  interest  in  earnings  between  the 
State  and  the  prisoner. 

Prison  industries  should  always  subserve  conjointly  three  grand 
purposes,  which  are.  when  stated  inversely  as  to  their  importance, 
namely.  Income,  Discipline,  Rehabilitation.  Believing  the  plan 
here  proposed  best  meets  this  requirement,  and  quite  removes  any 
real  or  fancied  ground  of  complaint  from  the  mercantile  or  labor- 
ing classes,  it  is  recommended  that  the  Piece  Price  Plan  be  put  in 
the  place  of  the  Contract  and  Public  Account  sj'stems  of  employ- 
ing piisoners. 

Mr.  Perry,  of  Albany,  (a  contractor  for  prison  labor),  said : 

Why  are  so  many  men,  and  such  young  men,  in  prison?  It  is 
from  the  action  of  the  Trades  Unions  of  this  countrj'.  Take  the 
molders.  Formerly  they  employed  boys  as  helpers,  a  hundred  to 
a  hundred  men.  The  Trades  Union  forbade  this.  Hence,  on  every 
street-corner  are  hundreds  of  idle  boys,  given  up  to  crime.  I  know 
of  no  prison  that  is  run  by  the  contractors.     The  work  is  not  half 
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a  work  of  a  miin  oiitswle.  The  Trades  Unions  ul>jecttO 
prisons,  because  it  is  lalior  wbicli  thcj  cannot  controL 

trton,  of  Auburn,  said  : 

Xinflrm  wliat  was  sa^id  by  Mr.  Perry.  I  wiie  for  fourleco 
charge  of  the  medical  department  at  Auburn  I^win. 
hat  time,  1  devoted  mjaelf  nliolly  to  prison  matlei-s.  The 
system  is  tlie  only  one  that  is  just  to  all  parties.  Tbt 
}rs  who  are  most  kind  to  tbe  men,  get  mon  work  out  of 
^n  many  cases,  the  conti'actora  found  work  outside  •■'-  tta 
r  their  release. 


J 
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CONSTITUTION, 


LIST  OF  OFFICERS,  COMMITTEES  AND  MEMBERS, 


1883-4=. 


fiostoN,  ApBii.- 1,  18S4. 


THE  AMERICAN  SOCIiVL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATIOS 
Whs  orgnnized  in  Oclobcr,  1?65,  al  a  public  meeting  id  Bosign,  il  whirlitkt   1 
late   Gorcrnor  Akdbkw  presided.     Il«   Presidems   hnvc   been   Prof.  W, 

E  William   Citrtis,    Proaident  Wixtun,  I 
Uaiid  a.  Welia,  President  Gilmah,  of  Bdltlmorc,  Profcitoc  WATLi»o,d  | 
Yalo,  nnd  Genfrnl  Eatow,  of  Uie  U.  S.  Bnreau  of  Edut^BIio^,  who  n 
the  office ;  its   Secrelorics,  Sahcel  Eliot,  Henkt  Villabu,  and  P.  &.  So-  ' 
BURX.     It  now  has  ixiemberB  in  nearly  all  sections  of  the  L'niiod  StalH,  aun- 
beriiig  in  nil  iJelween  300  nnd  400. 

lis  object,  stated  briefly,  is  to  Encoui  fe  the  study  of  the  variiniii  nblimii. 
socixl  nnd  tiolitieal,  of  man  in  modern  ife  ;  to  farilitale  pcrional  mterceont 
nnd  the  int«rchnngG  of  ideas  butweeii  iodiTiduols  interested  in  piomoiijii 
cducaliotml,  fluancial,  sanilary,  charitable,  ami  other  locial  rrfiirm*  i»l 
pro|;ress  ;  nnd  promptljr  to  make  knoim  to  the  public  all  ttieurvtkwl  U(  fnc 
Ileal  results  which  may  fltiv  IVom  such  studies  or  inTostlgatUiD*.  To  mm 
extent  tliesc  ends  liavc  been  auccessfDllf  attained,  bj  tlie  organlutian  mi 
jirowih  of  tile  Aasocinlion,  and  the  perioiiical  public  meetings  of  thcaMnbTn, 
with  the  uccoiupnnjing  rcndinff  of  pnpei  s  and  discittsioni. 

Oar  incoiue  has  hitherto  been  sofflccnt  to  meet  our  eTpeiuc>i  but  it  b* 
been  uccessory  lo  rely  upon  sources  which  may  be  called  eitraordiDory.  Th* 
Astodntioo  hns  no  funded  property;  itii  repv/or  income  is  conipoircl  ini^ 
of  Rtinunl  pofmenlB  from  members,  whith  amouut  to  less  tlun^t.SW  ffV 
anuKm.  The  cost  of  publiihing  two  unmbers  of  the  JunmnI  (aboBt  M 
[laj,-.'",  WvD.)  is   *8liO:  tin:   SEiliiry  of  SixTi'tnry,   v\|<i'ii,e    i if  annual  uirflinp 


I'll^in;;  iiti  a  n  idi.'-»|>reiid  popular  focting  of  inliTeat,  will  not  onk'tlsld 
tiniiir,  but  will  accomplish  its  eduuational  object  far  better  than  if  (st 
biiluTto)  supiMirted  by  a  fuw  snliscrihers.  In  order  to  avoid  misapprchetuin 
anil  ]iri'.imlii'(',  it  niiiy  be  stated  tliat  wliik'  tlic  AsKOciation  welcomei  sU  m* 
idoas,  nnd  cnconrngcs  the  greatest  freedom  of  inlollijtent  expres»ian  lod 
debali',  it  does  not  liold  itself  responsible  fur  the  opinions  of  its  indindsil 
mcmbem. 

Membership  is  obtained  by  the  annual  payment  of  Gre  dollars.  TliitroB- 
fers  tliu  rigbt  to  take  part  in  business  meetings  of  the  Association,  snd  to 
vote  in  election  of  oIHcers,  and  entitles  one  to  receive  its  publication)  fmrf 
e.\pensu.  Tlie  publications  consist  chiefly  of  the  "Journal  of  Sodsl 
Science."  which  includes  llic  results  of  the  work  of  the  Association,  Dort 
es|>ecinlly  the  proceedings  nnd  pajiers  of  the  General  Meetings. 

It  would  seem  that  the  desired  increusc  in  membership  ought  to  b«  eu^ 
obtained;  and  the  Council  iH'lieve  thnt  it  can  be,  if  those  who  read  Ihiisi" 
become  nienibers,  and  aid  in  interesting  others. 

Publications  can  l>c  obtained  and  infornintion  lind  bv  addressing  f-  B. 
SiNiioiis,  Concord.  Mass.,  or  the  nihlishers  for  Ibu  Associntion.  A.  WmiW 
&  Cii.,  Itustoii,  and  G.  P.  Ptt.s.,«'!*  Su.vs,  New  York. 


CONSTITUTION. 


[It  will  be  soen  that  under  the  Constitution,  as  here  printed,  a  new  organi- 
sation of  the  officers  of  the  Ass  )eintion  lias  been  made, — what  was  formerly 
called  the  Executive  Committee,  being  now  the  Council.] 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  follows  : 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  Americax  Social  Sciencb  Associa- 
tion. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments  :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy  *,  the  fif^h,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Pres- 
idents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged 
with  general  surpervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the 
Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments ;  and 
•Qch  Ix>cal  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  .Council  at  different 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.     The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
i^sident,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-Laws.     The  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and 
Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  Directors,  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
The  President,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the  Council. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the  pleasure  of 
their  respective  committees.     Whenever  a  Branch  Association  shall  l>e  or- 
ganized and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall  be  ex-qfficio 
one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and,  together  with 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  oif  member- 
ahip  in  that  Association.     And  whenever  a  Local  Department  shall  be  organ- 
ised and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  chairman  shall  become  ex- 
qficio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.     The  C'hairman  and  Secretary 
of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Association, 
may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think  best. 
The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  three  years,  unless  he  resigns,  or 
IB  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and  voting  in  a  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he  may  pay  the 
salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretary  of  one  Depart- 
ment. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  Airthor  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  and  corresponding  members  may  be  elected,  and  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an 
annual  meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendments. 
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IV.  Sodat  Economy.  — ¥.   B.   8ANBOBK,  Concord,  Chairman, 
VHtTMAN,  Bos  ton,  Secretary. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEES— 1863-84. 


Bdueaiion  Department. — Trot  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass.;  T.  W. 
Higginson,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Justin  Winsor,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  A.  R. 
Spofford,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  W.  F.  Poole,  Chicago,  111. ;  Samuel  S.  Green, 
Worcester,  Mass. ;  Prof.  G.  P.  Brown,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.  ?  W.  T.  Switzler, 
Columbia,  Mo. ;  John  Hits,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Ware,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Kickoff, 
Tonkers,  N.  T. ;  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  New  York ;  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong, 
Hampton,  Ya. ;  Louis  F.  Soldan,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Washington  Gladden, 
Columbus,  Ohio ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman,  Wellesley  College,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  Boston ;  Prof.  Edward  C.  Pickering,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Edwin 
P.  Seaver,  Boston ;  G.  Stanley  Hall,  North  Somerville,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Emily 
Talbot,  Boston. 

Health  Department, — ^D.  M.  Sargent,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  E.  M. 
Hunt,  M.D.,  Metnchin,  N.  J.;  Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Boston;  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.D.,  Reading,  Pa.;  W.  G.  Wylie,  M.D.,  New  York;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Brewer,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  J.  C.  Hamilton,  M.D.,  Mobile,  Ala. ;  George  E. 
Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I. ;  J  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C; 
Charles  B.  White,  M.D.,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Henry  P.  Baker,  M.D.,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  John  Ranch,  M.D.,  Springfield,  111. ;  E.  C.  Seguin,  M.D.,  New  York; 
A.  N.  Blodgett,  M.D.,  Boston;  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M  D.,  New  York;  C. 
F.  Wingate,  New  York;  Elisha  Harris,  M.D.,  Albany;  Emily  F.  Pope,  M. 
D.,  Boston;  Lucy  M.  Hall,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Finance  Department, — Carroll  D.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Boston ;  George  Walker,  Paris,  France ;  George  S.  Coe,  New  York ;  Prof. 
F.  A.  Walker,  Boston ;  B.  B.  Sherman,  New  York ;  J.  M.  Gregory,  New 
York;  Joseph  D.  Weeks,  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  William  F.  Ford,  New  York ;  Robert  P.  Porter,  Chicago,  111. ; 
Frederick  W.  Foote,  New  York ;  B.  F.  Nourse,  Boston ;  H.  W.  Farnam,  New 
Haven,  Ct. ;  Henry  C.  Adams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jurisprudence  Department. — Prof.  Francis  Way  land,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  New  York;  Prof.  Henry  Hitchcock,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Rufhs  King,  Cincinnati ;  Prof  Carleton  Hunt,  New  Orleans ;  Prof  T.  W. 
Dwight,  New  York;  E.  Copp4e  Mitchell,  Philadelphia;  A.  R.  Lawton, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  F.  J.  Dickman,  Cleveland,  Ohio ;  B.  H.  Bristow,  New  Yopk ; 
Anthony  Higgins,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  J.  C.  Parsons,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  E.  J. 
Phelps,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Emerson  Etheridge,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Peter  Ham- 
ilton, Mobile,  Ala. ;  George  M.  Sharp,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Theodore  Bacon, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore  S.  Woolsey,  William  K.  Townsend,  New  Haven, 
Ct 

Social  Economy  Department. — ^F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston;  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  111.,  Charles  L.  Brace, 
New  York;  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulioch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Frank  Rus- 
sell, Mansfield,  Ohio ;  Henry  W.  Lord,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  William  P.  Letch- 
worth,  Portageville,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Mrs. 
Florence  Bayard  Lockwood,  New  York;  Miss  Anna  Hallowell,  Philadelphia; 
Robert  T.  Davis,  M.  D.,  Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Boston. 
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MEMBERS    OF   THE    ASSOCIATION. 

[All  Officers  are  ex-ojficlo  luembei-s  of  the  Association ;  bul 
persons  serving  on  Department  Comniiltees  may  or  may  not  b» 
members  of  the  Association.  In  recent  lists,  these  members  hiTc 
been  claasifled  bj  tStatee,  but,  for  convenieuoe.  ia  the  present 
roviseil  list  the  aiinnal  members  are  given  alphabettcnily,  iritbooi 
reference  to  Slates;  then  the  hfe  members  follow,  clas^lied  bv 
States,  and  finally  the  honorary  and  twrresjwnding  niemlierj,  Thi 
only  distinction  between  honorary  and  corresponding  membeis  is 
that  the  former  reside  in  the  United  Sltites,  the  latter  in  foreign 
countries.  It  Is  a  role  of  the  Association  to  drop  fi'om  the  list  of 
annual  members  those  ivho  have  not  paid  their  assessment  for  Iwu 
years ;  but  memhei's  eo  dropped  con  be  restored  to  the  lirt  h; 
paying  their  an-esrs.  If  former  members  do  not  find  their  DtWff 
oil  the  list  as  it  now  stands,  it  will  generally  be  for  the  reaMo  jiKt 
mentioned. 

No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  t^vct  tw 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  nithdnivil. 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  oould  make  it,  up  to  April  1,  1884.  bat,  U— 
doubt,  the  addreeaes  of  scvei'Ml  members  nrc  witing,  and  there  iw 
instances  of  mimes  misprinted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secretary  will 
thank  any  person  to  notify  liini  when  the  fact  is  observed.] 

ANNUAL    MEMBERS. 

ALPHA BKTICALLY   ARRANGED. 


Ad»m.H, 
Md. 


'rof.  IltTbcrt  B.,  Baltimore, 

itiUine,  W.  Irving,  New  York  City, 

41!l  Uroomc  SlTecU 
Aanew,  Dr.  C.  R.,  Nfw  York  Cilj, 

:fUG  Mailison  Avriiuc. 
Aiken,   Rev.  Cliarlos  A.,  Princeton, 
N.  .1. 

AUIricli,  r.  F,.,  Worfpstcr,  Mass. 
Alk-n,  Dr.  Nallmn,  Lowell,  Muss. 
Aiiirirv.  T.  C.  Hostiin,  I'J  Common- 

-fiilLli  Avrnii... 
Aiiiorv,  Will.,  l!,iM..n,  (10  Sliilp  St. 
Aniicr^m,  Dr.  .M.  li.,lioHLesliT,  N.V. 
Ariilr..»>,.  lime!  \V..  Miiriell.T,   (Hiio. 

I'rfX.  MiirieUii  Collefre, 


I  Arbet. 


Angcll,  J.   B..   LL.D., 

Midi. 

Anlliony,  Henry  B.,   Providence,  B. 
I.,  9  Bon«at  Street. 
'   Aahburner,  William,  San  Fnndim 
1       Csl.,  1014  Pine  Street- 
Atkinson,  Edirard,  Boaton. 
Dnkcr,   Henry  B.,    Lansing,  Micti.. 
Stale  Board  of  Health. 
'   Baldwin,  Prof.   S.   E.,  New  Hin^ 
Ct. 
Bnll,  Charles  Sledman,  il  E.  2M  ».. 

Now  York. 
Huncroft.  Ilr.  J.  P.,  Concord,  S-H- 
Itaright.  Mrs.  F.   A.,   Asbury  Fwk. 
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Bamum,  Hon.  Wm.  H.,  Lime  Rock, 

Conn. 
Bartlett,  George  B.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Bassett,    Mrs.    Mary   G.,    Hartford, 

Conn. 
Battell,  Hon.  Bobbins,  74  Wall  St., 

P.  O.  Box  994,  N.  Y. 
Belcher,  G.  C.  W.,  St  Louis,  Mo. 

(Belcher  Sugar  Refining  Co.) 
Billings,  Frederick,  Woodstock,  Vt. 
Bird,  F.  W.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
Bissinger,  Philip,  New  York  City,  22 

St.  John  St 
Bittinger,  J.  B.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Blake,  Stanton,  Boston,  30  Kilby  St 
Blatchford,  E.  W.,  Chicago,  III.,  375 

North  La  Salle  St 
Bliss,  Eugene  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Bolton,  Mrs.  S.  K.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

521  Euclid  Avenue. 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Bond,  Frank  S.,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Bonney,  Dr.  Franklin,  Hadley,  Mass. 
Bowker,  R.    R.,    New    York  City, 

Franklin  Square. 
Brace,  Charles  L.,  New  York  City, 

19  East  4th  Street. 
Bradford,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
Braman,   J.   C,   Boston,   Mass.,  50 

State  Street 
Breed,  W.  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.* 
Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Briihl,  Dr.  Gustav,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

32  Hopkins  Street. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  Boston,  Clarendon 

Street 
Buffum,    Miss   Fanny    A.,   Linden, 

Mass. 
Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston,  5  Mt  Ver- 
non Street, 
Butler,  Dr.  John  S.,  Hartford,  Conn., 

U.  S.  Hotel. 
Chace,  Prof.    Geo.    I.,    Providence, 

B.  I. 
Chamberlain,  Dr.   C.  W.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Chapin,  Dr.  J.  B.,  Willard  Asylum, 

P.  O.,  Willard,  Seneca  Co.,  New 

York. 
Chase,   George  B.,   Boston,   Mass., 

234  Beacon  Street. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  James  R.,  care  David 

Thurston,  Sj^Pine  St,  New  York. 
Church,     Frederick     E.,     Hudson, 

N.   Y. 
Clark,  Albert  (1601  I  St,  N.  W.), 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Clark,  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,  7  Park 

Street 


Coc,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.,  Englewood,  N.J. 
Colby,  James  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Coleman,  E.,  3209  Powelton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
CoUamore,    Miss    H.,    Boston,    115 

Beacon  Street 
Collier,  M.  Dwight,  St  Louis,  Mo., 

21  Singer  Building. 
Comstock,  T.  Griswold,  M.A.,  M.D., 

St  Louis,  Mo.,  507  N.  14th  St 
Conner,  Dr.  P.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

159  West  9th  Street. 
Converse,  Charles  A., Norwich, Conn. 
Converse,  Miss  Emma  M.,  41  College 

Street,  Providence,  R.I. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston,Mass. , 

60  State  Street. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.Y.,  38 

State  Street. 
Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Drifton,  Luzerne 

Co.,  Pa. 
Crozier,  Samuel  A.,  Upland,  Pa. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  West  New  Brighton, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  Georgetown, 

D.  C. 
Davies,  Julien  T.,  New  York  City, 

120    Broadway    (Davies,    Work, 

McNamee  &  Co.). 
Davis,  A.  McF.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Davis,  Dr.  R.  T.,  Fall  River,  Mass, 
Davis,   Wm.  H.,    Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

124  East  4th  Street 
Dexter,  Julius,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Dexter,  Wirt,  Chicago,  III. 
Dickerman,    L.,    Hotel    Eliot,  Rox- 

bury,  Mass. 
Dimock,  H.  F.,  New  York  City,  8 

West    Street,   or    Pier    11    North 

River. 
Dike,  Rev.  S.  W.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt. 
Doughty,  W.  H.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dowd,  Chas.  F.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Draper,    Dr.    Joseph,     Brattleboro, 

Vt  (Vermont  Lunatic  Asylum). 
Dwight.  Theo.  W.,  New  York  City 

(Law  School,  Columbia  College). 
Earle,    Mrs.     Ann    B..    Worcester, 

Mass.,  40  Summer  Street. 
Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  Northampton.Mass. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B.,  New  York  City. 

2  East  29th  Street 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington, D.C., 

(Bureau  of  Education). 
Eaton,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edmands,    A.    Lawrence,     Boston, 

Mass.,  118  Federal  Street. 
Edmonds,    Walter    D.,    New    York 

City  (Temple  Court). 
Eldridge,  Martin  L.,  Beverly,  Mass. 
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Eliot,    C,    W.,   LL.D.,   Cambridge, 

Mass.,  17  Quincy  Street. 
Eliot.  Samuel,  BoMon,  44  Brinitner 

Streel- 
Bliol,  Rev,  T.  L.,  Portiund,  Orcjton. 
Farruiro.  H.  W.,  New  Haren,  Conn. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Chas.  H., Provldence,K.l. 
Forbes,  B.  B.,  MUton,  Ums. 
Force,  M.  F.,  Cinuinnsti,  Ohio,  89 

Weil  8th  Street. 
Ford,   Gordon  L.,   97  Clark  Street, 

Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Fool«.  P.  W.,   Wall  St.,  Net  York 

aty. 
Footc,   Misa   Mary   B.,   Cambridgi:, 

Ma»8.,  352  Howard  Street. 
Foster.  T.  A.,  M.  D.,  Portland,  Me., 

3  Brown  Street. 
FrGebom,  Mrs.  Clara  L,,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
French,  Francis  O.,  New  York  City, 

33  Wc-»t  37tli  Street. 
Frothingham,   Rev.  Fredl,   Millon, 

Maea. 
Frolhinghanj,   Rer.   O.   B..  Boston, 

Hot«l  Vendome. 
OBlUudet,  E.  M.,  LL.D.,  Wiuhing- 

ton,  D.  C. 
GaOD,  John  A.,  CiocionBli,  Ohio. 
Gates,  Merrill  E.,  LL.U.,  Pres  Rut- 

ger"*  Coll.,  New  Brunewiek,  N.  J. 
Qilman,  D.  C,  LL.D.,  Prei.  Johm 

HopkJna  TJnlverstty,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Oilman,  Rev.  Edward  W.,  D.D.,  New 

York  City  {Bible  House). 
Gladden,  Rev.  Washington,  Colum- 
bus, Ohio. 
Goddard,  Miss  Matilda,  Boston,  251 

Kewbury  Street. 
Godkin,  E.  L,,  New  York  (Sty,  115 

E.  25th  Street. 
Godwin,  Parke,  Roalyu,  Queen's  Co. , 

N.  Y. 
Green,  Samuel  S.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
Green,  Jacob  L..  Hartford,  Conn. 
Grcenough,  W.  W.,  Buatan,  24  West 

Gregory,    J.    M..    LL.D.,    Temple 

Court,  New  York  City. 
Grew,  Henry  S.,  Boaton,  SO  Beacon 

Street. 
Groesbi'ck,  W.  S.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio- 
Hale,  Geo.  S.,  Boston,  39  Court  St, 
Hall,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Decatur.  III. 
Hallgarten,  Adolph,  New  York  City, 

6  E.  4Gth  Street. 
Harkness,  Prof.  A.,  ProTidence,  R.I. 
Harris,  Wm.  T.,  Concord,  Mass. 
Hartwcli,  Bdw.  M.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Herman,  Mrs.  H.,  59  West  56th  St. 

New  York. 
Eigginson,  T.  W.,  Cambridge, Mass., 

25  Buekingham  Street. 
Htgginson,  Waldo.  Boston,  131  Der- 

onsliire  Street, 
Hildrelh,  J.  L.,   Cambridge,   Mass., 

87  Braille  Street- 
Hill.   Hamilton   A.,   Boston,   23   St 

James  Areone. 
Hinnian.  Miss  Msry  W.,naTsna,N.Y. 
Hitchcock,  Henry,  St  Louia,  Mo.,  21 

Singers  Building. 
Hitx,  John,  Washington,  D.C. 
Hoadly,  Geo.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio,  8,  4, 

and  5  Masonic  Building. 
Hollister,  G.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Holt,  Henry,  Mew  York  City,  UBart 

Glth  Street. 
Homer,  Peter  T.,  Boston,  27  Mount 

Vernon  Street. 
Homes,  H.  A.,  Albany,  N.Y.,  (Slate 

Library). 
Hooker,  Mrs.  I.  B.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Hooper,   Mrs.  Anna  S.,   Boaton,   53 

Beacon  Street. 
Horaford,   Prof.  E.  N.,   Cambridge, 

Mafs. 
Horton,  8.  D.,  Pomeroy,  O. 
Hott'hkiss,  Justus  S.,  New  Ilarcn,  Ct 
Hunt,  Dr,  E.  M.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Hnnt,  T.   Starry,  LL.D.,  MontreoJ, 

Canada. 
Hulchins,  John,  Lawrence,  Eanaas. 
Hyde,    C.  M.,   Honolulu,   Sandwich 

Islands. 
Ingatdsbee,   Milo,    Routli   Hartford, 

Washington  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Jaeobi,  Dr.   A.,  New  York  City,  110 

West  3*th  Street. 
Jncqueg,   David  R.,   loG  Broadway, 

New  York  City. 
James,  Mrs.  John  W.,   BoKlon,  119 

Boylston  Street. 
Jewett,  Josiah,  BulTato.  N.  Y. 
Jones,    Hev.    Jeaae    H.,    Abingt«n, 

Jiingst,  W.,  Cincinnati,  0.,  "  Volks- 

freund  "  Office. 
Kearney,    John    Watta,    Louisville, 

Ky.,  658  4lh  Avenue. 
Kedzie.   Dr.  R.  C,  Lansing,  Mich., 

Agricultural  College. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  John  U.,  Battle  Creek, 

Mich. 
Kimball,  B.  A..  Concord.  N.  H. 
King,  Rufus,  Cincinnati,  0.,  95  East 

Sd  Street. 
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Kingsbury,  F.  J.,  Waterbunr,  Conn. 
Kraus,  Prof.  John,  New  York  City,  7 

East  22d  Street. 
Lawrence,  A.  A.,  Boston,  18  Chaun- 

cy  Street. 
Lee,  Henry,  Boston,  40  State  Street. 
Leete,  Dr.  James  M.,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 

2912  Washington  Avenue. 
Leonard,  N.  A.,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Leonard,  Mrs.    C.   T.,   Springfield, 

Mass. 
Lewis,  Dr.  Dio,  Bible  House,  New 

York. 
Livermore,  Rev.  A.  A.,  Meadville, 

Pft, 
Lord,  H.  W.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
Loring,  C.  W.,  Boston,  11  Pemberton 

Square. 
Low,  A.  A.,  New  York  City,  8  Bur- 
ling Slip. 
Lowell,  Mrs.  C.  B.,  New  York  City, 

120  East  80th  Street. 
Lyman,  Arthur  T.,  Boston,  18  Sum- 
mer Street. 
Lyman  Theodore,  Boston,  191  Com- 
monwealth Avencie. 
Lynde,  Mrs.  Wm.  P.,  Milwaukee, 

Wis. 
Macomber,  A.  E.,  Toledo,  O. 
Magoon,   Rev.   E.   L.,  1819  Glrard 

Ave.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
May,  Rev.  Samuel,  Leicester,  Mass. 
McCandless,  £.  Y.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
McFarland,  W.  W.,  New  York  City, 

85  William  Street 
Means,  William  G.,  Boston,  40  Water 

Street. 
Mercer,  George  G.,  Philadelphia,  880 

Walnut  Street 
Meyer,  Henry  B.,  New  York  City,  48 

Cliflr  Street 
Minot,  William,  Jr.,  Boston,  89  Court 

Street 
Mintum,  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  78 

South  Street. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mitchell,   Archibald,   New    Orleans, 

La.     (Leeds  &  Co.) 
Mitchell,  Charles   L.,  New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Mitchell,  Mary  A.,  Villa  de  Bouyn, 

Ave    des    Fleurs,   Nice,    U.    M., 

France. 
Morgan,  W.  D.,  New  York  City,  26 

Washington  Square. 
Mumford,  J.  E.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Murdock,    C.    A.,    San    Francisco, 

Cal. 
Murray,  David,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Neilson,    James,  New    Brunswick, 

N.J. 
Newell,   Dr.    Timothy,'  Providence, 

R.  L 
Nordhoff,  Charles,  Washington,  D. 

C,  918  McPherson  Place. 
North,  Thomas  M.,  120  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.   G.,  LL.D.,  Clin- 
ton, Conn. 
Nourse,  B.  F.,  Boston,  85  Federal 

Street 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  Boston,  124 

Boylston  Street 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  Boston,  16 

Pemberton  Square. 
Palmer,  Dr.  H.  B.,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 
Palmer,  H.  A.,  Oakland,  Cal. 
Parker,  Hon.  LeRoy,  Flint,  Mich. 
Parkman,    Henry,    Boston,    Rogers 

Building,  209  Washington  Street 
Parsons,  John  C,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Peabody,  Charles  A.,  New  York  City, 

HP  Broadway. 
Pell,    Alfred,   New  York  City,   120 

Broadway,  Equitable  Building. 
Pellew,  Henry  E.,  New  York  City, 

9  East  85th  Street. 
Perkins,  Joseph,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Porter,    Dr.    Charles    H.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Porter,  Robert  P.,  Census  Bureau, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Post,  Rev.  T.  M.,  D.D.,  St  Louis, 

Mo. 
Post,  Von  H.  C,  New  York  City,  2 

Bowling  Green,  P.  O.  Box  87. 
Potter,  George  A.,  New  York  City, 

80  South  Street. 
Potter,  Howard,  New  York  City,  69 

Wall  Street 
Potwin,  T.  8.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Prang,  Louis,  Boston,  7  Park  Street 
Putnam,  Charles  P.,  M.D.,  Boston,  63 

Marlborough  Street 
Putnam,  James  J.,  M.D.,  Boston,  63 

Marlborough  Street 
Ramsey,  J.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Remick,  Ninian  B  ,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Bobbins,  George  A.,  Box  947,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Rockwell,  A.  P.,  Boston,  8  Fairfield 

Street 
Roelker,  Dr.  F..  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Rogers,  Miss  Annette  P.,  Boston,  5 

Joy  Street 
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Roger*.  Mrs.  CaroliBo  G-.Troy,  N. 

Y.,  3  Gth  gtreet. 
Rupes,   John   C,   Bonton,  40    Blale 

Street. 
]lnpe«,  Joseph  B.,  Boston,  8  Congrui 

Rotch,  Miaa  Joanna,  Millon,  Mas*. 
Boimd,  W.  M.  F.,  6^3   Bible  Iloow, 

New  York  City. 
Rutikle,   Prof.    J.    J)..   Inititutc    of 

Technolufiy,  Boston. 
Hunaell,  Rev.  F.,  Manafteld,  Ohio. 
SKlishar; ,  Stephen,  Worceoter,  Mbbb. 
SundK,  Uiihlon,  New  Turk  City,  100 

Fullon  St  reel. 
Schlesinger,     Bartholil.    Boston,     0 

Oliver  Street. 
Scniborough.  W.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O- 
Sehayler,    Miss   I.AuiBa   Lee,  New 

York  City,  lt>  West  Slit  street. 
Schwab,   Oustavnt,    Box   13T,   New 

York  City. 
Seelye,  Samuel  T.,  East  Hnmpton, 

Mass. 
Se^n,  E.  C.,M.D.,  New  York  City, 

41  WeetSOth  Street. 
Sewali  8.   E.,  Bustou,  Q   I'eiiibei'tun 

Shatiiiek,   Dr.    F.   C,   Boalon,    136 

Marlborough  Street. 
Shatluck,   George     O.,    Boston,   85 

Conrt  Street. 
Shipley,  Murray,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Slucum,  MiEH  Jiini:  M..  Cnnandai){ua, 

X.  Y.,  Granger  Plate. 
Snuw,  yrof.  M.  S.,  ,Sl.  i.miis,  Mu. 
Spenr,  C.  V..  I'illsfleitl.  Maaa. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A..  Washington, 

i>.  C. 
Stearns,  Jnmea  S.,  New  York  City, 

45  WillianiK  Slrci't 
Stevenson,   KolxTt    II.,   Boston,   66 

Chestnut  Street,  or  44  Killiy  Stret't. 
Slickney,    George,     Gram!     lliiven, 

Mieh. 
Sullivan,    liichard,  Boston,  7'J  State 

Street. 
Sumner,  I'r.if.   W.  G.,  New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Sunilerland,  J.  T.,  Ann  Arhur,  Miuh. 
Swartx,  Jiiines  S..  Pliilailei])iiia,  Pa., 

234  Sontli  4th  Sin'ct. 
Talhot,  Mrs.  I.  T.,  Uoston,  GG  Marl- 

horougli  Street. 
Tuleott,  J.  U..  New  Kritnin,  Conn. 
Taylor,  James  R.,  Ilrooklyii,  N.  Y., 

28C  Henry  Street. 
Tiiomaon,  lllmrles  11.,   New    Huvin. 

Conn,,  40  Kim  Street. 


Thurher,  F.  B.,Boxa«a5.SeiiT«*  ' 

Citr,  Hi)  Readc  Street. 
Titsw'orth,     H*v.    A.    J.,    awlfal 

Torrey,  H.  W,,  Combridge,  Vm*.. 

SO  Oxford  Street. 
Toppan,  Robert  N.,  New  York  C5lf 

American    Bsink    Note   Cu..   Itt 

Broadway. 
Touscy,  Sinciair.  New  York  City, " 

Cliambcra  Street. 
Townsend,  John  P.,  New  York  Olj. 

37  Witlinma  Street. 
Towniend,  Prof.  W.  K.,  Sew  Bans, 

Trambull,  Rer.  H.  C.  PhilidclpVu. 

Pa.,  61D  Chestnut  Street. 
TuL-k,   l<:tlward,    New   Turk  CVj,  ' 

F.ast  Gist  Street. 
Tweedy,  Edmond,  Nowpon,  B.  I. 
Tyler,     F.     Morris,     New    Huttr 

Urbioo,"s.  R.,  We.t  Newton,  Mao, 
Van  Bibber,   Dr.  W.  C,  Balliiii"iv. 

Md,,  47  Franklin  Slrml 
Villard,  Henry,  New  York  Cilv. 
Waits,  Henry  Knadall.  WashiuiWIi. 

D.  C.,  CennU)  Bureau. 
Warder,   Dr.  John  A.,  Nunh  BvDd. 


Ohio. 
Ware,   Dr.    Charles   E., 

Brimmer  Street. 
Waring,   George   E.    Jr.. 

It.  I. 
Warner,  Ciinrl.-s    Dudley, 


iMton,  II 

Newport. 
lUnf'ini, 


Watson,     Prof.    WilliBm,     Bostw. 

Mass.,  107  Marlburnugh  Streei- 
Wayland,  Mi««  A.  K.,  Saratoga.  N'-T 
Wavhind,  C.  N.,  New  York  Cilv.  S 

West  36th  Street. 
Wavland,  Mrs.  Francis,  New  Iliven. 

Conn. 
Wnvland,  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.,  PhiU*!- 

phia.  Pa. 
Weeden,   William    B..    ProviafW, 


Wells.  Edward  W.,  Hartford.  Conn- 
Wells,   Mrs.  j'uhn.  New  llmnsirick. 

N.  J. 
Wells.   Prof.   William    P.,   IVwil. 

Mieli. 
Welling,     Janica     C,     Wasliinpo"' 

1).  C. 
Wendle,  Rev.  C.  W.,  Newport,  B.  !■ 
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White,   Alfred  T.,   New  York  City. 

63  Broadway. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
White,    Horace,    New    York     City, 

Mills  Building. 
Whittcniore,  Dr.    James  H.,  Boston, 

Mass.     (Mass.  Gen.  Hospital.) 
Wheolcr,  E.   S.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilkinson,  Alfred,  Syracuse,  N.    Y. 
Williams,  Chauncey  P.,  Albany,  New 

York. 
Wines,  Rev.  F.  H.,  Springfield,  III. 
Wing,  Dr.  C.  E.,  Boston,  Mass.,  149 

Boylston  Street. 
Wingate,  C.  F.,  New  York  City. 
Winthrop,  Uobert  C,  Boston,  Mass., 

90  Marlborough  Street. 


Wolcott,  J.  Huntington,  Boston, 
Mass  ,  238  Beacon  Street. 

Wolcott,  Mrs.  Harriet  F.,  Boston, 
Mass.,  238  Beacon  Street. 

Wood,  Frederick,  New  York  City, 
120  Broadway. 

Wood,  Rev.    Horatio,   Lowell,  Mass. 

Woodbury,  Rev.  Augustus,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Woolsey,  Theodore  D.,  LL.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Woolsey,  Prof.  Theodore  S.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Wright,  Carroll  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Young,  Charles  L.,  Boston,  Mass., 
71  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
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minoit. 
Vjert,  Sydney,  Chicago. 


ADgell,  Geo.  T.,  Montgomeiy  I^aco, 

Boston. 
Baker,  Willkm   E.,  63   CbeateT  Sq  , 

Boston. 
Barnard,  Jnm^s  H.,  Boston, 
BHrnard,  Mrs.  Jntnes  M..  Boiton. 
Blntchfurd,  J.    S.,  13  Exclutnge  Sc. 

Brndford,   Gamaliel,    IIS   Exchange 

Street,  Boston. 
Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Bcncoo  Street, 

BoBtDn. 
Chapman,    Mia*    Maria    W.,    Wcj- 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimtner  St., 
Boston. 

Endicott.  Willinm,  Jr.,  10  Mt  Ver- 
non Street,  Bustoo. 

Farwell,  Mia.  A.  G.,  IG  Beacon  fit, 
Bnalon. 

Forbes,  John  M.,  30  Sears'  Building, 
Boston. 


Cole,  William   A.,  41  Broad  Street. 

New  York  Cily. 
Dike,  Ilenrv  A.,  New  York  Cilv. 
DodBG,  William  E   Jr.,  U   Cliff  St., 

New  York  City. 
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F  H  K  F  A  C  E , 


The  Papei-B  inoladed  in  this  niiniber  of  the  Journal  of  Social 
'ence  lire  about  half  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1B84,  As  some 
mlsappreheusion  maj  exist  in  regard  to  the  publication  of  Pajiera 
by  the  Association,  it  may  here  be  saiJ  that  all  Papers,  eugaged 
for  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, arc  BO  engaged  with  the  nnderstanding  tli&t  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Scietict',  if  the  Council  eo  decide : 
if,  therefore,  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their  Papers  elsewhere, 
(to  which  the  Council  offers  no  objection),  it  must  he  with  the 
stipnlation  that  these  Papers  may  also  be  published  in  the 
Journal,  at  the  option  of  thu  Council  as  to  the  time  of  publication . 
A  list  of  all  the  Addresses  and  Papers  at  the  Meeting  of  1884 
will  be  found  on  pages  v.  and  vi. 


ORDER  OF   BUSINESS 

AT    TUE 

GENERAL    MEETINO    OF    1884 


IN    GENERAL    SESSION. 


Monday  Evening^  September  Sih^  8  P.  M.,  Opening  Address  of  the  Presi- 
tlent,  Hon.  John  Eaton,  of  Washington,  D,  C.  * 

Tuesday y  September  9thy  12  M.,  A  Debate  opened  by  President  Walker  of 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  on  Industrial  Education,  (In 
this  Debate  the  National  Prison  Association  took  part,  and  a  joint  meeting  of 
the  two.  Associations  continued  through  the  evening,  after  the  election  of 
officers.) 

4,  P.  M.,  The  first  meeting  of  the  American  Historical  Association,  in  con. 
nection  with  the  Social  Science  Association. 

8,  P.  M.,  Report  of  the  General  Secretary,  and  Election  of  Officers. 

Wednesday  Evening ^  September  lOtht  8,  P.  M.,  Address  of  Carroll  D. 
Wriout,  of  Boston,  on  The  Scientific  Basis  of  Tariff  Legislation.  Mr. 
Atkinson's  Paper  was  submitted  at  this  session. 

Thursday  Evening^  September  Wthy  8,  P.  M.,  An  Address  on  The  Condi- 
tion of  the  Freedmen  Before  the  Law,  by  George  W.  Cable,  Esq.,  of  New 
Orleans. 

DEPARTMENT  MEETINGS. 

Tuesday,  September  9th, 

Department  of  Education. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  on  The 
Study  of  Greek  and  Latin  in  American  Colleges. 

10.  A.  M.,  Report  of  the  Secretary,  Mrs.  Talbot,  on  Recent  Educational 
Work. 

11,  A.  M.,  A  PajMir  on  The  Higher  Education  of  Women,  by  Miss 
Louisa  Inxes  Lumsdex,  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland,  followed  by  a  Debate,  which 
was  opened  by  Miss  Frances  Dove. 

Wednesday,  September  lOth. 
Department  op  Health. 

9.30,  A.  M.,  Address  by  the  Chairman,  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of  Harvard 
University,  on  TJie  Tendency  of  Modern  Athletics,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

11,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  by  Prof.  Hitchcock,  of  Amherst  College,  on  Physical 
Training  in  Colleges  practically  Considered,  followed  by  a  Debate. 

1,  P.M.,  Report  on  The  Results  of  Physical  Training  in  Schools  and 
Colleges  for  Women,  etc.,  by  the  Secretary,  Miss  Lucr  M.  Hall,  M.D.,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


n.30.   A.   M,.  A  PKiitr   by  Pr. 
SlaniliHg  of  Slatti. 

Thnrniay,  Stpltmber  l\tb. 

DrCI&TUEST    <i¥    J|]RI«rilC1>KNCK. 

At  'J. 30,  A.  M. ,  A  Paper  on  The  Laa  of  Oommitvttnt  in  Lunacy,  bv  Br.v 
F.  H.  WisEB,  of  Springfield,  lU.,  followeil  by  >  Debnte  on  Lunacs  Law,  bj- 
Dr.   D.  H.  Tuke,  of  London.  Eng.,  Dr.  Robert  Baser,  nnd  olhcra. 

n,  A.  M.,  A  Paper  ou  The  Confiiet  of  SiaU  Lavi.—the  Evil  and  the 
Btmidtf.  bj  EcQEXE  SaiTH,  Esg,,  of  New. York. 

12,  M.,  A  Pnper  on  The  Tkrctfold  BaiUnftht  Criminal  Zav.  by  H«r.  F. 
H.  WiHKs.  of  SpringBdci.  111. 

12.30,  P.  M.,  A  Paper  on  The  Pardoning  Fovitr,  by  PmoF.  Fb*iici»  Wai- 
LASCD.  cif  Tale  College. 

I.  P.  M..  A  Paperby  Pnoi-.  A.  0.  Wrioiit,  of  Madinon,  Win.,  on  imiiMy 
Lawt  in  the  Nortkieeaiern  Sialtt.. 

(Thu  twu  last  named  Pnperx  were  aubtnitted,  but  not  read.) 

Friday,  Stptembtr  13ft. 
Dbpabtubitv  op  Sociai,  Eoohomi- 
9.30,  A,  M.,  Address  by  the  Clinirmun.  P.  B.  Sakborn,  Esq.,  of  Concord, 
Mnxa. 

10,  A.  M,,  A  Paper  on  The  Exitmion  of  Riform  Mrihods  to  iht  Cirii  Srr- 
eite  of  Slates  and  Ciiies,  hy  EdwaRH  M.  Siiei-ahii,  Es«.,  of  Brooklyn,  X.Y. 

13,  M.,  A  PiipiT  on  Hehrevi  Charitits,  by  Mias  Mart  M.  Comen,  of 
Philadelphin,  followoii  by  a  Debute, 


of  the  Natlotiiil  PrL'oii  A^aocintion.  and  the  Social 
K-as  presided  over  by  H.m.  Tt.  B.  Hates,  Ei-PreHident 
uf  the  rnilcd  Ktatefl,  and  IV'sidenI  of  the  Prixuti  Aexuektioii,  whieb  held  a 
sesnion  of  neveral  days  at  Sarutaga,  before  and  cliiring  tlie  Soeial  Scienee 
niet-ling, 

I'lie  .inierieun  Historical  Society  wan  oritaniiied  at  the  joint  nieeling  of 
Tuesiliiy  Afternoon,  Sept.  !>th,  and  Hfrerwurd  held  several  sessions  by  ilself 
rluring  the  week. 

The  (.Iffieers  of  the  American  Social  Srience  AH«ociation  were  cleelcil  on 
the  !)[]i,  as  they  stand  in  the  list  on  pH((e  !f^0.  tind  Miss  Li'>i8i>en,  anil  Mia* 
yuANOES  Di.vK,  of  Scotland,  M.  F.  Bous^is.  of  PariH,  France,  and  M.  P. 
BiLR.  of    BriiBi-els,  Belgium,  were    elecltii  CorreKiHindinj;  Members  of    the 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  PAPER  OF  PROF.   ADAMS,   AND 

CORRECTIONS   THEREIN. 


Prof.  H.  C.  Adams  has  made  certain  additions  to  his  paper  on 
*'  The  Financial  Standing  of  States,"  since  it  was  printed  in  the 
early  pages  of  this  Journal,  and  some  corrections  and 
substitutions  as  follows : 

Page  29.  Instead  of  the  sentence  beginning  ^'  It  was  as  a  sub- 
ordinate part  of  a  general  policy,"  insert, — 

^*  There  seems  at  this  time  to  have  been  a  reaction  in  favor  of 
an  extension  of  local  administrative  functions.  The  States  were 
thus  forced  to  the  front  and  imposed  with  new  duties,  and  it  was 
their  effort  to  respondito  the  demands  of  this  general  policy  which 
led  them  into  financial  embarrassment." 

Page  41.  Instead  of  the  sentence,  ^^But  with  the  reaction 
of  opinion,  these  local  laws  were  changed,"  insert, — 

*^  When,  however,  the  reaction  against  this  sentiment  arose, 
which  sprang  fVom  the  failure  of  experiments  actually  undertaken, 
local  laws  were  radically  changed." 

Pages  45-6.  Beginning  with  the  sentence  near  the  bottom  of 
page  45,    ^^This  once  accomplished"  let  the  passage  read  thus, — 

^^  This  once  accomplished,  and  popular  government  in  this 
country'  is  placed  in  serious  jeopardy.  Say  what  men  will, — there 
is  an  eternal  difference  between  a  Democratic  Republic  and  a 
Republican  Empire.  Popular  government  means  local  govern- 
ment. Real  power  lies  at  the  centre  of  administrative  control, 
and  nothing  can  take  us  so  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fathers  as  to 
establish  for  domestic  affairs  the  same  concentration  of  man- 
agement in  the  hands  of  Congress  as  now  exists  for  foreign  affairs. 
The  early  statesmen  recognized  the  difference  between  these 
two  lines  of  public  duty,  and  it  is  not  now  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  us  to  obliterate  this  distinction.  Yet  consider  how  embarrass- 
ing is  the  position  of  the  American  people  in  the  presence  of 
such  relations.  A  clear  recognition  of  the  evils  of  too  great 
concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  central  government 
is  practicalh*  a  guarantee  to  the  corporations  that  they  will  not  be 
interfered  with,  except  through  restraining  laws  that  do  not 
restrain ;  for  the  States,  the  natural  recipients  of  such  powers  are 
precluded  from  interference  by  the  fact  that  they  have  lost  their 
financial  standing.  This  condition  of  affairs  is,  at  least,  sugges- 
tive. 
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It  was  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  bring  tlie  railroad  question, 
as  sucli,  iDto  proniiuent  I'iew.  Tlie  conclusions  of  this  study  are 
general  and  not  particular.  Tliey  point  to  the  difficulties  thut  arise 
ID  the  solution  of  n  Ini^e  class  of  public  questions,  and  indeed,  the 
misrurtnnes  that  have  alneady  coine  to  this  country  on  nccouot  of 
the  decadeucc  in  financinl  standing  of  the  States.  It  iann  historic 
rule  of  wide  application,  that  as  countries  become  more  populous, 
and  the  social  and  indistrial  relations  more  complex,  the  functions 
of  government  must  necessarily  extend  to  continually  new  objects. 
This  rule  holds  g'xid  now  and  in  this  country,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  question  of  the  residence  of  nev/  powers  becomes  important. 
Consider,  as  a  simple  illnstration,  the  iucreasing  necessity  of  a  care 
of  the  forests.  The  frequent  recurrence  of  floods,  the  more  rapid 
and  marked  alternation  of  drought  and  wet,  the  progress  of  farm- 
ing toward  the  exhaustion  of  lands,  and  other  signs,  point  clearly 
to  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  c-ountrj'  must  soon  turn  their 
attcntioQ  to  the  culture  of  trees.  But  this  is  a  line  of  enterprise 
that  individuals  will  not  enter  upon,  because  the  returns  iu  divi- 
dend are  loo  remote  from  the  Qrst  investtuent.  It  is  a  legitimate 
sphere  for  the  emplo_vmeut  of  jjuhJic  credit,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing question  is,  shall  the  enterprise  be  undertaken  by  the  central  ■ 
or  local  governments?  To  my  mind  there  is  but  one  answer. 
The  several  States  are  the  proper  centre  for  the  excerise  of  this 
function,  yet  thoj'  are  in  no  position  to  perform  this  duty.  They 
have  lieeu  deprived  of  tlie  facilities  for  undertaking  such  a 
mensure  by  an  uvcr-solicitous  people,  frightened  by  one  unfortu- 
uate  venture." 

Prof,  Adams'  Paper  having  been  read  during  his  absence  from 
the  country,  and  the  proof-sheets  having  failed  to  rcaeS  him  in 
time  for  his  revision,  a  few  corrections  of  the  press  are  here  given. 

Page  27.     For  '*  millions,"  read  "  billions." 

Page  -28.     The  quotation  is  from  the  Ixindon  Times  of  1«4». 

Page  asi.     For  "  their  party,"  road,  '■  such  a  party." 

Page  .Iti-  For  "uationiil  policy,"  read  "national  banking 
policy." 

Page -to.  (Liiii'  2.)  For  -'first  empire,"  read  ■' Hamiltonian 
empire." 

Page  44.  (Line  'M.)  For  "■  commercial,"  read,  "transporta- 
tion. (Line  20.)  For  '■  Tlicy."  read  '-This  system."  (Line  26.) 
After  ■'  tiicse,"  insert,  ■'  latter." 

Page  i.'i.      (Line  2!).)     For  ■'  must,"  read,  "cflu." 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  GENERAL  BECRBTART,  F.  B.  SANBORN. 

(Read  Taesday,  September  9, 1884.) 

'*  When  the  right  virtuous  Edward  Wotton  and  I  were  at  the 
Emperor's  court  together,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  "Apology 
for  Poesy,"  300  years  ago,  *'  we  gave  ourselves  to  learn  horseman- 
ship of  Giovanni  Pietro  Pugliano ;  and  he,  according  to  the  fer- 
tileness  of  the  Italian  wit,  sought  to  enrich  our  minds  with  the 
contemplation  therein  which  he  thought  most  precious.  He  said 
soldiers  were  the  noblest  estate  of  mankind,  and  horsemen  the 
noblest  of  soldiers ;  they  were  the  masters  of  war,  and  ornaments 
of  peace  ;  speedy  goers  and  strong  abiders ;  no  earthly  thing  bred 
such  wonder  to  a  prince  as  to  be  a  good  horseman  ;  skill  of  govern- 
ment was  but  a  pedantry  in  comparison.  Then  would  he  add 
certain  praises  by  telling  what  a  peerless  beast  the  horse  was ;  •  the 
only  serviceable  courtier  without  flattery  ;  the  beast  of  most  beauty, 
faithfulness,  courage  and  such  more,  that,  if  I  had  not  been  a 
piece  of  a  logician  before  I  came  to  him,  I  think  he  would  have 
persuaded  me  to  have  wished  myself  a  horse.  But  this  much,  at 
least,  he  drove  into  me,  that  self-love  is  better  than  any  gilding  to 
make  that  seem  gorgeous  wherein  ourselves  be  parties." 

Is  it  self-love  in  us  that  bids  us  believe  there  is  nothing  in  the 
range  of  human  knowledge  better  than  that  which  we  call  Social 
Science,  even  though  to  most  men  it  seems  but  an  airy  Pegasus 
carrying  them  nowhere,  or  else  a  poor  pack-horse,  stooping  like 
Issaehar,  between  his  two  burdens  of  statistics  and  inferences.  Let 
us,  in  our  customary  manner,  examine  this  matter  a  little,  and 
again  set  forth  the  nature  and  dignity'  of  that  commonwealth  of 
confederated  studies  which  must  be  known,  for  lack  of  a  better 
name  as  Social  Science. 

It  was  Cicero  who  pointed  out,  in  a  well-known  passage,  that  all 
the  arts  pertaining  to  culture  are  linked  in  one  chain,  and  hold  a 
sort  of  relationship  to  one  another ;  each  suggesting,  if  not  accom- 
panying a  kindred  train  of  ^^  its  sisters,  its  cousins  and  its  aunts." 
Particularly  is  this  saying  true  of  the  social  sciences,  which  appear 
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H  family  gathering  or  Tlmnkegiving  dinner,  spread  oat  under 
die  banyan  briinclieB  of  the  tree  of  knowledge;  — 

Full  o[  proi>ortlon»,  ime  limb  to  the  oUier, 

And  all  In  the  norlil  liMides; 
For  bead  with  foot  bath  [irtTsle  amltf. 

And  both  with  tsouna  itDd  IlUes. 

Out  oommoDwoalth  of  social  science  is  then  like  tliat  island  where 
I  found  myself,  a  month  ago,  iu  which  everybody  is  of  kin  to 
everybody  else,  and  the  most  hostile,  as  well  as  the  most  fVieudly 
relations  exist  within  the  same  rm"""!  circle  of  names.  Political 
economy  may  bile  its  thumb  at  1  hropy  ;  the  Malthusian  may 

apply  his  preventive  check  to  the  followers  of  Franklin  ;  the  science 
of  wealth  and  the  science  of  health  may  grapple  in  deadly  combat ; 
but  it  is  a  warfare  worse  than  civil,  for  Ibe  antagonists  are  brothers 
and    sisters,  like  the  Theban  princes  of  the  old  Greek  tragedy- 

T.ive  and  let  live,"  should  be  their  maxim;  they  shonld  hang 
;ber,  as  the  witty  rebel  said,  "  lest  they  should  all  hang 
«;p».-ately." 

Xerxea  rewarded  the  man  who  invented  for  him  a  new  pleasure ; 
and  we  may  well  offer  a  prize  for  a  new  definition  of  our  science. 
I  almost  thought  I  had  found  one  iu  the  newest  Encyclopedia,  Mr. 
Lalor's,  just  completed  at  Chicago,  in  which  tiie  French  economist, 
Maurice  Block,  discourses  briefly  and  generally  of  "  Social 
Science."  He  says:  "There  is  a  science  which  concerns  itself 
with  the  means  of  satisfying  our  naliirnl  wants  ;  there  is  another 
which  has  to  do  with  our  moral  wnnla.  One  is  political  economy, 
the  other,  moral  science  ;  it  is  Ihen-fve,  the  union  of  the  two  which 
constitutes  Social  Science.  For  tlie  giK>d  of  humanity,  the  two 
branches  of  Social  Science  shonl.l  exereise  a  perfectly  equal  influ- 
ence, and  thus  establish  thateqnil.liriiim  which  is  the  sign  of  health." 
This  is  good  advice,  and  may  well  be  followed  even  by  those  who 
do  not  quite  see  the  force  of  M.  Block's  "  therefore."  But  these 
two  sciences,  in  order  to  fullil  tliis  author's  conditions  liypotheti- 
caljy,  must  contain  each  many  other  subordinate  sciences,  as  in 
fact  they  do, — and  it  is  the  application  of  these  branches  of 
knowledge  to  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  that  constitutes  what 
we  must  regard  as  the  true  and  practical  fioeinl  Science. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  has  this  practical  application,  this  crucial 
experiment,  been  made  under  conditions  so  favorable  to  observe 
the  result,  as  in  our  own  country  within  the  past  200  years.     It  is 
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now  more  than  a  century  since  the  kindly  genius  of  St.  Pierre, 
that  French  philanthropist  who  created  '*  Paul  and  Virginia," 
undertook  to  imagine  a  commonwealth  in  which  political  order 
should  conform  to  natural  law ;  and  he  placed  this  fancied  Utopia 
in  South  America,  near  the  banks  of  the  Amazon. 

*'I  spread  myself  in  imagination,"  he  says,  **over  the  vast 
forests  ;  I  built  forts  ;<  I  broke  up  the  ground  ;  I  covered  it  with 
abundant  crops  and  with  treei«  and  vines  laden  with  all  kinds  of 
fruit  foreign  to  Europe.  I  offered  an  asylum  to  men  of  all  the 
nations  in  which  I  had  known  unhappy  persons.  There  were 
Hollanders  and  Swiss  who  had  no  land  in  their  own  country,  anjl 
Russians  who  had  no  money  to  cultivate  their  vast  wilderness  with ; 
Englishmen  fatigued  with  the  convulsions  of  popular  governments, 
and  Italians  tired  of  the  lethargy  of  aristocracies ;  Prussians  dis- 
satisfied with  military  despotism,  Poles  with  their  republican 
anarchy;  Spaniards  worn  out  with  the  intolerance  of  Spanish 
opinions,  and  Frenchmen  with  the  inconstancy  of  their  own ; 
Knights  of  Malta  and  Algerians ;  peasants  from  Bohemia,  Poland, 
Russia,  Burgundy,  Brittany,  fleeing  from  the  tyranny  of  their  own 
countrymen ;  fugitive  negro  slaves  from  our  barbarous  colonies ; 
powerful  persons  of  all  nations  with  their  dependents ;  courtiers, 
lawyers,  literary  men,  soldiers,  merchants,  bankers,  air  tormented 
with  the  maladies  of  European  thought ;  Africans  and  Asiatics, 
all  seeking  to  oppress  one  another,  and  acting  upon  each  other  by 
force,  fraud,  impiety  or  superstition.  These  persons,  abjuring  the 
natural  prejudices  which  had  made  them  all  their  lives  the  enemies 
of  other  men,  and  especially  that  passion  which  is  the  origin  of  all 
the  hatreds  of  the  human  race,  and  which  Europe  makes  its  chil- 
dren imbibe  with  their  mothers'  milk — that  desire  to  be  foremost, — 
abjuring  these,  they  adopted,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Author  of 
nature,  principles  of  universal  toleration.  By  this  act  of  common 
justice,  they  found  exercise  without  obstacle,  each  for  his  own 
special  characteristics.  The  Dutch,  in  that  new  country,  carried 
agriculture  and  commerce  into  the  midst  of  swamps,  the  Swiss  to 
the  summit  of  mountains,  and  the  Russians,  skilful  with  the  ax, 
to  the  middle  of  the  dense  forests.  The  English  devoted  them- 
selves to  navigation  and  the  useful  arts  which  strengthen  society ; 
the  Italians  to  those  liberal  arts  which  embellish  it ;  the  Prus- 
sians to  military  manoeuvers ;  the  Poles  to  horsemanship ;  the 
solitary  Spaniard  employed  the  talents  which  require  constancy ; 
the  Frenchmen  those  gifts  which  render  life  agreeable,  and  that 
sociable  instinct  which  makes  him  the  connecting  link  between 
other  nations.  All  these  men,  so  different  in  opinion  and  habit, 
showed  each  other,  by  toleration,  the  best  side  of  their  characters, 
and  tempered  the  defects  of  one  l>y  the  excess  of  another.  Hence, 
must  result  in  due  time,  by  education,  laws  and  customs,  a  union 
of  arts,  talenta,  virtues  and  religious  principles,  in  a  single  people 
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wlione  destiny  is  to  miiintftin  complete  liarmony  at  home,  withstand 
all  foreign  conquest,  and  amalgaiuflte  nith  all  the  rest  of  mankiud." 

Such  was  the  dream  of  St.  Pierve  in  1773,  and  siicb  he  comma- 
uiculed  it  to  Rousseau,  with  whom  he  naa  then  intimate,  ranthliog 
with  him  iu  the  suburbs  of  Paris  and  conversing  ou  hum,-*n  perfec- 
tion and  the  eorritptions  of  the  eighteenth  eeuturj.  In  one  of  these 
conversations  St.  Pierre  asked  his  Mentor  why  he  (Rousseau)  bad 
not  tried  to  fonu  a  blissful  republic  somewhere.  "  Why  not,"  be 
suggested,  '^  In  some  uninhabited  isle  of  the  South  sea,  with  some 
Europeans,  (myself,  for  instance,)  nho  have  neither  country  nor 
fortune,  establish  a  colony  like  that  of  Willium  Penn  in  North 
America,  in  the  midst  of  savages?"  To  which  Rotisseau  answered: 
"  Our  age  is  so  different !  In  Peon's  time  people  believed  some- 
thing ;  now-a-days  uobody  believes  anything."  And  so  both  ot  j 
these  philanthropists  gave  up  their  vision  of  a  great  nation  is 
America,  and  agreed  that  St.  llerre  should  write  a  romance  shoot 
the  shepherds  of  Arcadia.  "  I  had  imagined,"  he  said.  *'  in  cot 
time,  and  in  a  part  of  the  world  not  unknown,  the  esistence  of  a 
people  of  importance,  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  unsuccessfol 
refuse  of  European  countries,  and  yet  arriving  speedily  at  (Iw 
height  of  good  fortune  ;  but  this  rare  phenomenon,  worthy,  U 
least,  of  the  curiosity  of  Europe,  ceased  to  interest  meii  as  soon  U 
they  found  it  did  not  exist."  The  literary  flotion  must  change  its 
form,  therefore,  and  flit  back  to  the  good  old  cinsaioal  mirage  of 
pastoral  life. 

But  do  we  not  behold  the  fable  of  .St.  Pierre  turned  into  the  fact 
of  American  life  —  sixty  millions  of  people  in  the  United  Slate 
and  Canada,  fulfilling,  nith  slight  qiialilieations,  the  ideal  eon- 
ditious  that  the  eighteenth  century  laid  down  for  a  blissful  I'epiitilic' 
Here  is  universal  toleration  ;  here  the  amalgam  of  races  ;  here  the 
domestic  peace  and  the  contempt  of  fori'ign  conquest.  And  here, 
which  is  more  to  our  purpose,  is  the  grand  international  esliihitiun 
of  tile  social  sciences  iu  full  operation,  unfettered  by  traditions 
and  preccdciits,  and  escaping  easily  from  the  dominion  of  vesieil 
interests  and  petrifying  institutions.  Great  is  the  opjKirliiDiiy 
then,  if  we  can  only  get  this  vast  problem  accurately  studied  and 
intelligilily  reported.     What  are  our  means  for  that? 

Tills  Association,  :ind  tliosc  two  younger  ones  which  meet  witb 
us  this  year,  could  ilo  little  in  reporting  the  investigations  of  Sooiil 
Sciencf,  however  extended  might  bo  tlielr  researches,  if  it  were  wA 
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for  the  newspaper  press — an  agency  of  which  the  French  encyclo- 
paedists took  little  account,  because,  in  fact,  it  did  not  exist  as  we 
know  it  now,  in  the  days  of  Rousseau.  There  were  journals  for 
which  Franklin  and  Johnson  wrote,  and  others  from  the  income  of 
which  men  of  letters,  like  Marmontel  and  St.  Pierre,  received  pen- 
sions ;  but  the  period  of  the  London  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  was  not  then  so  much  as  imagined.  The  best  image  and 
model  of  the  '*  Republic  of  Letters"  is  now  this  newspaper  press 
which,  in  its  way,  unites  the  Dutch,  the  Swiss,  the  Bohemian,  the 
solitar}'  Spaniard,  the  sociable  Gaul,  the  practical  Englisliman,  the 
artistic  Italian ^  the  Pole  on  horseback,  the  Prussian  martinet,  and 
the  Russian  with  his  hatchet,  in  as  firm  an  amalgam  as  St.  Pierre's 
Amazonian  commonwealth  could  have  done.  Besides  these,  we 
have  added  to  the  ranks  of  journalism  the  irrepressible  Irishman, 
the  canny  Scot,  the  serious  Scandinavian,  and  the  universal  Yan- 
kee, to  say  nothing  of  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  Hindoos,  Japanese, 
and  Californians.  Ex  uno  disce  omnia — from  this  one  daily  cyclo- 
ptedia  we  now  learn  everything;  it  is  "not  one,  but  every  man's 
epitome,"  and  aspires  to  the  omnipotence  and  omniscience  that  an 
earlier  age  ascribed  to  divinity  alone. 

That  incomparable  Countess  of  Pembroke,  "  fair  and  learned 
and  good,"  ''  Sidney's  sister,  Pembroke's  mother,"  did  not  mean 
to  describe  the  modern  newspaper  when  she  wrote,  three  centuries 
ago,  this  abridgment  of  its  powers  and  intelligence : 

Thou  walkest  with  me  when  I  walk ; 
When  to  my  bed  for  rest  I  go 

I  find  thee  there, 

And  everywhere ; 
Not  youngest  thought  In  me  doth  grow. 
No,  not  one  word  I  cast  to  talk, 
But,  yet  unuttered,  thou  dost  know. 

If  forth  I  march,  thou  goest  before; 
If  back  I  turn,  thou  comcst  behind ; 

So,  forth  nor  back 

Thy  guard  I  lack. 
Nay,  on  me,  too,  thy  hand  I  find ; 
Well  I  thy  wisdom  may  adore. 
But  never  reach  with  earthly  mind. 

■ 

Remarkable  as  this  anticipation  of  the  ubiquitous  and  all-knowing 
interviewer  must  seem,  it  is  surpassed  in  aptness  by  that  verse  in 
which  Lady  Mary  Herbert  announced  a  New  York  journalist  of 


day,  and  his  newspaper  tbat  "sbines  for  all,"  but  positively 
Es  for  Gen.  Butler: — 


To  tbia  Sibjl,  with  its  iiifinil.y  of  inscribed  leaves,  nbicb  the  same 
wind  inspires  and  disperses,  must  we  commit  the  daily  oia*;le8  of 
social  scieuce,  obtain  these  as  we  may.  But  there  are,  also,  vol- 
umes of  deeper  research,  demandiug  long  and  patient  study,  the 
comparison  of  many  records,  and  such  observations  as  physical 
science  makes  on  revolving  stars,  moving  earthly  bodies  and  the 
viewless  currents  of  the  two  oceans,  of  water  and  air.  by  wliicb  we 
are  surrounded.  In  human  affairs  "everything  flows,"  as  Hera- 
clitus  whispered  beside  the  cradle  of  natural  science;  and  our 
instruments  must  measure  mulion  fVom  a  moving  deck  on  a  reslleaa 
stream.  We  shoot  not  only  folly  but  wisdom  "as  it  flies,"  and 
what  was  the  statistic  of  one  age  becomes  an  old  almanac  of  the 
nest.  Admitltng  this  for  true,  we  may  still  Uke  pride  in  that 
monument  of  research  and  observation,  which  some  of  our  mem- 
bers— President  Walker,  Col.  Wright,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr.  Wines, 
Mr.  Atkinson,  and  others — have  produced  in  the  volumes,  present 
and  future,  of  !ho  United  Klatos  census  of  1880.  The  undertak- 
ing was  only  less  vast  than  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and  the 
resources  of  .Social  Science,  and  small  blame  that  its  results  fell 
short  of  the  daring  purpose  whicli  endeavored  what  was  practi- 
cally impossible ;  yet  the  work  actually  doue  surpasses  all  that  has 
been  attemptcil  before.  In  such  volumes,  and  in  the  kindred 
researches  of  state  olHcials,  professional  economists,  writers  for 
reviews  and  cyclopiedias,  and  the  too-often  unrecognized  editors 
of  daily  and  weekly  journals,  must  be  found  the  records  of  Social 
Science  in  America,  rather  than  in  the  discussions  or  publications 
of  our  little  society.  We  serve  more  as  a  working-point  or  shaft 
for  the  accumulation  and  transfer  of  motive  |>ower  than  as  origi- 
nators of  what,  in  so  wide  a  field,  ten  times  our  small  number 
could  not  initiate.  Yet  in  time  the  labors  of  a  few  ceaseless  inves- 
tigators build  up  the  f.ibric  of  a  science;  and  posterity  may  find 
among  our  members  some  to  whom  the  origin  of  a  theory  or  a 
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demonstration  must  be  assigned.  We  have  now  and  then  asserted 
our  modest  claim  to  have  initiated  that  civil-service  reform,  which 
has  since  become  the  shibboleth  and  secret  dread  of  politicians, 
and  many  of  our  members  are  still  engaged  ip  carrying  forward 
that  now  triumphant  policy  into  every  province  where  it  can  take 
effect.  It  was  by  our  Association  that  the  Conference  of  Charities, 
now  so  vigorous,  was  planted  and  promoted.  The  National  Prison 
Association,  which  we  hope  will  become  equally  efficient,  was  at 
first  promoted  and  then  recalled  to  life  by  us ;  it  being  one  of  the 
functions  of  this  Association  to  serve  as  a  criche^  or  day-nursery, 
in  whose  care  the  intellectual  parents  of  promising  movements  may 
leave  their  infants  until  they  are  able  to  go  alone. 

We  are  now  in  the  twentieth  year  of  our  existence,  reckoning 
from  the  little  conference  in  Boston,  out  of  which  came  the  circular 
of  August,  1865,  that  brought  our  first  meeting  together ;  and  this 
is  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  we  have  held.  In  that  time  we 
have  seen  many  changes,  not  only  of  material  condition  and  polit- 
ical development  in  the  country  we  represent,  but  also  in  the  intel- 
lectual opinion  and  moral  status  of  America  and  the  world  at  large. 
Short  as  our  period  has  been,  it  includes  the  ^^  reconstruction  "  of 
nearly  half  the  United  States  on  a  new  theory  of  labor  and  politi- 
cal rights ;  the  utter  downfall,  beyond  apparent  recovery,  of  the 
flourishing  Napoleonic  empire,  and  the  uprearing  of  another  great 
empire,  the  German,  amidst  the  sovereignties  of  Europe ;  the  set- 
tlement upon  a  just  and,  let  us  hope,  a  permanent  basis,  of  the 
long-vexed  question  of  Italian  unity ;  and  one  or  two  steps  taken 
toward  the  removal  of  that  common  plague  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
the  ^'  unspeakable  Turk"  from  his  camp  on  the  Bosphorus.  De- 
mocracy has  made  long  strides  in  the  short  interval,  and  we  see  it 
today,  not  onl}'  dominant  in  France,  but  threatening  the  House  of 
Lords  in  England,  and  aiming  wild  blows  at  the  absolute  despotism 
of  Russia.  It  is  odd  to  find  the  English  poets  and  Punch  attack- 
ing the  House  of  Lords,  and  figuring  the  British  Lion  with  the  face 
of  John  Bright ;  but  we  do  not  yet  expect  to  see  that  most  English 
of  institutions  go  down,  when  a  little  compromise  will  save  it- 
Yet  it  must  continue  to  exist,  if  at  all,  under  great  concessions  to 
the  democratic  spirit,  which  has  advanced  not  only  in  the  political 
field,  but  in  the  domain  of  economic  science.  Within  the  life-time 
of  our  Association  the  aristocratic  *'  wage-ftind  "  theory,  that  fic- 
tion of  English  economists,  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  an  American 
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01      .  has  laid  down  the  counter-proposition  in  accord  with  the 

ooc     '"  apirit,  Hiat  the  "  reeidnal  claimnnt  to  (he  product  or 

or  is       t,  as  under   the  old  economic  doctrine,  the  capitalist. 

.ployer,  but  the  laborer." 

,      This  proposition  has  been  developed  in  a  prnetical  way.  by  onr 

looiate,  Edward  Atkinson,  in   a  valuable  paper  read  before  the 

all  Association  at  Montreal,  in  which  he  seems  to  show  that  in 

a  given  product  (of  the  Mnssaehusetts  cotton-niills  for  fifty  years 

ho  ijroflta  of  capital  necessarily  diminish,  and  the  wages  of 

ise.     This  is  an  interesting  statement,  which  is  held  by 

Atliinson,  and  other  American  economists,  to  point  toward  a 

pnprfll   law.     Should   their   opinion   be   sustained,   the  common 

I  that  under  our  industrial  civilization,  "  the  rich  are  growing 

'  . ,  and  the  poor  poorer,"  woold  not  appear  to  be  necessarily 

"» ■  and  one  great  argument  of  demngngiies,  one  chief  fear  of 

thropista  would  be  removed.     Col.  Wright,  our  Massachn- 

:iAs  statistician!  "ho  has  undcrtalcen  the  perilous  task  of  projwsing 

a  fair  settlement  of  the  basis  of  discussion  in  reganl  to  InrilT  rates, 

has  for  years  been  working  towards  the  statistical  results  by  which 

Mr.  Atkinson's  theory  must  be  proved  universally  true  if  that  can 

he  done  at  all ;  and  we  all  wish  him  succ-ess  in  his  labor  of  infinite 

doUll. 

The  chief  topics  for  discussion 'in  our  Health  Department  again 
remind  usofthe  progress  made  since  the  Association  was  orginized 
College  athletics  for  young  men  scarcely  existed  in  l8Co  in  inv 
systematic  form,  while  for  joung  women  they  did  not  i\ist  it  all 
for  the  good  and  sufficient  reason  that  there  were  no  colleges  for 
women.  But  now,  as  Mrs.  Talbot  and  Wiss  Lunisden  have  shown 
us  today,  the  higher  education  of  women,  for  which  this  Associa- 
tion has  constantly  striven,  has  proceeded  ao  far  that  inductions  of 
some  value  can  be  made  concerning  the  physical  ctfect  of  such 
education.  The  kindergarten,  too,  for  the  better  instruction  of 
young  children,  has  come  into  the  American  system  of  education 
since  18C5  ;  and  largely  by  the  clToi-ts  of  a  few  of  our  members, 
Miss  Elizabeth  I'cabody  and  I'rof.  Harris,  in  particular. 

Among  tlic  (piestious  that' will  come  before  the  Jurisprudence 
Department  on  Thuisday,  there  is  scarcely  one  in  which  great 
practical  changes  have  not  occurred  since  we  first  met,  at  the  close 
of  the  civil  war.  The  frecdmen,  as  a  class,  were  created  by  that 
war;  and  their  condition,  whether  before  or  behind  the  law,  has 
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been  one  of  the  chief  political  issues  in  the  United  States  ever 
since.  Our  Association  has  never  shrunk  from  the  discussion  of 
this  topic,  not  as  a  political  issue,  but  one  which  involved  every 
department  of  our  organization,  the  national  education,  health, 
finance,  jurisprudence,  and  social  economy.  We  are  fortunate  in 
its  treatment  by  one  who  has  shown  as  much  skill  in  the  reasonable 
presentation  of  facts,  as  in  the  delightful  rambles  and  resources  of 
fiction. 

The  laws  concerning  insanity  and  the  punishment  of  crime, 
which  are  to  be  debated  on  Thursda}',  have  been  greatly  sj'stem- 
atized  and  made  more  uniform  throughout  the  country,  since  1865  ; 
yet  much  remains  for  this  Association,  and  the  specialists  in  each 
field,  to  do,  as  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  discussions  of  the  Juris- 
prudence Department. 

On  our  closing  day,  the  immediate  application  of  civil-service 
rules  to  the  various  official  grades  in  the  States  and  cities  will  be 
the  chief  subject  for  debate ;  and  none  could  be  of  more  vital  im- 
portance to  good  government  and  the  whole  disposition  of  our 
social  economy.  It  is  in  these  minor  matters,  rather  than  in  the 
more  extended  concerns  of  the  national  government,  that  civil 
service  comes  home  to  the  business  and  the  bosoms  of  men,  as  a 
daily  affair  of  their  security  and  comfort.  This  subject  connects 
itself  with  that  of  public  charity,  concerning  which  several  ques- 
tions will  be  raised  by  Miss  Cohen's  statement  of  Hebrew  chari- 
ties,— the  alms-giving  and  alms-avoiding  usages  of  that  ancient 
race,  from  whom  the  modern  world  has  derived  its  religion  and  no 
small  part  of  its  culture  and  discipline  in  life.  We  thus  return  at 
the  close  of  our  session,  to  that  which  was  the  beginning  of  Social 
Science, — the  revelation  of  God  to  man  through  institutions  and 
precepts,  now  hallowed  b^'  age  and  venerable  even  in  misapprehen- 
sion and  error. 

For  we  cannot  too  often  consider  and  repeat  that  the  origin  of 
every  science,  and  preeminently  of  tlie  social  sciences,  is  divine  ; 
that  these  fruits  of  man's  wisdom,  whether  ripe  or  unripe,  fall  to 
us  from  a  celestial  tree,  and  do  not  spring  up  by  chance,  or  in  the 
course  of  rude  nature  from  the  earth  on  which  we  tread.  '*  I 
cannot  tell,"  said  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  in  his  translation  of  the  French 
Calvinist  Duplessis*  argument  against  atheism,  ''  whether  I  may 
wonder  more  at  the  good  insight  of  the  philosophers  in  the  knowl- 
edge of  many  natural  things,  or  at  their  blindness  in  the  knowledge 
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of  tbe  Author  of  tlieoi.  The  things  which  we  arc  to  do  ia  times  to 
come,  be  already  preseot  iu  His  sight.  He  knows  mea's  natures 
ia  the  seed,  wbereaa  we  ecarce  know  them  ia  (lie  flower."  It  ia  by 
the  fruit,  indeed,  that  we  judge  the  prindplea  of  human  conduct, 
and  the  character  of  men  in  action, — whose  activity  in  its  iuGuitii 
variety,  is  the  subject-matter  of  Social  Science.  To  "  know  men's 
natures  in  the  flower,"  by  a  scieutilic  prediction,  ia  what  we  aspire 
to  ;  and  there  arc  men  of  genius  who  can  guess  at  that  iu  the  seed, 
as  Shakespeare  and  other  great  poets  have  dune.  Such  an  intui- 
tion of  Social  Science  is  denied  to  us,  as  to  most  men ;  we  must 
proceed  by  the  slow  methods  of  observation  and  inference,  guided 
always  by  n  faith  that  leaches  us  the  wisdom,  the  permanence  and 
the  goodness  of  that  Power  by  wliom  the  natural  and  the  su|>er- 
natnral  order  of  the  universe  is  established  and  forever  continued. 

•■  Cluilied  wJlh  Btata  Bud  Rlrt  Kiih  might, 

Moaarch'llke  Jehavnh  relenii,  — 

He  who  tiarth'B  loDDdailuni  plRbl, 

ngbt  at  Hint  Mid  yelsUBlBloi; 
He  wtitiae  stable  llirone  dlxUtiia 
UutloD'a  aliiK'k  and  age'a  DlRblr- 

Oue,  Ibe  same,  lii  chaDeeleag  pllglit. 


StTODgtT  art  tbau,  Lor<l  of 

Firm  and  true  tby  promlne  11 

Now  and  !il]I,  a«  berelofon 
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I.    THE   SCIENTIFIC  BASIS  OF  TARIFF  LEGISLATION. 

Bt  Cabboll  D.  Wrioht,  A.  M.,  Chief  of  the  Massachusetts  Bureau  of  Statistics 

of  Labor. 

(Read  September  10,  1884.) 

In  a  commercial  sense  there  are  two  gredt  parties  in  this  country, 
the  Free  Traders,  and  the  Protectionists.  The  two  great  political 
parlies  have  not,  in  recent  years,  drawn  their  lines  distinctively  on 
the  issue  of  free  trade  and  protection,  because  the  two  great  com- 
mercial parties  furnish  a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  the  two 
great  political  parties,  and  so  interchangeable  and  so  thoroughly 
interwoven  are  the  commercial  elements  with  the  political  elements, 
that  such  a  division  is  not  likely  to  occur  until  one  or  the  other 
system  of  commerce,  or  of  trade,  can  be  demonstrated  beyond  a 
doubt  as  the  best  system  or  policy  for  this  country  to  adopt.  This 
condition  exists  because  the  discussion  of  the  tariff  is  still  carried 
on  within  the  realms  of  theory,  neither  party  being  able  to  demon- 
Btrate  the  correctness  of  its  theory'  when  reduced  to  practice. 
Of  course  all  true  theories  must  be  true  in  practice  in  the  long  run, 
but  the  difficulty  is  that  some  conditions  essential  to  the  perfect 
working  out  of  the  theory  do  not  exist  when  the  principles  of  the 
theory  come  to  be  applied.  This  is  very  clearly  illustrated  in  one 
of  the  great  fundamental  features  of  the  tariff  discussion. 

There  are  in  this  country'  90,000  operatives  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  woollens ;  it  is  true,  theoretically,  that  if  woollen 
goods  can  be  manufactured  cheaper  by  English,  French,  German, 
or  other  operatives  than  by  the  American,  the  American  consumer 
is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  such  cheaper  manufacture,  and  that 
the  00,000  woollen  operatives  should  therefore  vacate  their  trade, 
and  seek  some  other  occupation,  and  let  the  manufacture  of 
woollens  take  place  where  it  can  be  done  on  the  cheapest  basis. 
This,  theoretically,  is  the  true  doctrine  w^ithout  doubt,  but,  in  order 
to  have  it  work  practically,  we  must,  in  the  first  place,  secure  the 
perfect  mobility  of  labor,  and  until  such  mobility  can  be  secured, 
the  theory,  however  fine,  or  however  true,  can  not  find  a  practical 
application,  because,  as  the  conditions  of  industry  now  exist,  such 
a  number  of  operatives  could  not  successfully  seek  other  employ- 
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meut.  This  immobility  of  labor  does  notftntagoniKC  the  theory  at 
all,  even  in  practipe,  for  theoretically,  the  90,000  woollen  opera- 
tives would,  ill  the  long  nin,  either  find  Bomething  else  to  do,  or 
live  a  miserable  existence  until  tliey  needed  nothing  more  to  do. 
So,  tbo  theories  of  the  free  trader  and  of  the  protectionist,  as 
illustrat^^d  by  this  one  instance,  cannot  t>e  so  clearly  demonstrated 
to  the  common  mind  as  to  make  the  tariff  question  as  yet,  a  clearly 
deflneil  political  issue. 

The  diseussion  is  still  further  involved,  and  to  a  great  extent,  by 
the  want  of  illustration,  that  is,  of  snfHcicnt  data,  whereby  either 
theory  can  be  clearlj'  demonstrated  ;  the  atlvocates  of  the  two 
great  systems  depend  so  largely  upon  assertion  and  asmimptioQ, 
and  so  little  upon  actual  faet.s.  that  the  common  verdict,  reached 
by  the  majority  of  the  people,  is  that  the  tariff  is  a  muddle,  and 
even  enlightened  men,  who  have  not  made  a  special  study  of  the 
question,  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  do  not  understand  what 
it  means. 

The  advocates  of  each  great  commercial  sj'stem  bring  to  their 
advocacy  great  learning  and  great  intelligence,  and  we  are  bound 
_to  say,  when  we  look  at  tlie  character  of  the  advocates,  thorough 
integrity,  and  we  must  also  assume  that  each  party,  as  represented 
by  its  members,  is  seeking  only  the  good  of  the  whole  country, 
and  yet  sometimes,  the  asperity  of  the  discussion,  and  it  is  too 
often  so,  would  indicate  that  each  thinks  the  other  party  is  seeking 
only  the  destruction  of  the  industries  of  the  nation.  Honest  men 
honestly  believe  in  the  con-ectness  of  tlie  positions  they  assume 
with  reference  to  this  great  question,  for  this  question  is  either  a 
vital  one,  or  it  is  not ;  the  tariff  either  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
[irosperity  of  the  masses  of  a  country,  or  it  has  not ;  tlie  welfare 
and  tile  happiness  of  tlie  wage  receivers  are  enhanced  by  the 
existing  policy,  or  they  are  not ;  tlie  industries  of  a  country  arc 
either  liuilt  op,  or  reslrictod  in  their  building  up,  by  the  influence 
of  tariff  legislation  ;  tlie  people  are  robbed,  or  they  are  not  robbed, 
thixiugh  import  duties  ;  they  are  swiniilcd  as  consumers,  or  they 
are  not.  through  the  influence  of  tliese  duties ;  and  taking  these 
questions  as  fuudameiital  in  the  tariff  discussion  the  tarilT  iiucstiou 
does  become  a  vital  one,  and  if  it  is  a  vital  question  now,  it  has 
been  a  vital  question  in  the  past,  and  must  be  so  until  it  is  settled  ; 
and  yet  with  tlicse  vital  elements  there  arc  two  sides,  each  of  which 
is  hotly  fought.     And  this  hot  contest,  it  would  seem  to  an  ordi- 
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nary  observer,  should  have  been  productive  of  sufficient  intelligent 
data,  on  which  legislation  could  be  correctly  based,  long  ere  this. 

A  very  brief  and  casual  study  of  tariff  legislation  in  the  United 
States,  proves  to  any  one  that  it  has  not  been  carried  through  on 
any  clearly  defined  basis,  or  on  a  sufficiently  clearly  defined  basis 
to  admit  of  saying  that  the  tariffs  of  the  past  have  been  constructed 
on  scientific  groundwork. 

It  is  not  m}'  purpose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  merits  or  the 
demerits  of  either  of  the  great  commercial  systems.  With  the 
exception  of  England,  the  protective  principle  is  adopted  in  nearly 
all  great  pix)ducing  countries,  I  mean  those  countries  which  are 
engaged  in  manufactures.  In  the  United  States,  the  free  trade 
party  finds  its  warmest  adherents  among  the  economists,  students, 
and  those  generally  who  seek  the  practical  application  of  theoreti- 
cal systems,  and  among  the  great  importers.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  protectionist  party  finds  its  most  active  adherents  among  the 
producers  themselves,  including  the  manufacturers  and  the  j)eople 
they  emplo}*,  and  the  producei*s  of  raw  materials.  Here  then  we 
have  two  well  defined  parties,  the  theorists  on  one  side,  and  the 
business  men,  or  those  who  must  apply  principles  practicall}',  on 
the  other  side.  The  merits  and  the  demerits  of  the  two  great 
systems  are  so  often  and  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  the  respective 
advocates,  that  no  necessity  exists  for  their  discussion  at  the 
present  time.  So  far  as  the  motive  of  this  paper  is  concerned 
tlien,  the  rights  and  the  wrongs  of  the  question  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  taking  the  system  which  exists  as  one  likely  to  exist 
for  some  years  at  least,  the  first  duty  we  have  in  the  premises  it 
seems  to  me,  is,  to  make  our  legislation  depend  upon  clearly 
defined  bases,  and  not  upon  haphazard  statements,  and  not  upon 
the  representations  of  self  interest  alone. 

I  presume  it  is  perfectly  true  that  when  the  tariff  acts  of  the 
past  have  been  constructed,  manufacturers  made  such  repre- 
sentations to  the  proper  congressional  committee  as  in  their 
judgment  would  indicate  for  the  industries  involved  the  true  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  rates.  But  they  could  have  only  the 
crudest  facts  on  which  to  base  such  a  judgment ;  the  best  part  of 
it  was  their  knowledge  of  the  markets  of  the  world,  and  of  the 
cost  of  manufacture,  as  obtained  from  very  crude  data,  and  the 
cost  of  importation,  that  is,  of  freight,  but  they  had  no  well 
established  data  on   w^ich   to  make   their  recommendations  to 
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Congresa,  nud  ao  our  tariff  acts  represent  a  wide  range  of  judg- 
ment, resulting  in  a  wide  range  of  rates  of  duty,  any  attempt  to 
readjust  which,  has  only  resulted  in  more  and  greater  discrepan- 
cies ill  the  range. 

My  purpose  then,  is  to  show, 

1st.     What  I  mean  by  a  scientidc  basis  for  tariff  legisl.ition. 

2nd.     The  necessity  for  such  a  Imsia. 

3rd.     How  can  such  a  basis  be  socitreil? 

And  4th.  What  would  be  the  results  of  legislation  based  upon 
such  a  basis? 

The  Firia  point,  what  is  a  scientific  basis,  is  very  briefly 
answered. 

The  basis  which  sliall  enable  legislation  to  be  clearly  delineil, 
and  just  in  its  operation  in  every  particular,  if  any  legislation  is 
to  be  had  at  all,  may  properly  be  called  a  scientific  basis. 

When  facts  can  he  classilied  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  their 
truth,  which  truth  can  be  uniformly  applied,  you  liave  reduced 
tiie  matter  to  a  Rcieuce.  which  is,  to  quote  Worcester,  "the 
knowleilge  of  many  methodically  digested  and  arranged  so  as 
to  become  attainable  by  one."  It  is  knowledge  certain  and 
evident  In  itself.  A  classification  of  the  facts  which  bear  upon 
a  taritf  and  by  which  certain  absolute  iwsitions  as  to  rales  become 
established,  would  constitute  a  scientific  basis,  as  the  term  is  used 
in  this  paper,  and  such  cl ass i Mention  should  l>e  the  result  of  such  a 
wide  collection  of  individual  facts  .as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
mind  of  any  man,  whether  free  trader  or  protectionist,  of  the  posi- 
tion to  be  attained  relative  to  each  great  industry.  I  am  however 
well  aware  thai  such  a  basis,  even  when  reached,  would  be  to 
some  extent  a  temporary  one,  but  I  am  also  convinced  that  the 
temporary  fentiii'cs  of  such  a  basis  would  relate  only  to  degree 
and  not  to  the  fundamental  value  of  the  basis  itself,  that  is  to  say, 
tiie  chan<;es  in  industrial  conditions  are  as  a  rule  so  stiglit.  that 
the  variation  in  tbe  basis  seientilicalty  ivachcd  would  not  inval- 
idate its  usefulness  to  any  great  extent  for  just  legislation.  Great 
industrial  disasters,  from  whatever  cause,  might  result  in  the 
radieai  disturbance  of  some  of  the  compositions  dctermiucd  by  a 
scientific  classification  of  data,  hut  were  such  the  case,  the  same 
methods  which  secured  tbe  original  basis,  would  secure  its  scien- 
tific readjustment,  so  that  the  criticism  which  might  perhaps 
properly  be  made  upon  the  basis  which  I  shall  indicate,  has  not 
deterred  me  from  prosecuting  my  study. 
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Second.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  a  basis  such  as  that  indi- 
cated ?  To  my  own  mind  there  is,  and  I  come  to  this  conclusion 
from  the  character  of  the  discussion  between  the  two  great  com- 
mercial parties,  and  from  my  own  observations  extending  over  a 
number  of  years. 

A  recital  of  some  of  the  leading  points  made  by  the  advocates 
of  each  great  system,  would  indicate  the  necessity  of  some  basis 
even  for  discussion,  whether  we  have  a  basis  for  legislation  or  not. 
One  following  the  discussions,  will  notice  that  American  free 
traders  allege  that  protection  is  the  cause  of  the  frequent  recur- 
rence of  labor  difficulties  in  this  country,  while  English  free  traclers 
allege  that  our  protective  policy  causes  English  labor  difficulties. 
Again,  English  manufacturers  have  in  many  instances  said  to  me, 
when  asking  the  cause  of  the  silent  looms  and  machines  in  their 
works,  that  they  are  rendered  silent  b}^  our  protective  policy,  at 
the  same  time  in  argument,  they  have  always  claimed  that  the 
application  of  their  national  policy  in  America  would  secure  a  far 
greater  industrial  prosperit}-  in  this  country  than  has  yet  been  wit- 
nessed. Again,  it  is  claimed  by  the  advocates  of  free  trade  that 
the  wonderful  industrial  prosperity  which  has  blessed  the  English 
people  is  due  entirely  to  their  policy  of  ft-ee  trade,  while  all  pro- 
tectioniets  claim  that  the  wonderf\il  industrial  prosperity  which 
has  blessed  the  peopfe  of  the  United  States  is  due  entirely  to  pro- 
tection. 

Two  or  three  illustrations  of  these  adverse  claims  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

John  Bright,  who  certainly  is  an  ardent  free  trader,  in  his  well 
known  speech  at  Birmingham  in  June,  1883,  on  the  presentation 
to  him  of  an  address  and  plate,  at  the  Bright  celebration,  made  a 
very  careful  review  of  the  industrial  condition  of  England  now,  as 
compared  with  what  it  wad  before  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  He 
showed  by  facts  and  figures  which  cannot  be  disputed,  that  wages 
were  higher,  that  the  co^ndition  of  the  workingman  is  better,  and 
that  the  progress  of  the  country  during  the  period  stated  had  been 
wonderful  indeed,  all  which,  he  claimed,  was  due  to  the  adoption 
of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  If  3'ou  should  turn  from  Mr.  Bright's 
speech  to  the  multitude  of  speeches  in  favor  of  protection  made  in 
the  United  States  Congress  during  the  last  session,  during  the 
debate  on  the  Morrison  bill,  or  in  speeches  made  whenever  the 
subject  of  the  tariff  has  been  before  Congress,  or  if  yon  will  refer 
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to  imy  of  the  protectionist  writers,  or  if  you  want  aometbiug  n 
easily  reached,  Mr.  Blaine's  letter  or  acceptance,  you  will  fiud  it 
claimed  without  exccptiou  that  American  prosperity  is  due  to  the 
proteutive  policy  of  our  government.  One  can  pick  up  any  of  the 
pamphlets  which  are  issued  in  advocacy  of  either  of  the  two  great 
principles,  and  find  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  state- 
ment I  have  made.     Both  these  claims  cannot  be  correct. 

Again,  it  is  alleged  that  the  periodical  stagnation  or  depression 
in  Aracrican  inilnslriut  enterprises  is  largely,  if  not  wholly,  due  to 
protection,  because  protection  prevents  our  manufacturers  from 
finding  a  foreign  market  for  their  surplus  goods,  and  thitt  free 
trade  here  would  prevent  such  recurrence,  while  the  fact  esiets 
that  in  Great  Biitain,  under  fVee  trade,  the  same  conditions  arc 
met  with,  and  that  stagnation  there  when  it  does  come,  is  aa  severe 
as  any  that  we  experience.  The  American  and  the  English  man- 
ufacturer alike  demand  extended  markets  for  their  surplus. 

There  is  something  in  this  besides  the  influence  of  free  trade 
and  protection. 

The  free  trader  urging  the  adoption  of  free  trade  in  America  in 
order  that  surplus  products  may  be  sold  abroad,  claims  at  the  same 
time  that  *'  there  are  scores  of  profitable  industries  that  cannot  now 
be  carriedoQ  in  this  country  on  account  of  the  taritf,  but  would  spring 
into  existence  as  soon  as  it  was  removed."*  On  the  other  hand, 
the  equally  intelligent  protectioniat  says  in  substance,  there  are 
scores  of  industries  now  c.irried  on  because  the  taritf  does  exist, 
that  with  its  removal  would  be  abandoned. 

Which  of  these  two  propositions  can  be  demonstrated  as  true  ? 
one  must  be  false,  but  it  is  said  b}'  a  prominent  writer  tliat  the 
guarantee  for  tlic  anticipations  of  the  results  of  the  adoption  of  the 
English  system  "  is  in  a  correct  understanding  of  the  laws  of  pro- 
duction and  uoniraeroe."t  Such  an  understanding  would  also 
settle  the  question  relative  to  the  extension  of  trade,  so  aa  to  secure 
a  market  for  the  surplus  products  of  both  free  traile  aud  pi'otective 
countries.  I  am  afraid  that  the  conditions  of  Prof.  Sumner's 
guarantee  cannot  be  accepted  for  many  generations.  Certainly 
not  while  eminent  doctors  disagree. 

Again,  it  is  claimed  by  ardent  protectionists,  that  protection  is 
the  sole  cause,  or  if  they  do  not  go  so  far,  that  it  is  the  leading 

•  W.  G.  Suuiuur,  lu  ■•  North  -VineriK.iu  Iteviow,"  Seiilomlier,  iret. 
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cause,  of  the  advance  of  wages  iu  America,  while  the  free  trader, 
on  the  other  hand,  claims  that  the  advance  of  wages  in  Great 
Britain  is  due  to  the  policy  of  free  trade,  while  any  careful  invest 
ligation  will  show  that  there  has  been  an  advance  in  wages  during 
the  last  fifty  years  in  both  countries,  and  that  so  far  as  the  man- 
ufacture of  textiles  is  concerned,  the  advance  has  been  nearly 
equal  under  the  two  great  commercial  systems.*  This  one  fact 
shows  that  the  claims  of  each  party  as  to  wages  is  entirely  without 
foundation. 

The  discoverer  of  the  causes  which  regulate  the  rates  of  wages 
has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  give  his  name  to  the  public.  It  is  perfectly 
easy  to  discuss  the  question  of  wages  in  various  lights,  and  to 
assume  this,  that,  or  the  other  cause  as  most  powerful  in  their 
regulation,  and  yet,  one  rises  from  a  study  of  such  discussions 
entirely  unsatisfied. 

My  friend,  Mr.  Atkinson,  has  come  nearer  to  a  satisfactory 
explanation  than  any  other  writer,  or  rather  I  should  say,  nearer 
to  the  practical  demonstration  of  the  best  theory  on  the  subject 
than  any  other  writer.^  Probably  President  Walker  has  more  clearly 
stated  a  theory  which  can  be  demonstrated  than  any  of  his  con- 
temporaries ;  but  the  great  causes  are  still  beyond  such  demonstra- 
tion as  will  satisfy  all  men  alike  of  their  fundamental  character. 
Certainly,  the  permanent  influence  of  the  tariff  upon  wages  is  a 
mooted  question. 

To  be  sure,  the  protectionist  quotes  the  high  wages  of  America 
to  substantiate  his  ground,  and  he  puts  them  iu  comparison  with 
the  lower  wages  of  England ;  the  free  trader  turns  upon  the  pro- 
tectionist, and  while  he  admits  the  higher  wages  of  America  quotes 
the  low  wages  of  the  protectionist  countries  of  Europe  in  compar- 
ison with  the  rates  paid  in  tlie  free  trade  country  of  England.  I 
have  been  waiting  to  see  some  writer  go  still  further  in  the  race, 
and  quote  the  still  lower  wages  of  countries  way  down  in  the  scale 
of  civilization  in  comparison  with  the  rates  paid  in  the  protective 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  free  trader  without  being  able  even  to  hint  at  the  proof  of 
his  assertion  knocks  the  protectionist  down  with  the  statement  that 
wages  are  high  iu  America  notwithstanding  the  tariff,  and  would 
be  whether  we  had  a  tariff  or  not.     The  protectionist  trips  up  the 

•  See  chapter  on  wages  in  "  Factory  System,"  Vol.  2.  Report  on  the  United  States 
Census  of  1880. 
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heels  of  tbe  free  trader  by  bis  assumption  that  wages  are  higbci 
in  Englaud  than  on  the  continent,  without  regard  to  the  tarilT.  anil 
thus  each  uses  the  other's  argmnenta  so  far  aa  wages  are  con- 
cerned to  prove  himself  in  a  muddle,  and  we  get  no  nearer  tiw 
tnilh,  and  the  whole  discussion  consists  largely  of  asBertioos  anil 
assumptions. 

Again,  it  is  obserred  that  nearly  all  the  arguments  in  favor  of 
either  great  sj'Stem  of  commerce  are  usually  based  upon  the  same 
array  of  statistics,  when  statistics  are  used,  and  the  student  wlw 
does  not  care  which  system  prevails  but  who  is  simply  seeking  iltf 
true  one,  concludes  that,  as  a  rule,  the  pretended  argnmeots  ak 
mere  assumptions,  the  assumptions  being  the  results  of  the  thntty 
of  the  speaker  or  writer,  and  that  the  theory  is  usually  the  result  of 
his  relation  to  the  industries  of  tbe  country.  That  my  own  state- 
ment in  this  respect  may  not  mark  my  own  condemnation,  aud  be 
considered  a  mere  assumption,  allow  me  to  itluatnttc. 

In  a  little  work,  entitled  "Wages,  Living,  and  Tariff."  l)rMr. 
E.  A.  Hartshorn,  now  prominently  before  the  public,  the  rraull» 
iu  the  United  States  of  the  various  tariff  measures,  or  ratbu  tin; 
results  of  the  two  systems  of  commerce  during  a  period  of  seventy 
years  from  1813  to  1883,  have  been  sumniartzed,  and  fW>ni  tliia 
summary  we  find  Uiat  the  writer  concludes,  that  under  the  tit« 
trade  or  revenue  tariffs,  as  estabhshed  in  1S17,  1834.  18JB.  and 
1857,  labor  was  seeking  employment,  wages  low,  emigration  de- 
clining, farm  products  low,  manufactures  high,  revenue,  [Hihti* 
and  private,  small  and  decre.ising,  bankruptcy  nearly  universal,  ttie 
national  status  ouc  of  growing  dependence,  and  the  national  ore^iil 
bad;  while  under  the  protective  tariffs,  as  established  in  ISIS. 
182«,  ]«42,  .-ind  IHGl,  la!>or  was  in  demand,  wages  high,  manu- 
factured products  low,  public  and  private  revenues  large  anil 
increasing,  imhlie  and  private  wcallli  increasing,  the  uationil 
status  one  of  growing  independence,  and  the  national  cre<1it  good; 
and  the  writer  then  remarks,  "  in  the  presence  of  these  im|)«rtant 
historical  facts,  Ivt  the  candid  reader  remember  tliat  the  American 
people  have  never  yet  attained  tlic  best  results  of  protect  ion,  nor 
the  worst  results  of  free  trade,"  and  further  he  asks  this  question, 
"if  the  results  of  partial  pmtcction  to  hilior  have  been  so  satis- 
factory, and  the  results  of  partial  free  trade  so  uusatisfactorj'. 
wliieh  system  slniH  we  choose  ?" 

In  laying  down  Mr.  Hartshorn's  pamphlet,  and  picking  up  tie 
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admirable  treatise  of  Mr.  Henry  Loomis  Nelson,  entitled,  ''  Our 
Unjust  Tariff  Law,"  we  find  in  his  chapter  on  *'  What  a  low  taiiff 
did  for  the  countr}* "  the  following  statement : — "  there  never  was 
a  period  of  greater  prosperity'  in  the  history  of  the  country,"  and 
then  he  goes  on  with  an  elaborate  and  very  carefully  adjusted 
statement  of  facts  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his  assertion,  and 
concludes,  while  referring  to  the  very  tariffs  which  Mr.  Hartshorn 
claimed  were  productive  of  so  much  evil,  by  saying,  "no  other 
decade,  excepting  that  during  which  the  country  was  blessed  with 
a  revenue  tariff,  has  such  a  stor}*  of  prosperit}*  to  tell  as  these  ten 
years  have  stamped  on  our  history.  No  other  decade  will  have 
such  a  stor^'  to  tell,  until  the  Government  ceases  to  tax  four-fifths 
of  the  people  for  the  benefit  of  a  small  fraction  of  the  other  fifth." 
I  have  quoted  these  two  little  works  to  illustrate  my  point 
instead  of  quoting  larger  and  more  elaborate  treatises,  and  perhaps 
more  standard  works,  because  these  two  that  I  have  named  are 
prepared  with  apparent  candor  and  integrity,  and  are  being  widely 
read,  at  the  present  time,  by  the  people,  but  the  same  features 
might  be  illustrated,  and  very  fully  too,  fi-om  older  and  more 
standard  works.  Certainly,  if  we  turn  to  the  newspapers  of  the 
day,  we  find  statistics  relative  to  imports  and  exports,  and  the 
trade  and  productions  of  the  country,  brought  into  elaborate 
tables,  and  arrayed  on  either  side,  and  if  we  did  not  know  the 
tendenc}*  of  the  paper  in  which  we  found  these  arrays  of  figures, 
we  should  not  know  upon  which  side  they  were  used  as  arguments, 
unless  the  writer  was  careful  to  announce  his  point. 

The  feat  is  constantl}'  attempted  of  bringing  diverse  conclusions 
from  the  same  premises.  A  recent  writer  *  quotes  the  low  interest 
at  present  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  in  this  country,  as  a  demon- 
stration that  obstruction  to  imi)orts  or  exports  immediately  acts 
to  reduce  the  value  of  capital ;  but  what  has  reduced  the  rate  of 
interest  in  England  ?  Our  own  rates  of  interest  are  now  approach- 
ing the  rates  of  interest  paid  in  Great  Britain.  What  has  the 
tariff  to  do  with  it  ? 

The  same  writer,  with  all  the  facts  before  him,  concludes  that 
the  average  rate  of  wages  paid  in  American  cotton  mills,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  hours  at  work,  is  actually  less  than  it  is 
in  England ;  and  then,  after  arraigning  the  theories  of  his  oppo- 
nents, says,  '*  that  all  these  theories  are  the  purest  assumptions, 
not  warranted  by  facts,  and  directly  contrarj'  to  experience  and 

•  Tbo0.  Q.  Shearman,  **  North  American  Rerlew/*  September,  18M. 
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reason,"  This  is  exactly  the  charge  made  by  protectionists,  and 
upoQ  the  same  array  of  facts. 

Another  charge  which  is  reciprocally  made  is,  that  "  men  nbow 
minda  have  once  cloaed  with  a  good  grip  on  a  dogma,  never  giTH 
it  up  on  account  of  facts  of  experience,  or  on  account  of  absurdi- 
ties into  which  it  carried  tbem." 

All  these  attempts  to  secure  antagonistic  conclusions  from  ■ 
single  premise,  thoroughly  illustrate  the  necessity  of  a  scii'iiufic 
basis,  not  only  for  tariff  legislation,  but  for  tariff  discussion. 

With  the  one  secured,  the  other  follows.  This  necessity  is 
further  illustrated  by  a  study  of  the  rates  of  duty  established  by 
law,  and  when  this  study  is  made,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tariff  is 
declared  to  be  a  muddle.  The  table  showing  the  excess  of  tariH 
duties  over  cost  of  labor,  prepared  by  Hon.  Thomas  J.  Wood,  of 
Indiana,  for  use  in  debate  on  the  Morrison  tariff  bill,  is  tsew^ 
ingly  valuable  in  tliis  connection.  By  this  table,  it  is  shown  th*t 
the  smallest  excess  under  the  existing  tariff  is  5  per  cent.,  and  Ilie 
largest  abont  80  per  cent.  A  comparison  of  the  wage  stalistin 
reported  in  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachatetts 
Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor,  where  the  percentage  of  excesaol 
wages  paid  in  Massachusetts  over  those  paid  in  Great  Brilniu  In 
like  iuduBtries  is  mathematically  stated,  with  the  rates  of  diiiiM 
affecting  the  same  industries,  would  show  a  discrepancy  as  laige 
as  that  displayed  by  the  table  prepared  by  Mr.  Wood." 

•The  cilspnrity  betueea  tlic  averaec  wages  paid  in  cerlain  InduslriM  m  (JnU 
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These  two  statistical  illustrations  show  most  forcibly  the  neces- 
sity of  a  scientific  basis,  so  far  as  arguments  drawn  from  like  pre- 
mises are  concerned. 

Again,  one  party  asserts  that  the  people  are  robbed  through  the 
action  of  the  tariff,  that  the  manufacturer  may  gain  wealth ;  while 
the  other  side  as  strenuously  asserts  that  the  manufacturer  gains 
nothing  beyond  his  legitimate  due,  and  that  the  payment  of  taxes 
for  the  support  of  the  national  government  through  consumption 
is  the  easiest  method  for  providing  for  our  national  budget.  One 
of  these  propositions  must  be  false,  and  the  proper  basis  for  tariff 
legislation  would  prove  which  one  is  false. 

Finally,  the  necessity  of  such  a  basis  as  I  have  indicated  is 
proven,  because  no  adequate  data  exists  for  determining  the  indi- 
cative points  presented. 

Third.  If  there  is  a  necessity  for  a  scientific  basis  for  tariff 
legislation,  how  can  it  be  reached? 

Such  a  basis  can  be  reached  only  through  a  knowledge  of  all  the 
facts  bearing  upon  the  question,  and  these  facts  have  not  as  yet 
been  classified.  They  may  have  been  collected  in  part  and  exist 
in  fugitive  condition,  but  as  yet  without  thorough  classification. 
To  reach  this  classification,  I  submit  four  propositions : 

FROPOsrrioN  I.  a.  There  should  be  a  classification  of  all 
articles  on  which  a  duty  is  now  laid,  and  the  rates  on  each  article. 

b.  There  should  be  a  classification  of  articles  on  which  duties 
are  now  laid,  showing  those  articles,  the  duties  on  which  are  in- 
tended for  protection,  and  those  on  which  the  duties  are  laid 
simply  for  securing  revenue. 

c.  A  classification  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  in  this  and 
other  countries,  and  in  what  countries. 

d.  A  classification  of  such  articles  as  are  produced  in  other 
countries  only,  and  in  what  countries. 

e.  A  classification  of  duties  imposed  upon  such  ai*ticlcs  under 
the  various  tariffs. 

/.  A  classification  of  what  may  be  termed  natural  industries 
of  the  various  countries,  in  competition  with  the  United  States. 

PBOPOsrrioN  II.  a.  A  collection  and  classification  of  data  re- 
lating to  the  composition  of  the  product  of  all  leading  articles 
named  in  Proposition  I,  and  showing  the  percentage  of  lal)or,  raw 
material,  etc.,  entering  into  the  product  in  each  of  the  leading 
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countries  where  such  articles  arc  produced,  Buch  datA  to  be  col- 
lected entirely  from  original  sources. 

b.  The  collection  and  classification  of  data,  showing  the  cost, 
including  all  elemenle  up  to  the  selling  price  of  such  articles  in 
the  leading  countries  where  they  are  produced,  such  data  to  bt 
collected  on  sauiptes  as  far  as  possible. 

c.  A  list  of  jobbing  and  retail  prices  of  all  auch  articles  in  tte 
countries  where  produced. 

d.  The  cost  of  importation  of  such  articles  as  are  produc«i  in 
'  countries  abroad. 

e.  A  list  of  jobbiug  and  retail  prices  in  Ibis  coiiatryof  ijucb 
articles. 

/.  The  jobbing  and  retail  prices  of  like  articles  produceii  Id 
this  country. 

g.  A  8umraar3'  of  piicea  of  such  articles  with  and  without  duly 
ohai^es,  aud  under  various  tarilTs  so  far  as  possible. 

[Tbis  proposition  involves  rates  of  wages  paid,  in  the  industrius 
involved,  in  various  couutric3,  Ibe  efficiency  of  labor  io  the  coon- 
tries  involved,  the  capacity  of  machinei'y  and  all  other  elenitnl* 
Hffc<'ting  cost  of  production  ;  and  tlie  malheniatical  working  out  of 
the  results  of  the  proposition,  would  show  exactly  what  coDSunwn 
of  articles  imported  aud  produced  here  pay  for  gooda  ou  aocoaot 
of  the  tariff,  and  what  thc_v  would  have  to  jiay  if  no  duty  were  laid 
ou  the  articles  named.  It  would  also  enable  one  to  lind  that  rale 
of  duty  absolutely  essential  to  place  the  American  producer  on  an 
equal  footiug,  and  ou  the  same  footing,  so  far  as  goods  oftvnd 
for  sale  in  onr  markets  are  concerned,  with  the  foreign  pro«lucer, 
the  foreign  pi-odnccr  having  tlicrcby  no  advantage  in  this  counm' 
that  he  would  not  have  were  his  works  located  here.  With  such  » 
rate  in  onr  leading  industries,  which  would  Iw  a  niathemalicallj 
correct  rate,  duties  could  bo  levied  cm  that  rate,  or  above  il.  or 
below  it.  as  the  exigencies  of  the  country  might  demand,  but  the 
people  would  know  the  exact  point,  and  that  a  duty  laid  above  it 
would  be  for  pnitection  as  well  as  for  revenue.  If  the  rate  wen.' 
laid  exactly  ou  the  rate  mathematically  deterniinetl,  then  the  con- 
sumer would  know  that  he  was  paying  the  same  for  his  goo<Is  that 
he  would  pay  were  there  no  foreign  manufacturers  of  tlie  s.iiM 
goods  in  existence.  If  a  duty  above  this  mathematical  |>oint  vkiv 
laid,  the  consumer  would  know  that  he  was  paying  sonictliiDg 
towards  the  running  expenses  of  the  government,  and  that  at  tbf 
same  time  he  w.is  aiding  in  the  exclusion  of  foreign  products. 
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The  working  out  of  this  Proposition  II,  would  also  enable  the 
United  States  Government  to  adopt,  with  regard  to  every  leading 
industry,  the  well  established  principle  adopted  by  the  British 
Government,  and  as  at  present  practised  by  that  Government,  of 
laying  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  certain  articles  on  which  an 
excise  tax  is  laid  at  home,  so  that  the  importer  shall  have  no  ad- 
vantage over  the  home  manufacturer  on  account  of  the  excise  tax 
paid  by  the  latter.] 

PBOPOsmoN  III.  a.  A  classification  of  data,  showing  the 
amount  of  tax  paid  by  consumers  on  account  of  tariff,  such  amount 
to  be  shown  by  means  of  budgets  of  annual  expenses  of  families 
in  various  grades  of  life. 

6.  Data  showing  what  a  "per  capita"  tax  would  be  on  the 
basis  of  our  national  expenses,  should  the  revenue  be  raised  by 
such  a  tax. 

c.  Data  showing  what  a  property  tax  would  be  on  the  basis  of 
raising  our  national  revenue  by  such  a  tax. 

d.  Comparative  statistics  giving  the  results  of  the  data  as  to 
the  three  methods,  namely,  per  capita,  property,  and  an  import 
duty  method  of  raising  our  public  revenue. 

[The  working  out  of  this  proposition  would  show  which  method 
would  bear  the  lightest  and  the  most  justly  on  the  people,  and  it 
would  also  show  what  grade  of  consumers,  using  the  word  grade 
with  relation  to  annual  expenses,  bears  the  tax  burden  chiefly.] 

Proposition  IV.  A  statement  of  the  preceding  propositions, 
mathematically  wrought  out. 

These  propositions  embody  only  the  leading  features  of  what  I 
should  call  a  basis  for  securing  the  proper  information  for  ascer- 
taining a  rate  of  duty  in  each  industry  which  should  equalize  the 
advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ducers, and  the  process  of  taxation  by  which  the  consumer  should 
be  justly  taxed,  and  by  which  he  should  know  whether  he  was 
being  justly  taxed  or  not. 

If  a  single  illustration  of  the  point  I  would  attain,  with  regard 
to  each  leading  industry,  is  required,  it  will  be  found  in  the  suppo- 
sition, that  if  in  woollen  goods,  after  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
the  information  I  have  indicated,  and  all  other  information  relative 
thereto,  it  should  be  found  that  the  American  producer  of  broad- 
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cloth  stands  at  ii  disadvantage  of  SI. 00  per  yard  hs  compitred  wilh 
the  British  producer  of  the  anme  kind  of  goods,  then  a  tax  of  SI. M 
per  yard  would  Bimp'.y  place  the  foreign  and  AmericaD  producer 
on  ail  equality ;  in  other  words,  the  American  manufaolurer  of 
broadcloths,  if  a  tax  of  tl.OO  per  yard  were  laid  on  his  prodocl. 
would  have  no  inducement  to  abandon  his  fnctory  in  Amenca  autl 
set  it  up  in  England.  If  the  tax  of  $1.00  per  yard  were  not  laid, 
it  would  be  for  liis  iotcrest  to  abandon  his  factory  in  Axneriea, 
and  move  to  England,  or  to  Canada,  or  out  of  the  country  some- 
where, where  the  same  conditions  which  give  the  foreign  producer 
the  advantage  of  $\  .00  per  yard,  exist,  and  there  eet  up  his  works. 
Having  a  tax,  exactly  and  mathematieally  determined,  as  essni- 
tial  to  place  the  foreign  and  domestic  manufacturers  on  an  equal- 
ity, the  consumer  of  broadcloth  is  simply  aiding  iu  preserving  tliil 
equality  when  he  purchases  broadcloth,  and  tbrongh  the  duty 
wbieli  he  pays,  be  is  not  enabling  the  mnnufactnrer  to  ask  an; 
more  for  his  yard  of  broadcloth  than  he  would  if  no  duty  wcrt 
laid.  The  revenue  is  preserved  and  no  advantage  given  to  lb* 
American  producer,  nor  is  he  placed  at  a  disadvantage  Ihrongb 
the  location  of  his  factories  iu  this  country  instead  of  io  soiik 
other.  If  now  Congress  wished  to  protect  the  Amerieati  maao- 
facturer  of  broadcloth,  that  is  to  say,  put  him  in  a  position  where 
tbe  foreign  producer  of  the  some  goods  could  not  compete  with 
him,  then  any  tax  or  rate  of  duty  on  broadcloth  above  81.00  per 
yard  would  be  essential,  and  be  could  ask  a  higher  price  for  bs 
goods  on  that  account,  and  tlie  borne  consumer  could  purchase  the 
foreign  article  if  be  chose,  although  it  would  be  enhanced  in  price 
on  account  of  the  duty  beyond  the  one  dollar.  The  distan« 
beyond  the  81.00  per  yard  of  the  duty  laid  U|>ou  broadcloth 
would  determine  whether  the  duty  was  a  protective  one  or  a  ret- 
enue  duty  only,  and  the  pidilic  wotild  know  exactly  what  kind  of 
duty  it  was  paying. 

Tbe  result  of  this  illustration  if  it  could  be  applied  to  all  leading 
articles  would  soon  define  the  lines  of  the  parties  in  this  country, 
and  woidd  soon  determine  the  {picstion  of  how  far  a  tariff  shall 
become  protective.  Do  not  misunderstand  me  in  tlic  use  of  ibe 
word  protective,  I  use  it  in  its  literal  sense,  that  the  protective 
duty  excludes  foreign  products.  The  consumers,  under  tbe  basis 
I  have  indicated,  would  clearly  understand  the  question. 

One  of  the  chief  adiantages  of  determining  mathematically  Uk 
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rates  essential  io  each  great  industr}*  to  the  preservation  of  qual- 
ity between  the  domestic  and  foreign  producer  would  be  in  the 
wise  adjustment,  or  rather,  extension  of  the  free  list ;  that  is  to 
say,  with  the  results  of  such  a  basis  we  would  know  exactly  what 
articles  could  be  placed  upon  the  free  list  without  injury  to  the 
domestic  producer. 

The  great  question  of  the  reduction  of  the  surplus  revenue, 
which  now  disturbs  the  minds  of  the  people,  would  be  easily  set- 
tled, or  at  least  the  surplus  could  be  so  adjusted  that  it  would  not 
be  a  source  of  anxiety  to  those  who  see  in  the  accumulation  of 
surplus,  a  danger  far  exceeding  that  attending  a  great  indebt- 
edness. 

One  of  the  chief  results,  and  to  my  own  mind  the  most  just  result 
of  legislation  upon  such  a  basis  as  I  have  outlined,  lies  in  the  fact 
that  all  ailides  would  be  taxed  with  perfect  fairness  and  equality. 
I  cannot  better  illustrate  this  than  by  quoting  from  J.  B.  Sargent's 
recent  article  on  the  '*  Evils  of  the  Tariff  System,"  found  in  the  Sep- 
tember "North  American  Review :"  "  No  article  is  entitled  to  a 
higher  tariff  for  protection  than  any  other,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
people  should  not  be  compelled  by  the  Government  to  pay  to  the 
producer  of  any  one  article,  a  greater  percentage  of  extortion  than 
is  paid  on  another.  In  all  cases  where  one  article  has  a  higher  rate 
of  tariff  than  another,  either  no  attempt  to  produce  the  higher  rate 
article  should  ever  have  been  attempted  in  this  country,  or  there 
was  improper  and  unholy  scheming  by,  and  favoritism  to,  the  pro- 
ducers or  manufacturers  of  it." 

The  morality  of  this  proposition  cannot  be  controverted. 

A  further  advantage  of  correctly  adjusted  duties  lies  in  the  ease 
with  which  they  are  readjusted.  Under  the  conditions  indicated, 
a  bill  for  the  horizontal  readjustment  of  rates  would  be  logical. 

I  am  perfectly  well  aware,  that  as  regards  some  industries,  the 
attempt  has  been  made,  on  a  limited  scale,  to  apply  ttie  force  of 
the  facts  especially  to  the  correct  adjustment  of  tariff  rates.  This 
has  been  notably  so  in  this  country  in  the  woollen  industr}* ;  but. 
even  here  the  application  has  been  only  one  of  degree. 

I  am  also  aware  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  propositions  laid 
down  would  involve  on  the  part  of  Congress  quite  a  large  appro- 
priation. I  believe  all  the  data  indicated  could  be  collected, 
classified,  and  each  rate  mathematically  wrought  out  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $50,000,  but  the  expense,  even  at  $100,000,  would 
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be  productive  of  far  greater  good  than  has  been  Becured  by  mach 
larger  appropriations  for  similar  purposes,  but  without  similu 
motives. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  say  where  an  investigation  of  the  naUirc 
indicated,  would  lead  politically,  whether  it  would  aid  the  parlv  of 
Free  Traders,  or  the  party  of  Protectionists  ;  but  I  am  of  tbe 
opinion  that  it  would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  rates  which  would  be 
inathetnaticaily  and  scientifically  correct,  and  morally  just  to  kll. 
The  working  out  of  the  proiwsitions  laid  down  must  be  done  fear- 
lessl\'  and  without  regard  to  results,  for  the  necessary  invmtigv 
tions  should  Ite  made  with  a  patriotic  view  of  benefiting  the  ooo- 
sumcrs  and  the  producers,  without  reference  to  individual  interests. 

I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  chimerical  in  the  scheme ;  on  tht 
other  hand.  I  am  sure,  from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  that  witfc 
such  a  basis  as  I  have  indicated,  or  any  other  which  will  wcnie 
the  results  which  I  think  this  would  secure,  the  larifi  qu«tioB 
would  assume  a  simplicity  in  its  constituent  elements  wbicb  would 
enable  all  men  to  understand  it,  and  which  would  secure  iU  cuif 
and  final  removal  from  the  politics  of  the  country.  Certainly 
these  are  results  to  be  desired  by  all  patriotic  citizens. 
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U.    THE   FINANCIAL   STANDING   OF   STATES. 

BT  PBOF.  HEKBT  O.  ADAMB,  OF  CORNELL  UKITKB8ITY. 

(Read  Wednesday,  September  9,  1884.) 

One  of  the  most  curious  chapters  in  the  history  of  American 
financiering  pertains  to  the  second  period  of  State  indebtedness. 
This  period  covers  the  years  from  1880  to  1850,  and  receives  its 
peculiar  character  from  the  fact  that  States  undertook  financial 
operations  of  a  business  nature.  It  is  not,  however,  mere  curiosity 
that  leads  one  to  study  this  chapter  of  local  financial  control,  for 
it  is  full  of  pertinent  suggestions,  and  is  capable  of  throwing 
somewhat  unaccustomed  lights  upon  certain  questions  of  current 
interest.  My  plan  of  treatment,  in  the  present  paper,  is  not  at  all 
ambitious,  since  it  extends  no  farther  than  an  orderly  statement  of 
the.  general  facts,  together  with  an  explanation  of  the  relations  in 
which  they  stand  to  each  other.  In  this  manner,  it  is  believed, 
the  true  meaning  of  the  period  will  stand  forth,  for  facts  orderly 
arranged  will  the  best  interpret  themselves. 

After  the  assumption  by  the  Federal  government  of  those  local 
obligations  incurred  during  the  progress  of  the  Revolutionary  war, 
the  States  as  political  sovereignties,  made  no  extensive  use  of 
public  credit  previous  to  1820;  nor  was  it  until  some  twelve  or 
fifteen  years  later  that  they  appealed  lavishly  to  this  source  of 
revenue.  How  lavishly  this  appeal  came  finally  to  be,  appears 
from  the  figures  which  show  the  growth  of  local  debts.  During 
the  ten  years  following  1820,  public  stocks  were  authorized  in  the 
various  States  to  the  amount  of  twentj'-six  millions  of  dollars,  of 
which  nearly  eighteen  millions  were  held  against  the  three  States, 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Between  the  years  1830  and 
1835,  forty  millions  more  were  added  to  the  obligations  of  the 
States,  while  the  three  years  previous  to  1838  witnessed  an  in- 
crease of  local  indebtedness  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred  and 
seven  millions  of  dollars.  The  total  liabilities  resting  upon  the 
States  in  the  3*ear  1843,  including  both  direct  and  fioating  debts 
and  loans  of  credit,  reached  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  and  six-tenths  millions  of  dollars.  These  figures,  it  is  true, 
may  not  appear  excessively  large  at  the  present  time,  accustomed 
as  we  are  to  speak  and  think  in   millions,  but  at  that  day,  before 
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the  system  of  public  dohta  bad  been  generally  developed,  &Dd 
before  men  bad  adjusted  their  habits  of  thought  to  couceotration 
of  cnpit&l,  they  excited  the  alarm  of  all  citizens.  Nor  will  it  be 
inappropriate  in  this  connection  to  remark,  that  it  is  not  the  mag- 
nitude of  an  operation  that  renders  it  iDtcrcsCing  to  the  student, 
bnt  ita  position  in  the  general  development  of  a  peoples'  life  ;  so 
with  regard  to  Uiia  period  of  financial  control,  it  is  not  the  amount 
borrowed  that  commands  our  attention,  but  the  coDsecjocQces 
rather  of  the  fact  that  local  governments  borrowed  at  all,  and  the 
far-reaching  influence  of  that  poUcy  which  led  the  States  to  assame 
control  of  great  public  enterprises. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  questions,  aa  answer  to  which  mill 
lead  to  a  satisfactory  understanding  of  this  chapter  in  local  finan- 
cial history?  They  must  be  such  as  will  lead  to  the  heart  and  life 
of  the  period.  They  must  call  for  a  clear  explanation  of  this  un- 
warranted expansion  of  liabilities.  They  must  discover  to  us  the 
purpose  for  which  such  lat^e  sums  of  money  were  borrowed,  and 
the  political  idea  in  harmony  with  which  States  were  induced  to 
assume  these  extended  obligations.  But  more  than  this  is  required. 
A  complete  understanding  of  the  period  demands  an  explanation 
of  the  fact  that  men  with  money  were  willing  to  place  it  at  the 
disposal  of  the  States. 

After  the  crash  came,  which  followed  closely  upon  such  a  lavish 
use  of  credit,  and  they  who  had  loaned  money  found  themselves 
without  security,  complaints  were  loud  and  censure  was  severe. 
A  quotation  from  the  London  Times  well  illustrates  the  feeling 
engendered;  "America,"  says  a  writer  in  that  journal,  "is  not 
the  couiitry  it  is  cracked  up  to  be  ;  too  uumy  speculators  and  gam- 
blers,— indeed,  to  be  plain,  I  look  upon  it,  from  Maine  to  Florida, 
as  one  vast  swindling  sliop."  Yet  a  swindler  is  impossible  without 
some  one  who  is  willing  to  take  risk  of  being  swindled.  A  period 
of  expanding  credit  means  eagerness  to  lend  as  well  as  to  borrow. 
To  understand  this  period,  therefore,  one  must  discover  also  the 
source  of  that  confidence  which  was  granted  without  question  to 
the  .States. 

In  following  out  the  line  of  study  suggested  by  these  queries, 
the  first  fact  to  which  1  would  call  attention,  is  neither  financial 
nov  industrial,  but  political.  The  year  1830,  which  marks  the  rise 
of  the  borrowing  pei-iod  among  the  iStates,  wilnesse<l  the  reversal 
of  certain  [wlitical  teudeiicies,  which,  up  to  that  time,  had  main- 
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tained  in  national  affairs.  The  spirit  of  ultra  democracy  proved 
to  be  in  the  ascendancy,  and  many  measures  were  adopted  by  the 
dominant  party,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  weaken  the  adminis- 
trative power  of  the  central  government.  It  was  as  a  subordinate 
part  of  a  general  policy  that  the  States  were  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground and  imposed  with  new  duties,  and  it  was  through  their 
response  to  demands  made  upon  them  that  they  became  financially 
embarrassed. 

What  is  here  intended  may  be  clearly  perceived  if  one  will  pay 
some  little  regard  to  the  notion  of  local  government  as  it  appears 
in  the  development  of  national  politics.  Political  parties  in  this 
country  arose  out  of  the  controversy  respecting  the  adoption  of 
the  constitution.  The  point  at  issue  was  the  following :  —  Is  this 
constitution  a  national  or  a  Federal  instrument?  Will  it  ultimately 
result  in  the  establishment  of  an  Empire  or  a  Republic?  The 
story  of  the  manner  in  which  the  name  Federalist  came  to  be  the 
name  of  the  national  paity  is  interesting,  because  it  shows  what 
must  have  been  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  people  in  the  years 
1788  and  1789.  It  was  tacitly  admitted  that  an  anti-Federal 
constitution  could  not  be  adopted.  At  first,  the  anti-adoptionists 
called  themselves  Federalists,  as  showing  the  ground  of  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  government.  Their  opponents  saw  the 
strength  of  this  position  and  the  power  of  their  party  cry,  and 
with  true  strategic  insight,  determined  to  capture  the  name.  The 
whole  argument,  therefore,  ranged  about  the  question  as  to  which 
part}'  truly  represented  the  Federal  idea.  The  result  is  familiar. 
The  anti-adoptionists  were  driven  from  their  stronghold  ;  they  first 
assumed  the  name  of  Federal-Republicans  and  then  of  Republicans. 
This  is  the  party  properlj'  regarded  as  the  historical  progenitor  of 
both  Jeffersonian  and  Jacksonian  Democracy. 

The  first  three  administrations  were  under  the  control  of  those 
statesmen  who  had  persuaded  the  people  to  accept  the  Constitution. 
Their  tendency  was  naturally  toward  consolidation  of  power  and 
an  enlargement  of  the  duties  and  functions  of  the  central  govern- 
ment. No  pne  can  deny  that  this  was  the  result  of  the  first  twelve 
years  of  national  life,  while  man}^  may  be  found  ready  to  defend 
this  tendency  as  an  inevitable  and  a  just  policy.  In  the  treasury 
department,  indeed,  a  method  of  doing  business  was  adopted 
which  no  House  of  Commons  would  have  tolerated  since  the  time 
of  William  III.     In  1801,  the  Republicans  came  to  power,  but 
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such  was  the  condition  of  foreign  affairs  that  they  were  uaable  to 
redeem  their  campaigu  pledges  aud  rcsturc  to  the  8tat«B  any  of 
their  lost  importance.  Tlieir  tax  reform  counted  for  nothing, 
while  the  Louisiana  purchaae  showed  that  the  trend  of  events 
toward  adequate  nationality  waa  Btrongcr  than  the  avowed  purpose 
of  a  party.  Kor  must  it  be  foi^otten  that  Albert  Gallatin,  tiie 
guiding  member  of  the  Jederson  (cabinet,  wua  a  slateemau  of  broad 
and  national  polieiea.  This  is  evidenced  moat  strongly  by  his 
grand  sclicme  of  internal  improvements  which  he  liopetl  to  realize 
through  the  agency  of  tbe  Federal  treasury.  Then  came  the  rise 
of  the  war  party,  and  the  efltablishment  of  the  "  Americau  system  " 
of  protection,  both  of  whicb  worked  to  the  detriment  of  the  States 
aud  increased  the  relative  iniporlanco  of  the  central  govcromenl. 
During  the  years  following  tLe  second  war,  let  us  say  from  1818 
to  1828,  the  centralizing  forces  appeared  sufficiently  strong  to 
occasion  grave  apprehension,  and  in  consequence  there  arose  a 
conscious  reaction  against  thetu.  The  opposition  thus  engendered 
proved  to  be  of  two  sorts.  The  one  found  expression  in  the  meta- 
physical doctrines  of  Callioun,  the  other  in  the  practical  measures 
of  Jackson's  domestic  policy.  It  is  this  lutter  with  which  we  are 
especially  concerned,  for  it  was  in  hai-mony  with  Jacksoniau  ideas 
that  the  States  again  assumed  the  role  of  practical  administrators 
and  l>ecame  the  centres  of  public  activity.  The  policy  of  decen- 
tralization adopted  in  1830,  was  extremely  simple,  consisting  as  it 
did  in  throwing  certain  duties  previously  performed  for  the  States 
by  the  central  government,  upon  the  States  themselves,  thus 
granting  them  the  ciiancc  to  work  out  the'r  own  political  integrity. 

It  appears  tlien  that  after  local  quiet  of  more  than  forty  years, 
the  State  governments  ngain  found  themselves  the  centres  from 
whicli  all  important  measures  of  public  domestic  policy  must  pro- 
ceed. The  dominant  political  ideas  were  such  as  to  encourage  an 
extension  of  local  activity,  and  the  couccplion  of  corporate  or 
private  management  had  not  developed  sulllticnt  strength  to  as- 
sume control  of  certain  gix'at  enterprises  which  tbe  limes  demanded. 
The  States  were  thus  forced  into  a  prominent  position. 

What  1  present  here  as  the  second  step  in  explaining  this  period 
of  local  indebtedness,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  v.s  a  mere  illus- 
tration by  specific  example  of  tiiat  which  has  just  been  stated,  but 
it  possesses  also  an  independent  and  direct  importance  since  its 
purpose  is  to  show  the  objects  for  which  the  States  borrowed  money. 
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Previous  to  1830,  the  United  States  government  had  maintained 
a  partial  control  over  two  lines  of  activity  which  not  a  few  regarded 
as  reser\*ed  bj'  the  Constitution  to  the  several  States.  Thus  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  cun^ency  other  than  coin— or, 
in  other  words,  the  control  of  a  national  bank — was  believed  by 
many  statesmen  to  lie  outside  the  delegated  powers.  With  the  ex- 
ception, however,  of  the  years  intervening  between  1811  and  1816, 
the  United  States  had  been  stockholder  in,  and  in  large  part  mana- 
ger of,  an  extensive  banking  concern,  through  the  medium  of  which 
the  currency  of  the  country  had  been  for  the  most  part  controlled. 
The  other  line  of  activity  which  the  central  government  entered 
upon  to  some  extent  and  desired  to  follow  out  yet  more  intensely 
than  in  reality  it  was  enabled  to  do,  pertained  to  the  establishment 
of  inland  highways  of  commerce.  The  original  incentive  to  this 
was  political.  Thus  Washington  clearly  saw  that  a  country  of 
snch  vast  extent  and  variety  of  territory  as  that  ceded  by  Great 
Britain,  could  not  be  held  together  except  by  community  of  inter- 
ests between  the  various  sections,  and  that  this  community  of  in- 
terest could  only  arise  from  easy  and  continuous  intercourse  in 
trade.  His  own  words  will  show  how  strongly  he  felt  on  this 
point.  "  I  need  not  remark  to  you,"  wrote  he  to  the  Governor  of 
Virginia,  "  that  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  pos- 
sessed bj'  other  powers,  and  formidable  ones,  too  ;  and  how  neces- 
sary it  Is  to  apply  the  cement  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  the 
Union  together  by  indissoluble  bonds — especially  that  part  of  it 
which  lies  immediately  west  of  us  with  the  Middle  States.  For 
what  ties,  let  me  ask,  have  we  upon  the  people  (in  the  Mississippi 
valley)  ?  How  entirely  unconnected  with  them  shall  we  be,  and 
what  troubles  may  we  not  apprehend,  if  the  Spaniards  on  their 
right,  and  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  instead  of  throwing  stumbling 
blocks  in  their  way,  as  they  now  do,  should  hold  out  lures  for  their 
trade  and  alliance  ?  What,  when  they  gain  strength  (which  will 
be  sooner  than  most  people  conceive,  from  the  immigration  of  for- 
eigners who  will  have  no  predilection  for  us,  as  well  as  the  removal 
of  our  own  citizens),  will  be  the  consequences  of  having  formed 
close  connections  with  either  or  both  of  these  powers  in  a  commer- 
cial way  ?  It  needs  not,  in  m}*  opinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy  to 
foretell."  The  Western  States,  he  went  on  to  say,  **  hang  on  a 
pivot,"  and  to  turn  their  thoughts  Eastward  rather  than  Southward, 
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he  propOEcd  tiiat  ensy  tneans  of  commnnit-ation  be  provided  be- 
tween Ihe  two  Bides  of  the  Appallachian  moiiutains. 

It  ia  quite  Datural  tliat  the  eoneeptinn  of  piiblio  improvements 
which  sprang  from  the  idea  of  nationality,  should  find  ready  ac- 
ceptance with  men  iufused  with  uational  sentitncats.  Even  the 
plan  which  Gallatin  presented  in  1807,  according  to  which  twenty 
miUiona  of  dollars  were  to  be  maintained  as  a  revolving  fund  for 
building  liighways  of  commerce,  was,  to  say  the  least,  far-reaching 
in  its  tendencies,  although  intended  to  be  in  harmony  with  tiie 
recognized  rights  of  the  .States.  During  the  years  previous  to 
1830,  it  will  be  remembered  that  one  of  the  great  questions  of  na- 
tional policies  was  the  building  of  canals  and  wagon  roads.  A 
national  board  of  Internal  Improvements  had  been  established, 
Dational  surveys  were  being  carried  on,  and  had  not  certain  qnes- 
tious  that  imperilled  the  general  safety  forced  themselves  upou 
public  attention,  we  should  now  have  heen  able  to  write  the  expe- 
rience of  national  improvements  actually  undertaken.  According 
to  Benton,  "  the  candidates  for  the  presidency  spread  their  sails 
upon  the  ocean  of  internal  improvements."  As  early  as  1824, 
when  Uoni-oe  placed  his  veto  upon  the  Cumberland  Road  bill,  the 
sentiment  favoring  internal  improvements  was  general,  and  became 
more  intense  through  the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams. 
Many,  however,  believed  that  no  warrant  coutd  be  found  (br  this 
duty  in  the  Constitution.  This  was  the  burden  of  the  veto  message. 
Said  Mr.  Monroe  in  that  document :  — 

"It  is  of  the  highest  importance  th.it  this  question  be  settled. 
{That  is  the  question  as  to  whctlier  Congress  had  the  right  to  man- 
age roads  running  through  the  States.)  If  the  right  exists,  it 
ought  forthwith  to  he  exercised.  If  it  does  not,  surely  those  who 
are  friends  to  the  power  ought  to  unite  to  recommend  an  amend- 
ment to  obtain  it." 

The  culmination  and  the  break  of  this  movement  appeared  in 
connection  with  the  Mayavillc  Road  bill.  Jackson's  veto  of  this 
bill  gave  expression  to  an  idea  respecting  the  proper  placement  of 
authority,  which  had  come  into  control  by  the  election  of  1828. 
The  programme  adopted  was  one  of  negative  action.  Congress  was 
prohibited  from  doing  many  things  which  before  it  had  undertaken 
or  desired  lo  undertake,  and  these  duties  were  thrown  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  States.  They  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  call 
for  a  large  amount  of  ready  money,  and  this  demand  was  the  oc- 
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casion  for  the  employment  of  local  credit.  The  Southern  States 
borrowed  to  establish  banks,  and  thus  ^^  create  capital"  for  those 
sections ;  the  Northern  States,  on  the  other  hand,  were  more 
deeply  interested  in  public  highways  of  commerce,  and  made  this 
the  occasion  for  ^tering  upon  debt  financiering. 

Now,  to  my  mind,  it  is  of  some  importance  that  this  relation 
between  what  may  be  termed  the  national  and  the  local  theory  of 
internal  improvements  be  clearly  recognized,  for  then  only  can  one 
understand  the  unbounded  enthusiasm  with  which  the  local  gov« 
emments  went  into  the  business  of  supplying  the  country  with 
canals  and  roads.  It  seems  that  the  strength  of  this  enthusiasm 
bad  grown  up  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  Federal  power,  or 
atr  least  under  the  leadership  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  Fed- 
eral statesmen.  Nothing  of  importance  was  worked  out  in  this 
manner,  because  of  the  question  of  constitutional  right ;  but  the 
movement  toward  public  works  under  governmental  control  was 
by  no  means  ended,  because  Congress  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
field  of  direct  control.  The  agency  only  was  changed.  The  State 
Legislatures  now  took  the  place  of  Congress,  having  received,  by 
bequest  as  it  were,  the  duty  to  fulfil  the  wishes  of  the  people,  which 
had  for  so  many  years  been  encouraged  by  the  central  government. 

The  change  of  policy  about  1880,  here  referred  to,  was  recog- 
Dized  by  those  who  had  to  do  with  shaping  public  affairs.  Thus 
the  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  writing  in  1840,  upon  State  debts, 
says :  "The  Americans  are  proverbial  for  never  being  discouraged. 
If  they  cannot  carry  a  point  directly,  they  manage  to  do  it  by  some 
round  about  way.  They  were  determined  upon  improving  the 
communications  between  the  seaboard  and  the  interior.  A  very 
large  number  of  them  thouglit  it  best  that  this  should  be  done 
under  the  superintendence  of  a  common  head,  and  they  proposed 
a  method  of  action  accordingly.  But  the  extent  of  it  excited  the 
apprehensions  of  a  still  greater  number,  and  they  refused  to  adopt 
it.  According  to  them,  the  business  could  be  only  entrusted  to 
the  care  of  the  separate  States  upon  whom  it  in  the  end  devolved. 
The  consequence  has  been  the  outlay  of  quite  as  much  money,  if 
not  a  great  deal  more,  than  would  have  been  expended  on  the 
other  plan." 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  trace  the  growth  of  this  move- 
ment in  the  various  local  centres.  Sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  the 
States,  as  a  rule,  entered  upon  the  work  of  supplying  public  high- 
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v&ya  witb  an  ucibounded  entbugineu,  and  projected  schemes  abso- 
lutely absurd  iu  tbeir  magnilicent  extravagance.  One  specific 
illustration  is  worth  manj  general  etatemeute,  and  for  that  reason 
I  venture  to  present  the  plan  as  it  was  adopted  by  the  Legislature 
of  the  State  of  Michigan. 

Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  January,  1837,  and  it 
might  be  imagined,  from  the  proceedings  of  her  early  Legislatures, 
that  the  one  great  purpose  for  which  she  sought  the  privileges  of  a 
State  was,  that  she  might  build  canals,  railroads  and  turnpikes, 
and  improve  rivers  and  harbors.  The  Legislature,  in  its  first  see- 
Bion,  appointed  n  "  Board  of  Commissioners  on  Internal  Improve- 
ments," and  directed  them  to  take  Uic  necessary  measures  for 
executing  the  following  public  works  :  Thej'  were  to  siir\'ey  three 
lioes  of  railroad  across  the  State, — called,  respectively,  the  South- 
ern, the  Middle,  and  the  Northern  routes,  and  one  shorter  road, 
called  the  Havre  Branch  Railroad.  They  were  also  to  undertake 
three  important  canals, — the  Clinton,  the  Kalamazoo,  the  Saginaw 
or  Noithern,  and  a  canal  about  the  St.  Mary's  river.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  Grand,  the  Kalamazoo,  and  the  St.  Joseph  rivere  were 
to  be  improved.  The  total  extent  of  these  works  entered  upon  by 
the  first  Legislature  amounted  to  1 ,100  miles  of  highway,  of  which 
557  miles  were  to  be  railroads,  231  canals,  and  321  improvements 
of  rivers.  The  population  of  the  newly  admitted  State  was  at 
this  time  175,000,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  Legislature  pro- 
jected one  mile  of  improvement  for  every  130  of  the  inhabitants, 
which,  upon  common  averages,  gives  one  mile  for  every  thirty 
votes.  Besides  these  improvements  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  State,  there  were  in  existence,  in  18:!7,  twenty  charters  to  pri- 
vate companies  for  the  building  of  railroads.  The  extent  of  lines 
proposed  by  these  companies  was  930  miles,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  mas  over  2,000  miles  of  commercial  highway  projected 
before  the  .St.ite  was  a  year  old,  and  this  estimate  does  not  include 
turnpikes.  Some  idea  of  the  appropriateness  of  these  plans  may 
be  gained  when  compared  with  the  amount  of  railroad  facilities 
which  tlie  settled  experience  of  the  State  shows  to  be  ade<]uate  to 
present  demands  of  commerce.  In  IdHl,  with  a  population  of 
1,G.^O,000.  there  were  but  3,306  miles  of  road-bed,  being  one  mile 
for  every  .WO  inhabitants,  or  every  100  votes.  Certainly  Governor 
Barry  was  correct  when,  in  1842,  referring  to  this  great  scheme 
of  internal  improvements,  he  said:    "The  system  so  called  was 
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altogether  beyond  our  means,  and,  indeed,  embraced  projects  of 
improvements  that  were  not  at  the  time  required  by  the  public 
good." 

Such  plans  as  these  of  the  State  of  Michigan  (and  Michigan  was 
by  no  means  peculiar  in  her  enthusiasm  for  internal  improvements) 
do  not  find  adequate  explanation  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  Federal 
government  fk*om  the  direct  prosecution  of  public  works.  These 
schemes  were  magnificent ;  the  yeai-s  following  1830  were  entranced 
by  their  own  dreaming ;  the  States  undertook  to  perform  the  impos- 
sible, while  the  legacy  of  duty  which  thej'  received  from  the  central 
government  was  moderate  and  rational.  The  change  of  policy  in 
1830  must,  as  it  appears  to  me,  serve  as  the  background  upon 
which  all  other  facts  are  thrown,  but  there  came  at  this  time  a 
constellation  of  forces,  partly  independent  and  partly  the  outgrowth 
of  this  new  policy  of  Democracy,  with  which  one  must  acquaint 
himself  in  order  to  complete  the  full  explanation  of  this  second 
period  of  local  borrowing. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  States  received  direct  assistance  from 
the  general  government  in  money  and  lands.  Not  only  did  Con- 
gress give  up  all  claims  of  active  control  in  matters  of  inland 
commerce,  but  that  bodj'  donated  also  the  surplus  revenue  of  the 
national  treasury  and  a  percentage  upon  the  sales  of  all  lands  to 
form  a  fund  with  which  the  States  could  carry  out  their  plans  of 
public  works.  These  moneys  formed  by  no  means  an  insignificant 
sum  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  to  whom  local  debts  proved  to  be 
the  most  disastrous.  In  Michigan,  for  example,  the  experience  of 
1836  gave  every  reason  to  hope  large  things  from  the  funds  estab- 
lished by  the  Federal  government.  One  fourth  of  all  the  lands 
sold  in  the  United  States  during  that  year  were  situated  in  Michi- 
gan, and  that  was  the  year  in  which  the  public  lands  were  the. 
source  of  greater  revenue  than  ever  before  or  ever  since.  The 
average  revenue  from  this  source  is  from  one  to  three  millions  of 
dollars ;  in  1836  it  was  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars.  Thus, 
standing  on  the  verge  of  the  year  1837,  those  who  controlled  the 
policy  of  this  State  saw  coming  into  the  treasur3*  $280,000  from 
surplus  revenue,  and  9175,000  from  their  percentage  on  laud  sales. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  such  extensive  sale  of  lands,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  young  State  indulged  in  dangerous  op- 
timism, not  distinguishing  between  purchases  for  speculative  and 
for  settlement  purposes,  and  not  recognizing  vhat  these  immense 
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real  estate  dealings  were  oue  of  the  evil  resulta  of  the  fluaneial 
policy  of  the  oeolral  govcrcnienl.  What  happened  in  Michigan 
hupitened  in  other  States,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the 
assistaoce  of  tbe  general  govemrneut,  coming  at  the  time  when  it 
did,  is  largely  responsible  fur  the  carelessness  with  which  local 
obligatioDa  were  iucurred. 

2.  But  again,  the  invitation  to  embark  in  great  public  works 
was  especially  alluring  during  the  three  years  previous  to  1838,  in 
which  the  larger  part  of  local  debt  was  created,  on  account  of 
the  process  of  infiation  through  which  the  currency  was  passing. 
With  the  downfall  of  the  National  Bank,  an  era  of  unsecured  paper 
money  ensued.  The  rapidity  with  which  inferior  iustrumeute  of 
exchange  giew,  upon  the  reversal  of  the  national  policy,  may  be 
seen  IVom  the  following  figures  giving  tbe  notes  in  circulation,  the 
deposits  and  loaus  of  tbe  banks.  Certain  years  of  interest  to  na 
in  this  connection  are  alone  presented ; 

circulation,  DeposUi.  Loana. 

JannBr;,  183D,  .     .     $01,824,000  ,9Gi),5C1.000  «SOO,4S1,000 

"          1835,  .     .     10S,^G0,495  '   83,081,000  360,103,000 

1636,  .     .     H0,S01,U3B  116,104,000  46T,SOG,000 

1887.  .     .     HD.18B,a90  1£7,3»7,000  5SC,116,000 

This  most  certainly  indicates  a  period  of  inflation,  and  all  the 

results  of  inflation  famihar  to  the  student  of  economy  followed  in 
their  most  intense  form.  Values  were  radically  disturbed  ;  ficti- 
tious profits  were  regarded  as  real,  and  this  apparent  success  of 
moderate  endeavors  led  men  to  enter  boldly  into  great  undertak- 
ings ;  land  speculation  was  especially  excessive,  for  it  was  believed 
that  the  "vast  West"  was  to  coino  immediately  into  the  market. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  these  were  years  of  business  insan- 
ity. Cool  judgment  had  for  the  time  lost  control,  and  men  actetl 
upon  ail  impulse  which  thej"  themselves  were  unable  afterwards 
to  understand.  The  enthusiasm  of  legislatore,  therefore,  was  not 
at  all  iieeuliar  to  State  management;  it  was  merely  one  of  the 
manifestations  of  the  general  enthusiasm  of  the  times.  I  Lave 
collated  with  some  care  the  enterprises  projected  by  (he  Legisla- 
ture in  one  of  the  Western  States,  and  those  set  on  foot  by  private 
parties, — and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  whether  judged  from 
the  standpoint  of  results  or  of  business  probabilities,  the  .State 
autliorities  showed  greater  foresight  and  greater  business  conser- 
vatism thau  did  individuals.  The  intimate  relatiou  between  an 
inflated  currency  and  the  projected  improvements  in  the  State  of 
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Michigan,  is  well  told  by  Governor  Barry  in  his  message  of  1842 : 
*'The  conception  of  the  plan  on  a  scale  so  magnificent,"  said  the 
Governor,  *Ms  to  be  attributed  to  the  erroneous  opinion  of  wealth 
produced  by  a  too  redundant  paper  currency.  The  system  was 
altogether  too  extended  for  our  wants,  and  required  expenditures 
bej'ond  our  means.  It  was  projected  at  a  time  when  things  were 
too  often  viewed  through  a  distorted  vision.  Property  had  assumed 
fictitious  value  ;  national  as  well  as  individual  revenues  were  greatly 
over-estimated,  and  the  minds  of  men  had  become  inflated  by  imag- 
inary success  in  the  acquirement  of  wealth.  Individuals  embarked 
with  confidence  in  enterprises  which  they  now  regard  as  extrava- 
gant and  visionary.  The  spirit  of  the  times,  unfoi*tunate1y,  became 
the  governing  policy  of  States,  and  Michigan,  with  a  population 
then  less  than  two  hundred  thousand,  inhabiting  a  territory  new 
and  recently  settled,  with  few  immediate  resources  but  her  credit, 
projected  a  system  of  internal  improvements  which  would  have 
been  a  grand  undertaking  for  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  States." 
3.  The  programme  of  public  improvements  adopted  by  the  sev- 
eral States  which  led  to  the  extensive  employment  of  local  credit, 
finds  further  explanation  in  a  fact  not  at  all  connected  with  any 
I)olicy  of  the  central  government.  It  is  usually  the  case  that  a 
wide-spread  enthusiasm  for  any  industrial  enterprise  is  imitative 
rather  than  original.  This  is  most  certainly  true  of  the  period  we 
are  now  studying.  The  State  of  New  York  must  be  regarded  as 
the  pioneer  in  matters  of  public  works,  and  the  financial  and  com- 
mercial success  of  the  Erie  canal  exerted  no  slight  influence  in 
leading  other  States  to  believe  that  a  like  success  awaited  every 
enterprise.  This  highway  of  commerce  was  finished  in  1826.  It 
immediately  became  a  source  of  revenue,  and  proved  that  the 
statesmen  who  urged  it  upon  the  people  were  wise  counsellors. 
Nor  was  it  alone  the  final  success  of  the  enterprise  that  worked 
upon  the  imaginative  optimism  of  other  localities,  but  the  accuracy 
of  the  calculations  also  induced  men  to  place  great  confidence  in 
enterprises  similarly  managed.  In  1826  it  was  estimated  that  the 
debt  incurred  in  building  the  Erie  canal  would  be  expunged  in  the 
course  of  ten  years'  operation.  The  figures  upon  which  the  con- 
clusion rested  are  the  following.  On  the  side  of  receipts,  the 
annual  income  was : 

From  tolls, ^700,000 

From  auction  sales, 250,000 

From  salt  duties; 170,000 
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Chargeable  to  tlie  revenue  wLich  was  applied  to  eanat  inaimgeinent 
and  debt  payment,  there  waa  : 


lotErpst  on  the  debl. 
Expense  of  repaira. 


leaving  a  yearly  debt  appropriation  or  8610,000.  Upon  the  httsis 
of  these  figures,  the  debt  wonid  be  discharjced  in  ten  year§,  and 
the  result  of  the  management  of  the  enterprise  showed  the  (.'alcu- 
latiou  to  he  correct  within  six  months.  It  was,  perhaps,  the  eiic- 
cessfui  management  of  this  New  York  enterprise,  more  than  any 
other  one  thing,  that  occasioned  the  outburst  of  eDthusiasm  in 
favor  of  local  improvements. 

There  is,  however,  another  fact  worthy  of  attentioD  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Erie  experiment.  Previous  to  the  completion  of  this 
highway  of  commerce,  the  city  of  New  York,  like  the  cities  of 
Boston,  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  bad  been  a  local  vitlage, 
draining  the  country  naturally  dependent  upon  it;  bnt,  with  the 
completion  of  the  canal,  it  at  once  became  a  |)ort  of  importance 
to  the  entire  country  west  of  the  Alleghany  mountains  and  north 
of  the  Ohio  river.  The  interests  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
were  placed  in  jeopardy,  and  those  cities,  together  with  the  .States 
in  which  they  are  sitnated,  at  once  undertook  protective  measures 
by  pushing  vigorously  their  own  schemes  for  inland  commerce. 
Then  began  that  struggle  between  the  seaboard  cities  for  commer- 
cial supremacy  over  the  West,  which  has  become  more  and  more 
intense  even  to  the  present  time,  an  essential  result  of  which  is 
the  perfecting  of  commercial  facilities.  TIjc  point  which  I  wish 
to  make  is  this :  About  1830,  men  in  the  East  were  for  the  firet 
lime  coming  to  realize  the  great  possibilities  of  the  West  from  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  and  the  rivalry  between  the  various  sec- 
tions of  the  Kast  to  secure  to  themselves  the  benefits  of  the  trade 
which  was  sure  to  spring  up,  induced  men  in  these  sections  to  lend 
freely  to  those  enterprises  which  would  be  of  especial  advantage 
to  themselves.  It  was  under  such  encouragement,  and  because 
the  idea  of  cor[K>ratc  control  had  not  yet  been  sufHcieutly  devel- 
oped, that  the  States  were  led  to  freely  mortgage  their  sovereign 
credit  for  pushing  public  works. 

I  have  thus  endeavored,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  to  suggest  the 
active  forces  which  gave  chaiTicter  to  the  years  of  local  control 
between  1830  and   1840,  and  it   is  believed  that,  taken  in   their 
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relation  to  each  other,  they  furnish  an  adequate  explanation  of  the 
excessive  employment  by  the  States  of  their  sovereign  credit. 
The  States  borrowed  money  to  build  public  highways.  That  pub- 
lic highways  should  be  built  was  one  of  the  imperative  demands  of 
the  times.  That  the  States  should  undertake  this  work  rather 
than  the  central  government  or  corporations,  was  the  result  of  this 
historical  accident,  —  that  the  call  for  inland  improvements  came 
just  when,  in  the  development  of  political  ideas,  there  had  been  a 
reaction  against  the  policy  of  Federal  administrative  control,  and 
before  the  doctrine  of  laissez-faire  had  in  this  country  produced 
any  results  except  in  matters  of  foreign  commerce.  The  general 
confidence  in  the  States  which  led  men  to  place  money  freely  at 
their  disposal,  was  in  part  merely  an  expression  of  the  general 
confidence  of  the  times ;  in  part  an  indirect  consequence  of  the 
easy  payment  by  the  Federal  government  of  its  debt ;  and  in  part 
because  men  saw  in  the  public  improvements  which  the  States  were 
undertaking,  an  additional  advantage  beyond  that  of  a  mere  in- 
vestment of  so  much  capital.  All  these  forces  taken  together 
made  up  the  atmosphere  of  the  times,  which,  to  say  the  least, 
proved  very  invigorating  to  those  who  breathed  it. 

We  need  not  arrest  our  attention  at  this  point  for  the  purpose  of 
any  detailed  statement  respecting  the  failure  of  these  grand 
schemes  for  local  improvements.  That  most  of  them  were  the 
source  of  immediate  disappointment,  is  known  by  all  who  are  in 
any  way  acquainted  with  the  period.  The  two  hundred  and  thirty 
millions  of  debt  resting  upon  the  States,  unsecured  by  any  property 
at  all  adequate  to  support  such  a  burden,  is  evidence  of  general 
failure.  Had  these  enterprises  been  set  on  foot  by  private  corpora- 
tions, they  would  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  receiver,  or 
the  individual  members  of  the  corporation  would  have  availed 
themselves  of  stay-laws  and  bankrupt  laws ;  but  since  they  had 
been  projected  by  States,  and  since  the  sovereign  credit  of  the 
States  had  been  placed  in  bond,  nothing  remained  but  to  throw 
upon  taxes  the  deficits  of  the  business.  This  brought  the  failure 
of  the  policy  home  to  the  people  with  great  force.  In  the  State  of 
Michigan,  for  example,  the  rate  of  taxation  for  count}'  and  State 
purposes  was  but  seventy  cents  per  capita, — while  the  interest  on 
the  debt  arising  out  of  the  public  improvement  experiment,  would 
have  demanded  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents  per  capita,  had  it 
been  paid.     Or  again,  the  helpless  and  childish  tone  with  which 
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some  of  tlic  States  came  back  to  the  central  government  for  aid, 
asking  Congress  to  piny  again  the  role  of  tbe  first  Empire  and  re- 
lieve the  States  of  their  just  obligatioos,  indicates  tbe  complete- 
nesB  of  the  failure  of  this  second  perioil  of  local  deht  financiering. 

It  is  of  niuch  more  importance  than  a  portrayal  of  the  details  of 
the  crisis  in  the  varions  State  treasuries,  that  we  learn  what  the 
immediate  result  was  of  the  failure  of  these  financial  schemes,  and 
in  what  manner  the  difllculties  into  which  the  State  treasuries  fell, 
influenced  later  development.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  tlian  that 
such  an  important  chapter  in  local  history  should  have  sowu  seeds 
of  which  we  now  are  reaping  the  hanest ;  it  is  pertinent,  therefore, 
to  inquire  what  the  permanent  iufliience  of  this  period  of  activity 
has  proved  to  be. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  these  disasters  is  not  far  to  seek. 
A  reaction  took  place  in  pnbhc  sentiment  respecting  State  contixil 
over  public  improvements,  and  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  showed  a 
strength  proportioual  to  that  against  which  it  was  aroused.  As 
the  people  had  driven  their  representatives  to  enter  upon  intenial 
improvements  nithout  caution,  so  when  taxes  began  to  press  they 
censured  them  without  justice  and  dtsowned  their  policy.  This 
reaction  was  complete  and  iiTesistible,  and  one  may  discover  now 
in  the  structure  of  indiistrial  society  two  facta  that  are  traceable 
to  it.  Thus  in  the  first  place,  the  withdrawal  of  the  States  from 
the  domain  of  internal  improvements  marks  the  rise  of  corporate 
power  in  the  United  States.  As  in  1830  the  Federal  government 
abandoned  the  thought  of  direct  control  over  remunerative  public 
works,  giving  up  this  field  of  activity  in  favor  of  the  local  govern- 
ments, so  ditring  the  years  from  1H42  to  1846,  a  revulsion  of  seu- 
tiraeut  turned  all  this  business  over  to  individuals.  So  far  from 
realizing  the  programme  of  Jacksoninn  democracy,  accoi'ding  to 
which  the  States  were  to  recover  their  administrative  importance, 
this  experiment  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  |K>wer, 
which  exercised  truly  sovereign  functions,  but  which  was  unknown 
to  earlier  statesmen.  The  rise  of  the  corporations  marks  the  third 
perioii  in  the  history  of  inland  commerce.  The  material  advance- 
ment of  the  United  Stales  during  this  period,  no  one  can,  nor  does 
one  care  to  deny  ;  yet  the  industrial,  the  political,  and  the  social 
influences  that  have  been  introduced  into  national  life  by  the  un- 
precedented growth  of  corporate  power  which  has  accompanied 
this  development,  are  the  occasion  for  grave  apprehension.     Under 
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the  gnidance  of  this  third  policy,  cities  have  been  uunecessarily 
crowded,  real  estate  values  have  been  arbitrarily  distributed,  a 
social  dependence  is  being  introduced,  not  surpassed,  in  its  evil 
tendencies  by  any  previous  form  of  servitude,  politics  are  being 
run  in  the  interests  of  profit  to  those  already  gorged  with  profit ; 
while,  from  the  political  point  of  view,  it  is  to  the  encroachment  of 
these  corporations,  as  much  as  to  the  centralizing  tendencies  of  the 
Federal  government  that  the  present  impotency  of  the  State 
governments  is  due.  It  thus  appears  that  the  financial  crisis  of  the 
State  treasuries  was  a  turning  point  in  the  development  of  national 
life. 

In  the  second  place,  this  failure  of  the  internal  improvement 
programme  threw  the  countrj'  into  what  may  be  properly  termed  a 
constitutional  panic.  One  at  all  acquainted  with  the  business 
management  of  great  enterprises,  under  the  present  credit  system, 
knows  the  intimate  relation  that  exists  between  the  improvement 
of  commercial  highways  and  the  contracting  of  debts,  and  that  a 
curtailment  of  the  borrowing  power  is  a  stricture  upon  any  direct 
control  by  the  State  over  canals  and  railroads.  A  study  of  the 
various  constitutions  will  show  that  previous  to  1830,  no  State  in 
the  Union  was  prohibited  in  any  way  from  an  employment  of  its 
credit ;  at  the  present  time,  however,  there  are  but  three  States 
whose  constitutions  do  not  limit  in  some  way  the  power  to  borrow 
money.  Michigan  and  Arkansas,  which  were  admitted  into  the 
Union  at  the  time  that  the  public  improvement  fever  was  at  its 
height,  incorporated  into  their  constitutions  a  clause  making  it  the 
duty  of  the  legislatures  to  establish  a  system  of  public  improve- 
ments. In  this  fact  there  is  disclosed  the  spirit  that  ruled  the 
entire  country,  for  the  sentiment  that  spoke  in  these  cases  through 
the  general  conventions  of  the  people,  found  expression  in  other 
States  in  current  elections.  But  with  the  reaction  of  opinion, 
these  local  laws  were  changed.  In  1848,  and  the  years  following, 
the  new  constitutions,  as  well  as  amendments  to  the  old  ones, 
quite  generally  prohibited  the  States  from  having  anything  to  do 
with  remunerative  works  requiring  capital.  This  finds  direct 
expression  in  the  organic  laws  of  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  and 
Michigan,  while  many  constitutions  by  curtailing  the  power  to  con- 
tract a  debt,  render  it  impossible  for  the  States  to  incur  those 
business  obligations  necessarj'  for  the  economical  prosecution  of 
great  works.     It  became  the  general  cry  that  public  works  should 
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be  carried  on  by  private  enterprise,  and  to  secure  this,  the  State? 
were  prohibited  from  interference.  The  direct  connection  between 
these  two  tlieoriea  of  control  ia  the  beat  illustrated  in  the  modifica- 
tion of  the  constitnlioo  of  Illinois.  Illinois  had  endeiiYored  both 
State  banking  and  St^tc  improvements,  and  had  failed  in  both. 
In  her  constitution  of  1848,  she  retained  the  clause  that  interns! 
improvements  should  be  encouraged,  but  with  this  siguiticaDt 
qualification.  —  this  waa  to  be  done  "  by  passing  liberal  laws  of 
incorporation  for  that  purpose  " 

We  have  now  reached  a  point  at  which  the  suggestions  of  our 
study  begin  to  crystallize  about  a  very  important  question  of  polit- 
ical organization.  I  have  called  this  paper  "  The  Financial  Stand- 
ing of  States,"  and  the  pertinency  of  the  title  now  appears.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  States  at  present  have  no  standing  whatever  in  the 
financial  world.  They  are  totally  ignored  in  all  those  departments 
of  activity  where  control  over  capital  is  the  test  of  power.  Yet  it 
is  well  known  that  real  power  lies  with  the  possession  of  money, 
and  it  requires  no  very  extended  8yst«m  of  reasoning  to  come  to 
the  conclnaion  that,  until  the  States  are  relieved  from  the  restric- 
tions upon  the  employment  of  their  credit  now  embodied  in  their 
fundHmental  laws,  they  are  entirely  out  of  the  race  so  far  as  actual 
tuimiaiatcation  ot  attire  ia  coucemed.  They  are  8overeign,  but 
their  sovereignty  is  an  empty  name,  since  they  have  no  power  to 
perform  sovereign  administrative  acts.  The  two  statesmen  whose 
public  careers  have  worked  together  to  bring  about  this  result, 
hold  totally  opposite  views  of  public  |xjlicy.  Alexauder'Hamilton, 
by  nature  an  imperialist,  believed  in  concentration  of  power  under 
the  imtional  government,  and  subordinated  nil  considerations  to 
secure  it.  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  character  was  a  curious  union 
of  nihilist  democracy  and  personal  tyranny,  changed  violently  the 
drift  of  sentiment,  and  set  in  motion  those  forces  which  brought 
disaster  to  the  local  authorities  which  he  intended  to  build  up. 
The  success  of  the  Ilamiltonian  and  tlie  failure  of  the  Jacksonion 
policies  worked  botli  in  the  same  direction  ;  through  both  has  the 
sovereignty  of  the  States  suffered.  But  among  active  peoples, 
power  of  conti-ol  must  reside  somewhere,  and  in  consequence,  the 
outcome  of  it  all  has  been,  that  as  the  ^itatcs  receded  from  public 
importance,  the  central  govcrnmeuta  and  the  corporations,  each  in 
their  sphere,  have  come  forward  and  assumed  the  abandoned  con- 
trol. 
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There  are  many  who  look  upon  this  result  as  natnral/necessary, 
and  defensible.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  men  in  this  country,  in 
their  blind  optimism,  believe  that  the  control  of  'public  officers 
should  bo  restrained  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits  in  all 
matters  pertaining  to  domestic  affairs.  Such  peraons  claim  that 
the  result  of  State  management,  as  it  appears  in  the  years  from 
1837  to  1843,  is  what  must  in  every  case  be  expected,  and  is  in 
consequence  an  unanswerable  argument  against  the  interference  of 
the  State  in  business.  State  control,  they  say,  was  abandoned 
because  it  proved  itself  inefficient,  and  corporate  control  arose 
because  it  was  necessary.  It -is  true,  they  admit,  that  the  theory 
of  local  government  functions  was  changed  by  this  step,  but  this 
change  was  necessary  and  in  the  right  direction. 

There  are,  as  it  appears  to  me,  two  questions  involved  in  a  claim 
of  this  character.  Thus  in  the  first  place,  one  must  inquire  whether 
or  not  the  history  of  State  management,  as  it  appeared  in  the  years 
studied,  is  conclusive  against  the  efficiency  of  State  control?  And 
secondly, — whether  the  subsequent  administration  by  corporations 
has  been  so  exceptional  as  to  compel  confidence  in  them  as  perma- 
nent centres  of  power? 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  questions,  I  may,  perhaps,  be 
permitted  to  present  my  own  conclusions  without  stating  at  length 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  are  based.  To  my  mind,  the  fact 
that  the  experiment  of  internal  improvements  by  States  led  to 
embarrassment  in  the  local  treasuries,  is  far  from  being  conclusive 
against  the  policy  of  local  ownership  iind  management  of  inland 
highways  of  commerce.  Thus  every  fact  which  shows  that  the 
period  in  which  the  experiment  was  made  was  peculiar  and  unfor- 
tunate for  its  success,  is  a  palliating  fact,  and  common  fairness 
requires  that  the  criticisms  based  upon  such  considerations  should 
not  be  pressed  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  apply.  Failure  in 
any  undertaking,  traceable  to  temporary  causes,  can  never  become 
the  basis  of  a  general  criticism.  A  careful  study  of  this  period 
will  show  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  States  arose  from  a  disregard 
of  the  most  simple  rules  of  public  financiering.  It  was  in  the 
management  of  the  loans  that  especial  stupidity  was  shown, — a 
stupidity  so  exceptional  that  we  cannot  believe  it  would  again 
occur  should  the  States  again  be  called  upon  to  use  their  credit. 
The  financial  mismanagement  was  onl}-  equalled  by  that  of  indi- 
viduals in  their  private  affairs,  and  in  both  cases  is  traceable 
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to  that  fatal  optimism  then  reigning  iu  regard  to  the  efflcicucy 
of  paper  credits.  Consider,  for  example,  the  following:  Michi- 
gan, in  tlic  manugemeut  of  her  debt,  acttmlly  borrowed  tnoticj' 
on  time.  The  full  extent  of  her  so-called  repudiation  waa 
that  ebe  refused  to  pay,  out  of  taxes,  those  bonds  for  wbich 
ebe  received  nothing,  but  which  had  been  hypothecated  by  her 
agents  with  European  bankers.  Yet  this  atfair  of  tho  bonds 
was  what  brought  the  i>eoplo  of  Michigan  to  believe  that  their 
Bcbeme  of  internal  improvements  was  a  failure,  and  nbieb  worked 
up  the  sentiment  that  called  for  the  abandonnient  of  the  policy. 
My  point  is,  that  this  sentiment  was  illogical  at  the  time  it  sprang 
up,  as  is,  also,  the  argument  in  favor  of  corporate  management  of 
highways  based  upon  it,  for,  had  men  looked  a  little  farther,  they 
would  have  seen  that,  in  general,  the  Statfi  administration  was 
gootl.  Its  failure,  so  far  as  it  was  the  fault  of  the  I-egislatures 
and  not  inherent  in  the  spirit  of  the  times,  was  in  a  matter  easily 
remedied,  and  subject  to  strict  control. 

But  there  is  yet  an  additional  reason  why  we  canaot  rely  too 
strongly  upon  the  experience  of  the  States  after  1830.  This  was 
a  period  of  transition  in  commercial  methods.  Previous  to  1830, 
nil  plans  for  inland  commerce  were  based  upon  the  idea  of  canals 
and  wagon  roads  ;  but,  about  that  time,  thought  was  turned  to  the 
development  of  the  railroad  system.  The  changes  actually  intro- 
duced by  railroads  have  been  greater  than  auy  dared  to  imagine. 
They  did  not  at  once  spring  into  perfect  form,  but  gradually 
eueroaehed  upon  wagon-roads  and  water-ways,  until  these  were 
almost  entirely  abandoned.  The  consequence  was,  that  many  of 
the  plans  which  contemplated  them  not  only  ceased  to  be  remune- 
rative, but  involved  their  projectors  in  disaster.  So  far,  then,  as 
the  failure  of  the  schemes  of  interna!  improvements  arose  from  the 
fact  that  canals  became  useless  because  railroads  proved  iu  every 
way  better,  it  is  certainly  illogical  to  claim  that  failure  proves 
incompetency  on  the  part  of  tho  State,  for  disappointment  must 
have  come  in  auy  case  to  those  interested  in  water-ways.  This 
fact,  as  it  appears  to  mo,  has  not  been  taken  adetiuately  into  con- 
sideration. Indeed,  it  is  believed  that  the  more  carefully  one 
studies  this  expeiimeut  of  State  management  of  public  highways, 
the  less  strenuous  will  he  be  in  his  claim  that  it  furnished  an  argu- 
ment against  business  management  by  the  local  governments. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  necessary  to  iucjuire  if  the  admin- 
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iBtration  of  the  corporations,  since  they  have  assumed  control  over 
inland  transportation,  has  been  so  conservative  and  just  that  the 
people  ma}'  rest  fairly  satisfied  with  things  as  they  are?  The 
transportation  business  is  one  necessarilj'  bound  up  with  centrali- 
zation of  power ;  can  that  power  be  safely  left  with  the  corpora- 
tions? Were  this  question  longer  an  open  fluestion,  the  loss  of 
strength  to  the  States  that  results  from  their  financial  inability 
irould  not  be  the  occasion  of  such  grave  apprehension.  But  the 
fact  is,  it  is  not  necessary  longer  to  argue  this  question  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Even  conservative  thinkers  are 
anxiously  inquiring  what  shall  be  done  with  the  corporations. 
From  papers  not  regarded  as  revolutionary,  fVom  the  trend  of 
court  decisions,  fVom  the  writings  of  publicists  on  questions  touch- 
ing political  philosophy,  as  also  from  the  expressions  of  the  self- 
styled  anti-monopolist,  it  is  possible  to  learn  that  there  exists 
great  fear  of  the  excessive  development  of  corporate  powers.  For 
my  own  part,  I  believe  this  fear  to  be  well  grounded.  The  actual 
workings  of  corporate  control  have  been  such  that  even  though 
one  accepts  the  doctrine  of  non-interference  as  the  maxim  to  be 
in  general  followed,  he  must  admit  of  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
railroad  management.  The  major  premise  of  action  is  established 
in  public  sentiment :  the  business  of  inland  commerce  must,  in 
some  way,  be  brought  under  governmental  control.  The  question 
open  for  discussion  deals  only  with  the  proper  method.  Now  it  is 
in  connection  with  this  state  of  affairs  that  the  subject  here  dis- 
cussed assumes  importance.  Suppose  that  control  by  commissions 
prove  inadequate  to  the  demands  made  upon  them,  and  a  step  yet 
in  advance  appears  to  the  people  necessary ;  what  division  of  our 
complex  government  must  take  upon  itself  this  function  of  direct 
management  over  inland  transportation,  a  function  that  gives  the 
governing  body  greater  power  over  the  governed  than  any  other 
that  can  be  mentioned  ?  The  States  are  in  no  position  to  do  this  ; 
as  things  are  now,  it  must  be  the  national  government.  This 
once  accomplished  and  there  is  an  end  to  the  reality  of  popular 
government  in  this  country.  Say  what  men  will,  —  there  is  an 
eternal  difference  between  a  Democratic  Republic  and  a  Republican 
Empire.  Popular  government  means  local  government.  Real 
power  lies  at  the  centre  of  administrative  control,  and  nothing 
can  take  us  so  far  from  the  idea  of  the  fathers  as  to  establish  for 
domestic  affairs  the  same  concentration  of  management  as  they 
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established  in  foreign  affairs.  Tbey  wiselj-  recognized  the  diffov 
euce,  and  it  is  tlie  paYt  of  wisdom  for  us  to  maintain  It.  Yet  c 
aider  iu  what  a  position  it  leaves  ue.  To  recognize  the  evils  of 
great  a  coucenti'atiou  of  admioistrative  power,  is  a  guarautee  to 
corporations  that  tbey  will  not  be  interferced  with  except  Ibrtiugli 
restraining  laws  tbat  do  not  restrain,  for  the  Stat«s,  the  niLtunl 
recipients  of  such  powers  are  precluded  by  the  fact  ttrnt  tbey  hart 
lost  their  financial  standing.  This  condition  of  affairs  is,  at  least, 
suggestive. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  railroad  question  that  I  desire  to  briBg 
into  view,  but  rather  to  show  wiiat  a  misfortune  has  come  tothii 
country  through  the  decadence  of  the  financial  stauding  of  tin 
States.  It  is  an  historic  rule  of  universal  application  thtt,  U 
t  b  come  more  populous  and  the  social  and  industrial  r^ 
t  m  complex,  the  functions  of  government  must  DecesurU/ 
xl  d  t  ontinually  new  objects.  This  rule  holds  good  nowia 
th  nt  y,  and  in  consequence  the  question  of  llie  resideuee  at 

th  n  w  p  wera  becomes  of  importance.  As  a  single  exaoi|il>. 
lb  f  1  nt  recurrence  of  Hoods,  the  more  rapid  and  marked 
alternation  of  drought  and  wet,  the  progi-ess  of  farming  towud 
the  exhaustion  of  lands,  and  other  signs,  tell  plainly  that  il  «)A 
be  soon  necessary  for  this  country  to  attend  to  the  planting  oA  ■ 
caring  for  forests.  This  is  something  (hat  corporntions  will  no! 
do,  for  the  time  of  return  is  too  remote  from  the  lirst  investments. 
It  is  a  legitimate  sphere  for  the  employment  of  sovereign  creiiil. 
Shall  this  be  undertaken  by  the  central  government  or  the  ioml 
government?  To  my  mind  there  is  but  one  answer.  The  Stales 
are  the  proper  cenlies  of  this  power,  yet  they  have  lieen  driven 
from  the  possibility  of  such  works  by  an  over- solicitous  people, 
frightened  hy  one  unfortunate  venture. 

If  the  States  would  regain  their  lost  sovereignty  and  again  be- 
come iiiipurtunt  factors  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  there  is  but  one 
path  by  which  they  may  reach  that  goal.  They  must  in  somewsy 
recover  llieir  lost  credit  and  regain  their  staniling  iu  the  fiuanci*! 
world.  Without  the  control  of  money,  all  claim  to  sovereignly 
mti»t  ever  remain  an  empty  name. 
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III.     WHAT  MAKES  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES? 

BY  EDWABD  ATKINBOlf. 

(Submitted  and  read  in  part  Wednesday,  September  9, 1884.) 

(All  rights  reserred.)* 

The  phenomenal  circulation,  in  England,  of  Henry  George's 
book,  entitled  ^'Progress  and  Poverty,"  and  the  statement  that  it 
has  already  been  translated  into  every  civilized  language,  although 
it  made  little  impression  in  the  United  States,  draws  attention  to 
the  fact  that  all  other  questions  have  become  relatively  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  problems  which  relate  to  the  distribution  of 
wealth.  The  premises  which  Henry  George  assumes  are  without 
substantial  foundation  in  fact,  and  his  conclusions  are,  therefore, 
without  warrant.  The  production  of  what  constitutes  wealth  or 
welfare  is  no  longer  at  issue.  Modern  science  and  modern  instru- 
mentalities of  production  are  adequate  to  produce  what  would  suf- 
fice for  a  good  subsistence  for  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  any 
and  all  countries.  The  whole  question  at  issue  is  the  distribution 
of  this  substance  after  it  has  been  produced.  Production  and  dis- 
tribution are  but  two  phases  of  the  same  work. 

Land,  capital,  and  labor  are  the  three  factors  in  production,  but 
even  when  these  three  factors  are  worked  in  the  most  hearty  coop- 
eration, the  world  is  always  within  a  year  or  less  of  starvation. 
The  main  question,  therefore,  is:  How  is  the  annual  product  dis- 
tributed ?  because  it  is  upon  the  distribution  of  the  annual  product 
that  subsistence  depends,  rather  than  upon  the  ownership  of  land 
or  of  the  products  of  labor  which  have  been  saved  in  a  concrete 
form,  and  which  have  become  capital.  The  capital  or  labor  saved 
in  a  concrete  form  never  exceeds  in  value  the  sum  of  two  or  three 
years'  production,  even  in  the  richest  State  or  Nation,  and  is  more 
apt  to  be  less  than  the  product  of  a  single  year. 

In  the  work  of  production  and  of  distribution,  by  far  the  largest 
portion  of  the  people  of  the  so-called  civilized  world  work  for 
wages  in  one  form  or  another, — that  is  to  say,  they  are  at  any 
given  time  in  the  position  of  the  employed  rather  than  that  of 

•  This  treatise,  with  addenda,  together  with  two  essays  by  the  same  author,  one 
on  '*  What  is  a  Bank,"  the  other  on  the  «  RaUway,  the  Farmer,  and  the  Public,'* 
are  about  to  be  published  by  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  under  the  title  of  "  The  Distribu- 
tion of  Products,  or  the  Mechanism  and  the  Metaphysics  of  Exchange." 
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employers.  They  change  from  one  class  to  the  other,  according 
to  their  relative  abilities  or  opijortunities.  It  follows  of  necessity 
that  the  paramount  question — the  one  whiuh  is  of  prime  importance 
to  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  civilized  lands,  is.  What 
makes  the  rate  of  wages?  because  it  is  by  means  of  the  money 
which  they  receive  from  their  employers  as  wages,  that  their  share 
of  each  year's  anmial  product  is  obtained  and  is  measured.  This 
being  admitted,  the  practical  question  at  once  arises,  are  those 
who  labor  for  wages  receiving  in  each  year  a  less  and  less  propor- 
tion of  the  annual  product,  while  capitalists  are  securing  for  them- 
selves a  lai-ger  share,  or  the  reverse?  Are  the  rich  growing  richer, 
while  the  poor  become  poorer?  or,  are  nations  themselves  becom- 
ing poorer  as  a  whole,  rich  and  poor  alike  securing  a  decreasing 
share  of  a  decreasing  and.  perhaps,  iusufBcieut  product? 

In  treating  this  question,  two  deiinitions  become  necessary. 
What  is  production?  It  is  not  simply  the  primary  process  of 
bringing  forth  grain,  timber,  and  metals  in  their  crude  form,  from 
the  field,  the  forest,  or  the  mine ;  it  is  not  simply  carrying  these 
protlucts  through  the  mill,  the  furnace,  or  the  forge,  into  their  sec- 
ondary- form,  called  manufactures  ;  but  the  word  must  include  al| ' 
that  is  indicated  by  its  etymology— j)ro  duco — pro-duce-ing — lead- 
ing forth  and  directing  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  linal  use  of,  or 
consumption  by,  man.  This  covers  distribution,  as  well  as  what 
is  commonly  called  production.  The  word  wages  may,  therefore, 
be  defined  so  as  to  include  all  earnings  of  persons  in  the  employ- 
ment of  others.  The  lai^er  part  of  the  work,  in  many  directions, 
being  done  by  the  piece,  the  wage  is  an  uncertain  quantity,  varj-ing 
with  the  skill  and  capacity  of  the  laborer.  In  this  treatise,  the 
word  wat/es  will  stand  for  the  sum  of  money  which  is  earned  by 
factory  operatives,  farm  laborers,  machinists,  mechanics,  railroad 
emptoyf's,  lalwrers,  clerks,  salesmen;  in  fact,  by  each  and  every 
class  of  those  who  are  employed  by  others  in  what  is  commonly 
called  production  or  distribution ;  those  who  agree  in  advance  to 
work  for  a  fixed  payment,  either  by  the  piece  or  by  the  day, 
month,  or  year. 

Tbe  true  wage  which  the  workman  seeks  is  the  food,  fuel,  shel- 
ter, and  other  means  of  subsistence  with  which  the  sum  of  his 
wages  will  supply  him.  If  wc  look  to  the  derivation  of  the  word 
itself,  his  wage  is  tlic  measure  of  the  e.xijectation  of  subsistence, 
against  which  his  labor  is  staked,  wagered,  or  hazarded.     It  is  not 
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customary  to  include  the  salaries  of  the  clerical  or  administrative 
force,  nor  the  payments  which  are  made  for  purely  mental  work 
under  this  term «  although  they  are  of  the  same  nature.  For  the 
purpose  in  hand,  we  will  limit  the  application  of  the  word  wages  to 
the  sum  of  money  earned  by  persons  who  engage  in  the  actual 
work  of  producing  or  distributing  material  substances ;  who  either 
work  with  their  hands  or  direct  machinery  to  these  ends ;  who  are 
in  the  employment  of  other  persons  upon  terms  stipulated  in  ad- 
vance and  who  are  subject  to  be  discharged  with  or  without  notice, 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  will  of  the  employer.  In  this  category 
will  be  found  by  far  the  largest  iK>rtion  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  old  enough  to  become  wholly  or  in  part  self-support- 
ing. 

This  gi*eat  class  consists  in  very  large  measure  of  persons  who 
depend  almost  wholly  u[)on  their  daily  work  for  their  daily  bread, — 
whose  accumulations  are  small, — slowly  and  painfhlly  made  or 
saved,  and  sufficient  only  to  relieve  them  from  the  necessity  of 
work  for  the  last  few  years  of  old  age,  if  perchance  adequate  for 
that  without  the  aid  of  their  children.  The  welfare  of  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  of  every  other  country, 
therefore,  mainly  depends  uix)n  the  adequacy  of  the  rate  of  their 
wag€^,  and  upon  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  which  their 
wages  are  paid.  It  follows  that  there  can  be  no  more  imi)ortant 
social  question  than  the  wage  question, — none  in  which  error  will 
be  more  fatal. 

If,  under  the  existing  conditions  of  employer  and  employed, — 
of  capitalist  and  laborer, — of  wage-payer  and  wage-receiver, — in 
other  words,  if  by  way  of  competition  the  rich  only  grow  richer 
because  the  poor  grow  poorer ; — if  greater  progress  under  present 
laws  and  customs  is  only  consistent  with  greater  poverty ; — if  the 
profits  of  capital  can  only  be  increased  by  diminishing  the  wages 
of  labor; — if  '•wealth  accumulates"  only  when  "men  decay," — 
then  Socialism  may  be  justified,  even  Nihilism  may  be  right ;  the 
capitalist  may  be  the  enemy  of  the  laborer.  If  such  is  the  truth, 
Henry  George  onl}'  goes  half  way  in  his  remedy,  when  he  merely 
proposes  to  nationalize  or  confiscate  land.  The  remedy  for  these 
great  apparent  wrongs  may,  in  such  event,  be  found  only  in  dyna- 
mite and  the  dagger.  If  even  the  change  in  institutions  or  in  the 
title  to  land  which  can  be  secured  by  legislation  is  insufiflcient,  then 
d3'namite  and  the  dagger  may  be  the  only  adequate  remedy,  as 
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WencicU  Phillips  hiuled ;  but  even  he  dared  not  Bay  so  in  bi»  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  orntion.  The  very  existeiice  of  modern  society  is  the 
major  issue  which  is  bouud  up  in  the  eimple  anil  npparoDtly  minor 
question,  "  What  makes  the  rate  of  wages  f"  CoDipared  with  this 
sU  problems  relating  to  the  collection  of  revenue,  the  runction  of 
banks,  the  hours  of  labor,  etc..  sink  into  relative  insignifioftnce. 
If  the  fuodamental  question  is.  What  makes  tbe  rate  of  wages?— 
these  minor  questions  arc  merely  the  froth  and  turmoil  upon  tbe 
surface,  which  manifest  to  tbe  eye  and  ear  the  great  undercuircnl 
that  may  rend  modern  society  id  twain. 

What  are  the  facts?  Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe,  ancinit 
forms  of  society,  customs,  laws,  and  institutions  of  many  kiotU. 
from  which  we  in  this  country  are  substantially  free,  arc  being 
actually  rent  and  destroyed,  aud  the  whole  socialistic  tendency  cf 
legislation  at  this  time,  in  Great  Britain.  France,  Gennany.  and 
elsewhere,  is  but  an  attempt  to  splve  the  apparently  simple  qo»- 
tion,  What  makes  the  rate  of  wages,  or  of  the  earnings  of  lho« 
who  depend  upon  tbeir  daily  work  to  meet  their  daily  wants?  By 
socialistic  tendency  is  meant  such  acts  of  legislation  aa  tbe  I.ud 
Acts  relating  to  Ireland  lately  passed  by  the  Parliament  of  Greil 
Britain;  the  acts  for  compulsory  life  or  annuity  tnsurance  "hifh 
have  been  proposed  by  Bismarck ;  the  attempts  which  have  l<een 
made  in  France  to  own  and  control  the  whole  railway  system,  and 
to  maintain  national  workshops  ;  aud  many  other  measures  of  lite 
kind  which  have  been  eillicr  proposed  or  attempted  in  different 
parts  of  Europe.  The  issue  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  esistenoe 
of  conditions  in  Europe  to  which  we  have  nothing  anak^ons. 
The  question  there  is  not  only,  What  makes  the  rate  of  the  wape« 
of  the  factory  operative,  the  mcclinnic,  or  the  artisan  ?  but,  Wlal 
makes  tbe  rate  of  earnings  of  the  Irish  cottier,  or  the  rack-rented 
farmer,  or  of  the  English  tenant  farmer  working  Icnsed  land :  or 
of  the  French  or  German  peasant  confined  to  nllolments  which 
have  heen  mainly  established  hy  the  eomimlsory  division  of  l»uJ 
on  the  Continent,  and  which  have  become  so  Pinall  bv  frequent 
sulHlivision  that  modern  agricultural  machinery  cannot  be  applif' 
to  tbem  in  any  great  measure;  on  which  the  cro|)8  are  iberi'tore 
made  by  the  exertion  of  the  niasimnin  amount  of  manual  laltir 
with  the  minimum  of  pro<iuct  per  man  ?  An  example  may  l*  here 
cited  of  the  vast  dilierence,  in  dilfcrent  places,  in  tbe  productive 
elllcicucy  of  one  man,  working  one  year.     1  cannot  give  the  ei»ci 
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measure  per  man  Id  bushels  of  grain  or  barrels  of  flour,  of  foreign 
agriculture,  but  the  German  or  French  peasant  makes  but  a  very 
small  crop,  who,  with  arduous  toil  with  the  spade  and  hoe,  plants 
a  little  strip  of  grain,  har^'esting  it  with  the  sickle,  and  thrashing 
it  with  the  flail.  Every  one  can  conceive  how  small  a  quantity  of 
grain  must  be  the  product  under  these  conditions,  yet  these  are 
the  conditions  under  which  a  considerable,  if  not  the  larger  portion, 
of  the  grain  crops  of  Europe  are  made. 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  consider  an  extreme  example  of  the 
application  of  capital  to  great  areas  of  land  in  this  country.  By 
division  of  labor  and  by  the  application  of  machinerj*  upon  the 
great  farms  of  Dakota,  such  enormous  abundance  is  secured  that 
when  we  convert  bushels  of  grain  to  the  equivalent  of  one  man's 
work,  working  300  days  in  one  year,  we  And  that  in  an  average 
3'ear,  on  land  producing  twenty  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  acre, 
5,500  to  5,600  bushels  of  wheat  are  made  for  each  man's  work. 
Retaining  enough  for  seed,  this  quantity  suflSces  to  make  1,000 
baiTels  of  flour.  It  can  be  carried  through  the  flour  mill  and  put 
into  barrels,  including  the  labor  of  making  the  barrel,  at  the  equiva- 
lent of  one  other  man's  labor  for  one  year ;  and  at  the  ratio  of  the 
work  done  t<T  each  man  employed  upon  the  New  York  Central 
Railroad,  the  4,500  bushels  of  wheat  can  be  moved  from  far  Dakota 
to  a  flour  mill  in  Minnesota,  and  thence  the  1 ,000  ban*els  of  flour 
can  be  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York,  and  all  the  machinery  of 
the  farm,  the  mill,  and  the  railroad  can  also  be  kept  in  repair  at 
the  equivalent  of  the  labor  of  two  more  men ;  so  that  the  mod- 
ern miracle  is,  that  1 ,000  bairels  of  flour,  the  annual  ration  of 
1 ,000  people,  can  be  placed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  from  a  point 
1,700  to  2,000  miles  distant,  with  the  exertion  of  the  human  labor 
equivalent  to  that  of  only  four  men,  working  one  year  in  producing, 
milling,  and  moving  the  wheat.  It  can  there  be  baked  and  dis- 
tributed by  the  work  of  three  more  persons  ;  so  that  seven  persons 
serve  one  thousand  with  bread. 

Before  wc  proceed  further  in  the  consideration  of  this  and  other 
related  facts,  let  me  say  that  there  appears  to  be  an  almost  unac- 
knowledged belief,  even  among  well-read  students,  that  the  so- 
called  principle  which  Malthus  first  propounded  is  true  ;  or  at  least 
that  it  contains  such  an  element  of  malignant  truth,  if  one  may  use 
such  an  expression,  that  it  is  unpleasant  to  face  it,  lest  one's  faith 
in  the  Power  that  makes  for  righteousness  should  be  disturbed.     If 
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the  dogma  of  Mallhiis  is  true,  Ibat  population  lends  to  iucrense 
faaler  than  the  wenns  of  siibBiatence,  there  is  no  escape  from  tlio 
coiiclnsion  that  all  our  etTorte  at  progress,  bo  called,  are  worse  than 
ueelesB.  For  instance,  when  we  attempt  to  save  the  life  of  cliildreu 
by  the  improved  sewerage  of  our  cities;  when  we  provide  pure 
water  and  better  ilwelliuge  for  the  poor,  when  we  teach  sanitary 
science  to  enable  each  and  every  member  of  the  comiminity  to  at- 
tain better  present  eonditions  of  comfort  ami  welfare  and  a  longer 
life ;  we  are  merely  building  up  our  present  proBperity  in  order  that 
the  adversity  of  a  fnCure  day  may  affect  a  greater  Dumber  of  people. 
If  population  increases  faster  than  the  means  of  subsistence,  the 
rate  of  wages  niiist  always  lend  to  become  a  less  and  leas  propor- 
tion of  a  decreasing  product,  and  their  purchasing  power  must  at 
last  become  so  low  as  not  to  ensure  even  the  necessary  subsistence : 
because  there  would  not  be  substance  enough  to  sustain  life  to  be 
purchased  by  any  wages  which  could  be  paid.  In  such  a  view  of 
life  all  our  humanitarian  efforts  are  criminal  if  successful,  because 
they  cause  a  more  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  only  hasten 
the  evil  day  when,  in  spite  of  every  etfort  or  of  any  measure  of  in- 
telligence, our  mother  Earth  will  fail  t«  iirovide  for  the  wauls  of 
her  children.  They  must  then  slay  each  other  or  die  in  myriads 
by  famine  and  pestilence,  in  order  that  only  the  fittest  may  sur- 
vive. Kven  then,  when  those  ouly  have  survived  for  whom  there 
is  enough  for  the  moment,  the  evil  cycle  would  begin  once  more 
and  so  go  on  forever.  It  is  u])Ou  the  seeming  truth  which  is  cou- 
taiued  in  this  abhorrent  and  atheistic  dogma  that  many  false  theo- 
ries have  been  presented,  many  bad  acts  of  legislation  have  been 
Justified,  and  that  it  has  become  a  widespread  conviction  that  there 
is  a  war,  or  constant  struggle  and  antagonism  between  capital  and 
labor, — between  rich  and  poor.  It  seems  to  be  the  conviction  of 
great  masses  of  people  that  with  ever  increasing  wealth  there  is 
and  must  be  ever  increasing  poverty,  and  this  formula  is  workiug 
in  special  places  in  the  most  active  and  pernicious  manner  at  the 
present  time.  Again  we  may  ask,  what  are  the  signsof  the  times? 
Russia  struggling  with  Nihilism ;  Vienna  under  martial  law.  for 
fear  of  Socialism  ;  Germany  and  Austria  dreading  what  may  come 
when  Bismarck  dies ;  the  commune  of  Paris  kept  down  only  by 
fear  and  bayonets;  even  England,  gravely  disturbed  by  a  single 
book  which  attacks  her  laud  system,  is  coping  with  Irish  destitu- 
tion by  acts  of  Parliament  which  are  but  socialism  disguised,  and 
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which  would  be  overruled,  if  enacted  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  moment  they  were  presented  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  dangers  to  the  body  politic  are  signs  that  the 
struggle  for  life  has  indeed  become  urgent  among  great  masses  of 
people  in  special  and  limited  places.  They  indicate  that  even  in 
the  present  day  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  might  be  re- 
peated ;  that  want  is  lawless  ;  that  hunger  and  destitution  will  in- 
cite to  violence  in  any  land  ;  and  they  also  prove  that  the  more 
the  attempt  is  made  to  suppress  these  dangers  by  force  of  arms, 
the  greater  the  danger  will  become.  It  would  be  as  dangerous  to 
disband  the  armies  of  Europe  as  it  is  impossible  to  sustain  them, 
because  the  habit  of  government  by  force  cannot  be  overcome  ex- 
cept after  many  years.  Yet,  as  I  have  said,  in  the  world  there  is 
alwaj's  enough.  Production  is  ample  to  give  good  subsistence  to 
every  man,  woman  and  child,  especially  in  the  civilized  world,  and 
the  mechanism  of  distribution  is  also  fairly  adequate.  The  whole 
question  is  one  of  the  method  of  distribution  of  each  year's  product, 
and  inasmuch  as  this  distribution  is  mainly  effected  by  wa}*  of  the 
payment  of  wages,  the  paramount  question  is  again  presented  : 

*  WHAT  MAKES  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES  ? 

If  we  glance  again  at  the  condition  of  the  nations  which  have 
been  named,  we  cannot  help  observing,  for  instance,  that  Ger- 
many is  poor  in  fact ;  the  soil  of  large  portions  of  her  territory 
will  barely  sustain  the  people  who  dwell  thereon,  and  although 
there  has  as  yet  been  no  absolute  famine,  the  people  of  many 
parts  of  German}'  are  always  on  the  ver}'  edge  of  want.  We 
must  therefore  explain  to  ourselves  the  conditions  of  danger  to 
which  the  best  instructed  people  of  Europe  have  been  brouglit,  by 
the  consideration  of  other  matters.  The  people  of  Germany  must 
be  subsisted  either  upon  what  her  own  soil  will  produce,  or  upon 
the  food  for  which  her  own  manufactures  will  exchange.  Her 
own  annual  product,  at  its  exchangeable  value  in  money,  must  be 
the  source  of  her  own  profits,  wages,  and  taxes.  When  we  utter 
the  last  word,  may  we  not  touch  one  secret  of  her  poverty?  There 
are  money  taxes  and  also  blood  taxes.  One  man  in  every  twenty 
in  Germany  is  a  soldier  in  camp  or  barracks,  and  one  other  man 
in  every  other  twenty  must  be  employed  in  sustaining  the  idle 
soldier,  while  ever}'  man  wastes  a  considerable  part  of  his  life  in 
preparation  for  this  destructive  art  and  is  liable  to  be  called  away 
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from  productive  work  at  a  moment's  notice.  Umler  snch  con- 
ditions, before  either  profits  or  wages  can  he  paid  to  those  who  d« 
the  work,  at  least  ten  per  cent,  must  be  assigned  to  the  wasteful 
and  deatriictive,  although  generally  passive  war,  which  ia  the  con- 
ditioD  in  which  all  the  natioDs  of  Europe  now  esiat. 

How  is  this  army  maintained  ?  There  is  room  enough  elsewhere, 
and  to  spare,  for  Germany  to  relieve  herself  of  the  population 
which  cannot  live  npon  her  soil,  except  on  the  edge  of  starvation; 
there  is  room  enough  even  in  our  own  land,  and  here  Ihey  woald 
be  welcome.  But  every  German  boy  who  reaches  the  age  of 
eighteen  is  enrolled  for  service  in  the  army  at  a  future  day,  and  if 
he  dares  leave  the  country  after  he  is  enrolled,  he  ei(>atrialefi  him- 
self, renders  any  property  which  may  be  devised  to  hina  liable  to 
confiscation,  and  can  never  return,  even  though  he  may  have 
become  an  American  citizen,  except  at  the  risk  of  being  tre»t«H 
as  a  deserter,  and  forced  to  render  his  three  year's  service  in  wmp 
or  barrackB.  Under  such  conditions  as  these  it  follows  that 
neither  the  poverty  of  Germany,  France,  Austria,  Italy.  noruiT 
other  country,  can  be  attributed  to  any  real  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital,  but  must  be  attributed  in  part  to  the  poverty  i>(  i 
the  Boil,  in  part  to  artificial  systems  iu  the  division  of  the  hml  | 
which  are  enforced  by  statute,  and  in  part  to  privileges  and  to  Ibf  ' 
burdens  of  standing  armies  of  which  we  have  no  counterpart. 
Those  dangers  to  the  body  politic  are  but  signs  that  the  slnif^l* 
for  life  has  indeed  become  urgent  among  masses  of  people  "bo 
number  too  many  for  the  limited  area  iu  which  tliev  are,  but  wbere 
they  are  kept  by  force,  the  natural  law  of  distribution  by  whioli 
they  might  spread  themselves  over  the  earth  being  obslmcteil- 
Much  of  (his  is  done  under  the  pretext  that  the  right  to  property 
can  only  be  permanently  sustained  by  force,  while  the  rights  of 
man  are  denied. 

We  may  also  observe  that  almost  all  modern  dangers  of  war 
are  dangers  eonneeleil  with  the  distribution  of  wealth,  or  from 
national  jealousy  in  respect  lo  commerce,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  tlie  distribution  «)f  the  annual  product  of  the  worlii- 
Tliis  jealousy  is  tuainly  caused  l>y  the  continued  prevalence  of  the 
false  idea  that  in  iuleriiatioual  commerce  what  one  nation  pains 
another  loses.  Hence  we  liud  nations  endeavoring  to  establish 
and  mniutaiu  colonies,  in  order  to  control  their  commerce,  »t  > 
cost  to  themselves  of  more  than  the  whole  commerce  is  worth. 
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No  one  fights  toda}'  for  a  religious  dogma,  unless  it  be  an  Arab 
or  a  Sepoj.  None  are  armed  merely  to  maintain  a  dynasty.  It  is 
the  Chancellor  rather  than  the  Emperor  on  whose  fate  the  Empire 
of  German}'  may  depend.  The  question  as  to  who  shall  control 
the  Suez  Canal  endangers  the  peace  of  Europe,  yet  this  canal  is 
but  a  spout  through  which  Europe  exchanges  clothing  for  food  ;  it 
is  a  mere  instrumentality  of  distrubution.  All  modern  questions 
of  any  importance  relate  to  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  the  distri- 
bution of  the  means  of  subsistence  is  finally  brought  about  by  the 
payment  of  wages.  The  first  question  which  England  has  met  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  good  government  in  Egypt,  is  the  debt 
incurred  by  a  despotic  power  but  imposed  on  the  people  who  were 
oppressed.  Whether  the  repudiation  of  such  debts  is  not  the  first 
condition  precedent  to  the  common  welfare  of  those  upon  whom 
the  debt  has  been  imposed  without  their  consent,  is  one  of  the 
many  questions  about  to  be  forced  to  an  issue  in  other  countries 
than  Egypt.  If  one  half  the  product  of  Egypt  is  absorbed  by  the 
debt,  will  the  other  half  sufiSt^  even  for  subsistence?  Can  the 
sum  of  wages  be  more  than  what  is  left  of  her  own  produce  ? 
Must  not  the  annual  product  of  each  country  be  the  source  of  its 
own  wages? 

As  I  have  said,  when  we  attempt  to  solve  this  question,  we  find 
that  there  need  be  no  fear  of  want  because  there  is  not  enough  for 
all.  Enough  there  is,  and  to  spare.  The  only  question  is. 
Where  is  it  ?  Distribution  is  limited  or  restricted  in  part  only  by 
want  of  pmper  mechanism,  i.  c,  b}'  the  lack  of  railways,  the  lack 
of  ships,  and  the  like ;  in  part  by  legal  obstruction,  in  part  b}* 
national  jealousies,  but  yet  more  b}-  obstacles  to  fVee  exchange, 
even  where  the  mechanism  puflBces.  I  do  not  limit  the  term  free 
exchange  to  the  narrow  question  which  is  at  issue  between  the 
advocates  of  free  trade  and  protection  ;  that  is  a  minor  question* 
I  mean  the  obstacles  to  free  exchange  which  are  mainly  caused  by 
that  ignorance  and  incapacity  which  stand  in  the  way  of  mutual 
service,  even  among  the  people  of  the  same  country.  The  farmer 
of  our  own  land  may  have  his  barns  ranuing  over  with  the  abund- 
ance of  his  product,  and  may  desire  a  hundred  things  for  which 
he  would  be  willing  to  exchange  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
who  desire  to  share  his  abundance  are  ignorant,  incapable,  or 
vicious,  who  cannot  or  will  not  work  upon  the  things  the  farmer 
wants,  there  can  be  no  mutual  service ;  they  may  starve  while  his 
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crop  decoys.  It  is  mninlj'  the  imperfect  or  restricted  distribntion 
of  what  there  is  readj*  for  use,  which  is  caused  by  the  ipnoraoi* 
or  incapacity  of  those  wlio  ueed  it,  that  creates  waut  in  the  midst 
of  plenty.  Dot  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  heart  of  the  great  cities 
of  our  own  land.  We  waste  enough  in  this  country  to  support  all 
our  ]>oor  in  luxury  ;  yet  were  we  to  give  this  excess  to  them  in  mere 
charity,  what  we  waste,  thus  consuaied,  would  forever  convert  the 
poor  into  paupers.  Charity  or  alms-giving  cannot  remove  pauper- 
ism ;  it  may  only  iuciease  it.  The  common  laborer,  so  csUed,  is 
the  one  who  suffers  most  in  times  of  depreasiou ;  and  hp  usually 
is  and  remains  a  camvion  lal>orer  merely  because  neither  his  band 
nor  his  head  have  been  trained  together  so  as  lo  enable  him  to  do 
work  requiring  efcUl,  which  kind  of  work  is  everywhere  aud^t  all 
times  waiting  to  be  done,  and  by  doing  which  he  might  become 
entitled  to  a  share  of  existing  abundance.  We  are  attempting,  in 
this  country,  to  cope  witli  these  problems  by  legislative  methods. 
In  Europe  the  attempt  is  made  both  by  legislative  methods  and  by 
force  combined.  Neither  method  can  permanently  succeed. 
Neither  wealth,  welfare,  uor  common  subsistence  can  be  perma- 
nentlj'  imposed  from  above,  or  instituted  from  without.  Neilber 
masses  of  men  nor  individual  men  can  be  permanently  helped  who 
cannot  or  wiU  not  help  themselves.  The  final  remedy  for  these 
wrongs  can  only  come  by  the  development  of  individual  manhood 
firom  witliin.  Individual  intelligence  and  integrity,  sustained  by 
public  justice,  constitute  the  sole  condition  under  which  permanent 
prosperity  can  become  the  rule  among  men.  Then  life  and  liberty 
will  be  the  only  common  factors,  making  for  the  welfare  of  each 
and  all.  It  may  V>e  a  far-off  day,  which  none  of  us  living  may 
)ivc  to  see,  when  this  shall  be  accomplished;  but  the  potential 
^cncy  in  promoting  this  end  is  the  adoancemeiU  of  science. 

With  the  chemical  or  physiological  question  which  underlies  the 
abhorrent  dogma  of  Mallhus,  I  may  not  attempt  to  deal.  Sub- 
sistence is  but  a  conversion  of  forces — a  chemical  process  ;  whether 
or  not  the  proportion  of  force  or  enei^y  which  constitutes  material 
life,  and  which  takes  the  form  of  tlie  body  in  vvhich  man  lives 
awhile  on  this  earth,  may  find  o  limit  without  recourse  to  war, 
pestilence,  or  famine  to  check  its  undue  development,  is  not  yet  a 
practical  question.  When  it  arises,  it  may  be  time  enough  to 
meet  it,  in  some  far  away  period. 

The  absurdity  of  the  altempt,  as  yet,  to  measure  Ibe  [K>wcr  of 
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sobsistence  and  to  declare  it  to  be  limited  ^an  be  demonstrated  in 
two  or  three  simple  wa3*s  suitable  to  the  use  of  a  statistician  like 
myself:  First,  no  man  yet  knows  the  productive  capacity  of  a 
single  acre  of  land  anywhere  in  respect  to  food.  Second,  the 
whole  existing  population  of  the  globe,  estimated  at  1 ,400,000,000 
persotis,  could  find  comfortable  standing-room  within  the  limits  of 
a  field  ten  miles  square.  In  a  field  twenty  miles  squnre  they  could 
all  be  seated,  and  b}'  the  use  of  telephones  in  sufiScient  number 
they  could  all  be  addressed  by  a  single  speaker.  Third,  the  aver- 
age crop  of  wheat  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  would  give  one 
person  in  every  twentj'  of  the  population  of  the  globe  a  barrel  of 
flour  in  each  year,  with  enough  to  spare  for  seed ;  the  land  capable 
of  producing  wheat  is  not  occupied  to  anything  like  one-twentieth 
of  its  extent.  We  can  raise  grain  enough  on  a  small  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  to  feed  the  world.  The  great  Amer- 
ican desert  has  gradually  disapi)eared.  The  ^^  bad  lands  "  of  Mon- 
tana prove  to  be  the  best  grazing  ground  of  the  Northwest,  and 
in  the  heart  of  the  Eastern  States  the  mountain  section  of  the 
South  waits  for  a  population  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  who 
can  there  find  potentialities  in  agriculture  or  in  mining  equal  to 
those  of  any  similar  area  on  this  or  an}*  other  continent.  As  yet, 
therefore,  the  doctrine  of  Malthus  has  found  onlj*  a  limited  appli- 
cation, where  some  local  or  temporary  congestion  of  hi>man  force 
has  gathered.  As  I  have  said,  in  the  world  there  is  somewhere 
and  always  enough.  The  only  question  is.  Where  is  it?  When 
found,  the  next  question  arises,  How  to  get  it. 

The  first  method  which  obtained  in  the  world,  was  to  grab  it — 
the  age  of  force.  The  second  method  was  to  give  it — the  era  of 
conqueror  and  conquered,  of  master  and  slave,  of  lord  and  vassal, 
of  giver  and  taker,  not  of  employer  and  wage-earner.  The  third 
method  is  to  exchange  for  it.  Under  this  third  method  commerce 
has  arisen,  men  have  become  sorted  as  capitalists  and  laborers,  as 
employers  and  employed,  as  wage-pa3*er8  and  wage-receivei*8 ; 
service  for  service  is  the  common  rule  of  life* ;  the  exchange  of 
product  for  product  is  the  practice  of  commerce.  All  States  have, 
or  may  become  interdependent  and  then  ^^the  ships  that  pass 
between  this  land  and  that  will  be  like  the  shuttle  of  the  loom, 
weaving  the  web  of  concord  among  the  nations."  And  again  we 
meet  the  apparently  simple   question,   What   makes  the   rate   of 
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wages  by  which  the  grater  part  of  these  services  are  measured 
and  under  whieh  the  greater  part  of  the  distribution  is  effected? 

I  hnve  had  but  little  time  for  the  reading  of  Ixwks  or  tbe  consid- 
eration of  theories  of  wagea  ;  hut  I  believe  we  must  pass  from  the 
English  orthodox  systero  of  political  economy  to  France,  in  order 
to  find  the  Brst  true  statement  of  the  relatione  of  tlie  wage -receiver 
and  the  wage-payer,  of  employer  and  employed,  of  laborer  and 
capitalist,  or  of  labor  and  capital.  Many  yeare  ago  a  single 
phrase  in  Bastiat's  "  Harmonies  of  Political  Economy"  became 
engraved  upon  my  mind,  and  by  its  application  I  have  been  ena- 
bled to  observe  the  phenomena  of  wages  in  ibe  course  of  my  busi- 
ness life  with  much  clearer  insight.  It  is  this  :  "/»  proportion  to 
the  increase  of  capital,  the  absolute  share  of  the  total  product  faUmg 
to  the  capilaliM  ia  avgmented,  but  his  relative  share  is  diminished; 
vihlle  on  the  covtrary.  the  share  of  the  laborer  is  increased  both  abso- 
lutely and  relatively." 

Among  English  writers,  Thornton  exposed  the  fallacy  of  the  old 
wage-fund  theory,  the  theorj-  that  all  wages  are  paid  out  of  a  fnnd 
of  capital  previously  accumidated  and  will  be  high  or  low  as  the 
ratio  of  that  fund  may  be  great  or  small,  in  proportion  to  the  nnm- 
ber  of  persons  employed.  Professor  Cairnes  propounded  the  true 
theorj'  of  wages  in  one  of  his-  latest  books,  in  terms  so  nearly 
identical  with  some  of  those  which  the  writer  has  nsod  in  this 
treatise,  that  the  writer  would  hnve  suspected  himself  of  uncon- 
scious plagiarism  had  he  not  found  his  own  records  antedating  the 
unpublished  works  of  Professor  Cairnes  oo  this  subject.  In  this 
country,  Professor  Francis  A,  Walker  has  presented  the  true 
Iheoiy  of  wages  in  the  most  effective  manner,  and  has  probably 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  clear  the  subject  of  obscurity. 
It  has  been  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction  to  roe,  that  my  practical 
observations  are  so  fully  consistent  with  the  theories  of  these 
authors.  Giving  due  credit  to  all  these  writers,  my  own  conclu- 
sions have  becu  based  almost  wholly  upon  facts  and  deductions 
from  husiness  expCtience  rather  than  from  books,  although  my 
attention  was  first  attracted  and  a  direction  was  given  to  my 
observations  by  the  paragraph  vvhich  I  have  quoted  from  Bastiat. 

The  two  forces  that  are  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  sub- 
stances which  constitute  food,  fuel,  means  of  shelter,  or  the  mate- 
rials which  may  be  converted  into  additional  capital,  are  of  course, 
labor  and  capital.     Land  ilsclf  is  but  an  iustrumcnt,  being  useless 
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and  valueless  unless  labor  and  capital  are  eipplo3'ed  upon  it.  By 
the  cooperation  of  these  two.  forces,  an  annual  product  is  made. 
The  true  function  of  capital  is  that  of  force  put  to  use  in  order  to 
increase  production,  rather  than  a  substance  to  be  immediately 
divided  and  consumed. 

Fixed  capital,  so  called,  although  the  name  is  hardly  a  suitable 
one,  may  be  likened  to  the  foundation,  boiler  and  engine,  and 
qnick  capital  to  the  fuel  with  which  the  boiler  is  supplied  :  the  one 
is  very  slowly,  the  other  very  quickly  consumed,  yet  neither  works 
directly  to  the  subsistence  of  men,  but  indirectly  both  work  to  the 
vast  increase  of  the  actual  substances  with  which  men  are  fed, 
clothed  and  sheltered ;  these  substances  constitute  the  annual 
product  which  is  divided  among  them.  The  term  annual  fits  the 
case,  because  the  year  represents  the  course  of  the  four  seasons 
and  the  succession  of  crops.  A  small  part  of  each  year's  annual 
product,  commonly  called  "  quick  "  or  "  active  capital,"  must  be 
carried  over  to  start  the  next  year's  work  upon,  as  a  small  part  of 
last  year's  product  had  been  brought  over  to  start  this  3*ear's  work 
upon ;  one  proportion  balancing  the  other.  The  fixed  capital 
seldom  exceeds  in  value  two  year's  production.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that  all  profits,  all  wages,  all  taxes,  in  fact  all  consumption 
whereby  existence  is  maintained,  must  be  substantially  drawn 
fVom  each  year's  product;  it  is  therefore  in  the  division  of 
these  substances  produced  within  the  3'ear,  that  true  profits  and 
real  wages  are  to  be  found.  But,  in  order  that  this  product  may 
be  distributed  and  consumed,  since  no  man  lives,  economically 
speaking,  for  himself  alone,  the  various  products  of  the  year  must 
all  be  exchanged,  bj'  purchase  and  sale,  and  therefore  must  all  be 
measured  in  and  reduced  to  terms  of  money,— except  that  part  of 
the  annual  product  which  is  consumed  upon  the  farm  b}-  the  farmer 
and  his  family  without  being  sold.  With  this  exception,  it  there- 
fore follows,  that  substantially  the  whole  product  of  each  year 
roust  be  converted  into  terms  of  money.  I  think  it  escapes  com- 
mon observation,  that  in  all  departments  of  industry,  except  agri- 
culture, few  men  now  produce  anything  which  they  use  themselves  ; 
and  even  in  farmers'  families,  domestic  consumption  is  now  limited 
to  a  small  part  of  the  farm  product ;  all  else  is  procured  by  ex- 
change ;  all  men  are  interdependent.  The  sum  of  money  repre- 
sented by  this  conversion  is  and  must  be  vastly  greater  than  the 
sum  of  real  or  actual  money  which  is  used  as  the  instrument  of  ex- 
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change,  hence  the  neeeBaity  Tor  true  money.  The  greenback  falla- 
c}-  can  only  deceive  those  who  fail  to  comiirebend  the  function  of 
monej".  Inconvertible  paper  money  is  a  fraud,  and  the  hnrthenof 
proof  rests  upon  its  advocates  to  justify  tlie  honesty  of  their  inten- 
tions by  tlie  weakness  of  their  intellects.  In  this  process  of  con- 
version into  tenns  of  money  by  way  of  purchase  and  sale,  a  part 
of  the  value  of  the  Bnnnal  product  is  sorted  on  the  one  8i<le  as 
profit,  rent,  interest,  or  by  whatever  name  the  share  of  the  onner 
of  capital  may  be  designated ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  another  an<I 
vastly  great*r  part  constitutes  the  share  of  those  who  do  the  work, 
and  is  named  wages.  In  the  subdivision  of  this  latter  share  into 
individnal  parts,  the  rate  of  each  person's  wage  is  established  in 
terms  of  money. 

It  would  not  be  consistent  with  the  general  purpose  of  this 
treatise  to  attempt  at  this  point  to  give  precise  details  in  respect 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  product  of  a  normal  year  in  money. 
The  general  conclusion  at  which  I  have  arrived  is,  that  in  the  year 
1880,  the  census  year,  when  the  population  of  the  United  States 
numbered  a  little  over  50,000,000,  the  annual  product  had  a  value 
of  nearly  or  quite  *10,000,000,000  at  the  [wints  of  final  consump- 
tion, including,  at  market  prices,  that  portion  which  was  consumed 
iijKin  the  farm,  but  which  was  never  sold,  Omitling  that  consumed 
upon  the  farm,  it  was  about  $9,000,000,000.  What  portion  of 
this  product  constitutes  the  average  share  of  the  capitalist  at  the 
present  time  cannot  be  substantially  proved.  In  a  normal  year, 
undyr  normal  coniiitions,  I  nm  of  the  profound  conviction  that  not 
exceeding  ten  per  cent,  can  be  set  aside  as  cither  rent,  interest, 
pixiiit,  or  savings  ;  and  that  uine-teuths  constitutes  t'le  share  of  the 
laloier  whith,  by  subdivision,  becomts  e\pressed  in  terms  of 
persoml  w-iges 

During  rtLfnt  jears  the  increased  effiuencj  of  the  railnaj  ser 
vice  and  the  cons(.i|uent  elinuiintion  of  tno  thirds  of  the  cost  of 
distiibut  ng  commoditic*  in  bulk  has  undoubtedlj  augn)eute<l  for 
a  time  the  amount  fall  ng  to  the  capitalist,  but  without  in  any 
mcisurc  reducin^r  the  amount  pie\iou«h  falling  to  tin,  lalcror  on 
the  contiarj  gieatlj  promoting  the  Uborers  interest  as  well  as 
that  of  the  capitalist. 

The  great  fortunes  of  the  railway  magnates  (aside  from  one  or 
two  conspicuous  and  notorious  thieves  who  have  stolen  franchises 
and  defrauded  their  stockholders)  have  consisted  of  but  a  small 
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portion  of  what  they  have  saved  to  the  eommuuity.  The  main 
work  of  railway  capitalists  has  been  to  reduce  the  cost  of  distiibu- 
tion ;  their  true  function  ought  not  to  be  prejudiced  by  the  fact 
that  a  judge  of  one  of  the  courts  of  a  neighboring  State  was  im- 
peached and  disqualified  from  holding  any  ofBce  of  trust  or  honor 
for  *' corrupt  practices"  with  a  notorious  railway oflScial.  The 
corrupt  judge  is  dead — the  corruptor  of  the  judge  still  lives  a  base 
and  dishonored  life,  probably  continuing  to  exist  physicall}-  be- 
cause he  is  mentally  and  morally  incapable  of  conceiving  the  tur- 
pitude of  his  existence  or  of  feeling  the  loathing  and  contempt  of 
the  community.  But  even  the  railways  which  he  has  constructed 
will  continue  to  serve  some  useful  purpose  after  the  corruption 
which  he  has  engendered  has  been  buried  with  him  in  a  nameless 
grave. 

In  treating  this  question  of  the  rate  of  wages,  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  constantly  that  money  is  but  the  instrument  of  exchange, 
that  real  wages  are  what  the  money  will  bu}-,  and  there  cannot  be 
more  real  wages  than  the  whole  product,  less  the  share  of  capital. 
If,  then,  we  can  even  approximate  the  value  of  the  product  and  di- 
vide by  the  known  number  of  persons  employed,  we  then  approxi- 
mate the  annual  measure  or  average  rate  of  wages  in  terms  of 
money. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition,  this  point  must  be  farther  considered. 

VALUE   AND   DISTRIBUTION   OF   OUR   NATIONAL   PRODUCT. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  in  the  census  year,  con- 
sisted of  a  little  over  fifty  million  persons,  or  about  ten  million 
families  of  five  each.  Substantiall}*  one  in  every  three  was  en- 
gaged in  some  kind  of  gainful  occupation.  Agriculture  was  and 
is  the  leading  occupation.  Upon  small  farms,  a  lai-ge  portion  of 
the  produce  is  consumed  by  the  farmer,  his  famil}*,  and  his  labor- 
ers. Upon  large  farms,  the  greater  part  of  the  produce  is  sold. 
In  the  families  of  country  mechanics,  much  productive  work  is 
done  which  in  cities  is  procured  by  purchase.  We  can  only  ap- 
proximate in  a  general  way  the  value  of  the  domestic  consumption. 
If  one-tenth  of  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  of  the  nature  of 
purely  domestic  production  and  consumption,  which  is  never  con- 
verted into  terms  of  money  by  purf.-hase  and  sale,  the  total  sum 
which  would  represent  such  domestic  consumption  would  be  $20 
to  each  person,  $100  to  each  family,  or  $1,000,000,000  total  value. 
Of  this  the  census  enumerator  would  find  no  trace  in  the  figures  of 
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tomnierce.  This  ia  a  large  estimate,  uudoubtedly.  of  ibe  domesUe 
coDSu.in|ttion  of  arlicles  wbich  migbt  be  or  might  bave  been  pro- 
cuied  bj-  purchase,  but  wbich  were  in  fart  produced  and  coubudim) 
nitbuut  purchase  or  sale.  The  remaiader  of  the  aouual  proiluct. 
at  whatever  suin  of  tuoney  it  may  be  tioally  valued  wheu  sold  for 
the  last  time  and  distributed  for  liual  coDBumptioD,  cx>Dstitute«  the 
value  of  the  pi-oduct  converted  into  terms  of  money,  from  which 
sum  all  money  profits,  all  nioooy  wages,  and  all  money  taxes  must 
be  derived.  There  can  be  no  other  source.  £sch  bargaio  fori 
sale  or  a  purchase  is  and  must  be  made  tu  terms  of  Diouey.  Tbe 
manufacturer,  the  merchant,  and  tbe  shopkee])cr  take  their  toll  of 
profit  in  money,  not  iu  kind.  The  OBseseor  levies  a  tax  payaMt 
iu  money.  \Vhen  this  tax  is  levied  upon  a  producer  or  a  itiatHbu- 
tor,  it  is  charged  to  tbe  cost  of  tbe  business,  and  is  tlius  distriboUd 
among  those  who  buy  tbe  goods  for  cousumption.  The  laborer  re- 
ceives his  wages  in  money,  sekloni  in  kind,  except  the  farm  laborer; 
he  then  convei-ts  his  money  into  bis  share  of  the  annual  product  h; 
tbe  consumption  of  wbich  he  sustains  life.  Tbe  total  sum  of 
money  which  represents  the  value  of  all  that  is  proiliKxiJ.  ai  it» 
point  of  final  coneumptiou,  is  and  must  be  tbe  linal  tueasurvof 
that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  is  bought  and  sold,  Th»re- 
fore,  all  profits,  wages,  and  taxes  constitute  a  portion  of  tJiis  looip 
sum  ;  iu  order  to  ascertain  what  the  rate  of  profit,  the  rate  of  t«. 
atiou,  or  tbe  rate  of  wages  may  be,  we  must  ascertain  what  llii* 
lump  »uni  is,  and  how  it  is  divided.  On  the  other  band,  by  tMei- 
liiiniug  what  the  total  stim  of  taxes,  the  sum  of  all  wages,  mi 
the  sum  of  all  profits  may  be,  we  can  again  approximate  the  l<)l»i 
value  of  tbe  annual  product.  Ko  absolute  results  can  be  reached 
by  either  method,  but  approximate  results  can  be  fairly  set  oft.  one 
against  tbe  other.     This  is  what  tbe  writer  has  endeavored  todo- 

Tbe  principle  wbich  1  b.ive  attempted  to  sustain  in  this  trealise 
niiiy  be  cousidercd  without  any  regard  to  its  application  lo  tk 
existiiig  ligui't's  of  tbe  present  date.  I  bave  given  these  ligufiB. 
however,  in  tbe  way  of  illustration. 

The  principle  might  be  stated  in  algebraic  symbols.  For  in. 
stiiiice,  given  the  (jL-estion,  '•'Wbat  is  the  value  of  the  annuil 
liroctiict  of  the  yciir  1884?"  it  would  consist  of  tbe  followin? 
elements;  Kirsl,  the  wear  or  consnmplion  of  fixeil  capital  pT«- 
viously  accumidatcd  ;  the  proportion  of  the  quick  capital  or  pwiuct 
of  the  year  !««:(,  brought  over  to  and  consumed  in  tbe  year  IW- 
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in  order  to  begin  work.  Let  these  two  elements  be  called  a.  To 
them  would  be  added  the  actual  product  of  the  year.  Let  this  be 
called  6.  From  this  product  a  certain  proportion  would  be  carried 
over  to  begin  the  work  of  the  year  1885.  Let  this  be  called  c 
The  formula  could  then  be  stated  in  the  following  terms:* 
a  +  b  —  c  =—  a?,  the  annual  product  which  is  subject  to  subdivision 
and  to  consumption. 

Let  profits  be  called  d,  sum  of  all  wages  6,  persons  engaged  in 
gainful  occupation  for  a  given  rate  of  wages  /,  and  the  average 
rate  of  wages  t.     The  complete  formula  would  then  be  as  follows :  < 

a  4-  b  —  c  ==  X 

If  t  be  the  average  of  all  there  is,  one  wage  earner  will  earn  less, 
another  more,  according  to  relative  capacity  and  opportunity,  and 
by  competition  each  with  the  other ;  but  these  earnings,  differing 
each  with  the  other,  will  be  absolutely  within  the  limit  of  i,  while  i 
itself  will  annually  stand  for  an  increasing  share  of  an  increasing 
product,  if  my  premises  are  sustained. 

In  a  computation  of  what  makes  the  total  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  made  by  the  Census  Department,  one 
half  the  value  of  the  product  of  mines,  oil  wells,  and  the  like,  was 
taken  as  being  on  hand  at  a  given  time,  constituting  a  part  of  the 
accumulated  wealth,  together  with  three-fourths  of  the  annual 
product  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing.  Working  from  these 
data,  it  appears  that  the  census  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  annual 
product  of  the  United  States  for  the  census  year  was  from  $8,200,- 
000,000,  to  $8,500,000,000,  not  including  domestic  consumption. 
There  appears  to  be  no  actual  computation  of  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  in  the  census,  but  the  figures  used  in  the  computa- 
tion of  wealth  yield  these  approximate  results.  The  writer  had 
reached  his  own  conclusions  b}'  very  different  methods  from  those 
used  by  the  Census  Depaitment,  and  bad  satisfied  himself  that  if 
there  be  added  to  that  part  of  the  annual  product  which  is  sold, 
and  which  is,  therefore,  reduced  to  terms  of  price  in  money  in  the 
markets  of  the  world,  the  domestic  consumption  upon  farms  and 
in  families,  the  total  value  of  the  annual  product  would  not  exceed 
$10,000,000,000  in  the  census  year,  at  the  retail  prices  for  final 
consumption.  If  the  census  estimate  be  divided  by  the  popu- 
lation of  substantially  50,000,000  people,  we  reach  $160  to  $170 
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per  year  as  tlie  sum  representing  tlie  average  aDniial  product 
for  each  peisoD,  or  a  fraction  leea  !han  forty-four  to  forly- 
seven  cents  per  day  for  365  days.  That  ia  to  say,  wlieri  tbe 
products  or  services  of  each  person  were  brought  into  compe- 
tition in  the  markets  of  the  world,  tbe  money  value  of  llie  eutire 
commercial  product  in  the  census  year  was  measured  hy  the 
average  sum  of  forty-four  to  foity-aeven  cents'  worth  to  each 
person.  My  own  computation  gives  a  little  under  8200  to  each 
person,  including  the  domestic  consumption  of  farmers,  or  a  little 
under  fifty-five  cents'  worth  per  day.  That  ia  to  say,  tbe  average 
product  of  each  person  may  be  estimated  by  auy  one  who  will  go 
into  the  market,  liire  shelter,  procure  food  and  clothing,  and  save 
something  out  of  what  fifty-flve  cents  a  day  will  pay  for  each 
member  of  a  family.  If  no  more  is  produced,  no  more  can  be 
had.  What  tliere  is  may  be  bought  and  sold  ten  times  over;  it 
only  wastes  a  little  each  time;  it  does  not  increase.  Paper  may 
be  substituted  for  true  money,  and  the  rate  of  paper  wages  may  be 
apparently  (tonblcd,  but  then  it  will  take  $1.10  in  paper  to  buy 
what  fiftj-five  cents  gold  now  buys.  There  cannot  be  any  more 
shelter,  food,  fuel  and  clothing  liold  than  there  is  produced,  and 
the  value  in  money  of  ail  that  there  is  produced  is  the  final  measure 
of  all  pi'ollts  and  wages.  Tbe  subdivision  of  all  thei-e  is  produced, 
therefore,  mtd'es  the  rates  of  bulh  profits  and  wages. 

If,  again,  we  call  $1,000,000,000  tlie  domestic  consumption,  and 
value  the  saleable  portion  at  «D,000,000,000,  and  then  divide  by  the 
whole  number  of  persons  who  are  engaged  in  all  gaiuful  occupa- 
tions of  every  name  and  nature,  to  wit,  17,3!)2,oyy,  we  reach  an 
average  of  $523  as  tbe  annual  measure  of  the  productive  services 
of  each  person  thus  engaged  in  useful  work,  each  one  at  work  sus- 
tniuiiig  two  others.  This  compulation  may  be  proved  to  be  sub- 
slautiiilly  correct  by  a  comparison  with  the  actual  wages  or  earn- 
ings of  all  classee,  which  were  treated  separately  in  the  census, 
giving  due  consideration  and  applying  judgment  to  the  relative 
value  of  the  work  done. 

It  may,  therefore,  be  assumed  that  the  average  value  of  the 
gross  product  of  each  person  who  was  engaged  in  auy  lucrative  or 
productive  employment  in  the  United  States  in  1880,  can  be  fairly 
established  in  the  census  year  at  a  sum  closely  approximating  $523. 
If  such  is  Ihe  measure  in  money  of  all  tiiat  was  produced,  then  all 
wages,  profits,  taxes,  and  all  savings  or  additions  to  capital  must 
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have  been  deiived  from  such  a  sum.  There  can  be  no  other  source 
for  either,  unless  the  country  incurred  a  foreign  debt,  which  it  did 
DOt  in  any  great  measure.  It  paid  more  debt  in  the  census  year 
than  it  incurred. 

If  such  is  the  gross  sum,  let  us  see  what  the  net  sum  free  from 
taxes  may  have  been.  In  the  same  census,  the  gross  sum  of  all 
National,  State,  county,  and  municipal  taxation,  was  computed  in 
round  figures  at  over  $700,000,000,  or  nearly  eight  per  cent,  of 
the  value  of  the  total  commercial  product.  If  we  apply  this  rate 
to  the  average  share  of  the  product  which  fell  to  each  person  who 
was  occupied  in  gainful  occupation,  we  reach  the  following  result : 
Gross  product,  $523  ;  deduct  8  per  cent,  for  taxation,  $41.84  ;  net 
share  of  the  annual  product,  free  of  taxes,  valued  at  $481.  Now 
it  will  be  apparent  if  only  one  in  2.93  persons  if  employed  in 
gainful  or  productive  occupations,  then  2.93  persons  must  be  sub- 
sisted upon  what  $481  per  year,  or  $1.32  per  day  will  purchase, 
or  45  cents  worth  to  each  person ;  if  it  be  considered  also  that 
from  this  sum  must  be  set  aside  profits  or  additions  to  capital 
which  take  precedence  of  wages  or  earnings,  then  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  by  far  the  larger  part  of  each  year's  product  must  be 
consumed  ;  that  is  to  say  it  must  enter  into  the  cost  of  production. 
In  point  of  fact  each  year's  work  barely  sufl^ces  for  each  3  ear's 
wants,  and  but  little  can  be  saved  or  added  to  capital  because  it  is 
evident  at  a  moment's  consideration  that  not  much  can  be  saved 
out  of  what  45  cents  will  buy  for  each  person  each  day.  There  is 
no  absolute  method  of  determining  the  exact  proportion  of  the 
annual  product  which  can  be  set  aside  as  profit  or  addition  to  capi- 
tal, nor  of  ascertaining  that  part  which  constitutes  the  actual 
wages  or  earnings.  All  that  can  be  said  is  this :  If  10  per  cent. 
of  the  gross  product  can  be  set  aside  in  a  normal  year,  for  the 
maintenance  or  increase  of  capital,  that  is  to  sa}',  $48.18,  out  of 
each  person's  net  share  of  the  whole,  then  the  average  rate  of 
wages  or  earnings  of  all  the  people  of  this  country  engaged  in 
gainful  occupation,  is  at  the  rate  of  $433.62  per  annum,  $1.19 
per  day  or  $1.44  per  working  da}'.  This  result,  agaiu,  fairly 
approximates  to  the  disclosure  of  the  census,  if  it  be  compared 
with  the  specific  ascertained  earnings  of  persons  engaged  in 
special  branches  of  industry.  If  anything,  it  is  a  large  estimate 
rather  than  a  small  one. 

If  the  foregoing  premises  be  admitted,  it  follows  of  necessity 
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that  80  far  as  those  who  work  for  nagea  are  coDcemed,  the  rtli- 
tive  or  proportion  at*  rate  which  each  oue  ortacli  class  muj  recritt 
caouot  be  in  aoj'  very  large  mcasuro  affected  by  the  sum  which  it 
set  aside  as  profit  or  increase  of  capital,  but  must  be  mainly  affected 
by  the  competition  of  lal>orer  with  laborer  and  will  be  Gnally  dete^ 
mined  by  tbe  relative  eflicieDCy  of  each  person  within  the  limit  of 
the  average  propoftion  which  hia  clasa  roceives  out  of  tbe  anoail 
pioducl.  That  is  lo  say,  the  relative  coudilion  of  each  class  of 
laborers  must  be  determined  by  the  variation  fiom  a  staodatd  or 
average  which  is  determined  by  the  quantity  and  price  of  the 
aggregate  product  of  that  class,  t,  e.,  in  that  special  brauch  of 
industry.  The  general  rate  of  wages  can  therefore  only  be  raiseJ 
by  an  increase  of  product  coupled  with  a  wider  market  coromeo- 
eiirate  with  such  increase,  so  that  the  price  may  be  maiutaioed- 
Absolute  wages  may  be  increased  although  the  rate  in  money  miy 
not,  by  an  increase  in  product,  accompanied  by  a  decrcmte  in  lb» 
price,  so  the  same  or  a  less  rate  of  wages  may  bay  more  com-  ! 
modities.  The  gross  product  may  be  increased  by  two  metbo^  I 
only ;  first,  by  the  intelligent  use  of  the  increase  of  capital ;  ttti 
second,  by  the  more  intelligent  cooperation  of  labor  witli  cHpli^ 
Conlenlion  or  antagouism  can  only  result  in  diminished  rntwi  both 
of  profits  and  of  wages.  Prices  and  ratca  of  wages  can  only  b» 
maintained  by  eulorging  the  market  as  labor  becomes  more  effec- 
tive and  ft  greater  quantity  of  things  is  produced  by  a  decreasiBg 
number  of  persons.  Vheu  a  greater  quantity  of  any  giwn 
product  is  made  liy  on  improvement  in  machinery  or  a  new  inven- 
tion, and  men  who  huve  before  been  employed  in  that  art  are  do 
longer  wanted — then  a  wider  market  must  be  found  for  product* 
which  rtmnin  within  their  capacity  to  produce.  Hence  those 
nations  wiiich  apply  machinery  in  greatest  measure,  and  thus 
increase  tbe  quantity  of  their  product  while  dimioiabing  the  itwt 
as  well  as  the  immber  of  pereous  employed,  ixwsess  the  greatest 
power  of  competition  in  aupplving  other  nations  in  which  arts  sre 
mniiily  huLidicnifts.  For  instance,  England  and  the  United  stales' 
compete  with  each  other  in  supplying  China  with  a  portion  nf  ihe 
cotton  fabrics  needed  by  the  t'hincse;  (supplying  perha])s  ten  per 
cent,  of  tjie  cotton  fabrics  which  are  consumed  in  China)  in 
escliiiiige  for  tea,  silk,  etc.,  etc.  The  cultivation  and  preparation 
of  tea  :iiid  silk  being  of  necessity  handicrafts,  this  exchange  would 
o<cur  even  if  no  climatic  condition  entered  into  the  case.    Tbf 
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exchange  of  fabrics  made  by  machinery  for  tea  and  silk,  yields 
each  nation  what  it  needs  with  the  least  effort,  although  the 
quantit}*  of  labor  varies  greatly. 

It  therefore  follows  that  the  power  to  control  commerce  with 
the  non-machiner}'  using  races,  who  constitute  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  population  of  the  globe,  rests  with  that  nation 
which  applies  machinery  most  effectively  to  the  greatest  natural 
resources,  and  whose  product  is  least  diverted  from  being  applied 
to  profits  and  wages  \^y  destructive  taxation,  such  as  the  support 
of  a  great  standing  army  or  costly  navy. 

The  invention  of  machinerj*  creates  commerce.  If  we  revert 
to  the  former  conditions  of  life  in  different  sections  of  the  United 
States,  may  we  not  find  an  explanation  of  the  vast  increase  in 
the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  in  the  greater  interdepend- 
ence of  each  sectiou  of  the  country  upon  each  other  section,  as 
well  as  in  the  greater  interdependence  of  individuals  upon  each 
other.  Exchanges  of  product  for  product  have  widened  and 
increased,  perhaps  in  greater  measure  than  the  aggregate  product 
itself.  If  we  recall  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  New  England 
farmers  and  artizans  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  a  very  small 
money  income  sufficed  them,  because  they  lived  mainly  upon  what 
they  produced  themselves,  and  because  many  of  their  exchanges 
were  made  without  the  intervention  of  any  money.  The}'  stcopped 
or  bartered  services  in  the  erection  of  their  dwellings  and  in  har- 
vesting ;  they  raised,  spun,  and  wove  their  own  wool ;  they 
packed  their  own  pork  ;  they  raised  their  own  corn  and  paid  for 
grinding  it  by  a  toll  in  kind ;  they  cut  their  own  fuel.  These 
primitive  conditions  can  even  now  be  observed  in  the  mountain 
sections  of  the  Southern  States.  But  even  under  such  conditions, 
the  consumptien  of  food  and  fuel  by  each  person  maj*  not  have 
varied  greatly  in  quantity  or  weight  from  that  of  the  present  time. 
It  differed  greatly  in  kind  and  quality,  and  also  in  the  method  by 
which  it  was  attained ;  but  the  quantity  of  food  in  ounces,  which 
is  the  final  standard,  cannot  greatly  vary  in  one  period  as  compared 
to  another.  We  waste  a  great  deal  more  now  than  we  did  in  those 
early  days,  but  our  actual  consumption  of  food  per  person  cannot 
have  increased  in  any  very  large  measure.  In  the  primitive  days, 
under  these  primitive  methods,  the  labor  was  so  arduous  and  the 
hours  of  work  were  so  continuous  that  onlj*  the  strongest  survived. 
The  figures   representing  commerce  were  very  small,  and  when 
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wages  were  paid  at  all,  they  were  al  verj"  low  rales  toT  long  bom 
of  merely  manual  labor.  Uoder  the  racilern  method  of  esIreiDa 
subdivisiou,  and  the  application  of  adequate  maeliinen-,  i. »., 
capital,  the  labor  is  lees  toilsome,  tbe  hours  of  work  arc  &!)ort«r, 
the  weakest  can  End  something  to  do,  eaeh  serves  the  other,  asd 
in  the  process  of  manifold  exchanges,  the  Qgurea  reprvseotiag 
commerce  rise  to  almost  in  com  prcbcD  Bible  millioiie ;  j'et  tbe  scliial 
quantity  consumed,  as  I  have  said  before,  may  not  have  varied  la 
any  great  measure,  so  far  as  foot!  and  fuel  are  coocemod.  So  fir 
as  clothing  is  concerned,  production  and  consumption  hart 
increased  enormously. 

The  end  of  all  tliis  vast  system  of  exchange  is,  however,  ihtt, 
in  one  way  or  another,  cacb  person  may  secure  about  three  pouodi 
of  food  per  day,  a  few  yards  of  c-otttin  or  woolen  cloth  eacb  je«, 
two  or  three  tons  of  coal  or  five  or  six  cords  of  wood  a  year,  nodB 
given  number  of  cubic  feet  of  space  sheltered  l>y  a  roof.  Tlitj 
needed  as  much  per  person  of  the  absolute  ncccsaaries  of  life  Sfty 
or  a  hundred  jeors  since  as  they  do  now,  but  they  obtttinfd  tb«« 
only  by  working  twice  or  thrice  as  bard.  Tbey  were  more  iwt^ 
pendent,  less  interdependent.  There  was  far  less  <:aptiAl,  lol 
much  more  arduous  and  e.xceasive  labor.  Tbe  cotitlilions  of  lih 
were  more  equal,  but  it  was  tbe  equality  of  sordid,  coDtioaoaii. 
excessive  manual  labor,  aided  neither  hy  the  factori-  uer  by  lie 
railroad  ;  neither  by  the  more  modern  inveutions  of  the  masters  irf 
science,  uor  by  the  administrative  and  organizing  power  of  Iht 
great  capitalists,  wiliiout  wliose  potential  work  all  moderu  progrw* 
would  have  been  Bubstuutially  impossible.  The  fortunes  ohid) 
those  great  directors  of  industry  have  made  for  themselves  beif 
but  the  proportion  of  a  small  fraction  to  tbe  labor  which  they 
have  saved  their  fcllow-men. 

1  ivill  repeat  again  what  I  have  said  before :  tbe  late  ComeliM 
VaudiTbilt  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of  a  communist  in  a  trw 
sense.  He  was  tlie  greatest  communist  of  his  age.  He  consoli- 
dated and  porrcclcd  the  railroad  service  iu  such  a  way  tbatayeir'i 
supply  of  uieut  and  liread  can  be  moved  one  thousand  miles,  tiom 
tbe  wt'ateru  prairies  to  tlie  eastern  workshops,  at  tbe  measure  of 
cost  of  a  suiglc  day's  wages  of  a  niechauic  or  artisan  in  MasMcbn- 
soils — ^Ihat  is  lo  say,  if  the  mechanic  or  artisan  of  the  East  wiU 
give  u|>  one  iioliday  in  a  year,  be  removes  one  thousand  miles  of 
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distance  between  himself  and  the  main  source  of   his   supply  of 
necessary  food.^ 

>  I  have  cited  the  late  CTornelius  Vanderbilt  as  the  g^reat  communist  of  his  age  fo  r 
the  reason  that  he  may  be  said  to  have  first  invented  the  consolidation  of  a  through 
line  of  railway  from  the  prairies  of  the  West  to  the  markets  of  the  East,  with  a  con- 
sequent reduction  in  the  cost  of  bread  and  meat  td  the  dense  population  of  the 
Atlantic  seaboard.  By  this  consolidation  and  effective  service,  one  thousand  mUes 
of  distance  hak  been  substantially  overcome  at  such  a  small  cost  as  to  have  rendered 
the  choice  of  position,  at  any  point  within  that  range,  a  matter  of  so  little  moment 
In  respect  to  the  supply  of  Western  food  as  to  be  practically  out  of  consideration . 
For  instance,  the  value  of  the  product  of  five  hundred  operatives  in  a  coarse  cotton 
factory  in  Massachusetts  is  over  one  million  dollars  per  year-  all  the  western  flour 
and  meat  which  these  operatives  need  in  a  year  can  be  moved  from  Chicago  to  Lowell 
St  a  cost  of  $600,  and  sometimes  for  less. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  that  such  great  fortunes  as  that  of  Vanderbilt  and  a  few 
others  are  against  the  pubUc  interest,  and  that  some  method  ought  to  be  devised  for 
limiting  their  accumulation.  This  ungrounded  prejudice  has  mainly  arisen  from  the 
Jealousy  rightly  caused  by  the  great  fortunes  which  were  accumulated  by  expert 
gamblers  under  the  malignant  system  of  the  greenback  or  legal-tender  paper  money 
before  these  notes  had  been  made  redeemable  in  gold  coin. 

It  is  very  true  that  the  most  of  the  fortunes  which  were  made  out  of  the  fluctua- 
tions of  the  currency  were  speedily  lost,  but  the  foundations  of  a  portion  of  the  most 
conspicuous  existing  fortunes  were  laid  under  these  bad  conditions. 

It  is  hoped,  and  may  be  believed,  that  the  advocates  of  paper  money  will  never 
again  be  enabled  to  impose  such  a  malignant  instrument  of  fraud  upon  the  com- 
mnnlty. 

Other  fortunes  which  rightly  excite  jealousy,  and  which  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  prevented  by  legal  measures,  are  those  which  have  been  made  by  fraud  and  by 
the  abase  of  trust  in  corporations  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  conspicuous  or  notorious 
railway  promoters  and  speculators.  They  need  not  be  named  because,  fortunately 
for  the  welfare  of  the  community,  the  number  of  persons  who  have  successfully 
stolen  the  property  of  those  who  trusted  them  is  very  limited;  hardly  more  than  one 
name  will  come  to  the  mind  of  any  person  as  the  chief  exponent  of  this  nefarious 
class  at  the  present  time. 

But  in  regard  to  such  persons  it  may  be  said  that  they  are  in  the  nature  of  mon- 
strosities; they  are  the  spawn  of  a  corrupt  period;  in  one  way  or  another,  the  man 
who  corrupts  a  court  wiU  be  abated  in  some  way  as  a  public  nuisance,  if  death  does 
fortunately  remove  him,  or  ruin  overtake  him. 

The  great  fortunes  of  those  who  have  fairly  earned  them  by  their  capacity  to 
direct  and  use  great  masses  of  capital  in  the  most  efficient  way,  cannot  be  a  subject 
of  Jealousy,  suspicion  or  distrust.  As  well  might  large  steam  engines  be  a  cause  of 
distmst  and  a  clamor  be  raised  for  the  substitution  of  a  number  of  little  ones. 

I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  both  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  wages  depend  wholly  upon  the  abundance,  ready  distribution,  and  quick  sale 
of  the  Joint  product  of  capital  and  labor. 

It  is  now  constantly  affirmed  by  certain  enthusiasts  and  sentimentalists,  who  are 
sustained  by  cranks  and  demagogues,  that,  inasmuch  as  all  production  rests  ulti- 
mately upon  labor,  therefore  laborers  are  entitled  to  the  first  consideration  and  the 
remuneration  of  capital  ought  equitably  to  be  subjected  to  the  prior  claims  of  labor. 

This  extreme  position  is  the  exact  reverse  of  the  conception  of  the  relations  of 
labor  and  capital  which  prevailed  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century,  when 
the  science  of  poUtical  economy  first  became  a  matter  of  real  study.  At  that  time 
capital  received  the  first  consideration  and  labor  was  deemed  subordinate,  or  sub- 
ject, we  might  say,  to  capital.  One  extreme  position  is  as  utterly  false  as  the  other; 
both  are  misctiievous ;  but,  if  injustice  is  done  in  either  direction,  it  is  the  laborer 
who  suffers  most  and  the  capitalist  who  suffers  least.    Perhaps  the  greatest  measure 
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Having  attempted  to  estimate  tbe  main  factors  wliich  determine 
tlic  general  or  average  rate  of  wagce  at  a  given  time,  we  may  now 
consider  the  siibdivisioQ  or  the  forces  which  affect  the  subdivision 
of  the  true  wages  fund.  WLy  is  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  a 
given  occupation  two  dollars  a  day  in  one  place,  and  one  dollar  a 

up«d  wbep  cspiui  and 

Ere*!  fBct  ihac  rapltal  <i  a/orru  whicb  majr  be  applied  f o  The  Inrreaie  of  prodaelion 
■ud  vibinb promotes  abundanci  in  Ihc  grealeitt  mpasnre;  bill  that  It  iB  uot  B  snll- 
■Mnce  to  lit  dlviiletl,  uii  the  dlTlfloD  of  whicb  tb^  wiigiw  ot  tHe  iBbater*  depend. 

Now,  every  itreat  force  Teqnfre*  the  most  InlelUcent  niid  cBrefat  diiectlon;  tbe 
greater  Ibe  Corce,  the  Hreaier  the  meaaure  ot  Inielllgence  and  care  required.  Far 
tuBtancSi  alnce  tbe  Iclrodactioa  of  Ibealcam-englncor  llie  appllealloa  of  guoiHiwder 
lo  the  pofTHHicB  of  minlnE,  no  force  hn»  heen  ajipllfd  with  Roch  general  lienefli  lo 
buinanlt;  a*  the  raUroad,  whereby  the  jiroduolK  of  tbe  tlcbeat  eectlouH  .if  the  worldi 

Bo  looK  ae  the  lailway  servlre  between  tbe  Kaet  and  West  rnnotllixted  df^tacbed 
■ecilona,  aeveral  of  which  eilded  between  Albany  aod  UufTalo,  a>  well  us  elMwbere 
between  >'ew  York  and  ChlcaH^'—w^b  eectlDn  being  wurked  tiader  a  different 
aOtnlnlBtration  more  or  less  efteoHte— tbe  eeneral  service  wan  liieHeciIre  and  cngUj. 

It  rec)u]red  a  man  of  positive  genius  In  the  use  of  capital  and  of  the  grealeal 
admlnlBtrallie  iwwer  lo  bring  Into  effect  the  coosolidatlou  ut  ihli  single  line. 

It  niattere  not  what  t 
It  matter*  not  what  ma; 

what  maji  have  been  tbe  motlvet  of  those  who  b. 

umn  which  are  scattered  oTsr  Che  coantry  alnce  V 

the  way.    The  general  resDiC  of  all   Ibia  work  baa  lieen  a  reduction  of  tbe  railway 

charge  for  moving  mere b audi se  tbtuiii; bout  the  L^ulied  Sistca  to  the  lowest  jiossible 

point  consistent  with  leaving  any  Incentive  of  pmflt  sndlelent  to  Induce  tbe  great 

Blasters  of  the  subject  to  continue  their  work. 

Ibis  wuik  is  nut  that  of  Ibe  laborer  In  ibe  sense  in  ubich  that  word  Is  used  by  lo- 
called  labor  reformers,  II  In  not  labor  In  tbe  common  accept.itlon  of  the  term,  yel  It 
is  an  effort  of  tbe  human  mind  of  such  a  qnallty  that  except  capital  had  tbos  come 
under  tbe  control  of  these  men  all  tbe  elfcjiiB  ol  lalKircrs  nuuld  have  utterly  failed  lo 
promote  the  general  welfare.    Tbe  f.innerf  of  tbe  West  would  have  "flmoiberert  in 

le  East  might  have  starved  or  would  have  been  compelled  to 
sly  on  tbe  sterile  soil  of  New  England,  in  order  to  obtain  a 

Tbelruefunctlonof  capital  and  tbe  capitalists  Is  of  tbe  utmost  beneficence.  II 
cannot  be  exerteil  In  Ibe  present  condlliini  of  tbe  world  except  by  the  owuerfblp  of 
land  and  of  capital,  subject  Inihe  llmiiniions  and  to  tbe  duties  which  are  Implied  by 
exist  lag  laws.  That  the  relnliuns  of  labor  and  cn|ilial  maybe  measurably  changed 
a  ad  pet  h.ips  improved  by  changes  tnlegiidatjun,  especially  In  respect  tu  taxation,  may 
Dot  be  denied;  but  the  fundamental  principles  of  Individual  ownership,  subject  only 
to  tbe  right  of  eminent  domain  and  lo  the  payment  of  taxes,  are  essential  to  that 
abundant  production  and  ready  distribution  which  makes  for  the  general  welfare. 

As  human  nature  Is  now  constituted  the  Individual  control  of  capital  li>  essentisl  to 
Its  adequate  ate.  Con'oratloiis  are  of  the  nature  of  artificial  iwtsons,  *nd  even  they 
never  succeed  unless  there  is  some  use  man  capable  of  becoming  tbe  beail  ui  chief 
officer,  sustained  by  as  many  able  assistants  as  tbe  case  requires. 

Even  the  successful  co-operative  abopa  In  Great  Brllaln  exert  the  closest  competi- 
tion In  iiurcbusibg  Itieh  goods  and  iiay  very  bigli  saiarica  to  ihuso  who  du  this  part 
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day  Id  another,  within  the  same  country  at  the  same  time  ?  Or, 
why  has  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  same  place  been  one  dollar  a  day 
at  one  period,  and  two  dollars  a  day  at  another,  at  different  times? 
Third,  why  is  it  that  one  true  dollar  will  buy  more  in  one  place 
than  two  true  dollars  will  buj*  in  another  ?  Why  do  absolute  wages 
var}',  as  they  do  and  have  varied,  in  such  proportions  as  are  indi- 
cated by  the  rates  in  money  ?  And  why  do  the  rates  of  wages 
vary  even  when  the  prices  of  commodities  are  the  same  ?  In  reply 
to  such  questions  as  these  we  are  often  answered  with  the  orthodox 
expression :  ^^  Supply  and  demand  determine  such  points."  But 
this  is  no'  conclusive  answer  until  we  know  under  what  law  the 
supply  has  been  assured,  and  under  what  law  the  demand  exists. 
These  terms,  supply  and  demand^  are  commonly  used  as  if  each 
were  absolutely  certain  to  induce  the  other ;  but  such  is  far  from 
being  the  truth,  except  it  may  be  after  a  long  interval  of  time. 
Capital  may  become  so  effective,  by  the  improvement  of  the  ma- 
chinery in  which  it  consists,  that  a  few  laborers  may  be  able  to 
Buppl}'  an  article  of  the  utmost  necessity  in  such  rapid  and  ex- 
cessive measure  as  to  keep  the  quantity  beyond  the  purchasing  ca- 
pacity of  those  who  need  it ;  the  need  may  exist,  but  the  demand 
— that  is  to  say,  the  purchasing  capacity — is  limited  not  only  by 
outside  conditions,  but  by  personal  mental  capacity  and  manual 
ability  of  consumers.  We  may  assume,  for  instance,  a  community 
consisting  of  cotton  growers,  who  raise  and  pick  cotton  as  a  handi- 
craft, and  of  cotton  spinners  and  weavers  who  have,  also,  spun  and 
woven  the  cotton  fibre  as  a  handicraft  upon  spinning  wheels  and 
hand-looms.  These  two  classes  now  exist  side  by  side  in  the 
mountain  sections  of  the  South.  Up  to  a  given  date  these  two 
sets  of  persons  may  have  exchanged  services  with  each  other  in  the 
ratio  of  one  spinner  and  one  weaver  to  four  growers  of  cotton  ;  or, 
in  order  that  we  ma}*  be  able  to  eliminate  those  who  are  displaced 
by  an  improvement  in  machinery,  we  will  assume  greater  numbers ; 
ea}*  in  the  ratio  of  one  hundred  spinners  and  weavers  to  four  hun- 
dred growers.     But  suddenly  capital,  in  the  form  of  a  cotton  fac- 

of  their  work— «lse  they  would  surely  faU.    Every  co-operative  factory  is  under  the 
personal  control  of  a  well-paid  superintendent. 

**  The  tools  to  him  who  can  use  them."  Capital  is  a  tool  which  cannot  be  used  ex- 
cept to  the  mutual  benefit  of  capitalist  and  laborer.  Service  for  service  is  its  neces- 
sary law— the  only  open  question  is  the  ratio  which  each  service  bears  to  the  other, 
and,  if  my  observations  are  sustained,  the  law  of  competition  is  that  the  ratio  of 
profits  diminishes  while  the  rate  of  wages  steadily  increases. 
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tory,  takes  the  place  of  band  spinning  anil  hand  wearing ;  tlie  ca- 
pBcity  of  a  single  person  operating  tlie  maehinerj  of  a  modern 
factory  being  sisly  to  one  b»indred  fold  tbe  capacity  of  a  hand 
worker,  and  the  outside  market  for  Ibe  cotton  fabric  being  only 
among  the  cotton  growers,  one  hand  in  the  fnclory  exchangee  with 
them,  taking  their  cotton  and  furnishing  them  with  cloLb.  and 
ninety-nine  band  spinners  and  weavers  are  displaced.  They  may 
know  no  other  art.  Tbey  demand  cotton  fabrics  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  but  they  cau  no  longer  exchange  cloth  for  cotton.  The 
cotton  growers  may  be  able  to  increase  their  product  in  some 
measure,  bot  they  cannot  or  will  not  exchange  with  the  hand  spin- 
ners and  weavers  when  they  can  exchange  on  belter  terms  with 
the  factory.  The  cotton  grower  and  the  factory  operative  may 
each  have  more  than  they  had  before,  aiid  may  each  prosper ;  but 
until  the  ninety-nine  hand  spinners  and  wearers  who  have  been 
displaced  can  qnalify  themselves  to  do  some  other  service  for  the 
cotton  growers,  or  until  the  cotton  growers  hare  developed  a  want 
for  something  else  than  hand  spinning  and  weaving,  there  may  be 
no  equality  in  the  distribution  of  the  greater  supply  of  cotton  fibre 
and  of  cotton  fabric;  there  may  be  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
The  bard  and  fast  mlea  of  supply  and  demand  must  therefore  be 
varied  according  to  the  capacity  of  the  [lersona  on  whose  wants 
supply  and  demand  are  predicated.  We  heard  a  great  deal  about 
over-production  during  the  long  depression  between  1873  and 
1879,  and  we  are  hearing  the  same  cry  of  over-production  at  the 
present  time  of  depression  in  1884.  Why  is  this?  Over-production 
simply  means  an  excess  of  food,  fuel,  and  means  of  shelter;  in 
otiier  words,  it  means  supply  of  capital.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  people  of  this  country  all  have  so  much  food,  fuel,  and  shelter 
that  there  is  no  demand  for  any  more.  On  the  contrary,  want  ex- 
ists ;  the  need  is  urgent,  but  the  demand  does  not  become  poten- 
tial because  something  is  wanting  to  bring  sup|>ly  and  demand  to 
the  tei-ms  of  an  exchange.  It  takes  two  to  make  an  exchange. 
One  may  have  what  the  other  wants,  but  if  the  other  cannot  serve 
the  one,  both  suffer — one  from  over-production,  the  other  from 
imder-consumption. 

We  may  perhaps  find  a  ciuo  to  this  npparent  parados  by  a  con- 
sideration of  one  single  branch  of  iudustr}- — to  wit,  the  construc- 
tion of  railways.  A  railroad  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
product  of  handicraft.     The  work  done  in  the  construction  of  a 
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railroad  mainly  consists  in  positive,  direct  human  labor,  in  level- 
ling the  way,  filling  up  the  valleys,  piercing  the  hills,  working  in 
mines  and  in  blast  furnaces.  Every  mile  of  railroad  added  to  our 
existing  measure  stands  for  the  work  of  about  fifty-six  men,  mostly 
common  laborers^  working  one  year.  In  1882  we  constructed  over 
11,500  miles  of  new  rt^ilroads.  In  1884  we  shall  construct  less 
than  5,000  miles.  More  than  400,000  common  laborers  have  been 
discharged  from  work  by  this  change  in  this  one  branch  of  con- 
Btructive  enterprise.  They  want  food,  fuel,  means  of  shelter,  and 
clothing  now  as  much  as  they  did  in  1882  ;  they  represent  need 
or  potential  demand.  Over-production,  on  the  other  hand,  repre- 
sents supply ;  but  until  other  work  within  the  capacity  of  common 
laborers  is  found,  the  wants  or  demand  of  these  men  will  not  be 
met,  and  the  over-production  or  excess  of  supply  will  not  be  con- 
sumed. The  final  end  of  such  a  condition  is,  of  course,  that  pan- 
perism  ensues  unless  an  adjustment  of  labor  can  be  made,  and  the 
over-production  or  excess  will  then  be  distributed  by  the  noxious 
method  of  alms-giving  or  State  aid.  The  only  true  rcmed}*  is  to 
develop  the  individual  capacity  of  each  common  laborer,  and  to 
render  him  capable  of  performing  more  than  one  kind  of  service. 
To  use  a  Yankee  expression,  we  must  evolve  "  gumption,"  which 
is  a  purely  personal  quality,  in  order  that  there  may  be  neither  over- 
production nor  under-consumption. 

Let  us  now  return  to  the  direct  question:  What  makes  the 
rate  of  nodges  9  1  will  challenge  your  attention,  by  submitting 
certain  paradoxical  propositions  which  I  will  presently  prove  by 
examples.  Although  subject  to  exceptions  and  to  temporary  in- 
terruptions, they  take  the  form  of  rules  of  substantial  and  uniform 
application  if  time  be  given  them  to  work.  In  any  given  country, 
like  the  United  States,  where  the  people  are  substantially  homoge- 
neous, where  the  means  of  inter-communication  are  ample,  where 
there  are  no  hereditary  or  class  distinctions,  and  where  there  is  no 
artificial  obstruction  to  prevent  commerce,  high  rates  of  wages  in 
monej'  will  be  the  natural  and  therefore  necessary  result  of  low  cost 
of  production  in  labor.  That  is  to  say,  the  two  forces  of  capital 
and  labor  being  combined  in  the  production  of  any  given  commodi- 
ty, the  greatest  quantit}^  of  that  commoditj'  will  be  produced  where 
the  conditions  are  most  favorable  and  where  the  least  number  of 
persons  is  therefore  required  to  do  the  work. 

To  that  point,  the  best  workmen  and  the  most  adequate  capital 
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will  aurely  tend.  This  product,  whatever  it  may  he,  will  tlien  fill 
ioto  the  general  market  of  the  country,  to  be  converted  into  lenns 
of  money  by  sale,  and  will  there  meet  other  commodities  of  lite 
kind  which  have  been  produced  eleewherc  under  leas  favoraUe 
conditions  or  by  less  skilful  persona,  with  the  application  of  Jew 
adequate  capital,  i.  e.,  poor  machineiy.  That  portion  wtuch  hu 
been  produced  under  the  best  conditions  nill,  therefore,  be  tbe 
representative  of  the  work  of  the  smallest  number  of  persona ;  and 
that  which  ia  prodnceil  under  the  hast  favorable  conditions,  of 
relatively  the  largest  number  of  persons.  Equal  quaiilitiea  from 
«ach  source  being  sold,  the  sum  of  money  recoiered  from  the  sale 
will  be  the  same,  and  it  will,  of  course,  3'ield  on  the  one  band  to 
those  most  favorably  situated,  lat^e  profits  and  high  wagea  to  llw 
small  number  employed;  and  on  the  other  hand  small  profits  ud 
low  wages  to  the  larger  number  less  favorably  placed.  These  rel- 
ative conditions  may  continue  for  very  many  years,  as  it  is  ool 
easy  to  change  the  place  either  of  capital  or  of  large  forces  d 
laborers.  All  will  not  go  to  the  most  favorable  place,  hecaus* 
there  arc  many  other  things  than  mere  money  which  control  Ibc 
disposition  of  population.  For  instance,  I  have  given  some  G^uns 
relaliug  to  the  productiou  of  wheal  on  the  great  plains  ut  titt  ta 
northwest.  The  wheat  there  produced  is  greater  in  quantity  in 
ratio  to  the  capital  and  to  the  number  of  laborers  employed,  tlitn 
in  any  other  part  of  this  country,  and  wages  are  very  high  in  ibe 
harvest  season ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  every  person  who  h** 
been  engaged  in  raising  wheat  iu  Central  New  York  will  leave  bii 
farm,  whetlicr  he  be  owner  of  the  farm  capital,  or  laborer.  There 
are  many  conditions  of  hfc  in  Central  New  York  which  will  keep 
men  there  in  preference  to  migrating  to  Dakota,  even  though  imth 
profils  and  wages  be  less.  Ilence  it  follows,  that  although  the 
toliil  production  of  any  given  thing  may  not  lie  concentrated  ai  the 
very  best  [joint,  it  will  yet  be  found  to  be  true  that  where  the  ooa- 
ditions  are  the  best,  the  cost  measured  in  terms  of  days  of  labur 
will  be  lowest,  and  the  wages  measured  in  terms  of  mouev  per  day 
will  be  the  highest ;  the  high  money  wages  being  the  uercsMry 
consequence  of  the  low  labor  cost.  Conversely,  low  rates  of  namff 
wages  are  the  naliiral  aud  necei^sary  result  of  a  high  labor  co?l  ef 
produclion.  This  ride  mainly  alTecls  such  products  as  are  midt 
]<\  handwork.  01  nliieh  of  necessity  remain  handicrafts,  i. «..  "trt 
in    which  the  hand  is  assisted  only  by  very  simple  tools  of  wtiili 
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each  oi>eratioD  is  guided  by  the  hand.  In  such  eases  both  the 
materials  worked  apon  and  also  the  product  may  bear  a  very  high 
price;  but  the  work  upon  them,  not  being  aided  by  effective 
machinery,  the  quantity  of  labor  will  be  very  large,  and  the  result 
of  the  sale  maj'  therefore  leave  but  a  very  small  sum  to  be  divided 
among  ver}^  man}-  laborers  after  the  cost  of  materials  has  been  set 
aside.  All  mere  handicrafts  are  quickly  overcrowded,  except  such 
as  call  for  artistic  or  original  power  of  design.  For  instance,  after 
the  pattern  is  drawn  it  takes  merely  manual  dexterity  to  make 
Brussels  lace.  The  material  which  is  used  in  this  branch  of  indus- 
try is  fine  and  costly  cotton  thread,  which  is  converted  into  lace  by 
hand  without  the  aid  of  any  machinery  whatever,  but  merely  by 
the  use  of  two  or  three  simple  tools  ;  the  lace-makers  of  Brussels 
are  among  the  pooi*est  of  the  poorer  classes  of  European  opera- 
tives. They  work  at  the  very  lowest  rates  of  wages,  which  will 
barely  keep  them  in  existence,  but  their  product  is  of  very  high 
cost  in  money.  The  very  best  L3on8  silks  and  German  velvets 
are  other  examples.  They  are  made  upon  hand-looms  of  the  most 
primitive  kind.  Beet-root  sugar  is  another  example.  Beets  require 
constant  hand  work  in  weeding.  We  cannot  afford  the  time  or 
labor  for  such  work  so  long  as  we  can  exchange  wheat  raised  by 
machinery  for  money  and  with  the  money  buj*  our  sugar.  In  all 
handicrafts  the  quantity  of  labor  is  ver}'  great,  but  even  at  the 
high  prices  which  such  products  bring,  the  total  sum  of  money 
recovered  ftx)m  the  sale,  leaves  but  a  very  low  rate  of  wages  to  be 
divided  among  those  who  have  performed  the  work.  It  thus 
becomes  very  apparent  that  the  rate  of  wages  must  be  determined 
by  what  the  product  will  bring  in  the  market,  from  which  must  be 
deducted  materials  and  profits.  The  total  annual  product  may  be 
converted  into  a  lump  sum  of  money,  which  will  represent  the  com- 
bined result  of  the  sale  of  each  particular  part  of  the  annual  pro- 
duct, each  part  of  which  has  been  separately  conveited  into  a  defi- 
nite sum  of  money  by  sale.  From  the  gross  sale  of  the  whole  the 
general  rates  of  wages  and  profits  are  and  must  be  derived ;  and 
from  the  sale  of  each  particular  part  the  rate  of  wages  and  the 
rate  of  profit  on  that  part,  i,  e.,  in  that  branch  of  industry,  must 
be  measured  and  defined. 

So  lo  ig  as  we  consider  the  total  product  of  the  United  States  as 
a  unit  or  single  subject  of  division,  the  conception  of  that  division 
may  be  limited  to  the  two  objective  points  of  profits  and  wages. 
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BevcrtiDg  to  ibe  algebraic  formula,  a  simple  statemetit  seiTCa ; 
X  being  the  value  of  the  annual  product,  the  formola  ia ;  x  —  a 
(prollts)  =  6  (the  sum  of  the  wi^es  of  all  persons  employed). 
But  when  we  take  up  any  special  art  the  proposition  becomes  a 
very  complex  one,  and  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the 
various  elemcuts  of  a  given  cost,  except  by  the  measure  in  mouey 
in  which  such  elements  of  cost  are  usually  expressed.  Each  part 
of  the  work  mu»t  be  considered  separately,  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  rate  of  wages  of  each  body  of  workmen  who  are  engaged  ia 
each  part  of  the  work  constitutes  a  remainder  over,  and  is  &  result 
or  consequence,  rather  than  au  element  or  measure  of  cost. 

THE    PliOBLEM    IN    COTTON    MANUFACTimE. 

We  may  perhaps  solve  this  problem  by  an  example,  and  for  this 
purpose  a  cotton  fabric  may  best  be  taken,  because  it  is  an  exam- 
ple of  production  to  which  the  highest  art  in  the  application  of 
machinery  is  necessary  in  one  department,  as  well  as  the  lowest- 
priced  manual  labor,  but  little  aided  by  machinery  in  another. 

The  elements  of  a  cotton  fabric  are; 

1  St.  Cotton,  including  the  proGt  of  the  cotton  farmer,  the  wages 
of  the  cottoTi  laborer,  and  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  capital  or  tools 
used  in  the  production  of  the  Hhre. 

2d.  Other  materials,  which  need  not  be  considered  separately, 
as  the  same  principles  which  govern  the  supply  of  cottou  also  gov- 

3d.  The  transportation  or  movement  of  the  cotton  to  the  fac- 
tory. 

4th.  The  wear  and  tear  or  depreciation  of  the  factory,  I'esultiug 
both  from  use  and  from  the  iuvcntion  of  better  machinery. 

.')th.     The  wages  or  earnings  of  those  who  do  the  work- 

Cth,  If  taxes  are  levied  upon  machinery,  the  capitalist  will  also 
assure  hiiniielf  that  he  can  charge  the  taxes  as  a  part  of  the  money 
cost  of  the  goods  before  he  builds  the  mill,  and  thus  distribute 
them  upon  consumers,  but  they  do  not  of  necessity  enter  into  this 
cousidcratiou. 

With  i-espcet  to  cotton,  no  attention  need  be  given  to  any 
asijunied  value  of  laud  in  the  soutlieru  United  States,  considered 
mcj-ely  as  laud.  The  area  of  cotton  cullivatiou  has  never  yet 
eijuailed  three  aeies  in  one  hundred  of  the  area  of  the  cotton 
States,  and  if  the  same  measure  of  iutelligeuce  were  applied  to 
cullivatiou  in  all  the  .States  which    was  given  to  cotton  production 
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by  the  late  Farish  Furman,  of  Georgia,  the  whole  commercial 
cotton  crop  of  the  world,  including  that  of  the  United  States, 
India,  Egypt,  and  South  America,  could  be  produced  on  one 
fifteenth  part  of  the  area  of  the  single  State  of  Texas. 

The  pricfe  of  cotton,  therefore,  3'ields  profits  to  the  farmer  and 
wages  to  the  laborer ;  as  time  goes  on,  the  two  are  becoming  more 
and  more  identified.  The  price  of  the  cotton  is  determined  by 
competition  in  the  great  markets  of  the  world — in  Liverpool, 
Havre,  and  New  York.  When  the  cost  of  transportation  has  been 
wet  aside  and  the  profit  of  the  cotton  farmer  has  been  realized  the 
remainder  over,  although  it  is  but  a  small  sum  per  pound,  yet 
suffices  to  pay  the  laborers  upon  the  cotton  farms  of  the  United 
States  the  highest  rate  of  wages  earned  by  the  cotton  cultivators 
of  the  world — a  far  higher  rate  than  can  be  attained  by  the  ryots 
of  India,  the^  fellahs  of  Egypt,  or  the  peons  of  South  America. 
The  purchasing  power  of  the  wages  of  the  negro  of  the  southern 
cotton  field  is  also  very  high  when  measured  by  his  wants ;  he 
prefers  bacon  and  com — "hog  and  hominy" — with  a  little  molasses, 
to  any  other  food ;  his  week's  ration  consists  of  three  and  a 
half  pounds  of  bacon  and  one  peck  of  meal,  and  this  can  be 
fbmished  him  at  fifty  to  seventy  cents  per  week,  according  to  the 
season  and  to  the  abundance  of  the  western  crops,  or  at  seven  to 
ten  cents  per  day.  The  food  of  the  rice-fed  races  of  India  costs 
less  nominally,  but  if  consideration  be  given  to  the  force  concen- 
trated in  and  represented  by  the  food,  there  is  probablj'  no  other 
laboring  force  in  the  world  which  can  be  subsisted  at  so  low  a  cost, 
either  measured  in  labor  or  in  mone}',  as  the  freed  negroes  of  the 
South. 

The  price  of  raw  cotton  being  thus  determined,  the  place  at 
which  it  may  be  converted  into  cotton  cloth  must  next  be  deter- 
mined.    Into  this  question  many  conditions  enter : 

1st.    The  use  of  water  or  steam  power. 

2d.     Climatic  conditions. 

3d.  The  density  of  the  population  and  the  capacity  of  the 
separate  members  of  the  population  to  do  the  work. 

4th.  The  proximit}'  of  the  factory  to  the  market  in  which  the 
principal  demand  exists. 

6th.  The  consuming  power  of  the  community  in  the  midst  of 
which  the  factor}'  is  placed,  and  their  ability  to  buy  the  products 
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Ibr  nliicLi  the  cotton  fabrics  ninOe  iu  esceae  of  their  own  nantfi 
are  exchaoged. 

Omitting  all  consideration  of  fine  cotton  fabrics,  which  perhaps 
dciKucI  upon  the  relative  or  constant  humidity  of  the  atmosiihere  in 
the  choice  of  the  place  where  they  are  to  be  made,  but  which  are  of 
little  relative  consequence  in  the  supply  of  clothing, — and  limiting 
our  attention  to  pure  cotton  fabrics  of  heavy  or  medium  weight, 
which  constitute  the  most  important  portion  of  the  supply  of  such 
fabrics,  it  appears  that  the  lowest  cost  of  production  has  been 
attained  in  some  of  the  principal  factories  of  New  England.  The 
fabrics  of  these  factories  meet  those  of  otber  couatriea  in  China, 
India,  Africa,  and  South  America,  and  are  there  sold  iu  compe- 
tition. The  price  received  baa  Ibus  far  sulBced  to  defray  the  coat 
of  the  materials,  the  transportation  of  the  cottou  from  the 
southern  Held  to  the  northern  factory,  the  heavy  local  taxes,  and 
a  reasonable  rate  of  profit  to  the  owners ;  and  the  remainder  over 
lias  BUlliced  to  give  the  operatives  the  highest  rale  of  wages  earned 
in  this  art  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Whether  this  superiority 
can  be  maintained  by  New  England  iu  compelitiuD  with  the  Pied- 
mont section  of  the  Southern  States  is  now  considei-ed  an  open 
queslion  by  some  observers.  Iu  this  paper  it  will  siiffloe  to  call 
alieiitiou  to  tno  facte  by  which  the  propositions  burem  submitted 
are  fully  sustained. 

MB.  Atkinson's  main  propositions. 

1st.  That  ill  this  art  the  rate  of  profit  in  a  given  product  has 
steadily  diminished,  and  the  rate  of  wages  (or  of  the  remainder 
over)  has  as  steadily  increased. 

2d.  That  in  the  most  im|>ortaut  division  of  lliis  art,  to  wit: 
the  maiuifacture  of  coarse  and  medium  fabrics  from  cotton 
unadiiltcr:iled  with  clay,  the  highest  rate  of  wages  (or  remainder 
over)  is  realized  where  the  cost  of  production  is  lowest,  i.  e.,  in 
New  England. 

In  trealiug  this  subject  it  matters  not  whetlier  this  result  has 
been  readied  by  means  of  a  protective  tariff,  or  in  spite  of  one. 
It  is  admitted  that  special  rates  of  wages  in  a  particular  art  may 
be  raised  by  tlie  exclusion  of  a  Ibreign  product  of  like  kind,  so 
long  as  ibe  price  of  the  domestic  product  is  maintained  above 
what  it  would  otherwise  be;  but  this  is  exceptional.  I  have 
selected   examples  of  products  of  which  the  price  is  determined 
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both  by  domestic  but  also  by  foreign  competition,  in  order  that 
the  main  question  may  not  be  confused  by  any  prejudice  for  or 
against  any  special  policy.  Reference  will  be  made  hereafter  to 
the  conditions  under  which  the  policy  of  protection  may  or  may 

DOt  be  expedient.* 

••^ —  . 

*  In  this  connection  the  writer  may  venture  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  place  in, 
or  seotion  of,  the  United  States  where  the  cotton  manufacture  wUl  be  gradufilly  coii- 
ocntrated. 

It  has  been  submitted  that  the  most  ample  capital  and  the  most  skilful  labor  will 
tend  to  the  most  favorable  place,  because  at  that  place  the  rt- mainder  over  of  which 
wag^es  consist  will  be  the  greatest  proportion  recoverable  from  the  sale  of  the  product. 

Steam  having  substantially  displaced  water  as  the  motive  power  of  the  factory, 
the  climatic  or  atmospheric  conditions  in  which  the  cotton  fibre  can  be  most  success- 
fuDy  spun  and  woven  have  become  perhaps  the  most  important  elements  in  deter- 
mining the  place  of  conversion.  In  England  there  is  a  steady  and  constant  trend  of 
the  spinniiig  mills  to  the  points  where  the  deposition  of  moisture  is  most  unifurm, 
and  where  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere  is  most  constant.  There  is  scarcely  a  spin- 
dle left  in  Manchester,  and  there  are  eleven  million  spindles  in  Oldham,  a  town  which 
has  grown  from  insignificance  to  this  importance  in  a  very  few  years.  It  is  about 
BOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  on  the  edge  of  the  level  moors,  at  a  point  where 
the  deposition  of  moisture  is  constant.  In  this  country  it  may  perhaps  happen 
that  cotton  spinning  will  be  concentrated  more  and  more  along  the  coast  of  the 
southeastern  part  of  Massachusetts,  in  Rhode  Island,  and  along  the  coast  of  Con- 
necticut, where  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream  is  most  apparent,  ard  where  cotton 
And  fuel  can  be  laid  down  at  the  least  proportionate  cost  of  transportation.  It  wiU 
be  observed  that  in  the  annual  expenses  of  families  living  upon  au  income  of  9500  to 
$800  per  year,  the  cost  of  mere  subsistence  is  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  expenditure. 
In  the  section  designated,  the  staple  articles  of  western  food  —  grain  and  meat  —  can 
be  delivered  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  ton  for  over  1,000  miles  of  distance,  and  one  ton  sufiices 
for  a  years*  ration  of  grain  and  meat  for  four  or  five  persons.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  section  has  a  p<»sitive  advantage  over  almost  any  other  in  respect  to  groceries 
and  in  the  supi.Iy  and  preservation  of  vegetables,  while  its  dibtauce  from  the  cotton 
Held  is  fully  offset  by  its  greater  proximity  to  the  principal  markets  for  goods.  The 
colder  climate  of  winter  gives  a  necessary  stimulus  to  Industry,  and  is  more  readily 
modified  than  the  excess  of  heat  in  the  soutbem  summer.  Hence  it  may  happen 
that  at  this  point,  or  in  this  section,  the  highest  wa^es  will  always  be  the  remainder 
over  from  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  staple  cotton  fabrics. 

In  this  section  the  population  will  also  be  likely  to  remain  more  dense,  and  also 
moie  capable  of  great  divtr»ity  of  employment  and  subdivision  ot  labor.  These 
mre  very  important  considerations,  since  the  margin  of  profit  is  becoming  less  and 
less.  It  may  almost  be  said  that  in  all  the  gieat  arts  the  profit  is  found  in  the 
utilization  of  the  waste  or  of  the  secondary  product  of  the  factory,  and  in  the  facil- 
ity with  which  the  machinery  can  be  kept  up  without  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
%  large  force  of  spare  hands  under  constant  pay.  Hence  the  isolated  cotton  mill, 
-which  is  far  away  Irom  the  paper  mill  on  the  one  side  and  the  machine  shop  on  the 
other,  is  at  a  relative  disadvantage  which  tells  against  it  in  the  close  com]ietition 
under  which  a  quarter  of  a  cent  on  the  yard  of  cloth  is  equal  to  four  or  six  per  cent. 
on  the  capital  invested.  This  tei.deiicy  of  particular  arts  to  become  fixed  in  particu- 
lar places  calls  for  more  attention  than  has  yet  been  given  to  it,  in  order  that  tbe 
reasons  may  be  fully  comprehended  and  their  infiuence  on  wages  considered. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  curious  interest  to  study  the  forces  or  infiuences  which 
made  gloves  the  chief  product  of  Gloversville  in  New  York,  and  gave  the  town  its 
name;  why  card  clothing  is  made  chiefly  in  Leicester  and  Worcester,  Mass.;  why 
men's  heavy  boots  are  made  in  Spencer  and  Brookfleld,  and  somen's  boots  and 
shoes  in  Lynn ;  why  brass  work  of  certain  kinds  is  conducted  so  largely  and  exclu- 
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IrVagea  are  held  to  be  a  consequence, — u  result, — a  remainder 
over  after  capital  ha§  received  such  profit  as  will  have  iuduoed  it  lo 
undertake  the  work ;  the  nUe  of  icagea  cannot,  therefore,  be  con- 
sidered a  true  measure  of  the  cost  of  production.  Wages  are  a 
consequent  reautt,  and  their  measure  or  rate  is,  and  must  be, 
deteruiined,  in  the  long  run,  hy  what  the  product  will  bring,  and 
not  by  what  the  capitalist  may  either  promise  or  be  willing  to  pay 
for  a  given  time.  He  may  not  be  able  to  forecast  the  future  in 
Bucb  a  manner  as  to  be  able  to  carry  out  a  single  promise  which  be 
has  made  in  advance  of  the  sale  of  his  product.  The  sum,  but  not 
the  rate,  of  the  wages  iu  any  given  quautity  of  products,  may 
Bcrvc  aa  a  means  of  comparison  of  the  money  cost,  when  persons 
who  are  engaged  in  the  same  branch  of  business  desire  to  compare 
their  conditions  ;  but  the  rates  of  wages  constitute  no  measure  of 
comparison,  unless  the  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  done, — 
that  is  to  say,  unless  the  quality  and  kind  of  machinery,  Uie 
materials  used,  the  advantage  of  position,  the  hours  of  labor,  and 
other  elements  of  the  real  cost,  are  absolutely  identical. 

I  have  said  that  in  a  country  which  is  inhabited  by  a  homo- 
geneous people,  the  rate  of  wages  will  be  highest  where  the  con- 
ations of  production  are  most  favorable,  because  the  quantity  or 
intensity  of  the  labor  will  there  be  least  and  the  product  will  there 
be  greatest.  In  like  manner,  when  exchanges  are  made  between 
two  different  countries,  each  country  will  e.tchange  with  the  other 
some  portion  of  ils  own  product,  which  it  can  make  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions,  or  in  excess  of  its  own  needs.  The 
two  products  being  each  converted  into  terms  of  money  will  be 
exchanged  as  cquivaJenls,  without  any  regard  to  the  proportion  or 
quautity  of  labor  which  each  represents.  We  may  exchange  one 
day's  labor  in  a  Lowell  factory  in  the  manufacture  of  drills,  for 
one  hundred  days  of  labor  in  China  in  the  preparation  of  tea.     It 


slvely  Id  ■  few  lowna  Id  Couneclicul ;  etc.,  elc.  There  are,  of  course,  verj  obvioua 
teasuus  why  iirliusr;  work  of  luaoy  kinds  BhaulU  be  fauiid  Id  B|>ecliLl  places,  but  Iba 
reasons  for  the  conceolrBiion  of  secon Jary  work  are  not  bo  |)lHia,  rniil  a  Huilj  of 
tbe  causes  mlebt  yield  diosI  islualjle  results,  eBi>eciB]l}'  in  their  edect  U)iod  the 
lematnder  over  which  makes  the  rale  of  wages  In  these  arts. 

The  time  has  been  when  flne  cotton  yarn  has  been  B|mn  in  England,  sent  to  Fnnce 
to  he  woven,  lo  Germany  lo  be  dyed,  and  brought  back  lo  England  to  be  sold.  The 
best  flour  of  UiuneapollB  is  even  now  in  some  hiuall  measure  sent  lo  London  to  be 
bftked  into  biscuit,  and  Is  brought  back  to  BostoD  and  New  Vurk  to  Hud  a  market. 
U  proflls  and  wages  were  uot  recovered  from  these  movemeniB  in  greater  maasara 
tbay  would  Dot  occur.    What  are  the  subtle  causes  of  tucli  cotumerce? 
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matters  not  what  the  rate  of  wages  of  the  Lowell  operative  had 
been,  or  what  the  earnings  of  the  Chinamen  handling  tea  had  been ; 
their  product  is  converted  into  terms  of  money,  and  is  exchanged 
at  certain  prices  which  represent  a  given  number  of  yards  of  drills 
for  a  given  number  of  pounds  of  tea.  Each  is  an  equivalent  to  the 
other.  No  one  asks  what  the  rate  of  wages  or  the  quantity  of 
labor  in  each  has  been.  The  wages  are  the  result,  not  the 
antecedent. 

When  the  exchange  is  continued,  it  proves  that  each  party  makes 
a  profit  by  the  transaction.  The  Lowell  operative  could  not  have 
produced  the  tea,  the  Chinaman  could  not  have  produced  the 
American  drill;  when  the  exchange  is  made,  the  tea  sells  in 
America  for  more  than  the  equivalent  of  the  drill  there,  and  the 
drill  sells  in  China  for  more  than  the  market  price  of  the  tea  there ; 
therefore,  there  is  a  certain  sum  of  money,  or  result  of  labor 
expressed  in  terms  of  mone}',  to  be  divided  among  the  laborers  in 
each  country,  in  excess  of  what  there  would  have  been  had  not  the 
exchanges  been  made.  The  final  result  of  the  labor  of  the  Lowell 
operative  is  the  number  of  dollars  which  the  tea  brings,  less  the 
cost  of  transportation  ;  that  sum  is  more  than  the  drills  would  have 
brought  at  home,  else  the}*  would  not  have  gone  to  China. 

Try  this  on  a  little  larger  scale.  We  now  import  into  the  United 
States,  annually,  materials  which  are  free  of  dut}'  to  the  value  of 
$200,000,000,  and  we  exchange  for  them,  at  this  measure  in  terms 
of  money,  the  surplus  of  our  cotton  which  we  could  not  now  spin 
ourselves, — the  surplus  of  our  oil  which  we  could  not  now  bum 
ourselves, — and  the  surplus  of  our  wheat  which  we  could  not  now 
eat,  even  if  every  man  had  eveiy  day  all  the  bread  he  could  possi- 
bly* consume.  What  we  send  out  is  our  surplus,  our  excess,  a  part 
of  our  over-production^  which  could  not  be  converted  into  terms  of 
money  at  any  price,  or  which  would  have  reduced  the  price  of  the 
whole  product  if  it  were  retained ;  if  retained  at  home  it  would 
yield  nothing  to  divide  in  terms  of  money  as  the  equivalent  of  such 
excess  among  those  who  did  the  work.  But  the  substances  for 
which  we  have  exchanged  this  excess  having  been  brought  into  the 
country  where  they  do  possess  a  value  of  $200,000,000,  or  more, 
there  is  that  additional  sum  to  be  converted  into  terms  of  money 
and  subdivided  in  profits  and  wages.  In  the  use  of  this  foreign 
material,  much  of  which  enters  directly  into  the  work  of  domestic 
manufactures,  all  wages  are  therefore,  by  so  much  higher  than  they 
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would  bnve  been  otherwise.  Ttieie  is  bo  mucli  more  to  be  divided 
iu  terras  of  mouey,  beeatiae  bo  mucli  has  been  added  to  the  quan- 
tity of  things  wliich  could  i)e  used  ;  while  the  eotlon,  oil,  and 
wheat  §eDt  out  from  the  I'ouDti^'  could  not  linve  been  used.  Now, 
it  niatters  not  what  may  have  been  the  rate  of  wages  paid  in 
the  production  of  the  cotton,  wheat,  or  oil: -and  it  matters  not 
what  may  have  been  the  rate  of  wnges  paid  in  raising  the  wool  of 
Australia,  in  making  the  tea  of  China,  or  in  saving  the  hides  of 
South  America.  We  may  receive  the  work  of  ten  men  for  one  day 
at  twenty  cents  a  i  for  the  no  >f  a  single  man  working  one 
day  for  two  dollars.  so  much  b    the  qnantity  of  labor  in  our 

exportable  eommotUties  sa  than  the  labor  iu  those  which  we 
import,  will  the  rate  of  es  be  I     ;hcr  to  our  home  tabor  as  the 

necessary  result  of  the  es  lee,  b'  aiise  so  much  additional  aub- 
Btau(%  has  been  addcc  ^m  abroad  to  the  quantity  of 

things  for  which  a  h<  nci.        ild  be  found.     This  im[)ort 

has  l>cen  received  in  mge  ft      lome  productions,  for  which 

there  is  no  market,  nccause  they  >  in  excess  of  home  wants. 
Thei'e  can  be  no  continuous  comm  i  uqIcbs  there  is  a  continuous 
service  or  profit  to  both  parties. 

It  follows  that  the  nation  which  has  diminished  the  quantity  of 
human  labor  in  greatpst  mcasuie  by  the  Application  of  mnchiuerv, 
produces  goods  at  the  lowest  cost,  and  by  o.tchange  with  the  hand- 
working  nations,  who  still  constitute  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  world,  are,  by  way  of  such  exchange,  enabled  to  pay  the 
highest  rate  of  wages  in  money,  because  tlieir  goods  are  made  at 
the  lowest  labor  cost.     This  is  the  secret  of  Englisb  commerce. 

The  rate  of  wages  is  higher  in  England  tban  in  any  country 
with  which  she  makes  large  exehuuges,  except  the  United  States. 
She  buys  largely  fiom  us  in  spite  of  our  higher  wages,  because  by 
way  of  high  wages,  we  make  grain,  cotton,  meat,  oil,  and  many 
other  articles  necessary  to  her  use,  at  a  lower  cost  in  money  tban 
any  other  nation. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  present  the  principle  at  issue  in  this 
matter,  let  us  now  consider  its  application.  The  only  problems  of 
any  great  importance,  which  are  now  presented  to  the  people  ()f 
this  country  for  their  determination,  consist  of  the  various  prob- 
lems in  regard  to  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  to  the  banking 
system,  to  the  quality  and  kind  of  coin  which  shall  be  a  legal 
tender  in  the  settlement  of  debts,  and  other  fiscal  questions.     The 
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tariff,  the  currency,  the  bankiDg  S3'8tem,  and  the  coinage,  are  the 
onl}'  political  questions  of  any  moment.  Fortunate  for  us  that  it 
is  so,  and  that  we  are  free  from  the  complications  of  other  coun- 
tries. Strange  it  is,  and  true  it  is,  that  the  most  difficult  political 
question  to  be  dealt  with  b}*  the  people  of  the  United  States  is, 
how  to  get  rid  of  a  surplus  revenue. 

Neither  one  of  these  problems  can  even  be  stated  without  imme- 
diate reference  being  made  to  their  bearing  upon  the  rates  of 
wages  of  the  people  of  this  countr}'. 

Aside  also  fmm  questions  of  revenue,  banking,  and  coinage,  the 
relations  of  men'  to  each  other  cause  discussion,  —  the  hours  of 
labor,  the  respective  duties  and  rights  of  employers  and  employed, 
competition  and  cooperation,  and  all  the  other  subjects  which  are 
customarily  summarized  under  the  general  term  of  ''  the  labor 
question."  Not  .one  nor  all  of  these  questions  can  ever  be  discussed 
without  an  immediate  consideration  of  the  rate  of  wages.  In  every 
speech,  in  every  essay,  and  in  every  conversation  by  the  way,  upon 
any  of  these  subjects,  the  rate  of  wages  comes  at  once  to  the  ft*ont, 
and,  as  a  rule,  one  or  the  other  of  the  following  propositions  is 
almost  invariably*  assumed,  all  of  which  are  the  very  reverse  of 
being  true,  and  all  of  which  are  inconsistent  with  the  law  of  wages 
which  I  have  attempted  to  propound.  All  such  discussion  serves 
but  to  confuse  the  mind,  simply  because  no  distinction  is  made 
between  the  rate  of  wages  and  the  sum  of  wages,  and  because  it  is 
assumed  that  all  laborers  or  operatives  are  equally  efficient. 

I  again  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  form  of  these  prop- 
ositions may  not  prejudice  any  one,  be  an  advocate  of  protection 
or  of  free  trade.  The  so-called  principle  of  laisser  /aire  is  by  no 
means  implied  in  this  treatise.  The  welfare  of  laborer  and  capi- 
talist rests  upon  many  other  conditions  than  the  rate  of  profits  or 
wages,  but  the  forces  which  determine  these  rates  must  be  fully 
considered  before  an}*  intelligent  discussion  of  any  social  question 
can  be  undeitakcn.  It  is  to  these  forces  that  I  have  endeavored 
to  limit  this  treatise. 

THE    FOUR   FALLACIES. 

Popular  Fallacy  No,  1 .  The  cost  of  production  of  any  given 
article  can  be  ascertained  by  finding  out  and  comparing  the  rates 
of  wages  paid  in  its  production  in  dififerent  places,  here  or  else- 
where. 

Popular  Fallacy  No,    2.      Low   rates  of  wages  are  necessary 
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to  low  cost  of  production  :  high  ratfis  of  wages  eao  only  be  paid 
cousiatenlly  with  high  cost  of  prodoetioD, 

Popular  Fallacy  Ko.  8.  iDasiniicli  as  laborers  work  for 
wages,  wages  enter  directly  into  the  coBt  of  production,  therefore 
cheap  labor  can  only  be  assured  hy  the  payment  of  low  ratet  of 
wages. 

Popular  Fallacy  No.  4.  An  employer  mnst  of  necessity  be  able 
to  hire  laborers  at  low  Tales  of  wngea  in  order  lo  make  goocte  nt 
low, cost. 

Now  if  one  asks  any  employer  which  workman  is  the  first  one 
to  be  discharged  in  n  period  of  depression, — Ihe  workman  who, 
being  employed  by  the  piece,  earns  the  lowest  rate  of  wages  for 
himself,  or  the  one  who  earns  the  highest, — unless  some  other 
qnestion  than  the  mere  cost  of  goods  enters  into  his  consideration 
he  will  reply  :  "Why,  the  poor  workman  wiil  be  discharged  first, 
of  course, — he  who  earns  the  lowest  rate  of  wages."  Each 
employer  understands  perfectly  well  in  his  own  business  that  the 
cheapest  man, — that  is,  the  man  who  does  the  most  work  for  the 
least  money,  is  the  one  who  works  the  greatest  amount  of 
machinery  with  least  stops,  i.  e.,  the  most  effective  workman;  in 
manual  labor  it  is  the  strongest;  in  a  handicroil  it  is  the  one  who 
possesses  the  fi'^'^ntest  manual  dexterity:  in  the  operation  of 
machinery  it  is  the  one  who  understands  the  machine  best  and  can 
get  the  moat  work  out  of  it.  Tlie  very  man  who  may  have  taken 
part  in  a  discussion  in  which  he  has  assumed  that  the  popnlar  fal- 
lacies which  I  have  recited  are  unanswerable  truisms,  will  never 
conduct  his  own  business  consistently  with  them,  and  if  he  did  he 
would  be  sure  to  fail  sooner  or  later. 

The  true  cost  of  any  given  article  is  the  quantity  of  labor  or  the 
human  effort  expended  in  its  production ;  now,  if  we  consider  a 
human  being  aa  an  automatic  machine,  similar  to  any  other 
mechanical  power  or  force,  the  true  cost  is  the  quantity  of  food 
and  fuel  expended  in  the  conversion  of  a  given  amount  of  material 
substance  into  human  force.  How  true  this  is  has  been  proved  by 
Ilrasscy  in  his  comparison  of  the  cost,  even  in  money,  of  the 
labor  of  the  Englisli  navvy  as  compared  to  the  Hindoo  or  any 
other  of  the  rice-feil  people  of  the  world.  This  human  effort  is 
measured  or  converted  into  terms  of  money,  and  it  is  the  sum  of 
the  wages,  not  the  rate,  which  constitutes  the  money  cost ;  to  this 
sum  the  rate  of  wages  may  bear  a  large  or  a  small  proportion. 
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Wages  in  money  are  the  instrumentalities  for  procuring  food, 
fuel,  and  shelter ;  and  the  worker  is  practically  the  more  effective, 
the  more  money  he  can  earn,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  money 
be  can  spend  in  a  judicious  manner  for  a  good  subsistence.  The 
English  navvy  may  be  instanced  again  as  being  worth  twice  as 
much,  either  in  the  measure  of  his  work,  or  by  converting  the 
measure  of  his  work  into  wages,  as  the  rice-fed  coolie.  He  eaiiis 
more,  he  spends  more,  he  eats  more,  and  he  does  more  than  double 
the  work.  Therefore,  although  he  attains  a  high  rate  of  wages,  the 
result  of  his  labor  will  be  a  lower  cost  of  production.  Again,  the 
skilful  weaver  who  can  tend  six  looms,  and  keep  each  loom 
moving,  being  paid  by  the  piece  or  according  to  the  quantity  of 
cloth  woven,  earns  higher  wages  than  the  unskilful  weaver  who 
only  tends  four  looms,  and  has  one  stopped  a  large  part  of  the 
time  ;  the  sum  of  the  wages  of  the  six-loom  weaver  is  the  least  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  produced.  The  high  wages 
represent  the  low  cost. 

Not  very  long  since,  a  German  steamer  on  the  way  to  New 
Tork,  was  very  much  damaged,  so  that  very  extensive  repairs 
became  necessary.  It  was  decided  to  do  the  work  of  repairing  in 
New  York,  as  it  appeared  difficult  to  send  her  back  to  Bremen  ; 
but  the  agents  were  instructed  to  report  in  Bremen,  day  by  day, 
the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  rates  of  wages;  which 
report  they  made.  When  the  first  report  was  received  in  Bremen, 
a  telegraphic  message  was  returned,  ordering  the  steamer  back  to 
Bremen  for  the  completion  of  the  repairs,  for  the  reason  that  the 
owners  of  the  line  said  that  the}*  could  not  afford  to  pay  such  high 
rates  of  wages,  being  well  assured  that  the  cost  of  repairs  would 
be  more  than  what  they  would  of  necessity  expend  in  Bremem. 
But  it  was  too  late  ;  the  work  had  begun  and  it  was  necessary  to 
finish  it  in  New  York.  When  the  final  account  of  the  sum  of 
wages  was  sent  to  Bremen,  it  proved  to  be  a  less  amount  than  the 
same  repairs  would  have  cost  in  Bremen.  Since  then  there  has 
been  no  reluctance  to  repair  these  German  steamers  in  New  York. 

Again,  the  rate  of  wages  may  be  precisely  the  same  in  two  fac- 
tories in  the  same  place,  and  yet  the  cost  of  production  will  vary 
so  much  that  one  mill  will  prosper  while  the  other  will  fail,  be- 
cause the  quantity  of  product  will  varj^  and  the  profit  or  loss  of 
any  textile  factory-  rests  mainly  upon  the  quantity  of  yarn  spun 
and  of  the  goods  woven.     There  may  be  many  reasons  for  this 
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e&ce :  in  one  mill  tlie  macliiDery  nin}- be  old,  in  the  other 
new ;  ill  oDe  the  material  inny  be  well  selected,  iu  Ihe  other  bs<1]y ; 
oue  the  goods  may  he  well  iiolrt,  in  the  other  bndly  8ol<l ;  in  one 
ine  goods  may  meet  the  fashion,  in  the  other  they  may  be  out  of 
date,  although  better  in  quality.  Under  all  these  varying  condi- 
tions, the  sonrce  of  wages  being  the  money  produced  by  the  »ales, 
high  wages  may  have  been  paid  consistently  with  low  cost  of  pro- 
duction in  one  factory  ;  and  low  wages  may  have  been  paid,  not- 
withstanding the  high  coat  of  production,  in  the  other ;  or,  if  the 
cost  of  production  be  the  same,  the  goods  of  one  mill  being  well 
sold  and  those  of  tlie  other  ill  sold,  the  sum  left  to  lie  divided  might 
amply  suffice  for  hijih  profits  and  wi^es  in  the  one  case,  and  be 
deficient  in  the  other.  Thus,  difference  in  manogement  will  alier 
results,  in  the  same  place,  at  the  same  time,  in  tlie  nae  of  similar 
machinery.  Tlie  same  management  will  yield  dillereut  resnits. 
both  in  profits  and  wages,  on  different  machinery.  The  same  man- 
agement and  similar  machinery  w  ield  high  wages  in  one  plaw. 
and  the  reverse  in  another,  at  the  ume  lime,  l>ccauBe  the  condi- 
tions vary  in  other  respects. 

1  have  submitted  tliese  several  propositions  under  the  name  of 
popular  fallacies.  It  will  be  apparent  that  a  very  large  part  of 
the  discussion  in  respect  to  hours  of  labor,  in  respect  to  taxation, 
and  to  all  other  matters  connected  with  the  so-called  labor  ques- 
tion, are  commonly  based  upon  tbem,  and  the  common  conclusions 
are  as  fallacious  as  the  propositions. 

A  true  theory  of  the  source  of  wages  and  their  actual  relation  to 
productive  industry  is  therefore  necessary  to  any  intelligent  dis- 
cussion of  any  of  the  questions  now  before  the  country. 

THE   QUESTION    OF  WAGES   IN   OENERAI.. 

The  wage  question  must  he  treated  from  four  points  of  view. 

First. — What  individual  effort  is  required  to  e.irn  a  given  sum 
of  money  in  a  given  time? 

Second. — What  is  tlie  purchasing  power  of  that  money  ? 

Third. — IVhat  are  the  relative  elTorts,  as  well  as  relative  sums  of 
money  earned  in  the  form  of  wages,  by  those  who  compete  in  a 
given  product  in  the  same  or  in  different  countries? 

Fourth. — What  is  to  be  considered  in  addition  to  the  cost  of 
materials  and  the  rate  of  wages,  in  placing  the  goods  produced  at 
the  point  of  consumption  ? 
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The  fallacies  which  have  been  previously  submitted  may  be  met 
by  counter  propositions,  all  of  which  can  be  substantially  sus- 
tained ;  exceptions  being  readily  designated,  and  the  reason  for 
such  exceptions  being  readilj'  found. 

First. — The  rate  of  wages  constitutes  no  standard  even  of  the 

•  money  cost  of  production  ;  which  cost  must  be  made  up  by  adding 

tc^ether  the  sum  of  all  wages  and  dividing  by  the  product,  in  order 

Id  establish  a  unit  of  cost  in  money  b}'  way  of  a  unit  of  measure — 

whether  by  the  yard,  barrel,  or  pound. 

Second. — Low  rates  of  wages  are  not  essential  to  a  low  cost  of 
production,  but  on  the  contrary  usually  indicate  a  high  cost  of 
production, — ^that  is  to  say,  a  large  measure  of  human  labor  and  a 
lai^e  sum  of  wages  at  low  rates.  Conversel}',  high  rates  of  wages 
ma^',  and  commonly  do,  indicate  a  low  cost  of  production, — that  is 
to  8a3%  a  small  proportion  of  human  labor  and  a  small  proportion- 
ate sum  of  wages  at  high  rates  in  a  given  quantity  of  product. 

Third. — Cheap  labor,  in  a  true  sense,  and  a  low  rate  of  wages 
are  not  synonomous  terms,  but  are  usually  quite  the  reverse. 

Fourth. — An  employer  is  not  under  the  necessity  of  securing 
labor  at  low  rates  of  wages  in  order  to  make  cheap  goods,  but  he 
may  and  commonly  does  pay  high  rates  of  wages,  for  the  very 
purpose  of  assuring  the  production  of  goods  at  the  lowest  cost, — 
that  is,  in  order  to  be  able  to  sell  them  on  the  lowest  terms,  or 
*^  cheap  "  in  the  popular  sense. 

The  abuse  of  the  word  cheap  leads  to  more  mischievous  fallacies 
tban  any  other  abuse  of  language.  The  cheapest  labor  is  the  best- 
paid  labor ;  it  is  the  best-paid  labor  applied  to  machinery  that  as- 
sures the  largest  product  in  ratio  to  the  capital  invested. 

If  these  propositions  can  be  sustained,  it  may  be  submitted  that 
the  more  the  capitalist  increases  his  wealth  and  applies  it  to  repro- 
duction, the  more  the  welfare  of  the  laborer  is  assured.  The  com- 
petition of  capital  with  capital  tends  constantly  to  a  decrease  in 
the  ratio  of  the  profit  of  capital  to  the  total  production,  and  of 
necessity  tends  also  to  a  constant  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  of 
the  lal)orer ;  thereby  more  than  counteracting  the  tendency  of  the 
competition  of  laborer  with  laborer  to  diminish  wages. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  prove  these  apparently  paradoxical  propo- 
sitions by  one  of  many  examples  by  means  of  which  this  theory 
can  be  sustained.  It  will  be  taken  from  the  records  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  not  only  because  this  branch  of  industry  is  most  fu- 
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yself.  but  hecanse  it  was  almost  thp  firet  of  those  whicfa 
ireiB  uioii)^bt  under  tbe  fnctory  sjatcm  l>y  Oivieion  of  lalior,  anrt 
nnder  this  ej.stcni  fnctory  accounts  have  been  kept  in  the  same 
way  trora  the  very  beginniug. 

THE   H     laACHUSErrS  CfrrrON   MAKUFACTUKE   FOH  FIFIT    TKAHS. 

Id  1S30,  ffhen  the  first  statistics  iu  my  possession  are  dated,  the 
average  earnings  of  kII  the  operatives  in  a  large  cotton-mill,  who 
then  worheil  thirteen  honrs  or  more  a  day,  and  among  whom  were 
com[jrised  ii  luticb  larger  proportiou  or  meu  than  at  the  preseut 
time,  nbilc  the  women  were  older  and  there  were  fewer  cJiildren, 
were  (2.110  to  S2.G2  per  week.  The  quantity  of  mnohinery  which 
eadi  hand  could  tend  was  much  less ;  the  pi-otiuclion  of  eadi  spin- 
dle ami  loom  was  less  ;  tbe  cost  in  money  of  tlie  milts  per  i^pindlc 
or  loom  much  greater,  while  the  price  of  cloth  was  nt  times  more 
than  double  the  price  at  whidi  it  can  now  lie  sold  with  s  reatn'ita' 
ble  profit.  The  average  earnings  of  all  the  female  operatives  iu 
what  purports  to  be  the  same  factory,  at  the  present  lime,  on  the 
same  fabric,  working  ten  or  eleyen  hours  a  day,  under  vastly  bet- 
ter sanitar.v  conditions,  both  in  the  factory  and  in  (heir  dwelling- 
houses,  are  $b  per  week,  and  in  some  cases  even  $6 — or  more  to 
the  most  skilful.  That  ia  to  say,  women  only  now  earn  about 
twice  as  much  in  ten  bciirs  as  men  and  women  coinhinwi  averaged 
in  thirleen  hours  a  little  over  forty  years  ago.  Between  these  two 
dates,  subject  to  various  fluctuations  from  temporary  causes,  tbe 
course  of  events  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  as  follows :  A 
oontinuons  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor,  coupled  with  an  in- 
crease in  the  earnings  per  hour ;  a  diminution  in  the  money  value 
of  the  machinerj, — that  is, in  the  ratio  of  capital  to  production, 
coupled  with  an  increase  in  its  productive  efficiency  ;  a  constant 
increase  in  the  supply  of  cotton  fabrics  per  capita,  coupled  with  a 
decrease  in  the  price;  a  continnons  increase  in  tbe  purchasing 
power  of  gold  dollars  in  respect  to  almost  nil  articles  of  uccessary 
subsistence,  a  few  articles  only  having  advanced  in  price,  mainly 
meat  and  timber. 

In  all  these  points  the  cotton  manufacture  is  not  exceptional, 
but  the  same  facts  can  be  proved  in  respect  to  all  other  branches 
of  industry  where  the  accounts  have  been  kept  upon  a  uniform 
system. 

After  mnking  all  necessary  corrections  in  the  data  respecting 
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cotton  fabrics,  on  account  of  the  Tariations  in  the  price  of  raw 
cotton,  it  therefore  appears  that  the  apparently  paradoxical  prop- 
ositions which  I  have  submitted — the  reverse  of  those  which  are 
commonly  accepted — are  fully  sustained. 

First. — ^The  rate  of  wages  paid  has  not  been  a  true  measure  of 
the  cost  of  production. 

Second. — ^The  lowest  rate  of  wages  have  been  paid  when  the  cost 
in  money  was  the  highest,  and  the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  now 
paid  when  the  cost  of  money  is  lowest. 

Third. — Low  wages  and  cheap  labor  have  not  been  synonymous 
terms.  That  labor  has,  in  fact,  proved  to  be  cheapest  by  which 
the  largest  product  for  each  dollar  expended  was  assured,  and  that 
has  been  the  highest  paid  labor. 

Fourth. — ^The  emplo^'er  has  not  been  under  the  necessity  of  pa}'- 
ing  low  wages  in  order  to  make  low-priced  goods, — the  goods  now 
made  at  the  rate  of  $5  to  S6  per  week  being  sold  at  less  than  one- 
half  the  price,  in  many  instances,  of  those  which  were  formerly 
made  at  the  rate  of  S2.50  to  S2.62  per  week.  Not  only  is  the  cap- 
ital in  the  cotton-mill  now  less  than  one-half  what  it  was  in  1830, 
even  when  measured  in  terms  of  money,  in  ratio  to  the  value  of 
the.  product,  but  the  average  rate  of  profit  which  capital  now  rests 
satisfied  with  is  less  than  one-half  on  each  dollar  invested  what  it 
was  in  1830.  Hence  the  competition  of  capital  with  capital  has 
increased  the  quantity  of  cotton  cloth  at  a  decreased  rate  of  profit. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  competition  of  labor  with  labor  has  not 
prevented  the  continuous  rise  in  the  rate  of  wages,  and  these  wages 
have  more  than  doubled  in  the  purchasing  power  of  each  dollar,  by 
comparison  with  the  cotton  cloth  in  the  making  of  which  they  have 
been  earned.  In  respect  to  some  kinds  of  cotton  cloth,  such  as 
printed  calicoes,  the  actual  weekly  wage  of  to-day  will  buy  four  or 
five  times  as  much  as  the  weekly  wage  of  forty  3'ears  ago.  In 
this  branch  of  industry,  at  least,  all  interests  have  thus  been  har- 
monious. The  increase  of  wealth  in  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  yet  greater  increase  in  the  welfare  of  the 
cotton  operative,  while  both  have  been  accompanied  by  a  vastly 
greater  supply  of  cotton  fabrics,  and  by  their  increased  consump- 
tion at  lower  and  lower  prices. 

These  data  have  been  compiled  from  the  accounts  of  certain  fac- 
tories which  have  never  become  bankrupt — whose  stock  has  never 
been  reduced  in  its  par  value,  and  which  have  paid  a  fair  average 
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their  stockholders,  from  time  to  time,  since  they  were 
eautljlisliecl  to  the  prescut  day.  I  bare  takea  as  examples  coarse 
fabrioB,  the  commoo  wear  of  the  milliou.  Duriug  this  period,  from 
1830  to  1884,  this  branch  of  iodustry,  like  all  others,  has  been 
subjected  to  over  tliirty  chaiiges  in  the  tarid';  to  the  suspension  of 
specie  payments  in  1837  and  1857,  broiiglit  about  by  pnrely  com- 
mercial crises ;  to  the  enspension  of  specie  payments  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war,  brought  abont  by  the  imposition  of  tlie  Legul- 
Tender  Act ;  to  a  variation  in  the  price  of  eottoa  from  live  cents  a 
pound  to  tt.KS  per  pound;  to  the  vrenry  depression  from  1873  to 
1879  !  to  aevcrat  minor  commercial  crises.  They  have  also  been 
subjected  to  iinmerous  act^  of  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Legislature  in  the  conduct  of  their  affairs.  Jf  constant  vascilla- 
tion  and  change  in  acts  of  legislation,  in  respect  to  the  tariff,  cur- 
rency, banking,  bankruptcy,  taxation,  hours  of  labor,  and  other 
acta  which  are  now  deemed  of  present  permanent  interest  to  legis- 
lators, could  have  killed  these  establishments,  they  would  have 
long  ainco  been  very  dead.  May  not  this  prove  that  we  depend 
much  leas  upon  governments  and  upon  statutes  than  we  think  we 
do?  We  are  almost  forced  to  accept  Ihe  dogma  of  Buckle,  that 
the  greatest  service  of  modern  legislators  is  to  repeat  the  obstruct- 
ive elatutea  of  their  predecessors. 

The  some  progress  and  imjirovement  in  the  condition  of  the 
operative  has  oceured  in  England  during  the  same  period  ;  only 
the  change  has  been  greater  there  than  it  has  been  here,  because 
the  Knglish  operatives  started  from  a  much  lower  plane  and  have 
now  nearly  attained  an  equality  with  the  condition  of  our  own 
in  many  depaitmonts. 

We  may  now  recur  to  the  question.  What  makes  the  rat«  of 
wagi's?  In  other  words,  Why  are  tlie  average  wages  expressed 
in  terms  of  money  in  the  same  factory  nine  to  ten  cents  an  hour 
today,  against  three  and  a  hnlf  to  four  cents  an  hour  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago,  while  the  rate  of  interest  or  profit  on  capital,  when 
invested  in  the  safest  possible  securities,  is  now  only  three  to  four 
per  cent,  against  si.t,  eight,  or  even  ten  per  cent,  then? 

NEW    KNGLANU    ANO   KOltTII    CAKOLINA. 

In  order  to  bring  out  the  point  of  this  argument  witli  yet 
greater  clearness,  having  alre.tdy  compared  one  period  of  time  with 
•mother  in  the  same   f.iclory,  wc  may  now  compare  one  mode  of 
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work  in  this  art  with  another  in  the  same  country  in  two  different 
places,  to  wit :  Let  us  compare  the  homespun  fabric  of  Western 
North  Carolina  with  the  factory  cottons  of  New  England.  It  is 
eoropnted  by  men  who  have  had  much  experience,  and  whose 
observations  are  entitleji  to  credence,  that  there  are  two  or  three 
million  persons  living  in  the  heait  of  the  United  States,  in  the 
mountain  section  of  tlie  South,  who  are  still  clad  in  homespun 
fabrics  of  cotton  and  of  wool.  I  have  myself  been  among  them, 
and  have*  examined  the  conditions  of  the  art  of  making  cotton 
goods  as  it  there  exists.  Two  carders  working  with  hand  cards, 
two  spinsters  operating  spinning-wheels,  one  weaver  working  a 
hand-loom — five  adult  persons  in  all — convert  four  to  five  pounds 
of  cotton  into  eight  yards  of  cloth  in  ten  hours ;  the  cloth  heavy, 
rough,  and  unsightly,  ver}'  durable,  and  worth  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, when  sold,  about  twenty  cents  a  yard.  If  the  value  of  the 
cotton  be  deducted,  the  five  persons  might  possibly  earn  twenty 
cents  a  day,  the  total  value  of  this  product  being  $1.60.  The 
capital  invested  in  the  hand  machine  can  hardly  be  computed, 
because  the  only  thing  purchased  would  have  been  the  two  hand- 
card  ;  but  if  the  hand  labor  expended  in  the  construction  of  the 
spinning-wheels  and  hand  looms  were  computed  in  money,  the 
whole  investment  might  come  to  $100.  The  proportion  of  capital 
used,  in  its  ratio  to  the  annual  product  would  therefore  be  very 
small,  and  the  ratio  of  labor,  even  at  twenty  cents  a  day,  be  very 
large.  In  New  England,  $5,000  worth  of  capital,  operated  by  five 
persons,  male  and  female,  averaging  each  one  dollar  per  day  in 
wages,  will  suflSce  for  the  conversion  of  three  to  five  hundred 
pounds  of  cotton  into  eight  hundred  yards  of  the  same  kind  of 
coarse  cotton  cloth ;  the  cloth  softer,  more  sightly,  and  not 
quite  as  durable  ;  when  sold  as  low  as  even  seven  or  eight  cents  a 
yard,  yielding  money  enough  to  pa3'  for  the  cotton  and  other 
materials,  profit  enough  to  pay  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital,  and 
yet  leaving  as  a  result  for  the  wages  of  the  operatives  one  dollar 
a  day  as  their  share  of  the  product.  Between  these  two  extremes 
every  phase  of  the  progi'ess  of  a  centur}*  in  the  art  of  cotton- 
spinning  and  weaving  can  even  now  be  observed,  in  a  journey  of 
a  week,  from  Boston  to  North  Carolina  and  back.  The  small 
mill,  like  that  of  1830,  fitted  with  old,  heavy^  slow-moving 
machinery,  still  exists,  in  which  twice  or  thrice  as  many  Southern 
operatives,  working  thirteen  hours  a  day,  at  two-thirds  the  rate 
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iminga  maile  in  Lowell,  get  off  a  less  product  ot  ctotb  at  a 
far  liighor  cost,  Ab  we  journey  back  toward  the  Nortb,  the  mill 
becomes  larger  and  more  effective,  until  we  arrive  at  the  great 
factories  in  >'en  England,  wbere  tlie  higliest  wages  are  paid  and 
the  lowest  oost  of  production  is  assured.  The  same  or  even 
greater  extremes  may  be  found  by  t.'oniparing  India  and  China 
with  England  ;  white  the  cotton-mills  of  England,  when  compared 
with  the  factories  of  Germany  and  Italy,  altliough  the  machinery 
may  have  been  made  by  the  same  makers,  yet  show  the  same  rule 
— a  larger  number  of  persons,  less  effective  work,  lower  rates  of 
ivagcs,  and  higher  cost,  us  we  go  away  from  EnglatuI  to  Germany, 
to  Austria  and  Italy. 

THE  TKUE  THEORY   OF   V        E8    ASU   PROflTB. 

It  wotUd.  therefore,  appear  that  wages  arc  n  remaimler  over  from 
the  Bale  of  the  product,  and  are  determined  hy  the  Bum  of  money 
whiL-ti  that  product  will  bring  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  From 
this  sum  of  money  must  be  ustiigncd : 

First. — A  tfortion  or  sum  sutlicient  to  restore  the  depreciation 
of  the  capital  used,  —  in  ottier  worda.  to  keep  the  machinery  in 
effective  condition. 

Second.  —  A  sum  equal  to  the  average  rale  of  profit  ou  capital 
invested  in  the  very  safest  aecuritiea,  and,  in  addition  to  that  rate, 
as  niiicli  more  as  is  necessary  to  compensate  the  owner  for  the 
greater  risk  of  one  branch  of  work  as  compared  with  another. 

Third.  —  The  cost  of  the  materials. 

Fourth.  —  The  sum  needed  to  secure  the  very  best  adminiatra- 
tion. 

Fifth.  —  The  proportion  of  the  national,  State,  and  municipal 
taxes  which  arc  collected  from  the  consumers  of  the  goods  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  person,  firm,  or  corporation  owning  the 
property ;  which  taxes  enter  into  the  money-cost  of  the  product, 
and  must  be  recovered  from  the  sales. 

Lastly.  — The  remainder  over  constitutes  the  wages  or  earnings 
of  the  laborer,  whatever  that  remainder  may  be. 

Profits,  taxes,  and  wages  ai*  therefore  alike  derived  from  the 
sale  of  the  joint  product  of  capital  and  labor. 

I  jilcss  one  branch  of  industry  yields  the  average  of  all  branches, 
due  regard  l)eiiig  given  to  llie  greater  or  less  risk  of  each  as  com- 
pared witli  the  other,  it  will  not  lie  uudei1:akcn  ;  or,  if  undertaken. 
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it  will  not  long  continue  to  be  pursued.  Wages,  therefore,  are 
apparently  deferred  to  profits ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  wages  con- 
stitute all  that  there  is  left^  and  under  the  Inexorable  law  of  compe- 
tition of  capital  with  capital,  the  profits  of  capital  are  constantly 
tending  to  a  minimum,  while  the  rate  and  purchasing  power  of 
wages  are  both  constantl}*^  tending  to  a  maximum.  Capital  is 
always  ready  to  take  the  risk  and  to  become  the  guaranty  or  in- 
sarance  fund  for  the  recovery  from  sales  of  goods  of  higher  and 
higher  wages  for  any  kind  of  skilled  labor  which  is  capable  of  in- 
creasing the  product  of  any  given  quantity  of  machinery.  From 
the  sale  of  this  increased  product,  in  the  first  instance,  capital 
gains.  More  of  the  same  machinery'  is  then  added,  and,  as  it 
becomes  greater  in  quantity  and  more  effective  in  use,  the  rate  of 
profits  diminishes,  although  the  aggregate  ma}*  increase  ;  in  other 
words,  capital  secures  a  less  and  less  proportion  of  the  constantly 
increasing  result,  while  labor  receives  all  that  there  is  left  over. 
That  is,  the  remainder  over  is  constantly  becoming  a  larger  and 
larger  proportion  of  an  increasing  product.  There  are,  of  course, 
temporary  fiuctuations :  but  both  observation  and  experience  com- 
bined with  statistics,  confirm  this  rule,  both  in  this  country  and  in 
England.  In  other  words,  the  rule  laid  down  by  Bastiat  is  sus- 
tained by  experience  ;  the  rggregate  pi'ofitof  capital  is  augmented, 
but  the  relative  profit  is  diminished,  while  the  wage  of  labor  is  in- 
creased both  absolutely  and  relatively. 

I  had  been  engaged  in  this  examination  and  compilation  before 
I  even  knew  tlat  Mr.  Robert  Giffen  was  engaged  in  the  same 
work.  His  results  and  my  own,  covering  a  peiiod  of  fift\'  years, 
are  identical. 

THE   ADVANTAGES    OF   THE   UNrTED    STATES. 

Having  thus  attempted  to  answer  the  general  question,  What 
makes  the  general  rate  of  wages?  now  let  us  give  a  few  moments 
to  the  particular  question.  What  makes  the  rate  of  wages  higher 
in  this  than  in  any  other  country  ?  In  order  to  give  an  intelligent 
reply  to  this  question,  we  must  treat  the  annual  product  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole,  and  consider  only  the  general  rate  of 
wages  in  this  country.  In  some  particular  branches  of  manufac- 
ture, or  in  some  hereditary  or  national  arts,  other  nations  may  still 
apply  machinery  more  effectively  than  we  do ;  and  in  some  special 
branches  of  agriculture,  such  as  wine,  olives,  sugar,  and  the  like. 
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olber  countries  may  either  possess  lielter  conditions,  or  for  tbe  time 
being,  greater  skill.  Ofl  llie  whole,  however,  the  people  of  Ibe 
llDited  States  are  in  tlie  posseesioii  of  more  ample  and  varied 
Dfitiinil  resources,  and  of  the  most  ellective  capital  in  the  form  of 
naacbiuery ;  they  are  nleo  endowed  with  greater  fticility  in  the 
adaptatiOD  of  machinery  both  to  agriculture  and  t«  mnnufacturing ; 
they  possess  more  effective  mechanical  itiBtrumcutalities  of  die- 
ttibiition  by  rail  and  riv«r;  they  enjoy  a  conliaental  system  of  un- 
restricted commerce  between  the  States;  They  have  a  fairly 
complete  system  of  common  education ;  but  lastly,  they  are  sub- 
jectt'd  to  tbe  ieasl  diversion  of  any  part  of  their  auuual  product  to 
])iirp(>aes  of  deftrvctive  taxation,  —  thnt  is,  to  the  support  either  of 
Htnndiii^    armies  or  .1  classes.      I  do  not  recite  our 

ndvautflges  in  a  boastiUi  .  in  i  rder  merely  to  bring  out  Ibe 

SBJici      point,  that  i  -    ...  i  prepare  for  war,  we prfp'Jire 

/or  w. 

Ou  la  in  the  interest  of  labor,  io 

ordci  !.     ..       ve  auch  an  inceutive  to  in- 

vention nir  p...  /ipal  crops  increaaetl  during 

this  peiiuu  Mi  •!!        D  men  were  taken  away  from  tbeir 

work.  It  openeii  lue  way  tor  the  Southern  States  to  such  con- 
ditions that  the  South  itself  is  today  richer  and  more  prosperous 
tjinu  in  the-palmiest  days  of  slavery.  Our  natioual  debt,  in  1866, 
was  $83  per  bead  of  populnlion.  It  is  now  but  $25  per  head,  and 
will  soon  he  wliolly  paid. 

When  two  simple  principles  shall  iiave  become  a  part  of  the 
common  knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  end  of 
all  stiindiug  annies  in   the  civilized    nations  of  tbe  world  will  have 

These  two  principles  are: — 

First. — All  nations  are  interdependent,  and  in  all  commerce  both 
parties  gain  in  welfare. 

Second.- — ^In  all  arts  whicb  are  not  mere  handicralls,  high  wages 
in  money  are  tbe  necessary  result  of  low  cost  of  labor  of  produc- 
tion. 

In  the  grand  competition  for  the  commerce  of  tbe  world,  which 
now  turns  on  a  cent  a  bushel,  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  yaifi,  or  a  frac- 
tion of  a  penny  on  a  pound  of  iron  or  steel,  no  nation  wiiich  bears 
the  burden. of  standing  armies  like  those  of  Germany,  France. 
Italy,  Austria,  and  Russia,  can  hope  to  enter  into  successful  com- 
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petition  with  England  or  the  United  Stales,  when  the  whole 
English-speaking  people  take  advantage  of  their  position  and  serve 
the  nations  of  the  world  with  goods  at  low  cost,  in  which  all  who 
have  joined  in  the  work  have  made  higher  wages  than  can  be 
earned  in  any  of  the  countries  named.  The  commerce  of  the  army- 
burthened  nations,  with  others,  will  be  destroyed  by  its  own 
restrictions.  Nations  can  only  be  ruined  by  their  own  burdens  ; — 
then  what  may  come?  Their  own  resources  will  not  sufllce  to 
sustain  their  armies,  but  with  the  burden  of  their  armies  upon  them, 
they  cannot  engage  in  competition  with  England  or  America ;  th^ir 
product  will  be  small  and  insufficient ;  their  wages  very  low  in  their 
rate,  barely  capable  of  buying  enough  to  sustain  life, — if  even  for 
that, — while  their  cost  of  production,  as  a  whole,  must  be  very 
high. 

It  is  difficult  to  foresee  the  course  of  events.  These  armies  are 
as  impossible  to  be  disarmed  as  they  are  incapable  of  being  sus- 
tained, without  revolution  and  destructive  war.  What  will  be  the 
end,  no  man  can  tell ! 

In  contrast  with  these  adverse  and  costly  conditions,  the  English- 
speaking  people  may  well  rejoice  in  the  relative  freedom  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  absolute  freedom  of  the  United  States.  With 
respect  to  my  own  country,  I  may  venture  to  sa^*,  that  in  addition 
to  the  advantages  I  have  recited,  our  taxes  are,  on  the  whole, 
constructively  expended.  The  necessary  result  ensuing  from  our 
conditions  is  a  larger  annual  product  in  ratio  to  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  making  it,  measured  either  by  quantity,  or, 
when  brought  into  competition  with  the  world,  by  price  or  the  sum 
of  money  which  is  received  for  it,  than  can  be  elsewhere  attained. 
It  is  also,  as  a  rule,  of  better  quality,  because  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent methods  applied  to  its  production.  If  we  consider  produc- 
tion as  a  whole,  our  annual  product  comes  into  competition  for 
sale,  with  other  products  of  the  world  of  like  kind,  and  its  price, 
as  a  whole,  is  determined,  directly,  or  indirectly,  by  this  world- 
wide competition.  From  this  determination  of  its  price,  its  value 
is  converted  into  terms  of  money.  Quantity  and  quality  alike  tend 
to  increase  the  sum  of  money  recovered  from  the  sale,  and  this 
sum  of  money  is  the  sum  which  is  to  be  divided  between  capital 
and  labor.  Large,  general  profits  and  high  general  rates  of  wages, 
are  the  necessary  result. 

It  is   therefore  proved   to  have  been  absolutely  true  in  this 
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country,  that,  in  proportion  to  the  iocroase  of  capital,  the  absolute 

share  of  the  value  of  the  annual  product  falling  to  capital  has 

n  augmenteil,  but  ita  relative  share  bos  been  diaiiniahed  ;  while, 

lie  other  band,  the  share  that  lias  falleo  to  labor  has  been  in- 

sed.  both  absoluteli'  and   relatively.     The  generally  high  rate 

[  wages,  expressed  in  terms  of  money,  in  the  Tnited  States,  is 

the  necessary  consequence  or  result  of  the  generally  low  labor  cost 

of  production,  —  that  is,  of  the  amuller  quantity  of  labor  by  which 

the  production  is  assured;  which  less  quantity  of  labor  suffices 

because  of  the  application  of  the  raoat  effective  machinery,  i.  e.,  of 

capital,  to  the  work. 

Let  me  give  two  or  three  salient  examples  proving  this  rule. 
Man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone  ;  but  bread  is  the  staff  of  life. 
What  people  gain  their  bread  with  so  little  excrlioa  of  human  labor 
as  the  people  of  this  country?  If  we  convert  the  work  done  in  the 
direction  of  machinery  upon  the  gi-cal  bonanza  farms  of  far  Dakota, 
into  the  yearly  work  of  a  given  number  of  men,  we  find  that  the 
equivalent  in  a  fair  season,  on  the  liest  farms,  of  one  man's  work 
for  thi'ee  hundred  working  days  in  one  year  19  5,500  bushels  of 
wheat.  Setting  aside  an  ample  quautity  for  seed,  this  wheal  can 
be  moved  to  Minneupulis,  where  it  is  converted  into  1,000  barrels 
of  Bonr,  and  the  flour  is  moved  to  the  city  of  New  York.  By 
similar  proteases  of  conversion  of  the  work  of  milling  and  barrel- 
ling into  tlic  labor  of  one  man  for  a  year,  we  find  that  the  work  of 
milling  and  putting  into  barrels  1,000  barrels  of  flour  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  a  man's  work  for  one  year.  By  a  computation  based  upon 
the  trains  moving  on  the  New  York  Central  Uailroad,  and  the 
numlieruf  men  engaged  in  the  work,  we  dud  that  120  tons,  the 
mean  between  4.500  bushels  of  wheat  and  1,000  barrels  of  Bonr, 
can  be  moved  1,700  to  2,000  miles  under  the  direction  of  one  man 
working  eighteen  months,  equal  to  one  aud  a  half  men  working  one 
year.  When  this  wheat  reaches  New  York  city,  and  oomes  into 
possession  of  a  great  baker,  who  has  established  the  manufacture 
of  bread  on  a  laige  scale,  and  who  sells  the  best  of  bread  to  the 
working  people  of  New  York  at  the  lowest  possible  price,  we  find 
that  1,000  barrels  of  flour  can  be  converted  into  bread  and  sold 
over  the  counter  by  the  work  of  three  persons  for  one  year.  Lei 
us  add  to  tiie  sis  and  a  half  men  already  named,  the  work  of 
another  nniu  six  months,  or  half  a  man  one  year,  t«  keep  the 
maciiiuery  in   >vpair,  and  our  modern  miracle  is  that  seven  men 
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suffice  to  give  1 ,000  persons  all  the  bread  they  customarily  con- 
sume in  a  year.  If  to  these  we  add  three  for  the  work  of  pro- 
viding fuel  and  other  materials  to  the  railroad  and  to  the  baker, 
our  final  result  is  that  ten  men  working  one  year  serve  bread  to 
one  thousand. 

Again,  iron  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  arts.  At  an  average 
of  200  pounds  per  head  in  the  United  States,  the  largest  consump- 
tion of  iron  of  an}*  natiou,  we  yet  find  that  the  equivalent  of  one 
man's  work  for  one  year,  divided  between  the  coal  mine,  the  iron 
mine,  and  the  iron  furnace,  suffices  for  the  supply  of  500  persons. 
One  operator  in  the  cotton  factory  makes  cloth  for  250,  in  the 
woolen  factory  for  300 ;  one  modern  cobbler  (who  is  any  thing 
but  a  cobbler),  working  in  a  boot  and  shoe  factory,  furnishes  1,000 
men,  or  more  than  1,000  women,  with  all  the  boots  and  shoes  they 
require  in  a  3'ear.  So  it  goes  on  ;  and  the  more  effective  the  cap- 
ital, the  higher  the  wages,  the  lower  the  cost,  the  more  ample  the 
supply. 

NATURAL   LAWS   AND   INTERFERENCE  THEREWITH. 

But  in  the  consideration  of  this  or  any  other  theory  of  wages,  it 
must  alwaj's  be  remembered  that  these  natural  laws  which  govern 
the  actions  of  men  in  the  conduct  of  the  processes  of  industry, 
work  very  slowly,  and  are  subject  to  variable  causes  or  interrup- 
tions which  may  suspend,  retard,  or  even  reverse  their  normal 
action  for  a  considerable  period.  For  instance,  the  process  of 
making  iron,  beginning  with  the  mining  of  the  coal  and  of  the  ore 
and  1  nding  with  the  conversion  of  the  materials  In  the  furnace, 
calls  for  the  use  of  a  very  large  capital,  and  for  the  highest  scien- 
tific attainments  in  the  heads  of  departments,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  work.  It  also  requires  special  skill  on  the  part  of  a 
small  portion  of  the  workmen,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  work  is 
not  of  the  kind  that  calls  for  any  great  measure  of  intelligence, 
and  is,  in  fact,  mainly  hand-work.  It  might  therefore  happen  that 
the  countr}'  which  first  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  on  a 
large  scale  would  obtain  a  paramount  control  of  all  markets,  and 
might  be  able,  for  a  long  period,  to  prevent  the  building  up  of 
competitive  works  elsewhere.  In  fact,  so  long  as  the  only  fuel 
with  which  iron  was  smelted  was  charcoal,  the  colonies  of  America 
were  able  to  supply  themselves,  and  even  to  export  large  quantities 
of  iron  to  Great  Britain.     But  when  a  method  was  invented  for 
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the  Bpplicatiou  of  coal  to  the  smelting  of  iron,  the  supremocy  of 
Great  Britaiu  in  this  nrl  was  aesiircd  for  n  long  period:  A  dense 
populntioii  galbered  round  her  mines,  ekilfiil  enough  for  this  work, 
but  otherwise  on  intelligent,  iininstructed,  and  irremoTable,  or 
practically  incapable  of  meeting  the  con ctit ions  necessary  for 
beginning  this  work  in  other  countries.  Under  anch  conditioDs  as 
these,  tbi>  British  employers  of  liibor  in  making  iron  were  in  a 
position  ich  eonbled  them  to  keep  wages  down,  and  to  keep 
prices  and  proDta  up  for  a  long  period,  as  in  fad  they  did.  Under 
such  relative  conrtitiona  the  comnplilion  with  all  other  countries, 
especially  a  eour  itotes  where  population  was 

very  sparse  and  "'   was  very  limited,  was  of  necessity  long 

delayed,  even  tliouc  ■  ■leiwsits  of  iron  and  coal  are  so  placed  ns 
to  be  more  easily  f  And  even  though  a  ton  of  iron  made  in 

the  United  States  now  ri  fnts,  a  mt  eh  leas  quantity  or  less  num- 

ber of  dnya'  labor  than  p  '  )f  iron  produced  in  Great  Britain,  it 
was  not  alwaj'B  so.  It  rofore  became  a  mere  questiou  of  expe- 
diency whether  or  not  to  interpose  a  tempomry  protective  duty  in 
order  to  overcotno  certain  artificiol  cnditione.  It  was  held  that  a 
country  should  render  itself  substtii  ially  independent  of  all  other 
countries  in  the  making  of  iron,  because  iron  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tial articles  of  war.  These  arguments  were  entitled  to  all  the 
consideration  which  they  may  d'eserve.  No  opinion  need  here 
be  expressed  upon  them. 

The  same  retaifiation  in  the  working  of  natural  laws  also 
occurred  in  respect  to  the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others  in 
cotton-spinning.  England  succeeded  for  a  long  time  in  retaining 
control  of  these  inventions,  whicli  were  of  prime  importance,  by 
making  it  a  penal  oftence  to  carry  dranings  or  models  to  auyother 
country.  By  tliis  joint  control  of  the  processes  of  making  iron 
and  the  application  of  pincliinery  to  the  cotton  nianuractnre,  Kng- 
land  obtained  the  supreme  control  for  a  time  of  this  latter  art,  and 
fairly  succeeded  in  preventing  tliese  modes  of  work  from  being 
carried  to  this  or  any  other  country  for  very  many  years.  The 
cotton  manufiicture  was  not  established  in  this  country  until 
Samuel  Slater  succeeded  in  building  mnchinerj'  from  memoi-y.  hav- 
ing been  unable  to  bring  plans  from  England.  Of  course  such 
an  undertaking  was  at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  this  case, 
again,  the  main  questiou  ns  to  the  development  of  textile  estab- 
lishments by  means  of  a  protective  duty  became  one  of  expediency 
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only.  The  expediency  of  these  protective  duties  was  sustained 
upon  the  ground  that  although  the  people  were  for  the  time  sub- 
jected to  the  necessity  of  paying  higher  prices  for  their  iron  and 
for  their  textile  fabrics  then  they  would  otherwise  have  paid,  an 
ultimate  reduction  of  cost  and  of  price  to  a  much  lower  plane  was 
thereby  assured,  and  has  doubtless  been  accomplished. 

These  two  examples  are  cited  in  order  to  show  that  this  theory 
of  wages  does  not  of  necessity*  carry  with  it  the  laisser  faire  idea 
of  legislation.  It  is  not  denied  that  special  branches  of  industry 
may  be  promoted  by  legislation  of  this  sort.  It  is  not  denied  that 
wages  in  that  special  branch  may  be  temporarily  raised,  because 
by  means  of  the  obstruction  to  foreign  import  which  the  duty 
interposes,  the  price  of  the  domestic  fabric  is  for  a  time  maintained 
at  a  higher  point  than  it  would  otherwise  be ;  and  since  the  sum 
from  which  wages  and  profits  are  alike  derived  is  the  value  of  the 
joint  product,  it  follows  that,  in  these  particular  arts,  so  long  as 
the  protective  duty  serves  to  keep  up  the  price,  there  may  be  more 
monej'  to  be  divided*  in  rates  of  wages  to  the  operatives  who  do 
this  special  work. 

But,  it  will  be  observed  that  such  additional  profit  or  additional 
wage  is  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer  in  the  same  country,  and  that 
there  can  be  no  material  effect  upon  the  general  rate  of  wages 
because  the  number  of  persons  now  engaged  in  any  branch  of 
industiy  which  could  be  subjected  to  foreign  competition  is  very 
small  in  ratio  to  the  whole  number  of  persons  engaged  in  gainAil 
occupation.  Such  duties  may  be  expedient  or  not.  That  is  not 
the  question  at  issue  in  this  treatise.  I  cite  these  cases  in  order 
that  the  true  theory  of  wages  may  not  be  prejudiced  in  the  mind 
of  any  one  by  any  apparent  antagonism  to  the  protective  theory, 
which  may  be  justified  on  ent.irel}'  independent  grounds. 

In  my  judgment  the  source  of  wages  and  the  law  by  which 
the}'  are  determined  fail  to  be  comprehended,  both  by  the  advo- 
cates of  protection  and  free  trade,  and  this  failure  leads  to  much 
useless  and  bitter  contention.  If  the  honest  advocate  of  protec- 
tion were  once  convinced  that,  when  an  industry  had  become  fairly 
established,  the  rate  of  wages  determines  itself  according  to  the 
general  average  of  wages  in  other  work  of  analogous  kind,  and 
that  the  wages  thereafter  tend  to  the  share  of  the  laborer  becoming 
greater  and  greater,  he  would  be  less  averse  to  considering  the 
date  when  the  protective  duty  could  either  be  reduced  or  removed. 
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:e  but  the  most  coDfimed  dadrhiaire  can  denj  that  the  ai^- 
in  respect  to  wnges  and  to  their  maintenanc«  which  is 
presented  od  t>ehalf  of  a  protective  tariff,  is  coiiscientiousty  pre- 
sented in  the  interest  of  labor  on  behalf  of  those  who  adboe 
lo  it. 

On  the  other  haod,  if  the  equally  sincere  advocate  of  free  trade 
could  once  be  convinced  Hint  the  continued  imposition  of  the  duty 
does  not  of  neoesaitj  involve  the  eoutiniied  taxation  of  the  many 
for  the  benefit  of  a  few ;  if  he  could  admit  that  it  might  even  he 
"Tpedicnt,   nndcf  certain   circumgtances,  for  the  State  to  grant  a 

lecinl  privilege  to  some  special  branch  of  work  for  a  certain 
period  of  time,  much  foolish  talk,  bitter  contention,  aud  ubsunl 
misrepresentation  would  be  avoided. 

The  tariff  question,  the  protection  of  women  and  children  in  fac- 
tories from  overwork  or  from  injury,  and  other  like  subjects  of 
legislation,  are  questions  of  expediency,  varying  with  the  lime  and 
circumstances  of  each  country.  They  are  not  like  slavery  or  in- 
convertible paper  money,  moral  questions,  ujwn  which  no  com- 
promise can  be  tolerated ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  subjects 
for  reasonable  consideration  and  for  reasonable  compromise  among 
honest  and  fair  minded  men.  When  the  whole  direction  of  domes- 
tic industry  had  been  in  some  measure  altered  by  the  continue<) 
imposition  of  high  duties  upon  foreign  imports  which  were  the  ne- 
cessity of  war,  nothing  could  be  more  injudicious  than  to  adopt 
revolutionary  ehnuges.  It  may  have  been  bad  policy  to  impose 
the  high  duties,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  be  gowi  policy 
to  remove  them  all  at  once,  or  that  he  is  a  spoliator  who  asks  time 
to  adjust  his  capital  and  the  labor  which  he  employs  to  other  con- 
ditions. 

OENEKAL   CONSIDKRATIONS. 

I  have  recited  the  various  changes  which  have  affected  a  single 
textile  art.  Periotls  of  prosperity  and  ndversitj' atfcet  all  commer- 
cial and  manufacturing  countries  alike.  They  are  more  intense  in 
one  country  than  another;  sometimes  more  intense  in  a  couutrv 
which,  like  Great  Britain,  depends  upon  the  widest  foreign  com- 
merce, sometimes  in  a  country  which,  like  the  United  States,  'de- 
pends mainly  upon  domestic  commerce.  Statutes  in  regard  to  the 
collection  of  revenue,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  like,  m.iy  make 
these  fluctuations  a  little  more,  perljaps  a  little  less  intense,  but  Id 
the  long  run  they  have  and  can  have  no  permanent  effect.     Com- 
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petition  adjusts  itself*  to  all  conditions,  and,  in  the  long  run,  wages 
or  earnings  will  be  the  highest  in  that  country  in  which  capital  and 
labor  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent,  thereby  assuring  the  largest 
production  at  the  lowest  labor  cost. 

The  progress  of  the  United  States  has  been  uniformly  onward, 
despite  all  the  vacillations  and  changes  in  her  financial  policy. 
Our  greatest  dangers  and  most  serious  disasters  have  arisen  from 
bad  money  rather  than  from  bad  methods  of  taxation.  The  danger 
now  before  us,  growing  out  of  the  continued  coinage  of  a  silver 
dollar  of  light  weight,  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  one.  Next  to 
that  comes  the  danger  growing  out  of  the  enormoil^  excess  of  our 
national  revenue ;  but  even  this  enormous  excess  of  revenue  will 
itself  force  upon  us  a  change  in  our  method  of  taxation.  In  that 
again  comes  a  danger,  because,  next  to  the  evil  which  may 
be  inflicted  upon  a  country  by  the  imposition  of  heavy  taxes,  is 
the  evil  which  may  come  from  an  injudicious  method  in  removing 
them  after  the  industry  of  the  country  has  adjusted  itself  to  them. 

I  have  endeavored  to  separate  the  fundamental  principle  of 
wages  A-om  all  such  side  issues,  and  to  prove,  with  as  much  scien- 
tific accuracy  as  may  be  possible,  that  the  interests  of  the  employer 
and  the  employed  are  absolutely  identical,  and  that  progress  and 
poverty  are  not  of  necessity  evolved  together  under  the  existing 
customs  of  the  English-speaking  people.  I  have  referred  to  the 
admirable  address  of  Mr.  Robert  Giffen,  proving  a  similar  progress 
to  that  of  this  country  in  Great  Britain,  and  from  similar  data.  I 
had  not  read  that  treatise  until  after  the  substance  of  this  essay 
'had  been  compiled. 

LfCt  me  refer  finally,  and  but  a  moment,  to  one  great  cause  of 
disturbance  in  the  relations  of  men  to  each  other.  The  inventor, 
the  man  of  science,  is  the  great  disturber  of  existing  conditions. 
He  renders  worthless  great  masses  of  capital  which  had  been 
valuable ;  he  takes  away  the  hereditary  occupation  of  vast  num- 
bers of  laborers  who  may  be  capable  of  doing  no  other  kind  of 
work.  In  the  process  of  adjustment  to  these  new  conditions  man}' 
hardships  arise,  but  the  end  is  progress,  both  in  wealth  and  in  the 
alleviation  of  poverty.  The  only  accumulation  which  has  any  per- 
manent value  consists  in  that  experience  and  versatility,  in  that 
habit  and  capacity  of  applying  brain  and  hand  alike  to  any  kind 
of  work  which  is  waiting  to  be  done,  whereby  men  are  enabled  to 
prosper  under  any  and  all  conditions.     The  only  capital  of  any  im- 
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portniiee,  whioli  can  be  transmitted  from  one  geueration  to  another 
'  is  this  power  of  appl,ving  brain  aud  hand  together  to  useful  work, 
whatever  may  be  tlic  changing  conditioua  uiuler  which  the  work  of 
eii(^h  generattou  must  be  done. 

Poverty  mny  for  a  time  ensue,  as  the  conBequeiiee  of  invention 
and  the  Moseqiieiit  displacement  of  labor;  hut  it  will  be  olfflerved 
that  this  poverty  does  not  ensue  eithei'  fVom  the  at^umiilalion  of 
capital  or  from  the  private  ownership  of  land,  so  much  as  it  does 
from  the  destruction  of  capital  and  in  tiikiug  away  the  value  from 
land. 

The  jenny  and  the  mitle  destroyed  the  spinning-wheel ;  the 
[wwer-ioom  destixiyed  the  hand-loom  ;  the  raih'oad  is  destroying 
the  canal ;  the  railroad  is  reducing  the  value  of  land  in  one  place 
and  increasing  it  in  another.  The  discovery  of  coal  oil  would  have 
destroyed  the  candle  market,  were  it  not  that  a  demand  for  the 
altars  of  the  ('slhoiica  continued  to  siistiun  a  few  candle  works. 
The  gas  engine  is  destroying  the  sniatl  stationary  stc-am- engine  in 
England,  and  will  soon  do  so  here.  Sir  Henry  Bessemer  has  taken 
from  the  English  laud-owner  all  power  to  collect  any  rent  from  land 
devoted  to  wheal.  Witli  each  of  these  changes  the  few  suffer  for 
a  time,  but  tlie  many  gain  in  welfare.  With  each  of  these  changes 
the  proportion  of  capital  necessary  to  a  given  pi'oduction  is  de- 
creased ;  great  fortunes  are  lost,  unless  the  owners  of  such  fortunes 
can  adapt  their  machinery  to  alt  the  changing  conditions;  but 
while  some  fortuues  are  thus  destroyed,  others  are  gained.  At 
the  present  time,  or  we  may  say  for  the  last  three  years,  half  the 
iron  works  in  the  United  States  have  been  out  of  blast,  and  many 
will  never  come  into  blast  again  ;  hut  during  the  same  three  j-ears 
the  pixxliietion  and  consumption  of  iron  has  been  greater  than  in 
any  other  three  years  since  the  continent  was  settled.  True  pros- 
perity may  be  gauged  by  the  consumption  of  iron  in  all  the  arts  of 
life,  about  as  sni-ely  as  by  any  statistical  method.  The  loss  of 
fortune  to  a  few  producers  of  iron  is  of  no  consequence  except  to 
themselves,  if  more  iron  be  provided  for  consumption.  Most  of 
these  changes  come  gradually  ;  some  of  them  come  suddenly. 
What  are  called  hard  times,  induce  the  greatest  prioress.  The 
great  crops  in  this  counti'y  increased  every  j'car  during  the  war, 
such  was  the  incentive  to  invention,  which  became  almost  com- 
pulsory in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal  of  a  million  men  from 
productive  industry. 
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I  have  compared  the  cotton-mill  of  1830  with  that  of  1883,  in 
tlie  same  mill-yard ;  but  there  is  little  left  of  the  factory,  either 
mill  or  machinery,  of  1830  ;  and  if  there  were  it  would  be  almost 
useless.  The  saving  in  the  cost  of  moving  merchandise  over 
existing  railroads,  comparing  one  year  with  the  next  preceding, 
that  is,  over  the  railroads  existing  in  each  year,  has  far  more  than 
equalled  the  cost  of  building  all  the  new  railroads  constructed  in 
the  subsequent  year  for  fifteen  years,  from  1865  to  1880.  In 
other  words,  the  reduction  in  the  charge  on  existing  railroads  each 
year,  computed  on  the  quantity  of  merchandise  moved  in  that 
year,  has  amounted  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  sum  expended  in  the 
extension  of  railroads  in  the  next  year,  for  each  and  every  year 
since  1865  to  1880. 

We  have  been  treating  only  a  question  of  material  welfare : 
What  makes  the  rate  of  wages?  One  answer  at  least  we  may 
surely  give.  When  head  and  hand  are  rightly  trained  together  so 
that  a  man  can  do  the  work  which  is  always  waiting  to  be  done, 
whatever  the  rate  of  wages  may  be,  it  will  suffice  for  the  purchase 
of  good  subsistence.  He  who  combines  the  greatest  skill  of  head 
and  hand  in  useful  work  will  make  that  exact  progress  in  the  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  which  will  be  the  just  measure  of  the  services 
which  he  renders  to  his  fellow-men.  In  the  last  analysis  the  rate 
of  wages  rests  wholly  on  character  and  capacit}',  and  under  such 
conditions  the  advancement  of  science  is  but  another  name  for 
progress  in  human  welfare. 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  is  nothing  original  in  the  statement 
of  the  fact  that  the  application  of  machinery  to  production  has  a 
tendency  to  increase  the  wages  of  the  workman,  and  at  the  same 
time  increase  the  purchasing  power  of  the  money  in  which  wages 
are  paid.  This  is  a  truism,  but  how  seldom  is  it  comprehended  ! 
Apparently  never,  in  the  ordinary  discussions.  Neither  employer 
or  employ^  can  regulate  the  rate  of  wages  which  is  to  he  paid  in 
mcnej',  by  any  bargain  or  agreement  covering  a  long  period.  If 
one  employer  agrees  to  pay  a  higher  rate  thnn  his  competitors,  it 
will  only  be  a  question  of  time  when  his  business  will  become 
unprofitable  and  he  must  become  bankrupt,  unless  he  uses  more 
effective  machinery,  and  thus  assures  a  larger  product  from  a  less 
uumber  of  lalx)rers.  If  any  considerable  niimber  of  employers 
secure  the  work  of  laborers  at  a  less  rate  of  wages  than  others  in 
the  same  kind  of  occupation,   unless  there  is  some  compensating 
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advantngo  to  the  workman  ia  tbeir  special  estaWishmenls,  the  mere 
fact  that  the  laborer  is  willing  to  work  at  simh  less  rate  proves 
biiu  to  )w  incapable  or  inefflcieut,  aad  therefore  his  work  will  be 
ttf  high  cost. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

I  have  attempted  to  ilemouatrate  that  in  nil  proiluctive  employ- 
ment the  rate  of  wages  which  can  be  paid  in  money  must  depend 
OD  the  8Um  of  money  wiiich  ia  i-oceived  from  the  sale  of  tlie 
product.  Inasmuch  aa  those  who  work  for  wages  in  slrictlj"  pro- 
ductive oocupatious  constitute  by  far  tlie  largest  portion  of  wage 
receivers,  the  rates  of  wages  for  personal  services,  which  are  only 
iodirectly  pi-oduetive,  are  ganged  by  tlie  same  standarl.  All 
profits  anil  wages  must  come  out  ol"  the  gross  |)roduct.  Further- 
more, all  proBts,  wages,  earnings,  or  other  income,  must  be 
substantially  derived  from  each  jcar's  product,  because  the  year 
corresponds  to  the  seHesof  seasone  in  which  one  crop  is  made.  A 
part  of  the  product  of  each  year  is  carried  o*er  to  start  the  work  of 
the  next  year  upon  ;  but  a  part  of  the  product  of  the  pi-esent  year 
was  brought  over  from  the  previous  year  to  start  the  work  of  this 
upon.  Therefore  the  measure  of  what  there  ie  to  be  divided  by 
the  measure  of  money,  must,  in  the  long  iiin,  depend  upon  what 
each  year's  product  will  bring  in  money.  If  tljen,  the  annual  pro- 
duct is  large,  because  the  resources  are  great,  because  capital  is 
ample,  because  ]a.hoT  is  effective,  because  the  army  is  but  a  bonier 
police, — then  the  sum  of  money  derived  from  the  sale  will  also  be 
lai^,  foi'  the  reason  that  in  spite  of  till  natural  obstructions 
between  one  nation  and  another,  the  product  of  one  nation,  as  a 
whole,  comes  directly  or  indirectly  into  competition  with  the 
product  of  the  world. 

If  the  jjroposittons  submitted  in  this  treatise  can  be  sustained — 
to  wit ;  that  wages  are  a  c-onstantly  iucreanhig  remainder  over 
after  lessening  rates  of  profit  have  been  set  aside  from  an 
iHcrensing  product,  it  follows  that  the  ability  of  a  very  pro- 
dnctive  countiy  to  find  a  market  for  its  excess,  especially  of 
farm  products,  is  a  most  important  factor  in  determining  the  price 
of  the  whole  product,  and  therefore  in  determining  the  geneml  or 
aveiage  rate  of  wages  and  i>rofits  which  can  be  recovered  from 
the  sale  of  the  whole.  Hence  arises  the  importance  of  onr  foreign 
export  of  the  products  of  agriculture.  Even  though  the  quantity 
exported  be  but  a  tithe  of  the   whole,  yet  the  sale  of  this  part 
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determines   the  price  of  the    whole,   and  it  therefore  becomes 
a  prime  factor  in  the  the  general  rate  of  wages. 

If  this  latter  statement  be  questioned,  it  will  only  need  a 
moment's  consideration  to  determine  it.  If  the  surplus  or  over- 
production for  domestic  use,  of  our  oil,  grain,  cotton,  meat,  cheese, 
butter,  lard,  etc.,  could  not  be  sold  in  or  exchanged  for  the  products 
of  other  countries,  what  should  we  do  with  it  ?  We  could  not  now 
consume  it  ourselves;  we  could  not  move  people  from  other 
countries  here  in  sufficient  number  to  consume  it  in  any  one  3*ear. 
We  cannot  establish  manufactures  more  rapidh'  because  goods  are 
already  in  excess.  We  must  exchange  our  excess  for  tea,  coffee, 
sogar,  hides,  wool,  and  the  like,  and  in  the  process  of  this 
exchange  the  price  of  all  our  crops  is  determined  by  what  this 
excess  will  bring ;  the  remainder  over  from  these  sales  establishes 
the  standard  of  farm  wages,  bj^  or  in  comparison  with  which,  all 
other  wages  are  in  the  main  determined.  Hence  the  average  rate 
of  domestic  wages  rests  in  a  very  great  degree,  under  our  present 
conditions,  on  our  finding  a  foreign  market  for  the  excess  of  our 
products  of  agriculture ;  if  this  market  is  limited  or  reduced,  the 
parchasing  power  of  our  farmers,  numbering  one-half  our  popu- 
lation, is  reduced,  and  this  reacts  on  the  demand  for  domestic 
manufactures.  Thus  it  is«  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  value  of 
our  total  production  is  determined  by  a  world-wide  competition. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  the  competition  of  the  laborers  who 
now  engage  in  the  production  of  that  •  which  we  export  if  they 
were  forced  into  other  work  for  domestic  use  only? 

May  it  not  therefore  be  said  that  all  commerce,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  is  a  process  of  liquidation,  by  means  of  which  the 
resi)ective  shares  of  capital  and  labor  are  determined,  each  becom- 
ing a  larger  share  of  a  larger  sum  recovered  from  such  sales, 
the  wider  the  exchange  of  ptoduct  for  product,  and  the  greater 
the  service  which  each  renders  the  other,  whether  capitalist  or 
laborer  ? 

Finalh',  the  rate  of  wages,  measured  in  terms  of  money,  can 
only  be  determined  b\'  dividing  this  remainder  over,  after  capital 
has  received  its  compensation,  among  the  laborers  who  do  the 
work ;  the  respective  share  of  each  laborer  is  then  rated  only  by 
his  or  her  individual  skill,  industry,  and  integrity.  In  the  end 
character  and  capacity  determine  the  relative  rates  of  wages  of . 
those  who  do  the  work. 
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1  may  conclude  bj  again  refeiTing  to  the  pcopositioD  of  Freder- 
ick Bastiiit,  whieb  is  the  motto  of  this  essaj  i  All  interests  are 
barm  on  ions.  "In  proportiuii  to  the  increase  of  capital  the  abso- 
lute share  (of  the  product)  falling  lo  capital  is  augmented,  but 
the  relative  share  is  diminished,  while  the  share  of  the  laborer  ia 
increased  both  absolutely  and  relatively." 

[Our  space  permits  us  only  to  give  a  small  part  of  the  appendices 
which  will  bo  found  in  Mr.  Atkinson's  volnme.  The  following  is 
the  beginning  and  the  conclusion  of  Appeudis  I.,  all  the  details  by 
which  the  deductions  are  reached  being  omitted,] 

APPENDIX    I. 


This  appendix  will  be  very  uninteresting  except  to  students.  A 
summary  of  its  contents  may,  tlierefore,  he  givtm  for  the  benefit  of 
readers,  who  do  not  care  to  go  over  its  dry  details,  as  follows  : 

Ai>rro](lD)ale  e»clmiile  of  the  ttlat  ot  annaol  pioduct  ot  Ibe  ceniua 
;esT ■ia,ona,oon,coa 

DomeallQ  lAtm  eongamptiOD l/nOfiaOMO 

Gommcrotsl  product 90,000,000.001) 

diimated  praHts  of  tapltnUan suo.oon.ono 

Estimated  savioR^  of  other  classeA 4S},«via,0O0  900,000,000 

Wagci'  fi:n<l |s,  100,000,000 

Nuiiihcr  cit  |iersim»  eiiKag'^cl  lu  an  (■»'"'"'  occuiJiMuus 

in  TouiiiL  figures 1',40),D01) 

Dcrluct  stildlers,  marinen.  nnil  ]>eraou9  eiieaRed  In  suL- 


Wurktne  fori'0. 1.  <.,  wage-eariiera  or  small  rarm«rs       ....  lii,a>o,DOO 

Average  ivuuineraticiii  of  tlip  »dnilnl«trnrive  force,  jier  jcnr  tl,000 

Avflraee  unjces  ot  earnings  of  tUe  worklni;:  foi^^e.  per  year  .      .  (432 
tiMU  amount  of  uallonni.  Scale,  and  luunlclpal  taies  in  cengiu 

or  eight  per  cent,  of  tlie  ci>iiiiiierel>l  pruducl. 

Each  worker  is  one  of  a  group  of  i.93  persons  ;  therefore  each 
average  per^son  in  a  workman's  family  must  find  slielter,  nubsist- 
encc,  (.-lotiiing,  and  pay  taxes  out  of  what  forty  to  fortv-flve  cents 
a  day  will  buy. 

Each  five  cents'  worth  added  to  each  person's  share,  or  each 
fifteen  cents  added  to  each  workman's  wages  per  day,  implies,  at 
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the  present  time  (1884)  an  additional  product  and  sale  of  com- 
modities worth  one  tboumnd  million  dollars  a  year,  which  is  about 
the  present  value  of  our  wheat  product,  of  our  pig-iron  product, 
and  of  all  our  textile  fabrics  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk  combined. 

When  the  complaint  is  made  that  a 

good  subsistence  and  an  adequate  shelter  can  barely  be  obtained 
by  each  three  persons  upon  an  average  income  of  only  $400  to 
$500  a  year,  at  the  retail  value  of  all  they  consume  of  their  own 
production,  or  procured  by  purchase  or  exchange  for  the  three,  the 
only  remedy  which  can  be  provided  is  to  increase  the  product.  If 
such  is  the  present  measure  of  all  there  is,  then  such  is  the  meas- 
ure of  the  utmost  that  all  can  have.  How  difficult  and  how  slow 
such  an  increase  must  be,  may  be  comprehended  by  a  very  simple 
statement:  Assuming  the  maximum  of  810,000,000,000  given  in 
this  treatise  as  the  value  in  the  census  year  (or  $11,500,000,000 
now),  then  over  81,000,000,000  worth  of  produce  must  be  added 
in  a  year,  and  the  prices  must  be  maintained  where  they  are,  in 
order  that  each  person  of  our  present  population  may  have  five 
cents  a  day  more  than  they  now  do,  or  in  order  that  each  person 
engaged  in  any*  kind  of  gainful  occupation  may  be  able  to  obtain 
an  increase  in  the  rate  of  wages  of  fifteen  cents  a  day.  Upon 
such  small  fractions  must  subsistence  depend  ;  and  when  political 
leaders  present  magnificent  pictures  of  national  progress,  summed 
up  in  thousands  of  millions  of  wealth  or  product,  these  facts  may 
well  be  recalled. 

Even  if  our  progress  has  been  great  and  our  conditions  are  rela- 
tively prosperous  compared  to  other  nations,  yet  the  average  per- 
son, including  capitalists,  land  owners,  employers  and  employed, 
must  have  been  sustained  and  sheltered,  must  have  paid  taxes  and 
saved  profits,  out  of  what  fifty  cents  a  day  would  buy  in  the  cen- 
sus year,  because  such  was  apparently  the  measure  of  all  there  was 
produced  which  could  be  bought  and  bold  or  exchanged. 

APPROXIMATE   SUMMARY   OF    INDIVIDUAL   INCOME. 

Product  of  the  United  States,  910,000,000,000,  worth  per  day  to  each  person 

by  estimate 55  cts. 

Domestic  production  consumed  without  purchase  or  sale       ....  5 

60  cts. 

Share  of  capitalists 2U  cts. 

Saving^  of  the  ))Cople '2K 

National,  State  and  municipal  taxes 3\2 

Co«t  of  mental  or  administrative  work  above  the  average  of 

wages 1^4 

Average  to  each  wage-earner ,       40 

60  cts. 
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For  each  error  of  five  ceota  a  Jay  in  this  estimate — if  the  reader 
luda  one  or  believea  there  may  be  oue, — add  one  tlioa^and  aod 
iriy-eight  million  and  Tour  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  my  gross 
estimate,  and  divide  the  proceeds  among  the  58,000,000  pereons 
who  will  probably  constitute  our  population  January  1,  1885. 


APPKNDIX    11. 

TIIE   LAW  OV   COMFETITIOK  :       IS   ANT   GIVEN    PRODUCT,    PBUFtTS 
DIMINISH,    WAQK3   INCREASE. 

The  foUoKing  deductious  have  been  made  from  the  accounts  of 
two  New  England  cotton  factories,  both  constructed  prior  to  1830, 
aud  operated  succesafully  and  profitably  since  that  date,  mainly 
on  stiiudard  sheetings  aud  shirtings — Ko.  14  yam.  The  figures 
given,  fi-om  1840  to  1883  inclusive,  are  absolute,  being  taken  rrom 
the  odlcial  accounts  of  mills,  of  which  the  sole  product  has  been  a 
36-inch  standard  sheeting.  The  figures  of  1830  are  deduced  from 
a  comiiaiison  of  the  data  of  two  mills.  The  figures  of  1884  are 
dedueed  from  uine  months'  work  in  1883-84. 
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TAKD8  FEB  OPEKATIVE  FEB  TEAB. 


4,921 
9,007 
124M 
Sl,760 
19,283 
28,000 
26,041 


1.900  Kold. 
IJBSi  gold. 
1JSB6  gold. 

.900  sold. 
1^426  cor. 
1.940  gold. 

.990  gold. 
1.180  gold. 
1.070  gold. 


T^anges  in  the  mi^ 

ohlnery  affected 
production. 


COST  OF  LABOB  FEB  TABD. 


COMPARISON   OF   1840    WITH    1883-4. 

This  comparison  will  not  show  tlie  full  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
labor  per  yard  which  maj*  be  expected  in  1884-5,  because  changes 
have  been  in  progress,  which,  when  completed,  will  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  mill  about  15  per  cent.,  and  it  is  a  well-understood 
rule  that,  while  such  changes  are  being  made,  the  current  work  of 
production  is  done  at  a  disadvantage. 


1840-1884. 


I.— Capital    .    .    .    1840 

1883 
II.— Fixed  capital .    1840 

1883 
III.- Active  capital.    1840 

1883 
lY.— Spindles .    .    .    1840 

1883 
v.— Looms     .[...    .    1840 

1883 

VI.— Fixed    capital    1840 

per  spindle,  .    1883 

TIL— No.    of  oi>era-    1840 

tives  emp.     .    1833 


1600,000 
1600,000  ( 
9310,000 
$310,000 
9290,000 
9290,000  I 
12,500 
30,824 
42S 
1,000 
923.20 
910.06 
630 
627  • 


Same. 
Same. 

Same. 

Increase, 
146  per  cent. 

Increase, 
136  per  cent. 

Decrease, 
67  per  cent. 

Same. 


-Ope 

ratlrts  per 

i.u 

W  tpludlea 

-Lbs 

per  ipin- 

m 

|.erd«y  . 

■Lbs. 

per  opor- 

at 

Yfl  par  day 

COMPARISON   OF    1831)     WITU    1884. 

In  this  comparison  the  stateiueuU  are  based  in  part  upon  the 
figures  or  eacli  mill.  Both  appear  to  have  cost  about  t4()  per 
spindle,  JDcluding  dwellings  for  operatives.  More  tbuu  uue  kiod 
of  goods  were  made  in  each  for  a  time,  but  the  figures  have  been 
adjusted  to  standard  Bhcelings,  au  average  having  been  computed 
by  the  jurd  and  pound. 

Fixed  capUil    .... 


Spindles !«■■» 

Filed  Ciipilnl  per  spindle     .    1830 
OperHtlves  per  1,000  B|>lDclleB    1»30 


The  hour*  of  labor  in  moai 
m  IH30  were  U  per  doj. 
Wages  pet  operative  per  y'r 


[lay    1S30 


'■'^■"■'™ 

S40.50 
S10.07 

1,,™.,, 

' 

..,.,».,. 

sure  tba 

M                 t 

' 

' 

'. 

.rr;. 
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In  the  mountain  section  of  the  soathern  United  States  the  pe^ 
pie  are  still  clad  in  homespun  fabrics.  Five  women — two  carders, 
two  spinsters,  and  one  weaver— can  produce  eight  yards  per  day. 


«.< 


00 


Product  of  5  per- 
sons 1  7«ar  in       2,400 
North  CaroUna       yds. 

Product  of  5  per- 
sons   in    New    140,000 
England  .    .    .      yds. 

Wsfes  in  New 
Englssd  St  1 
08-100  cts.  per 
yard     .... 

Wsges  as  tliey 
would  be  in  N. 
Carolina  at  1 
00-100  cts.  per 
yard     .    •    .    • 

Cost  per  yard  in 
New  England 
at  $287  per  year 
each  operative 

Cost  in  N*th  Car- 
olina at  •287 
yer  year  each 
operative     .    .    08.49c. 


$5.19    i* 


1.06c.    ^ 


The  rule  of  diminishing  rates  of  profit  and  increasing  rate  of  wages,  of 
necessity  ensuing  from  the  progress  of  invention,  is  taWy  sustained  by  these 
tables.  As  the  capital  is  increased  both  in  its  quantity  and  in  its  effective- 
ness, the  absolute  share  of  product  falling  to  capital  is  increased,  but  the 
relative  share  is  diminished.  On  the  other  hand,  the  share  of  the  laborer  is 
increased,  both  absolutely  and  relatively.  Labor  takes  of  necessity  a  con- 
stantly increasing  proportion  of  an  increasing  product.  In  this  example,  the 
wages  of  the  operatives  have  increased,  since  1840,  64  per  cent,  per  day  and 
96  per  cent,  per  hour;  since  1880,  77  per  cont.  per  day  and  4-  100  per  cent, 
per  hour.  High  wages  in  money  have  ensued  as  the  necessary  result  of  the 
low  cost  of  labor. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1840«  the  price  of  standard  sheetings  being  9 
cents  a  yard,  it  required  1.18  cents  to  he  set  aside  for  profits,  or  13  per  cent,  of 
the  price,  in  order  to  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital.  Next  it  required 
1.83  cents  to  be  set  aside,  being  20  per  cent,  of  the  whole  price,  to  pay  wages 
at  the  average  rate  of  only  8175  a  year  to  each  operative.  In  1884,  the  price 
being  7  cents  a  yard,  it  required  less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  gross  sales,  0  40 
cent  a  yard,  to  be  set  aside  in  order  to  pay  10  per  cent,  upon  the  capital ; 
while  1.07  cents  being  set  aside  for  the  share  of  labor,  or  a  fraction  over  15 
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per  cenL  of  the  gross  galee,  jieldpd  to  [ho  operatiro  S290  in  gold.  The 
goods  cannot  now  lie  sold  at  7  ccnl«,  and  there  is  IIieIp  ur  nii  profit  fur  the 
time  being.  But  while  10  percent,  wai  a  moderate  rate  of  profit  in  ISJO  it  it 
an  exceisive  rata  in  1884.  The  bueincss  vould  eittend  with  gre>t  rapidity  if 
there  were  a  ponilive  assuranco  of  6  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  or  a  quarter 
of  a  cent  a.  jard  and  less  than  41  per  cenr.  of  the  gross  amount  of  lales. 

But  it  may  be  said,  having  asBigned  0.40  cent  to  profits,  and  l.OT  ceat*  to 
labor  out  of  T  cents  a  yard  gross  value,  there  remain  fi.63  cents  a  yard  to  bo 
accounted  for.  This  of  course  represents  the  money  cost  of  cotton,  fuel, 
•tarch,  oil.  supplies,  (juteg,  coat  of  administration,  transportation  of  the  goodi 
to  market,  and  the  cost  of  selling  tlicm  at  wlinlcsale. 

Does  this  all  go  to  labor,  or  is  there  also  a  profit  to  be  set  aside  on  these 
elements? 

Our  space  would  not  aufflee  to  treat  each  of  these  subjects,  but  it  may  be 
aaid :  First,  the  cotton  is  suhstanlially  all  labor ;  there  is  no  large  margin  of 
profit  at  the  present  lime  in  raising  cotton,  which  is  mostly  pro<luci'd  by 
•mall  farmers.  Second,  the  other  items,  eonstiluting  the  materials,  form  it 
Tery  small  part  of  the  total  cost,  and  are  lubjected  to  profits  in  small  measure 
only  in  respect  to  fuel  and  oil. 

The  cost  of  transportation  yields  to  the  railroads  less  than  an  average  of  5 
per  cent,  on  the  capital  invested,  and  entlon  fubricg  pay  but  a  small  fraction 
of  their  value  even  for  very  long  distances.  The  cost  of  admiuistrailoii  con- 
stitutes a  very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  the  goods,  and  in  a  general  treatise 
on  wages  belongs  in  a  class  liy  itself  rather  than  to  be  considered  as  proStl. 
The  charge  for  soiling  staple  plain  cotton  goods  at  wholesale  does  not  exceed 
1  per  cent,  to  U  per  cent.,  and  a  large  part  of  Ihis  is  distributed  among  the 
cCerks  and  salesmen  who  do  tlie  work. 

If  the  subject  is  analyzed,  first,  as  a  whole,  and.  second,  in  each  depart- 
ment, it  will  appear  that  at  the  present  time  the  proportion  of  profit  which 
can  be  set  aside  from  the  sale  of  coarse  coltun  goods,  sufficient  to  cover  profits 
in  all  the  various  departments  of  the  work,  is  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the 
vrhok'sule  iiiurket  value  of  the  product,  and  00  per  cent,  is  the  absolute  share 
of  the  laborers  who  do  the  work  both  in  respect  to  materials  used  and  to  the 
finished  product. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remember,  in  respect  to  the  cotton  factory,  that  the 
value  or  .proportion  of  capital  to  a  given  product  is  greater  than  in  almost 
any  other  branch  ot  industry;  the  proportion  of  capital  to  product  being  81 
of  capital  to  each  gl  or  81. BO  of  product,  according  to  the  weight  of  the 
fabric  and  the  quantity  of  cotton  used.  In  the  boot  and  shoe  factory,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  ratio  of  capital  to  product  is  about  81  to  83;  therefore  in  (he 
boot  and  shoe  business  a  much  less  proportion  of  the  gross  sales  needs  to  be 
set  aside  as  profit  on  the  business,  to  induce  its  being  establlBhed. 

On  the  whole,  as  far  as  the  manufactures  of  New  England  are  concerned, 
the  average  of  capital  to  the  gross  value  of  the  products  is  one  dollar  capital 
to  two  dollars  product ;  therefore  three  per  cent,  of  the  gross  s.iles  set  aside 
as  profit  will  yield  six  per  cent,  per  annnni  upon  the  capital  invested  in  the 
buildings  and  maeliinery  which  are  applied  to  the  conversion  of  raw  or  half 
manufactured  material  into  finished  forms  ready  for  final  consumption. 
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The  foregoing  charts  have  been  prepared  on  the  basis  of  tables 
giving  the  actual  facts  in  respect  to  the  *  machinery,  the  product, 
and  the  wages  of  two  successful  cotton-mills,  manufacturing  what 
are  known  as  standard  sheetings,  in  New  England.  Technically 
these  goods  are  known  as  d6-inch  sheetings.  No.  14's.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  number  of  the  yarn  is  a  little  coarser.  The  data  have 
been  combined  so  as  to  cover  the  entire  period  from  1830  to  the 
present  date,  a  part  of  them  having  been  furnished  from  one  mill 
and  a  part  from  the  other.  I  have  in  my  possession  the  accounts 
of  many  other  cotton  factories,  and  the  statistics  of  the  wages, 
covering  a  great  variety  of  fabrics,  during  the  last  fifty  years ;  but 
I  have  carefully  chosen  the  data  of  two  factories  which  have  been 
uniformly  successful,  in  which  the  capital  stock  has  never  been 
reduced,  and  of  which  the  product  has,  to  a  large  extent,  been 
sold  for  export.  This  selection  has  been  made  in  order  that  the 
data  might  not  be  effected  in  any  measure  beyond  that  of  other 
occupations  than  cotton-spinning,  by  the  many  changes  in  the 
tari£f  which  have  been  made  since  1830. 

In  the  main  treatise  to  which  this  is  an  appendix,  I  have  at- 
tempted to  sustain  the  proposition  that  the  rate  of  wages  cannot 
be  taken  as  a  standard  for  determining  the  cost  of  production, 
even  in  money  ;  but,  on  the  contrary  that  wages  are  a  remainder 
over,  or  result  of  production,  recovered  from  the  sale  of  the 
goods,  and  subject  to  the  prior  claim  for  payment  of  the  cost  of 
materials  and  the  profits  of  capital. 

Wages  will  vary  in  rate  in  the  same  country,  at  difierent  peri- 
ods, in  the  same  place ;  at  the  same  period  in  different  places ;  in 
difierent  countries  at  the  same  time, — being  determined  by  the  dis- 
tance of  the  factory  from  the  source  of  the  materials,  by  the  intel- 
ligence and  skill  of  the  people  who  do  the  work,  by  the  incidence 
of  taxation,  (the  laws  of  different  States  varying  on  tbis  point) 
and  by  many  other  elements  which  enter  into  the  problem..  On 
the  other  hand,  although  wages  are  deferred  to  profits,  and  are  a 
remainder  over,  subject  to  deduction  of  profits  from  the  sales,  yet 
the  competition  of  capital  with  capital  not  only  always  tends  to  a 
minimum  of  profit,  but  also  to  an  increase  of  the  product  in  ratio  to 
the  amount  and  effectiveness  of  the  capital.  Hence,  while  profits 
tend  to  a  minimum,  wages  tend  to  a  maximum.  It  therefore  fol- 
lows that,  under  these  conditions,  wages  constitute  an  increasing 
proportion  of  an  increasing   product,   provided   markets  can  be 
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founrl  to  take  tbe  iucrense  without  a  reduclioa  in  price  correapODd- 
ing  to  the  reductioD  iii  Ibe  lalx)r  which  eonstitut«M  the  true  oosL 
In  point  of  fact,  veiT  few  nations  have  learned  to  apply  machinerr 
to  the  arts  of  life. — a  latter  |>ortioD  of  the   population  of  lb* 
world  is  dad  in  homesptin   than  in  machine-made  or  facto  it -ouidf 
fabrics.     I  have   lately  read  a  notice  of  a  recent  report,  mode  la 
Manchester,  to  the   effect  that  nearly  1,000,000,000  pcraon*,  Oit 
of  a  computed  total  of  1,400,000,000,  may  be  considered  as 
machine  using  nations,  clad  in  hand-made  fabrics,  bo  far  as 
are  clothed  at  all.     Id  the  United  States,  machioery  is  appUedi 
the  whole,  more  effectively  than  anywhere  else.     Hencv,  all 
prices  have   diminished,  they  have  not  diminished  as  fast  u 
labor  cost  of  production  has  been  reduced.     Cousequeutly 
have  not  only  risen  in  rate,  but  also  in  purchasing  power.    U- 
of  this  is  proved  by  the  figures  of  the   charts  which  have  b**' 
given  above. 

Between  the  two  extreme  dates  which  I  have  covered  in  Ihechlit, 
1830  and  1884,  the  cost  in  money  for  manufacturing  a  conra:col- 
ton  fabric  has  been  reduced  more  than  oue-half.  lu  the 
period,  the  rate  of  prolit  on  each  dollar  invested,  wbidi  sulfic«<l' 
induce  the  constiiiction  of  the  factory,  has  also  l>een  nnluced 
Lalf.  In  the  same  period,  each  unit  of  the  madiiiiery  iUcU 
become  ao  much  more  effective,  that  one  operative  will  pcrfoti 
three  and  a-half  times  the  work  in  eleven  iiours  tli.it  one  oin'niiivf 
coLLld  pcrturni,  from  1»30  to  IS40,  iu  thirteen  hours.  Thus  li  Iw 
happened  that,  while  capital  may  now  be  satisQed  witti  ou 
quarter  part  us  much  money  derived  IVom  the  sale  of  ihe  pnxlurt 
as  it  formerly  tccured,  wages  have  doubled  per  dav,  and  moit 
than  doubled  per  hour,  in  the  period  named.  From  1630  lo  IHO 
inclusive,  it  was  necessary  to  take  fourteen  per  ceot,  from  tS* 
gross  sales  of  goods  in  order  to  pny  ten  per  cent,  on  the  ci>p<Ul 
of  the  factoiy  From  1B80  to  1884  inclusive,  six  i>er  cent,  of  tta 
gross  sales  would  suflice  to  pay  ten  per  cent.  u[K>n  the  ca[>il>l- 
while  six  per  cent,  profit  would  now  be  nearly  a  normal  rati-. 

In  these  charts  I  have  treated  the  art  of  spiuniug  and  weavinj 
cotton  by  machinery,  upon  what  are  called  the  self-actiug  mul»< 
spina  ing- frames,  and  power-looms.  We  may  contrast  the  «•■ 
ditions  of  the  same  art.  at  the  present  time,  in  different  part**' 
this  country.  In  the  heart  of  this  country,  upon  tbe  hillsides  tsJ 
in  the  vulieya  of  the  great  Allegheny  region,  in  Virginia,  io  K* 
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tucky,  in  Tenucssee,  and  in  the  Carolinas,  there  is  a  population 
of  two  millions  or  more  of  people,  who  are  even  to  this  day 
chiefly  clad  in  homespun  fabrics,  of  which  the  yarn  is  spun  upon 
the  hand  spinning-wheel,  and  woven  upon  the  hand-loom.  These 
people  have  been  kept  in  isolation  by  the  surrounding  pall  of 
slavery,  until  a  very  recent  period.  Their  country  is  now  being 
opened  by  railroads,  and  the  art  of  making  homespun  fabrics  will 
soon  be  a  lost  art  among  them.  The  capacity  of  five  of  these 
persons — to  wit,  two  carders,  two  spinsters,  and  one  weaver,  in  a 
day  of  eleven  hours,  is  eight  yards  of  coarse  fabric,  heavier,  but 
of  more  open  texture,  and  therefore  more  quickly  woven  by 
machinery,  than  the  standard  sheeting.  Five  operatives  in  a 
modem  factory  would  spin  and  weave  one  hundred  fold  as  much, 
or  eight  hundred  yards  a  day.  But  we  will  limit  the  comparison 
to  the  actual  product  of  standard  sheetings,  and  we  will  assume 
that  the  home  spinners  could  make  eight  yards  of  standard  sheet- 
ing in  a  day.  This  would  give  them  2,400  yards  as  the  product 
of  a  year,  against  140,000  yards  in  the  noilhern  factory.  The 
cost  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  standaixl  sheeting  iu  the  north- 
em  factory  in  1883  was  1.08  cents  per  3*ard.  If  the  southern 
operatives  were  obliged  to  sell  their  product  in  the  open  market 
at  the  same  rate  of  wages — that  is,  at  the  wages  which  could  be 
derived  from  1.08  per  yard,  the  total  earnings  of  the  five  in  one 
year  would  be  $25.92,  or  a  trifle  over  $5.00  each.  If  they  were 
content  with  the  profit  on  each  yard  which  yields  to  the  northern 
capitalist  ten  per  cent,  a  year,  .it  would  be  .43  of  a  cent  a  yard,  or 
upon  2,400  yards  $10.32.  The  total  wages  and  profits  of  the  five 
southern  operatives,  working  b}*  hand  for  one  year,  at  the  stand- 
ard of  cost  and  profit  of  the  northern  cotton-mill  would  therefore 
amount  to  $36.24.  On  the  other  liand,  in  order  that  the  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  southern  operatives  should  be  equal  to  those  of 
the  northern  operatives  and  owners  of  the  factories,  it  would  be 
necessary  that  the  homespun  fabric  should  sell  in  the  open  market 
at  about  ninet}'  cents  a  yard.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  high 
wages  of  the  northern  operatives  are  the  result  of  the  low  cost  of 
production,  and  that  if  the  southern  people  now  engaged  in  the 
art  of  homespun  work  can  find  other  work  to  do,  in  dealing  with 
the  abundance  of  timber,  in  saving  the  wild  fruits,  in  agriculture, 
or  in  the  many  other  branches  of  work  which  their  climate  and 
soil  open  to  them,  but  which  are  not  open  to  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  Northern  States,  thcv  will  save  both  time  and  labor  by  an 
exchange  of  product,  and  by  becoming  inter-dependent,  rather 
thnu  by  remaining  iaolat^d  and  independent.  And  this  is  what  is 
now  occurring.  As  soon  as  the  incubus  of  slavery  was  removed 
and  an  exchange  of  products  between  the  two  sections  of  the 
country  fairly  began,  each  found  that  it  could  serve  the  other, 
and  that  slave^rown  cotton  was  no  longer  king. 
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IV.     INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 
BT  vmAKCis  A.  fTALKKB,  PreBideot  of  tbe  MaMachusetto  Institate  of  Technology. 

(Read  September  9, 1884.)  * 

In  the  active  discussion  now  in  progress  concerning  Industrial 
Education,  that  term  is  used  in  such  widely  dififerent  senses  as  to 
require  that  a  paper  treating  of  this  theme  should  begin  with  a 
definition.  With  a  view  to  this,  I  offer  the  following  classification 
of  the  schools  which  undertake  what  is  by  one  person  or  another 
understood  to  be  industrial  education. 

First,  we  have  the  schools  of  applied  science  and  technology, 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  train  the  engineer,  the  architect,  the  geolo- 
gist, the  chemist,  the  metallurgist,  for  the  work  of  their  several 
professions.  These  schools  do  not  aim  to  educate  the  men  who 
are  to  do  the  manual  work  of  modem  industry.  In  the  main,  the3' 
do  not  even  aim  to  educate  the  men  who  are  to  oversee  and  direct 
the  work  of  others  —  the  men,  that  is,  who  are  to  act  as  superin- 
tendents of  labor.  It  is  the  function  of  the  schools  of  this  class  to 
train  those  who  shall  investigate  the  material  resources  of  the 
country',  and  shall  project  operations  for  the  development  of  such 
resources,  to  be  carried  on  by  bodies  of  labor  and  of  capital  under 
the  direction,  in  the  main,  of  persons  who  have  received  their 
education  and  training  in  schools  of  a  different  order,  or  through 
practical  experience  in  the  field,  the  shop  and  the  mine. 

The  distinction  here  rudely  outlined  between  the  person  who  in- 
vestigates the  material  resources  of  the  country,  in  any  direction, 
and  organizes  industrial  enterprises  for  the  exploitation  of  those 
resources,  and  the  person  who  superintends  and  directs  the  labor 
employed  in  such  enterprises,  is  not,  indeed,  strictly  maintained ; 
but  it  exists  in  a  general  way,  although  a  tendency  to  employ,  in 
iDcreasing  degree,  civil,  mechanical  and  mining  engineers,  chemists 
and  metallurgists  in  administrative  and  executive  capacities,  has 
been  observed  during  the  past  few  3'ear8. 

The  expcdienc}'  of  establishing  schools  of  the  class  herein  indi- 
cated, is  no  longer  a  matter  of  debate.  The  general  government, 
and  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  State  governments  have  recognized 
the  importance  of  thus  providing  for  the  scientific  development  of 
our  industries ;  and  the  large  and  increasing  measure  of  reputation 
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and  finaucial  success  eujoyed  by  tlie  Troy  Scliool  of  Civil  Engi- 
neering, the  Hoboken  School  of  Mccbanical  Engineering,  the 
Sheffield  School  of  Civil  and  Mechanical  Engineering,  the  Colum- 
bia School  of  Mining  Engineering,  the  Boston  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, vith  its  departments  of  civil,  mechanical  and  mining 
engineering,  the  Worcester  Free  Institnte  of  Industrial  Science, 
the  Chandler  Scientific  School  and  the  Thayer  Engineering  School, 
both  of  Dartmouth  College,  nith  a  score  of  other  institutions,  all 
deserving  to  be  named  were  this  the  immediate  suliject  of  our 
paper,  show  that  the  value  of'  such  inetitutious  has  passed  beyond 
challenge  or  cavil. 

A  second,  and  widely  different  class  of  institutions  ia  found  in 
the  so-called  trade  schools.  The  purpose  of  schools  of  this  class 
is  to  train  the  actual  workers  in  industry,  and  to  train  them,  more- 
over, for  what  it  ia  presumed  will  be  their  own  indivldunl  occupa- 
tions in  life.  In  the  main,  these  schools  do  not  aim  to  train  the 
overseers  and  supcrintendeuta  of  labor,  but  the  individual  opera- 
tives. And,  in  general,  the  work  of  these  schools  assumes  that 
the  particular  avocation  for  life  of  the  children  who  enter  them  is 
already  reasonably  well  determined. 

The  efforts  at  Industrial  Education  in  the  States  of  Europe  have 
commonly  taken  this  form.  The  trade  schools  of  Switzerland,  of 
Holland  and  of  France,  aie  schools  in  which  young  people  are 
taught  <letined  trades,  generally  such  as  are  pursued  in  the  im- 
mediate region  whore  the  schools  are  establibhed.  Thus,  certain 
trade  scliools  in  Switzerland  have  reference  to  the  great  watch- 
making indiistiy  of  that  country,  and  have  it  for  their  object  to 
train  pupils  who,  it  is  assumed,  will,  by  almost  an  industrial 
necessity,  become  watchmakers. 

The  third  class  of  scliools,  and  that  to  which  the  present  paper 
will  be  confined,  comprises  those  into  which  manual  and  mecliani- 
cal  instruction  and  training  are  mtroduced  iu  greater  or  less 
degree  ;  not.  on  (he  one  hand,  to  make  engineers,  not,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  the  purpose  of  training  tlie  pupil  to  become  an  operative 
in  any  particular  Inanch  of  industry  which  it  is  presumed  he  will 
enter  ;  but  as  a  pari  of  the  general  education  of  the  scholar,  with 
reference  to  the  fuller  and  more  symmetrical  development  of  all 
his  faculties  and  powers,  and  to  promoting  his  success  in  whatever 
sphere  of  labor  it  shall  subsequently  bo  determined  he  is  to  enter. 

It  is  schools  of  this  class,  the  establishment  of  which  is  at  this 
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time  being  especially  urged  under  the  general  title  of  Industrial 
Education. 

In  some  respects,  the  term  'industrial  education"  is  itself  an 
unfortunate  one.  The  term  "mechanical  education"  would  better 
express  the  objects  of  those  who  are  now  advocating  an  important 
modification  of  our  system  of  instniction.  But  the  term  first 
referred  to  has  been  so  widely  adopted  in  the  discussion  of  this 
subject,  that  it  is  likely  to  be  used  long  after  the  mechanical  edu- 
cation of  our  children  and  youth  has  passed  the  period  of  debate 
and  become  incorporated  in  our  public  school  system. 

The  distinction  between  the  trade  school  and  the  school  of  the 
kind  last  indicated,  will  be  seen,  if  properly  contemplated,  to  be 
very  marked.  Not  only  does  the  trade  school  assume  that  there  is 
a  high  degree  of  probability  that  the  pupil  will  enter  a  definite 
field  of  labor,  for  which  it  undertakes  to  prepare  him ;  but  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  undoubtedl}'  contributes,  in  an  im- 
portant degree,  to  enhance  the  probability  of  that  result. 

The  confusion  of  trade  education  with  a  general  mechanical 
education  has  undoubtedl}'  engendered  not  a  little  of  the  prejudice 
which  the  scheme  of  industrial  instruction  has  encountered  in  cer- 
tain quarters  within  the  United  States.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
the  establishment  of  the  proposed  system  would  be  opposed  to 
the  sentiments  of  our  people  and  to  the  genius  of  our  institu- 
tions, inasmuch  as  it  would  assume  that  the  children  who  were 
to  receive  training  were  born  to  a  certain  condition  of  life, 
and  were  destined  to  perform  a  certain  industrial  r61e.  The 
scheme  of  industrial  education  has,  therefore,  been  objected  to, 
as  curtailing  the  glorious  birthright  of  every  American  boy  to 
become  banker,  merchant,  judge  or  president,  as  his  own  abilities 
and  virtues  may  qualify  him.  It  will  appear,  I  think,  in  the  further 
course  of  this  paper,  that  the  objection  is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
apprehension ;  and  that  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  education 
under  view  would  not  onl}*  not  confine  the  choice  of  the  pupil  as  to 
his  subsequent  mode  of  life,  but  would  tend  to  give  him  an  even 
greater  freedom  of  movement  and  action. 

That  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
that  term,  has  proved  advantageous  in  many  of  the  crowded  com- 
munities of  Europe,  I  entertain  no  doubt.  When,  by  reason  of 
the  dense  occupation  of  the  soil  and  the  diversification  and  localiza- 
tion of  industries,  the  choice  of  young  persons  is,  in  fact,  very 
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doeelj  limited,  it  i§  probably  the  part  of  trisdom  to  recognize  that 
fact,  to  accept  the  eituation,  ami  to  prepare  the  young  as  well  as 
jmsaible  for  the  work  which,  hy  aluioat  a  moral  neceasitj',  ther 
will  be  called  to  perform.  That  even  in  acme  comniuniticB  of  tlie 
Uuited  States,  the  point  has  already  been  reached  where  the 
oatablishmont  of  trade  schooie  by  pri\  ate  benevolence,  or  even  by 
municipal  autliority,  might  be  practically  advantageous.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  deny. 

In  any  large  city  whoso  popuUtion  ie  chiefly,  and  perhaps  almost 
wholly,  occupied  in  some  single  and  highly  apecial  branch  of  in- 
dnstry,  the  iustrnction  of  the  young  in  the  arts  specially  concerned 
in  the  prosecution  of  that  industry,  may,  not  unreasonably,  be 
deemed  the  dictate  of  practical  wisdom. 

Yet  the  [waition  of  those  who  have  opposed  industrial  education 
on  the  ground  that  the  United  Slates  have  not  reached  the  condi- 
tion which  requires  or  jiistiGea  the  education,  at  the  public  expense 
and  under  State  authority,  of  young  children  with  reference  to 
specific  trades,  is  in  the  main  sound  and  Just.  The  proper  answer 
to  this  objection  is,  that  the  syatem  of  industrial  education  proposed 
would  rather  enlarge  than  confine  the  subsequent  choice  of  occupa- 
tions by  the  children  of  our  public  schools. 

The  purpose  sought  by  the  advocates  of  so-called  industria' 
education,  is  the  training  of  the  ej^e  and  tlie  baud  of  the  pupil,  and 
his  acquisition  of  those  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  me- 
chanics which  underlie  all  dealing  with  the  forces  of  nature  and 
with  niaterinl  objects. 

I  have  Hi>oken  of  the  "  establishment"  of  schools  for  industrial 
or  mechanical  education.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  is  not  so  much  the 
creation  anil  endowment  of  separate  schools  of  this  character,  which 
is  in  view,  as  the  gradual  conversion  of  all  the  existing  schools 
of  the  land  to  this  use.  through  the  grafting  of  certain  studies  and 
exercises  upon  the  traditional  cnrriculnm.  Such  conversion  would 
involve  only  a  slight  dislnriiancc  of  the  structure  of  the  existing 
schools  ;  but  it  would  require  tlie  surrender  of  a  not  inconsider- 
able portion  of  time  to  the  new  studies  and  exercises. 

In  order  not  to  protract  this  paper  unduly,  or  to  provoke  need- 
less controversy,  I  shall,  on  the  present  occasion,  conGue  my 
remarks  lo  the  relations  of  the  proposed  changes  in  public  instruc- 
tion tu  tiic  boys  of  our  public  schools,  leaving  open  the  question, 
whether  the  girls  shall  join  in  the  new  departure,  or  not. 
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As  to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  studies  and  exercises 
which  should,  to  this  end,  be  incorporated  iu  the  public  school 
curriculum,  and  as  to  the  order  of  these  exercises,  much  difference 
of  opinion  will  doubtless  be  developed  among  those  who  advocate 
an  extensive  modification  of  the  present  scheme  of  education.  Tlie 
true  final  system,  will,  of  course,  have  to  be  worked  out  thfough 
long  discussion  and  experimentation.  The  following  is  presented 
as  a  fairly  conservative  programme : 

Beginning  with  the  pupil  at  the  stage  when  Kindergarten  methods 
and  appliances  are  exhausted  of  their  efficiency,  the  scholar  should 
be  Instructed  in  the  elementary  principles  of  physics  and  mechanics 
through  the  use  of  simple  models  and  apparatus,  and  should  be- 
come familiarized  through  frequent  statement  and  illustration,  with 
the  fundamental  conceptions  of  geometry'.  There  is  a  deep-seated 
popular  error  as  to  the  age  at  which  such  things  as  the  al>ove  can 
advantageously  be  acquired.  It  is  too  often  assumed  that  because 
the  young  child  is  not  competent  to  stud}' geometry'  83'stematically, 
he  need  be  taught  nothing  geometrical ;  that  because  it  would  be 
foolish  to  present  to  him  physics  and  mechanics  as  scfences,  it  is 
useless  to  present  to  him  any  physical  or  mechanical  piinciples. 

An  error  of  like  origin,  which  has  wrought  incalculable  mischief, 
denies  to  the  scholar  the  use  of  the  s^'mbols  and  methods  of  algebra 
in  connection  with  his  earl}*  essays  in  numbers,  because,  forsooth, 
he  is  not,  as  3'et,  capable  of  mastering  quadratics !  If  our  children 
were  taught  to  *^  do  their  sums,"  algebraically  at  eight,  nine  or  ten, 
the  later  parts  of  the  algebra  would  have  far  less  terror  for  them, 
at  fifteen,  sixteen  and  seventeen.  And  yet,  from  the  notion  that 
the  teacher  must  not  take  up  any  subject  which  the  pu|)il  is  not 
prepared  to  go  through  with  to  the  end  and  master  scientifically, 
we  drive  our  boys  and  girls  to  the  most  painful  and  ab^^urdl}* 
round-about  methods  of  solving  problems.  The  moment 
the  child  begins  to  ^'  do  sums "  upon  his  slate,  he  needs 
his  X  and  y,  and  for  lack  of  them  he  is  continually  driven  back  to 
**  What  d'ye  call  *em,"  or  "  thingumbob,"  his  unknown  quantity, 
the  object  of  his  enquiry  for  which  he  is  refused  a  symlK)l, — the 
length  of  the  pole,  John's  share  of  the  cake,  the  number  of  gallons 
in  the  cistern,  or  what  not.  The  whole  infant  generation,  wrest- 
ling with  arithmetic,  seek  for  a  sign  and  groan  and  travail  together 
ID  pain  for  the  want  of  it ;   but  no  sign  is  given  them  save  the 
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sign  of  the  prophet  JoDah,  the  withered  gourd,  fruitkes  endeavor, 
wasted  strength. 

To  teach  the  ao-oalltd  arithmetic  of  the  common  Bchool  with- 
out the  use  of  the  aigcbrnic  e'lgna  and  notation,  is  in  the  last 
degree  barbarous ;  yet  it  ia  done,  almost  wtthont  exception,  in 
the  case  of  ten  millions  of  school  children,  all  from  the  notion  that 
they  are  not  yet  prepared  to  eater  upon  the  study  of  algebra ! 
Study  of  algebra!  Algebra  is  a  tool,  and  nothing  but  a  tool, 
and,  BO  far  aa  equations  of  the  first  degree  are  concerned,  it  is  a 
tool  which  the  cbild  needs  the  moment  he  is  act  to  enquire  in  how 
many  days  Jones  and  Brown  can  do  a  piece  of  work  together,  if 
Jones  could  do  it  in  ten  days  nlone  or  Brown  in  fifteen.  For 
an  equally  bad  reason,  many  things  have  been  withheld 
IVom  school  children,  though  these  were  things  of  which  every 
child  should  be  informed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  because 
they  belong  lo  geometry,  for  the  systematic  study  of  which  the 
scholar  has  been  held  not  to  be  prepared. 

It  is  true  that  of  late  years,  teachers,  drawing  doubtless  their 
inspiration  from  the  kindergarten,  have  presumed  to  give  the  geom- 
etry of  the  square  and  cube  before  requiring  the  arithmetic  of 
square  root  and  cube  root ;  but  this  concession  to  common  sense 
stands  almost  solitary  and  alone  ou  the  pages  of  the  modern  text- 
book. Take  for  example,  the  conception  of  a  plane,  the  most 
difficult  aud  the  most  importantof  all  conceptions,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  geometer,  the  astronomer,  the  mechanician.  This  con- 
ception should,  for  subsequent  success  whether  in  geometry,  ia 
astronomy  or  iu  mechanics,  be  formed  in  the  mind  of  the  child  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment,  just  as  the  notion  of  right  should  be 
formed  in  his  mind  years  and  years  before  he  is  called  to  the  sjs- 
tcmatic  study  of  ethics.  No  subsequent  effort  cau  make  up  for 
the  neglect  of  such  fundamental  conceptions  in  the  very  beginnings 
of  education.  The  freedom  and  force  with  which  those  conceptions 
will  be  referred  to  and  made  use  of  in  after  life,  must  in  a  lai^e 
degree  depend  upon  the  age  at  which  they  are  first  acquired. 

They  should  be  early  implanted  in  the  mind  that  tliey  may  grow 
with  its  growth  and  strengthen  with  its  strength.  What  sort  of 
students  of  literature  would  you  have  if  you  put  off  the  teaching 
of  the  alphabet  of  letters  till  fourteen  or  fifteen  or  sixteen,  as  you 
in  fact  pirt  off  the  teaching  of  the  alphabet  of  science?  You  give 
the  cbild  English  letters  at  five  or  sis,  and  let  him  gixiw  up. 
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throagh  long  practice  in  easy  lessons,  with  fairy  stories  and  picture 
books,  and  tales  of  travel  and  adventure,  to  the  capability  of  read- 
ing and  comprehending  the  master-pieces  of  literature ;  yet  it  is 
only  on  the  day  when  the  3'oung  man  begins  the  scientific  study  of 
optics,  for  example,  that  you  give  him  a  definition  of  light,  and 
8how  him  simple  experiments  in  reflection  and  refraction.  The 
student  should  at  this  age  be  unable  to  remember  when  he  did 
not  know  these  things ;  and  no  amount  of  hard  work  in  after 
life  can  ever  wholly  make  up  for  the  lack  of  earl}'  familiarity  with 
the  subjects  of  his  study,  the  value  of  which  every  instructor 
acknowledges  in  other  branches  of  education,  whether  relating  to 
literature,  to  morals  or  to  practical  affairs. 

Time  will  not  serve  for  an  extended  illustration  of  this  subject. 
A  child  of  ten  or  twelve  years  is  capable  of  understanding  the 
principle  of  the  lever  just  as  perfectly  as  did  Archimedes  of 
old  Syracuse.  Once  implant  that  conception  in  his  mind  and  it 
becomes  germinal,  and,  without  watering  or  tending,  will  bear 
fruit  perennially  through  all  his  life. 

A  child  of  the  same  age  can  comprehend  the  principle  of  the 
arch,  when  illustrated  by  a  few  blocks  from  a  carpenter's  shop, 
as  fully  as  does  the  architect  who  hangs  a  stone  dome  one  hun- 
dred feet  in  air ;  and  when  he  has  once  comprehended  the  construc- 
tion and  oflSce  of  the  arch,  his  eye  will  never  thereafter  fall  unintel- 
ligently  upon  an  example  of  it.  A  child  of  the  same  age  is 
capable  of  comprehending  the  law  of  perspective.  Why  in  the 
name  of  common  sense  should  one  go  on  for  years,  walking 
through  our  streets  or  over  the  fields,  his  eye  falling  at  every 
glance  upon  some  object  which  is  subject  to  this  law,  and  yet  never 
be  instructed  regarding  it? 

Do  you  ask  how  much  of  the  elements  of  physics  and  mechanics 
should  be  given  to  the  child  of  tender  years?  I  answer,  just  as 
much  as  he  will  take,  be  the  same  more  or  less.  And  it  is  always 
safe  to  offer  him  a  little  more  than  he  will  take.  It  can't  do  him 
any  harm.  Cramming  him  with  hard  and  lump}'  facts,  from  so- 
called  geographies  or  histories,  ma}'  produce  mental  indigestion  or 
colic;  but  an  idea,  an  apprehended  principle,  never  yet  hurt  a 
human  being,  and  never  will  to  the  latest  syllable  of  recorded  time. 
For  myself,  I  would  not  stop  short  of  teaching  a  child  the  doctrine 
of  the  persistence  of  force  through  all  its  transmutations.  Doubt- 
less he  would  at  first  fail  to  apprehend  it  fully  ;  yet  he  would  gather 
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1'  m  its  ramiliar,  piuturesqiic  enuDcintion;  and,  as  the 

u   ueoame  fainiliar  to  Lis  ear,  and  as  illastrations  of  tbe 

alency  of  motioD,  heat,  light  and  housiI  vcie  mnltiplied  and 

nted  to  him,  I  should  hope  that  he  would  grow  into  ao  appre- 

I  m  and  appreciatioD  of  tbjs  grand  all-embracing  law. 

\  t  be  aa'"Ki  of  wbat  advantage  would  it  be  to  the  youthful  mind 

t  bI  bt  taught  these  and  the  like  things,  I  aaswcr,  First, 

't  to       serve    phenomena  quickly  and  dearly,  if   to  refltst-t 

I  nut.      isti}-,  if  to  acquire  an  habitual,  and  in  time,  inetinclive 

u)  trace  effects  to  their  cauacH,  if  these  things  be  among 

(J        :iB  uf  edneatioo,  eom      neon  may  be  challenged  be- 

,ui  ni»ti«r  of  study  that  has      en  descrihed  and  the  work 

ow  takes  np  two-thinU  of  the  ....le  of  the  scliolar  of  tlie  ago 

k  ve  been  considiTing.     Secojid>y,  that  if  the  direct  nselnlneaa 

,  information  acquired   be  ad      ,ed  as  the  test  of  different 

instruction,  the  elemei       of  geometry,   physica    and 

.,„ii,   have    preference,  in    ai>   vnoiTTious   degree,    over   the 

tiuuiL      isl    studies   of  the  primary  and   grammar  schools.     But, 

that  the  main  argument  for  the  e;irly  uoquisition  of  these 

Eiuiucuuj  is  to  l>e  found  in  tbcir  usefulaese  as  a  preparntioD  for  the 

study  of  geometry,  physics  and  applied  mechanics  iu  later  years. 

While  altering  in  a  degree  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  by  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics 
and  mechanics,  I  would  recommend  the  extension  of  the  drawing 
practice  of  the  schools  even  beyond  the  jxiint  to  wiiioh  it  \a  now  car- 
ried incur  most  enlightened  cities.  And  it  is  a  consideration  of 
prime  imi>ortancc  in  this  connection,  that,  great  as  is  the  interest 
awakened  by  drawing  practice,  under  tlie  better  teachers,  even  as 
students  ore  now  prepared  for  it  in  our  public  schools,  those  exer- 
cises would  acquire  a  vast  increase  of  attractiveness  from  the 
studies  already  described  in  the  elements  of  geometry,  pliysics 
and  mechanics.  The  pupil  would  in  a  higher  degree  appreciate 
much  that  he  was  called  to  do  in  his  drawing  exercises,  and  wouhl 
find  a  hightened  pleasure  in  the  practice  of  this  art  as  it  became  a 
means  of  expressing  principles  with  which  he  bad  been  made 
familiar.  And  as  the  drawing  exercise  received  a  g;eat  enhance- 
ment of  attractiveness  through  tlie  pupil's  c  mprehension  of  the 
principles  underlying  the  figures  and  designs  to  be  constructed,  so, 
at  the  other  end,  would  it  receive  a  frceh  addirion  of  interest  by 
being  correlated  with  the  shop-work  in  wood,  in  iron  and  in  clay, 
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which,  according  to  the  friends  of  industrial  education,  should  form 
a  part  of  the  exercises  of  the  public  schools. 

We  here  reach  the  last  stage  of  our  subject.  Industrial  educa- 
tion involves,  first,  the  teaching  of  the  elements  of  geometry,  phys- 
ics and  mechanics,  secondly,  drawing,  and  thirdly,  shop  work  of  one 
kind  or  another.  During  the  past  few  years  practice  in  the  mechanic 
Arts,  especially  in  wood  working,  but  also  in  forge,  foundry  and  lathe 
work,  has  been  introduced  as  an  integral  part  of  a  system  of  edu- 
cation, in  several  sections  of  the  country.  No  one  is  known  to  have 
been  in  any  way  connected  with  this  new  kind  of  teaching  who  is 
not  an  enthusiastic  believer  in  its  beneficent  effects  at  once  upon 
the  scholar  and  upon  the  general  system  of  public  instruction ; 
while  of  late,  converts  have  been  rapid!}'  made  from  among  those 
who  formerly  doubted  or  denied  the  expediency  of  this 
ilinovation  in  education.  The  year  now  closing  has  seen  the 
school-room  space,  the  apparatus  and  machiner}*,  and  the  teaching 
force  devoted  to  this  work  more  than  doubled,  perhaps  we  might 
say  trebled.  The  next  year  will  undoubtedly  witness  an  even 
greater  increase.  The  thing  is  coming,  and  coming  fast,  faster 
probably  than  the  means  can  well  be  provided ;  and  doubtless 
mistakes,  not  a  few,  will  be  made  in  the  haste  to  introduce  this 
kind  of  teaching. 

.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  course  of  propagation  is 
likely  to  be  from  the  high  school  downward  to  the  grammar  and 
then  to  the  elementary  schools,  and  f^om  the  city  outward  through 
the  small  towns  to  the  rural  districts.  The  chief  difficulty  to  be 
encountered  will  not  be  the  difiicult}'  of  finding  means  or  the 
opposition  of  school  committees  or  boards  of  Aldermen,  but  the 
lack  of  competent  teachers.  In  this  view  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts has  wisely  initiated  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  in  two 
of  its  Normal  Schools. 

At  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  which  eight  years 
ago,  under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Dr.  Runkle,  estab- 
lished a  school  of  the  mechanic  arts,  the  applications  for  instruct- 
ors in  this  department  are  already  far  in  excess  of  those  which  can 
be  met.  Dr.  Runkle  has,  within  a  few  weeks,  issued  a  pamphlet* 
which  embraces  in  condensed  form  many  well-considered  sugges- 

•  Report  on  Industrial  Education,  by  John  D.  Runkle,  Ph.  D.,  LL.D.,  Walker  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics,  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  Boston :  W.  F.  Brown 
A  Go. 
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i  regnrdmg  tbe  organization  of  tliis  kind  of  schools,  nitbde* 
™.ii;d  Btatements  as  to  the  equipment  of  shops  for  inatrnction  m 
the  mechanic  arts,  Tbe  reports  of  the  St.  Louis  Slnnaal  Trtio- 
Ing  School,  under  the  eupervieion  of  its  capable  and  enthusiwtic 
director,  Prof.  Woodward,  contain  information  of  great  rata* 
regarding  the  new  form  of  education. 

The  advantages  to  be  anticipated  from  the  introdttctiou  of  tnin. 
iog  in  the  mechanic  art«  into  the'grammar  and  high  schools  of  tbt 
land  are  many  and  important. 

First,  it  will  increase  the  rreedom  of  industrial  niorcment.  allov- 
ing  our  youth  as  they  leave  school  to  find  for  themsi'lvea  pUces  in 
the  industrial  order  with  more  of  ease  and  aasiiranw!  than  at  ['rec- 
ent. This,  as  has  been  said,  is  in  contradiction  of  a  vagne  po|>ulv 
opinion,  tliat  the  proi>osed  system  is  in  the  direction  of  class  mIo- 
cation ;  but  the  principle  is  undeniable ;  only  the  degree  of  it» 
importance  can  possibly  be  disputed. 

A  lad  of  lifteeu  leaving  the  Grammar  School,  or  a  lad  of  ■■ighletn 
leaving  the  High  School,  is  not  required  to  bei'nmc  n  mwhftuic 
because  he  has  had  long  practice  in  the  use  of  tools,  because  be  Iim 
acquired  a  familiarity  with  the  materials  of  eonatruction,  beoiuni 
he  bad  become  neat,  dextrous  and  esiiert  iu  mauipulalion,  beeatut 
he  can  make  a  working-drawing  of  a  piece  of  mtuthiDery  or  at 
furnilnrc  ;  because  ho  has  Imd  liia  sense  of  form,  of  nirijjnitinl'.' 
and  of  proportion  trained  to  Uic  nicest  discrimination,  and  because 
he  cnu  work  with  his  eye  and  his  hand,  as  well  as  wilh  his  brain, 
and  wilh  all  of  these  in  the  closest  cooperation.  But  if  be  iaio 
become  a  mechanic,  he  will  have  a  much  wider  choice  between  io- 
dividual  trades,  by  reason  of  these  things ;  and  again,  when  he  bas 
chosen  his  trade,  he  can  acquire  the  special  knowledge  and  the 
special  skill  requisite  thereto  in  one  half  the  time  which  a  iii<.-:e 
apprentice  would  take,  and  he  will  acquire  tliem,  moreover,  to 
much  better  effect ;  while,  still  again,  he  will  be  a  workman,  wlio. 
after  a  few  years  of  praclice.  will  bo  tit,  by  reason  of  al>ilit_v  W 
make  working.drawings,  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  mechftnii^I 
priiiciiiles  and  snixrior  mental  training,  to  be  promoted  to  the 
[)ost  of  foronnni  or  superintendent  of  construction  ;  or  he  may  sel 
up  for  himself  as  contractor  or  master,  with  a  prospect  of  sucfc*> 
far  exceeding  tliat  of  one  of  equal  natural  abilities  who  has  cnjcyt^i 
only  (he  special  training  of  a  single  trade. 

Secondly,  so  fur  as  the  graduates  of  Ihe  reformed  Grammar  »pJ 
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High  schools  are  not  to  become  mechanics,  they  ^ill  certainly  be 
DO  worse  off,  in  any  wa3%  by  reason  of  this  training,  but  in  many 
ways  they  will  be  the  better  qualified,  even  in  commercial  pursuits 
or  in  clerical  capacities  in  connection  with  manufacturing  or  rail- 
road enterprises,  to  make  themselves  useful  to  their  emploj'ers 
from  their  manual  dexterity,  the  capabilit}'  of  using  tools  and  the 
special  knowledge  acquired  in  school.  But  far  more  than  this  will 
be  the  advantage  derived  from  the  training  of  the  perceptive 
powers,  the  formation  of  the  habit  of  observation  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  executive  facult}',  the  power,  that  is,  of  doing  things 
as  distinguished  from  thinking  or  talking  or  writing  about  them. 
To  these,  the  traditional  curriculum  of  the  schools  fails  to  minister 
in  the  smallest  degree ;  and  the  longer  mnemonics,  analytics  and 
dialectics  are  exclusively  pursued,  the  farther  is  the  student  carried 
iVom  the  temper  and  the  qualities  of  mind  which  achieve  success, 
except  in  a  few  closely  restricted  and  alread}'  overci-owded  pro- 
fessions. It  is  the  sense  of  this  which  leads  so  many  parents  to 
withdraw  their  children  at  an  early  age,  reducing  the  number  who 
go  forward  from  the  Grammar  to  this  High  school,  to  a  petty 
fraction  of  the  whole  number. 

With  the  school  exercises  modified  and  diversified  as  has  been 
proposed,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  average  period  of  attend- 
ance would  be  at  once  appreciabl}*  increased,  and  that  parents 
would  withdraw  their  children  onh*  at  the  demand  of  pecuniary 
necessities  which  could  not  be  denied,  and  not,  as  so  largely  now, 
because  they  feel  that  the  school  is  doing  nothing  practically  use- 
ful for  their  children,  and  indeed,  that  the  longer  they  stay,  after 
fifteen,  the  less  will  they  be  fitted  for  the  work  of  life. 

Thirdly,  the  introduction  of  shop  work  into  the  public  system  of 
education  cannot  fail  to  have  a  most  beneficial  infiuence  in  pro- 
moting a  respect  for  labor  and  in  overcoming  the  false  and  perni- 
cious passion  of  our  young  people  for  crowding  themselves  into 
overdone  and  underpaid  departments,  where  they  may  escape  man- 
ual exertion  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  This  tendency  of  the  times 
has  been  loudly  complained  of,  but  how  have  those  a  right  to  com- 
plain who  support  the  old  order  of  things  under  which  all  the  praise 
and  all  the  prizes  of  the  school  are  bestowed  upon  glibncss  of 
speech,  retentiveness  of  memory,  ease  or  force  of  declamation, 
and  skill  in  dialectics?  If  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  infiu- 
ence of  the  teacher  combine  to  set  up  such  a  standard,  what  wonder 
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thnt  the  p  pil  accepts  llie  same  view  of  what  is  admirable  and 
desirable,  holds  other  qualities  in  liulc  esteem,  and  deems  himself 
too  fine  for  a  common  trade  and  a  humble  caliiog?  Let  the  State 
honor  labor  iii  the  school ;  let  some  of  the  praise  and  some  of  the 
prizes  go  to  neatness  of  manipulation,  skill  in  the  nse  of  tools, 
taste  in  design,  patience  and  ingennitv  in  execution;  let  the  pupil 
see  his  master,  now  and  then,  nilh  his  coat  off  and  a  paper  cap 
on  his  head,  tesching  the  use  of  the  plane  and  the  lathe  ;  give  the 
boy  to  know  the  delight  of  seeing  things  grow  n.nd  take  shape 
under  his  hands,  and  it  requires  no  prophet  to  assure  ua  that  onr 
young  people  will  come  to  look  on  life  very  differently  and  much 
more  wisely. 

Fourthly,  the  consideration  ™!  eighs  more  than  any  other, 

in  my  mind,  is  that  the  inti  lOu  of  shop  work  into  the  public 

schools,  closely  atllliated  with  exercises  in  drawing  and  design, 
will  give  a  place,  where  now  there  is  no  place  at  ull,  or  only  a  moat 
un comfortable  one,  to  those  boys  who  are  strong  in  perception,  apt 
in  manipulation,  and  correct  in  the  interpretation  of  phenomena, 
but  who  are  not  good  at  memorizing  or  rehearsing  the  opinions  and 
statements  of  others,  or  who,  by  dtfGdencc,  slowness  of  speech  or 
awkwardness  of  menial  conformation,  are  unfitted  for  intellectual 
gymnastics.  It  is  mighty  little  which  the  ordinary  Grammar  or 
High  school  does  at  present  for  scholars  of  these  classes.  Not 
oulj'  do  they,  at  the  best,  get  little  personal  pleasure  from  their 
work,  and  receive  little  of  the  fommendation  of  the  teacher,  but, 
in  the  great  majority  of  coses,  they  are  written  down  blockheads 
at  the  start,  and  have  their  whole  school  life  tunied  to  shame  and 
to  bitterness.  And  yet  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  boy 
who  is  BO  regarded  because  he  cannot  master  an  artilieial  system 
of  grammatical  analysis  ;  isn't  worth  a  cent  for  giving  a  list  of  the 
kings  of  England  ;  doesn't  know,  and  doesn't  care  what  are  the 
principal  protluctions  of  liorneo.  bos  a  better  pair  of  ej^es,  a  better 
pair  of  hands,  and,  even  by  the  standards  of  the  merchant,  the 
manufacturer  and  the  railroad  president,  a  better  head,  than  his 
teacher. 

I  desire  not  to  exaggerate;  I  wish  to  speak  with  the  utmost 
seriousness  and  in  strict  truthfulness.  Of  how  much  advantage  is 
it  to  a  scholar  in  the  average  Grammar  school  of  Boston  or  New 
York,  or  Chicago,  in  doing  bis  work  or  in  earning  the  praise  of  his 
teacher,  that  he  has  a  quick  perception  of  form  and  color ;  that  he 
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sees  everything  presented  to  his  view  at  once  broadly  and  particu- 
larly, his  eye  taking  in  all  the  features  of  an  object  in  their  due 
order  and  proportion,  his  mind  justly  interpreting  the  significance 
of  each  and  every  feature  by  turns  and  in  the  whole ;  that  he  has 
a  subtle  touch,  great  patience  under  vexation,  an  ingenious  and 
inventive  mind  ?  There  are  as  many  boys  in  our  schools  of  whom 
the  above  can  be  said,  as  there  are  of  boys  who  are  quick  to  memor- 
ize and  rehearse  the  opinions  and  statements  of  others,  or  are  strong 
and  lively  in  the  gymnastics  of  arithmetic  and  of  grammar.  There 
are  not  only  as  many  of  the  former  class  of  boys  as  of  the  latter, 
bat  they  are  quite  as  deserving  of  sympathy  and  respect,  besides 
being  rather  better  qualified  to  become  of  use  in  the  industrial  and 
social  order.  And  yet  for  that  class  of  boys  the  school  offers 
almost  nothing  upon  which  they  can  employ  these  priceless 
powers.  They  ma}*,  by  laboring  very  painfully  over  the  prescribed 
but  uncongenial  exercises,  escape  the  stigma  of  being  blockheads, 
but  they  can  never  do  very  well ;  they  will  always  be  at  a  dis- 
advantage in  comparison  with  boys  of  the  other  class ;  they  will 
know  nothing  of  the  joys  of  commendation  ;  and  it  is  most  fortunate 
if  they  do  not  become  discouraged,  indifferent  and  in  time  care- 
less or  even  reckless  of  their  standing.  Such  boys  are  practically 
ploughed  under,  in  our  schools,  as  not  woilh  har\'esting.  The 
teacher  may  be  ever  so  pitiful  and  patient ;  that  matters  some- 
thing so  far  as  the  child's  happiness  is  concerned,  but,  so  long  as 
he  is  kept  wholly  at  exercises  for  which  he  is  not  by  nature 
qualified,  it  makes  little  difference  as  to  his  chances  of  success 
as  a  scholar. 

The  introduction  of  practice  in  the  mechanic  arts  would  strike  a 
responsive  chord  in  the  hearts  of  all  bo3's  of  the  class  I  have  so  in- 
adequately described  ;  it  would  at  once  give  them  something  to  do 
in  which  they  could  excel ;  it  would  quicken  their  interest  in  the 
school ;  it  would  save  their  self-respect ;  to  many  of  them  it  would 
open  a  door  into  practical  life. 

For  a  partial  illustration  of  these  effects,  let  me  refer  to  the  in- 
troduction of  drawing  into  the  public  schools,  already  so  widely 
accomplished.  If  the  acquirement  of  this  art  were  absolutel}*  of 
no  value ;  if  the  training  of  eye  and  hand  involved  were  put  out  of 
account,  I  fully  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  ver}'  shabby  way  in 
which  this  subject  has  generally  been  taught  heretofore,  drawing 
in  the  schools  has  repaid  its  cost  ten-fold,  simply  in  the  opportu- 
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uity  Ls  given  to  a  host  of  scliolara  to  do  somethiD^  well,  to 
their  owu  satisfaction,  to  the  comtnenciation  of  their  teachers,  arxl 
to  tbe  admiration  of  their  mates. 

Here  is  a  little  felloiv  who  has  no  aptitude  for  thi^  traditionil 
studies  of  Ihe  school  room.  He  has  either  given  way  after  a  short 
struggle  to  a  feeling  that  lie  ia  a  diiuce  anyhow,  and  that  it  u  ul 
no  use  to  try ;  or,  after  a  longer  and  harder  struggle,  he  liiu  sao 
cumbed  to  a  still  more  hitter  and  lasting  discouragement.  UeiiM 
become  accustomed  to  bo  blamed  at  school  and  at  home  for  hit  \ow 
standing;  he  has  ceased  to  listen  for  wo  I'd  s  of  approbatiou ;  be 
has  learned  to  expect  a  look  of  madness  or  of  anger  on  his  fathert 
face  as  his  monthly  card  is  presented. 

But  now  a  new  exercise  is  introduced  into  the  school,  and  aft^r 
tbe  inevitable  blottings  and  stnearings  of  tbe  first  trials,  itcooie* 
one  day  to  the  comprehension  of  the  teacher  that  this  boy  has  ex* 
ecuted  bis  work  better  than  any  other  scholar;  has  done  best  of  til 
Bomuthiiig  which  by  authority  has  been  pronounced  worth  doiog. 
For  the  first  time  that  lad,  who  bus  all  tbe  while  been  stru^iiiig 
with  a  hopeless  incapacity  for  identifying  "appositive  modifien' 
aud  "  cognate  objectives,"  hears  the  sweet  and  pleasant  voice  ot 
praise,  sees  the  admiring  glances  of  his  comrades  fall  on  him,  yn. 
ou  him  I  and  feels  the  pulse  of  ambition  throb  at  his  temples. 

With  what  anticipations  of  pleasure  will  this  lad  hcreaAer  ivtit 
the  signal  to  take  up  drawing;  with  what  pains  will  tie  exe- 
cute his  work,  with  what  ])ridc  hand  in  his  faultless  sheets  I  How 
changed  to  him  hencefortb  is  the  school  room  ;  how  differently, 
even,  sounds  the  school  bell  in  tlic  morning  I  If  the  introtluclion 
of  drawing  bas  done  so  much  for  many  a  boy,  how  much  morv 
fully  and  completely  will  the  needs  of  this  class  of  yomhs  1«  met 
by  the  iuti-oduction  of  bbop-work  in  its  various  branches  of  iar|)eD- 
try,  forge,  foundry  and  lathe  work,  in  iulimate  and  vital  relalions 
with  drawing  and  with  the  elements  of  geometry,  physics  »nd 
mechanics ! 

I  might  dwell  on  other  considerations;  upon  the  impulse  to  I* 
communicated  to  invention  and  discovery,  upon  the  disclosure. 
here  and  thcro,  of  rare  mccbanical  gcuiiis,  which,  under  the  oU 
system  of  education,  might  have  been  hopelessly  lost  in  a  drfan 
wikli-rucss  of  ivords  ;  upon  the  value  of  the  arts  a«]uired  iu  saving 
dis-repair  within  the  home,  ciiaijiing  the  thousand  needed  strokes 
of  the  hammer  to  be  well  and  promptly  given,  securing  the  inser- 
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tion  of  the  nail  in  time  that  saves  nine  ;  upon  the  virtue  which  a 
general  mechanical  education  of  the  people  would  have  in  pre- 
serving and  exalting  the  priceless  sense  of  social  decenc}'  which 
keeps  the  fence  along  the  village  street  in  order,  the  gate  hung, 
the  glass  set,  the  shutter  in  place ;  but  perhaps  I  have  already  said 
enough  to  introduce  the  discussion  of  the  question  of  Industrial 
Education. 
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PAPERS  OF  THE  JURISPRUDENCE    DEPARTMENT. 


1.     CONfUCT  OF  STATE  LAWS,— THE  EVIL  AND  THE  REMEDY. 


{Read  Septeiubei  10,  l»M.I 

The  conOict  of  laws  has  loDg  beco  a  fruitful  theme  for  dis 
aod  for  autliorahip.  But  I  propose  to  speak  of  that  special  phusu 
of  the  subject  which  rclatfls  peculiarly  to  our  owu  time  and 
country ;  to  point  to  the  fact  that  our  uational  map  is  a  dissected 
one,  cut  up  into  territorial  IVagmenta,  called  States,  of  arbitrary 
size  and  shape,  each  fragment  cantroUed  by  a  separate  aud  dis- 
tinct buiiy  of  State  law  ;  to  glance  briefly  at  the  confusion  wrouiilit 
by  these  jostling  and  often  conflicting  systems  of  Slate  law  which 
produce  ever-increasing  evil  and  are  retai-ding  the  growth  of 
national  unity  and  prosperity;  and  to  inquire,  finally  (and  here 
is  my  main  object) ,  what  remedy  is  best  filled  to  stop  this  conflict 
and  to  secure  to  the  whole  country  au  faaiiuoQions  aud  self-cousist- 
ent  jiuisprudence. 

Tlie  systems  of  statute  law  within  the  various  States  of  the 
Union  have  each  grown  up  and  been  developed  from  within  the 
State  itself;  and  the  process  of  their  evolution  has  gone  on  in 
each  State  without  much  reference  to  the  course  of  legislation  in 
sister  States.  The  natural  result  has  been  a  dissimilarity  and 
divergence  between  the  syalems  of  State  law,  until  now  there  is 
hardly  any  department  of  jurisprudence  in  which  cases  are  not 
conslantiy  arising  to  illustrate  the  conflict  between  tlie  laws  of  the 
different  States.  In  the  laws  relating  to  contracts  of  every  kind, 
including  even  negotiable  paper,  in  the  laws  pretaining  to  corpora- 
tions, to  wills,  to  marriage  aud  divorce,  to  the  administration  of 
cstales,  to  taxation,  to  civd  and  criminal  procedure,  the  systems  of 
the  several  States  present  a  variance  which  is  as  constant  as  it  is 
unwise  and  wholly  unnecessary.  How  substantial  and  pervading 
this  variance  is  in  its  character,  is  shown  by  the  significant  fact 
that  no  discreet  lawyer  would  assume  to  pronounce  an  opinion 
njMjn  a  case,  however  simple,  arising  under  the  laws  of  a  neigh- 
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boring  State,  until  he  had  made  a  special  examination  both  of  the 
statutes  and  of  the  judicial  decisions  in  that  State  bearing  on  the 
question  involved. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  subject  of  inquiry  and  one  not  diffi- 
colt  of  treatment  to  trace  out  in  detail  the  dissimilarity  of  State 
laws  in  the  various  departments  of  legislation,  and  to  show  how 
broad  are  the  legal  lines  of  demarcation  between  the  States.  But 
such  an  inquiry  would  lead  beyond  the  limits  of  the  pi*escnt  paper 
which  is  designed  to  treat  rather  of  the  evil  resulting  from  the  con- 
jflict  of  State  laws  and  of  the  remedy  for  that  evil,  than  to  illustrate 
the  fact  itself  of  such  conflict. 

The  injurious  consequences  of  the  diversity  in  the  sj'stems  of  State 
law  are  more  far-reaching  than  is  apparent  at  first  sight.  I^erhaps 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty  involves  more  than  is  generally 
realized.  But  it  is  a  fact  that  the  Federal  government  and  Federal 
law  touch  at  vei'y  few  points  the  every-day  life  of  the  people. 
The  matters  of  internal  domestic  concern  committed  to  the  Federal 
jnrisdiction  are  vei*y  few  in  number  and  extremel}'  limited  in 
scope.  Cases  arising  under  acts  of  Congress  make  a  very  minute 
fhiction  of  the  litigation  with  which  the  courts  are  burdened. 
But  while  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  government  is  circum- 
scribed, that  of  the  State  government  is  practically  boundless. 

The  State  has  supreme  and  sovereign  control  over  all  those 
interests  that  affect  vitally  the  domestic,  social,  and  business  life 
of  the  people.  The  protection  of  life  and  property,  the  education 
of  children,  the  family  relations,  the  institutions  of  religion  and  of 
charity,  the  repi*ession  and  punishment  of  crimes,  the  whole  broad 
subject  of  civil  rights  and  remedies,  all  come  within  the  domain  of 
State  law.  And  so  it  is  that  the  public  prosperity',  the  character 
of  the  national  life,  so  far  as  they  are  influenced  or  moulded  by 
the  laws,  depend,  not  on  national,  but  on  State  law. 

The  incomparably  superior  importance  of  State  over  national 
legislation  is  not  jwpularly  appreciated.  While  the  affairs  of  Con- 
gress excite  wide  interest  and  undergo  close  scrutiny,  while  a 
degree  of  statesmanship  is  recognised  as  the  fitting  qualification 
for  a  member  of  Congress,  the  legislature  of  the  State  is  supposed 
to  represent  a  lower  plane  of  politics.  No  qualification  beyond 
that  of  party  service,  is  demanded  from  the  State  legislator,  to 
whom  are  confided  the  really  vital  interests  of  society.  The  neces- 
sary result  in  each  separate  State  is  a  crude  and  ill-digested  mass 
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of  legislation,  adopted  witliout  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  other 
States  and  without  the  slightest  aim  at  any  unity  of  systeni  be- 
twoeu  the  States. 

But  diverse  laws  on  the  same  subjectB  iu  different  States  are 
hostile  to  the  real  interests  of  the  people  in  many  ways.  They 
are  opposed  to  the  vational  spirit  and  temper  of  the  times.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  are  yearly  growing  to  be  a  thoroughly 
homogeneous  nation.  The  only  division  in  the  past  has  been  limited 
by  sectional  lines,  which  did  not  coincide  with  State  boandaries, 
and  those  lines  nre  being  surely  obliterated.  The  boundaries 
between  the  States  are  purely  legal  and  fletitious  lines  indicating 
no  corresponding  sepaiatiou  of  aofial  or  material,  or  moral  inter- 
ests. All  the  tendencies  of  the  time  are  serving  to  unify  those 
inierosts.  The  newspaper  press  and  the  extension  of  railways 
are  only  among  the  prominent  agencies  that  are  constantly  bring- 
ing the  people  into  closer  and  closer  contact  with  each  other  ;  and 
a  truly  naiional  tone  of  feeling  and  character  manifests  itself  in 
all  the  concerns  of  daily  life. 

This  fusion  of  interest  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  business 
enterprise  of  the  country.  There  is  no  artisan  so  humble  that  bia 
capacity  to  earn  a  living  is  not  aSTeuted  by  causes  operating  out- 
eide  the  State  in  which  he  dwells.  The  markets  of  the  conntry 
respond  with  electric  sympathy  to  disturbances  occurring  in  the 
remotest  regions  of  the  Vnion.  Tlic  enormous  and  increasing 
growth  of  corporations  is  an  important  factor  in  the  national  life. 
These  great  bodies,  railroad,  insurance,  telegraph,  and  other 
business  corporations,  having  holders  of  their  stocks  and  bonds  in 
every  State  and  transacting  business  in  every  State,  illustrate  the 
common  and  consolidated  character  of  the  material  interests  of 
the  country. 

Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  regardless  of  State  lines  than  every 
kind  of  trade  and  business  in  its  natural,  health}'  development. 
Yet  every  Imsiness  enterprise  in  extending  its  ramifications  into 
ano'.her  State  encounters  a  new  system  of  State  law  and  of  judicial 
procedure;  it  must  adjust  ilself  to  .iltered  conditions;  a  new 
method  of  taxation  may  drive  it  out  of  the  State;  contracts  ami 
modes  of  dealing  which  were  valid  in  the  .State  of  origin  are  found 
to  be  in  conflict  with  the  taws  of  the  new  State  ;  without  elTecting 
ils  reorganisation,  the  enterprise  cannot  establish  a  foot-hold  in  the 
sister  State.     These  requirements  are  not  merely  oppressive  ;  they 
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hamper  the  free  growth  of  trade.  Business  enterprise  is  expan- 
sive by  nature ;  it  demands  above  all  things,  certainty  and  uni- 
formit}'  in  the  civil  law  that  governs  it,  and  in  so  far  as  it  must 
accommodate  itself  to  a  vai-ying  or  conflicting  jurisprudence,  its 
natural  development  is  retarded  or  arrested.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  establishment  of  a  single  code  of  civil  law  over  all 
the  States  in  the  Union  would  vastl\'  promote  the  moneyed,  and 
all  the  mi;terial  interests  of  the  countr}*. 

The  moral  welfare  of  the  country  would  be  not  less  advanced 
by  such  a  code.  It  is  in  this  direction  that  the  evils  of  the  exist- 
ing diveraity  are  even  more  apparent  and  crying.  When  it  is  true, 
as  it  is  now  true,  that  a  child,  legitimate  in  one  State,  may  be 
disinherited  and  bear  the  brand  of  illegitimacy  by  the  laws  of 
another  State ;  that  a  man  may  be  either  married  or  unmarried 
according  as  he  stands  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  a  State 
boundary ;  that  a  man  may  suffer  imprisonment  in  the  State  Prison 
in  the  State  of  New  York  for  the  crime  of  bigamy  in  man-ying  a 
woman  who  by  the  law  of  New  Jersey  would  be  his  lawful  wife, 
—  when  these  anomalies  result,  as  they  do  result,  from  the  conflict 
of  State  laws,  it  begins  to  be  possible  to  realise  the  absurd  and 
demoralizing  condition  of  our  Jurisprudence. 

AH  the  interests  affected  by  legislation  suffer  from  the  want  of 
harmony  between  the  systems  of  State  law.  The  uniformity  in 
the  condition,  character  and  needs  of  the  whole  people,  the  abso- 
lute identity  of  their  material  and  moral  interests,  demand  one 
code  of  civil  law.  No  State  has  now  any  separate  or  peculiar  in- 
stitutions requiring  a  distinct  body  of  jurisprudence,  differing  from 
the  other  States ;  every  State  ought  to  enjo}'  the  benefit  of  the 
experience  and  legislative  wisdom  of  its  sister  States,  and  that 
which  is  the  best  legislation  for  one  State  is  the  best  for  all  alike. 

There  is  another  noticeable  tendency  of  the  times  which  renders 
the  divergence  of  State  laws  more  dangerous  for  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  I  refer  to  the  tendency  to  extend  the  domain 
of  legislation  to  subjects  which  have  hitherto  been  left  to  the 
operation  of  natural  laws.  The  paternal  theory  of  government  is 
undoubtedl}'  gaining  ground ;  it  may  be  said,  perhaps,  to  accord 
with  the  temper  of  the  age.  Herbert  Spencer  has  made  this 
tendency,  as  manifested  in  the  course  of  modern  English  law,  the 
snbject  of  his  violent  denunciation  ;  he  sees  in  it  a  drifting  toward 
what  he  terms  '*  the  coming  slaver}',"  when  individual  freedom  of 
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life  and  a  idiict  shall  be  serioiuly  curtaileil  by  the  operation  of 
tutelary  law§.  The  same  tbing  is  ai'imrcDt  id  our  oirn  countrir. 
It  la  {lopiilar  to  look  to  tli«  government  for  a  cure  for  every  UI, 
niiil  for  ait]  Ut  ever)'  measure  of  progress.  Thus,  while  the  eolarge- 
ment  of  the  scope  of  legiolation  will  increase  the  variance  between 
State  codeS]  tb«>  growing  commuDity  of  interests  an<1  of  needs 
throughout  (be  nation,  will  make  that  variance  to  be  felt  as  uiore 
and  more  irksome  and  obstructive. 

Wbat  I  have  said,  thus  far.  is  little  calculated  to  elicit  op|H>sition 
or  even  debate.  Every  one  ndiuits  the  evil  of  conflict  in  Stat« 
laws ;  but  when  we  ask  how  tliia  i  shall  be  met  and  remedied, 
tlien  we  shall  encounter  the  wiouHL  diversity  of  opinion.  This 
question  of  a  remedy  is  the  difficult  one  to  which  I  now  invite 
attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  only  remedy  possible  is  a  radical  one.  The 
evil  cannot  work  ont  its  own  cure  through  existing  ageiicics.  If, 
indeed,  all  the  State  legislatures  were  composed  of  statesmen  who 
were  animated  by  an  intelligent  desire  to  harmonize  the  Slate 
codes,  some  of  the  more  glaring  discrepancies  could  be  coiTectcd. 
But  our  .Stnt«  tegislatora  are  not.  an  are  not  likely  to  be  in  the 
future,  uniformly  of  that  highly  tiilighleried  ciiaracter.  Thej 
come  together  for  a  biief  seasion.  they  hastily  enact  a  body  of 
crude  and  incoherent  statutes  in  the  manner  which  was  so  forcibly 
presented  before  this  liody  three  years  ago,  in  the  opening  address 
of  yoiTr  president,  Prof.  Wayland,  on  ■'Certain  Defects  in  our 
Methods  of  Making  Laws."  These  legislators  have  neither  the 
capadly  nor  the  opportunity  to  study  the  laws  of  other  Statea 
relating  to  the  subjects  on  whicli  they  act.  Even  wei'e  they  dis- 
[>osed  and  competeut  to  do  so,  they  would  find  the  research  ex- 
trcnicty  lal)OFions  and  difficult.  No,  it  is  utterly  Utopian  to  look 
for  the  harmonization  of  State  laws  through  the  simple  action  of 
the  -State  legislatures,  as  now  constituted;  and,  it  is  none  the  less 
Utopian  to  hope  to  reconstruct  and  elevate  the  ]>ersonnel  of  State 
legislatures  according  to  the  standard  required  for  such  a  work. 

There  is  only  one  plan  of  correcting  the  evil  of  diverse  State 
laws  that  can  be  sai<l  to  have  gained  any  popular  currency.  That 
plan  looks  to  the  Federal  gtiveriinieiit  as  the  agency  by  which  the 
States  nre  to  l>e  brought  into  harmony.  In  tlie  U<ws  relating  to 
marriage  and  divorce  is  presented  tlie  most  glaring  instance,  per- 
haps, of  divergence  between  the  States  ;  the  conflict  of  the  laws  on 
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these  subjects  has  elicited  wide  discussion,  and  the  practical  out- 
come of  it  all  is  a  general  demand  that  Congress  shall  take  the 
subject  in  hand  and  enact  a  uniform  code  of  marriage  law,  which 
shall  be  supreme  throughout  the  Union.  If  any  objection  is 
suggested  touching  the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to  legis- 
late on  the  subject,  the  answer  is  made  that  such  an  objection  is  a 
purely  technical  one ;  that  if  necessary,  a^  a  matter  of  form,  the 
Constitution  can,  and  should  be,  amended,  so  as  to  confer  upon 
Congress  the  required  jurisdiction,  and  that  the  people',  as  supreme 
sovereign,  can  alter  the  Constitution  to  adapt  it  to  new  popular 
needs. 

This  appeal  to  Federal  intervention  to  regulate  marriage  and 
divorce,  is  in  accord  with  the  general  political  sentiment  of  the 
country.  There  is  a  growing  disposition  to  widen  the  scope  of 
Congressional  action,  and  to  commit  to  the  surveillance  of  the 
central  government  man}^  interests  that  have  heretofore  been  left 
to  private  enterprise  and  to  State  control.  It  is  proposed  to 
expend  millions  of  the  public  money  to  promote  the  interests  of 
education,  and  amounts  increasing  from  year  to  year  in  wide 
schemes  of  internal  improvement.  The  demand  for  postal  tele- 
graph}' is  all  but  unanimous ;  the  operation  of  the  railway  system 
of  the  country  b}-  the  government,  and  for  the  public  account,  is 
openly  advocated ;  and,  at  least,  the  enactment  by  Congress  of  a 
code  of  railroad  law,  which  shall  bring  all  the  railway  coriK>rations 
in  the  United  States  under  one  uniform  system,  regulating  their 
rights  and  obligations,  and  shall  subject  them  to  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts,  seems  to  many  the  only  feasible  wa}'  of  avoiding 
the  complications  that  have  resulted  from  imperfect  and  conflicting 
State  laws. 

I  do  not  propose,  now,  to  discuss  the  political  wisdom  of  these 
suggested  innovations. nor  to  inquire  how  far  all  of  them  are  infused 
with  a  latent  element  of  socialism.  I  intend  to  direct  attention 
simply  to  their  bearing  on  our  special  system  of  government.  It  is 
curious  that  the  people  fail  to  apprehend  the  extreme  radicalism  of 
all  these  proposed  Federal  measures.  They  are  reallj'  measures  that 
involve  the  complete  overturning  of  our  whole  plan  and.  theory  of 
goveniment.  It  has  been  the  boasted  and  the  distinctive  feature  of 
our  constitutional  system  that  the  powers  of  the  central  govern- 
ment were  so  limited  that  the  separate  States  retained  an  absolute 
sovereignty  in  all  matters  of  internal  and  domestic  concern.      In 
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irj  tiling  affectiog  our  status  as  a  imtiou,  and  wil'.i  relation  to  for- 

powers,  the  Federal  goveniment  is  supreme  ;  in  tLe  dcvelop- 

...iit-of  tlie  civil  lifeoftliei>eo[ile,  the  State  is  equftlliau|ti-eme.    The 

gulalioD  of  the  lamily  veUtionB  and  the  legislative  nod  jmlici&l 
uuntrol  of  all  biisiuess  euterprise  have  been,  not  onlj  in  fact,  bnt 
noccaanrily,  State  runctiou^ ;  ihcy  caunot  be  Irnnsferfed  to  the 
Federal  goverDment  without  subverting  the  wbolo  theoi^  an  I  aii)i- 
stanee  of  the  Union.  The  tfan^lerence  vaa,  of  tour&e,  be  afTected 
by  socalled  constitutional  amendincuta  ;  but  such  aRieiidmeuta 
vauiiot  properly  be  called  aineudmcuta— they  are,  rather,  revolu- 
tionary chaugcs,  inlroiluciog  a  new  and  radically  different  form  of 
gtvcrument.  The  Slates,  iitbtead  of  remaining  independent  suv- 
ereiguties  as  to  all  matters  nut  specially  commilted  to  the  general 
government  ns  they  were  originally  constituted,  would  l\e  subordi- 
nated to  the  Federal  power ;  aud  after  the  (trocess  of  ali«orptioa 
bad  once  begun,  the  ultimate  result  would  be,  the  civil  govcnimeDt 
of  the  whole  people,  not  by  States,  but  by  the  central  power  at  the 
Capitol. 

The  advantage  of  aueh  new  system  would  be  in  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  law  harmoniously  aud  oonsistently  admi])isterc<l  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  ;  its  disadvantage  aud  ils  dan- 
ger would  be  in  the  mr^uitude  of  its  empire. 

Here,  then,  are  the  problem  aud  the  dilemma  that  confront 
us.  A  nation,  lirmly  consolidated  in  its  interests,  and  demanding 
an  harmonious  and  national  code  of  civil  law,  but  in  fact  divided 
and  hampereil  by  inefficient,  conflicting  systems  of  State  law — 
possessing  a  central  power  at  Washington,  now  limited,  but  capa- 
ble of  extension,  until,  by  absorbing  the  preseat  functions  of  the 
States,  it  shall  secure  to  'he  entire  nation  one  common  and  uniform 
jurisprudence.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  the  patent  and  gi-ave 
danger — a  continent,  soon  to  contain  a  population  exceeding  a 
hundred  millions — can  it  possibly  be  governed  by  a  central  author- 
ity? Will  it  uot  inevitably  fall, 'through  its  own  weight  and 
magnitude,  into  separate  fragments. 

I  cau  conceive  of  but  one  possible  way  to  avoid  the  obvious 
danger  of  centralization,  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  secure,  on  the 
other,  the  needed  unity.  The  only  remedy  lies  in  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  States  themselves.  The  plan  I  have  to  propose  con- 
templates the  appointment  of  one,  two  or  more  commissioners  by 
each  State — men  of  wide  experience,  deeply  versed  in  jurisprudence. 
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with  a  broad  and  liberal  comprehension  of  the  national  needs; 
the  commissioners  so  appointed  to  meet  in  conference,  and  to 
compile  and  codifj'  a  system  of  statutory  law  embracing  all  those 
topics  of  common  and  public  concern  with  reference  to  which  the 
interests  of  the  people  in  every  section  of  the  land  are  identical ; 
tjie  code  so  formed  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the 
several  States  for  adoption  and  enactnoent.  In  this  way,  and  this 
way  only,  can  our  traditional  form  of  government  be  preserved, 
and  yet  the  whole  people  be  brought  under  the  sway  of  a  uniform 
law. 

In  advocating  this  plan,  I  hasten  'at  the  outset  to  meet  an 
objection  as  to  its  practical  feasibility.  How  can  the  States  be 
brought  to  the  concert  of  action  which  the  plan  presupposes? 
How  can  the  movement  be  initiated  ? 

If  the  effort  were  now  made  to  induce  all  the  Slates  to  join  in 
the  establishment  of  a  commission  to  codify  the  whole  bod}*  of 
statute  law,  I  admit  that  the  effort  would  prove  futile.  The  idea 
is  a  new  one,  and  would  excite  conservative  opposition  by  reason 
of  its  novelty.  But  the  plan  proposed  is  susceptible  of  a  partial 
application  and  test.  If  a  few  of  the  States  could  be  induced  to 
unite  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  commission  to  draw  up  a  body  of 
law  relating  to  a  single  subject,  the  principle  of  concurrent  codifi- 
cation would  thus  be  introduced ;  and  when  once  established,  the 
principle  might  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  extension  and  develop- 
ment. For  this  purpose,  the  present  agitation  regarding  the  law 
of  marriage  and  divorce  affords  a  ready  nucleus.  Probabl}'.  not 
less  than  one-half  of  all  the  States  of  the  Union  would  now  unite 
in  the  appointment  of  a  commission,  to  be  composed  of  delegates 
from  the  several  States,  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  a  body  of 
statutes  covering  the  whole  subject  of  marriage  and  divorce ;  the 
code  thus  formed  would  not,  of  course,  have  the  force  of  law  in 
an}*  State  until  formally  enacted  b}*  the  legislature  of  that  State ; 
but  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  if  the  commission  were  judiciously 
constituted,  its  work  would  be  ultimately  adopted  by  the  States 
with  substantial  unanimity — and  thus  the  blessings  of  a  uniform 
law  throughout  the  Union  on  this  vital  subject  could  be  secured. 

The  time  is  now  ripe  for  this  concurrent  State  action  on  the 
subject  of  marital  law,  and  should  such  action  be  taken,  resulting 
in  the  successful  redaction  of  a  code  of  marriage  law,  the  ovv^nt 
would  mark  an  important  epoch  in  our  national  history.     It  would 
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ilemonstriite  the  poBsibilitj  of  concerted  action  by  the  States,  and 
would  establish  a  precedent  of  iiiestimtible  value.  The  same  mctLocI 
would  then  seem  the  easy  and  natiirHl  one  through  which  to  secure 
UBiiingat  all  the  States  a  uDiform  code  of  railroad  law,  or  of  law 
relating  to  coqKirationH  generally. 

There  U  a  strong  tendency  already  apparent  among  the  several 
Suites  {led,  in  this  respect,  by  the  State  of  Xew  York)  toward  the 
general  codification  of  Ihe  law  of  the  State  ;  and  if  the  principle  of 
Joint  or  concurrent  codification  by  the  Stateii  in  coGimon  could  oiic« 
have  a  practical  exemplification,  as  in  the  pro{iosed  instance  of  a 
code  of  marriage  law,  the  lime  wonid  not  be  far  dietaut  when  the 
plan  I  have  proposed  would  become  in  its  widest  exteut  not  only 
feasible  but  popular — the  plan,  namely,  of  the  States  uniting  in 
the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  prepare  a  general  code  of  public 
law,  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislatures  of  the  several  States,  for 
their  separate  adoption  and  enactment. 

The  plan  of  concurrent  codiflcation  by  the  States  themselves 
will  not  only  secure  tlie  benefits  of  a  uniform  law  throughout  the 
Union,  but  when  viewed  from  many  sides  it  commends  itself  as  the 
best  remedy  that  can  be  applied  to  the  existing  conflict  of  State 
laws.  It  falls  in  with  the  tendency  of  the  times,  just  adverted  to, 
demanding  codification  within  the  separate  States.  The  worst  en- 
emies, not  less  Ihan  the  advocates,  of  legal  codes  will  concede 
that  one  common  code,  even  of  average  excellence,  is  more  tolera- 
ble than  the  thirty-eight  separate  and  different  ones  with  which  the 
country  is  now  threatened.  But  a  code  which  emiwdies  the  widest 
legal  es|>erience  and  the  best  legal  ability,  culled  from  all  the 
States,  will  be  in  itself  more  exact,  more  practical,  more  cosmo- 
politan, than  any  code. which  is  likely  to  be  produced  within  any 
single  State. 

Then,  the  principle  of  concurrent  State  action  will  imiX)8e  the 
best  practical  check  upon  the  popular  drifting  towards  Federal 
centralization,  which  is  the  most  serious  danger  that  now  threatens 
the  perpetuity  of  our  historical  form  of  government.  The  plan 
proposed  will  secure  the  States  in  the  exercise  of  those  fuDCtions 
with  which  Ihey  were  left  endowed  by  the  founders  of  the  republic, 
but  functions  which  are  now  tending  toward  progressive  absorption 
by  the  Federal,  and  only  central,  power ;  it  will  insure  the  civil 
government  of  the  people  by  the  StaUes  upon  the  basis  on  which 
the  Union  was  formed ;  and  will   impart  to  that  government  the 
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harmony  which  is  indispensable  to  the  prosperitj'  of  a  wide-spread 
bot  thorough!}'  consolidated  nation. 

It  would  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of  differen- 
ces in  the  judicial  construction  and  application  of  the  code  which 
would  be  apt  to  arise,  placing  the  courts  of  the  different  States  at 
variance.  Practically,  such  differences  would  generally  be  devel- 
oped in  controversies  between  citizens  of  the  conflicting  States ; 
and  those  controversies,  being  between  citizens  of  different  States, 
would  fall  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  with  a 
right  of  ultimate  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  Judges  of  the 
State  courts  have  always  manifested  a  disposition  to  weigh  and  to 
respect  Judicial  decisions  rendered  in  sister  States,  and  have  intel- 
ligently striven  to  harmonize  the  rulings  in  kindred  cases.  With 
this  traditional  attitude  of  the  State  courts  and  with  the  right  of 
final  recourse  to  the  Supreme  Court,  there  is  little  ground  to 
apprehend  any  serious  divergence  in  the  judicial  application  of  a 
national  code  of  laws. 

The  plan  I  have  proposed,  of  concurrent  codification  by  the 
States,  if  it  proceeded  no  further  than  the  enactment  of  an  uniform 
code  of  civil  law,  would  prove  an  imperfect  remedy  for  the  conflict 
of  State  laws ;  it  would,  indeed,  yield  complete  temporary  relief, 
but  it  would  afford  no  efficient  guaranty  for  the  future.  The  plan 
involves  a  further  element,  vital  to  its  success,  to  which  I  have  not 
3*et  adverted. 

A  written  code  of  law,  no  matter  how  excellent,  is  of  necessity 
'only  a  temporary  expedient.  The  life  of  a  people  is  an  unceasing 
development ;  new  habits  of  life,  new  forms  of  business  activity, 
new  conditions  of  material  and  moral  and  social  growth  are  con- 
stantl}'  springing  up,  changing  the  face  of  society  and  changing  its 
interests  and  its  needs.  In  like  manner,  civil  law,  if  it  at  all  fulfils 
its  fbnction,  must  be  a  living  and  growing  science,  adapting  itself 
with  plastic  energy  to  these  varying  forms  of  the  society  it  governs. 
It  is  to  snch  expansive  and  adaptive  properties  of  the  Common  Law, 
the  unwritten  law,  that  the  robust  development  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
races  is,  in  no  small  measure,  due.  A  written  code  is  less  pliable 
under  new  conditions ;  it  holds  society  in  a  rigid  mould  which  tends 
to  trammel  its  free  growth.  This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  argu- 
ment of  those  who  oppose  any  general  codification  of  law  as  a 
measure  vicious  in  principle.  The  argument  is  not,  I  conceive, 
unanswerable,  but  the  truth  on  which  it  is  based  is  indisputable. 
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The  Iftw  can  be  cast  id  tbe  form  of  an  inflexible  ccKle,  but  it  caniiot 
long  muiutain  that  form  unaltered  in  the  iDidst  of  a  healthy  society. 

(suppose,  thcD.  our  natJoual  code  of  civil  law  to  have  be«D  jotnt- 
Ij*  elaborated  and  separately  adopted  by  all  the  Slates  in  the  u 
enggested,  with  the  amplest  provisions  to  secure  itshannoniu 
forcement.  Not  a  year  would  elapse  before  the  llus  of  the  current 
of  nutionnl  life  would  DcceBsitalc  changes,  amendments,  amplifica- 
tions, ill  that  code  ;  and  the  separate  Slates,  having,  as  now,  no 
medium  or  agency  by  which  to  secure  their  uniform  action,  would 
begin  immediately  to  diverge  again,  through  amendments  that  would 
be  diverse,  incongruous,  wholly  irreconcilable.  The  ultimate  result, 
within  a  decade  or  two  of  jears,  would  be  confusion  worse  con- 
founded, and  the  conflict  of  State  laws  again  in  full  course.  Is  there 
any  way  te  meet  this  (ilHtcuIty?  How  can  the  States,  when  they 
have  once  gained  for  themselves  an  harmonious  system  of  law,  be 
preserved  from/u(ure  divergence  and  conflict? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  will  complete  the  exposition  of 
the  plfin  I  am  proposing  as  au  eflective  cure  for  the  eouflict  of 
State  laws  ;  and  the  answer  is  this.  The  agency  used  to  bring  the 
States  into  harmony  must  be  made  a  continuing  agency.  The 
Joint  convention  to  which  is  enlrusted  the  redaction  of  the  national 
code,  must  be  constituted  a  permanent  council,  perpetuated  by  re- 
appointments as  occasion  may  suggest,  and  holding  annual  sessions. 
No  amendment  to  the  national  code  should  be  adopted  by  any 
State  until  it  had  first  been  submitted  to  such  council  for  considera- 
tion. The  council,  composed  of  the  ablest  jurists  selected  from  the 
several  States,  would  constitute  a  most  august  body  and  would  fill 
a  position  of  commanding  influence  and  dignity.  Its  members 
would  be  brought  into  the  closest  personal  relations  with  the  execu- 
tive, judicial  and  legislative  departments  of  their  several  States; 
and  any  measure  of  legislative  concern  brought  before  this  t)ody, 
would  have  light  thrown  upon  it  from  every  section  of  the  country, 
would  be  discussed  in  the  broadest  national  spirit,  and  would  be 
decided  with  no  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  situation  and  needs 
of  the  entire  nation.  This  body  would  have  no  legislative  power 
and  could  exercise  no  coercive  force  over  any  State ;  it  would  he 
sim])ly  an  advisorj'  council  for  all  the  States  participating  in  it ; 
but  it  would  occupy  a  high  vantage-ground,  in  comparison  with 
any  State  legislature,  or  any  possible  State  legislative  commission, 
ill  prouonncing  on  every  measure  of  proposed  general  legislation. 
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The  moral  power  of  such  an  official  body  would  surel}'  be  effectual 
to  preserve  the  States  from  anj*  serious  divergence,  and  to  maintain 
throughout  the  whole  country  a  substantially  uniform,  an  en- 
lightened, a  progressive  jurisprudence.  If  the  proposed  conncil 
were  only  self-constituted  or  voluntary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  could  attain  an  effective  degree  of  influence  ;  but  I  think  that  its 
power,  and  the  public  estimation  of  it  would  be  greatlj'  enhanced 
by  its  official  character  and  by  tlie  fact  that  it  was  formally  consti- 
tuted by  the  State  for  the  purpose  of  directing  the  course  of  legis- 
lation. The  State  legislatures  would  realize,  and  if  thej*  did  not 
the  people  would  force  them  to  realize,  that  the  conclusions  of 
such  a  council  could  not  be  lightly  disregarded. 

The  practical  service  which  such  a  permanent  council  could 
render  to  the  countrj*  would  be  of  inestimable  value.  It  would 
coDsUtute  a  standing  ^^  commission  "  at  the  service  of  all  the  States 
for  the  investigation  of  those  difficult  questions  of  legislative 
policy,  which  are  now  frequently  submitted  in  each  State  to  special 
commissions :  and  it  would  enter  upon  the  examinations  of  such 
questions  with  peculiar  qualifications,  and  having  at  its  command 
unrivalled  facilities.  The  council  would  prove  itself  a  powerful 
agency  in  communicating  to  the  State  legislatures  and  to  the 
people  at  large^  broader  views  and  more  enlightened  intelligence 
regarding  the  subjects  of  legislative  action  and  their  national 
bearings. 

The  sovereignties  of  Europe  maintain  ambassadors  at  the  Courts 
of  each  other,  that  each  ma}'^  keep  informed  of  the  official  action 
of  the  rest  and  may  guard  itself  against  any  foreign  policy  preju- 
dicial to  its  own  interest.  Diplomacy  is  found  necessary  to  pre- 
serve ttie  harmonj'  of  Kurope.  The  States  of  this  Union,  so  far 
as  their  legislative  functions  extend,  are  sovereignties,  as  independ- 
ent of  each  other  as  are  the  States  of  Europe,  and  the  necessity 
for  maintaining  harmonious  State  policies  is  ten-fold  more  urgent 
here  than  it  is  in  Europe.  But  there  is  no  official  agency  what- 
ever for  holding  the  States  of  the  Union  to  uniform  lines  of 
policy ;  there  is  no  official  medium  of  communication  between  the 
States,  whereby  the  legislature  of  one  State  can  gain  knpwledge 
of  the  action  of  sister  States,  or  the  legislatures  of  different 
States  be  placed  en  rapport  with  each  other  on  matters  requiring 
concurrent  action. 

Each  State  is  pursuing  its  own  independent  and  narrow  policy, 
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while  the  nathtt  has  outgrown  tlie  StatcB,  A  consoliilated  people 
has  spread  from  llic  Atlautip  to  the  Paeific,  with  interests  so  inter- 
woven and  complicated,  that  tbey  can  no  longer  be  locally  dis- 
severed, Biid  compreesed  within  the  compass  of  conflicting  syslems 
of  State  law.  These  local  eystems  must  he  unified,  made  more 
cosmopolitan,  broadened  and  harmonized  to  meet  the  national 
requirements,  or  else  they  mnut  he  suppressed  and  supplanted  by 
a  central  and  federal  jurisprudence.  The  logic  of  events  is  forcing 
this  inevitable  issue.  The  civil  government  of  the  Union  by 
States  can  only  he  peJT>etiiated  by  bringing  the  Stales  Info  a 
harmony  corresponding  to  the  unity  of  the  people.  Concurrent 
action  of  the  States  to  attain  this  end,  or  complete  Federal  cen- 
tralization, is  the  only  ultimate  altemative. 

I  advocate  the  only  conservative  course — the  preservation  of 
the  constitution,  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  as  it  was  origi- 
nally founded,  the  continuance  of  the  traditional  form  of  govern- 
ment. I  deprecate  the  other  remedy,  tliat  of  Federal  centraliza- 
tion ;  it  is  revolutionary,  it  is  franght  with  evils  that  are  palpable, 
and  it  coutains,  beside,  tbe  menace  of  unknown  dangers. 
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n.    THE  PARDONING  POWER:    WHERE  SHOULD  IT  BE  LODGED 
AND  HOW  SHOULD  IT  BE  EXERCISED?* 

•T  FBASrOU  WATULSD,  OHAIBBfAlT  OF  THB    DBPIATMBMT  OF  jaBISFBdDKirOB. 

Pardon,  in  its  broadest  sense,  has  been  defined,  correctly 
eoough,  as  ^^An  act  of  grace  by  which  the  sovereign  declares  that 
the  guilty  shall  be  regarded  as  innocent." 

Pardon,  in  its  legal  sense,  though  always  nominally  and  often 
really  an  act  of  grace,  simply  abstains  from  enforcing  the  still 
ansatisfied  penalty  imposed  by  law  after  conviction. 

The  definition  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  U.  S.  va,  Wilson, 
7  Peters,  150,  has  been  quite  generally  accepted  by  text  writers 
as  sufficiently  accurate :  ^^A  pardon  is  an  act  of  grace  which, 
proceeding  from  the  power  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
laws,  exempts  the  individual  on  whom  it  is  bestowed  from  the 
punishment  which  the  law  inflicts  for  a  crime  which  he  has  com- 
mitted." 

Even  if  this  is  an  adequate  definition  for  general  purposes,  it 
should  not  be  overlooked  in  such  a  consideration  of  the  pardoning 
power  as  is  proposed  at  this  time,  that  it  is  incorrect  in  various 
essential  particulars. 

First. — The  act  of  grace  proceeds  from  the  sovereign,  or  whom- 
soever the  sovereign  may  designate  to  exercise  the  power.  In 
this  country,  the  power  remains  with  the  sovereign  people  as 
represented  by  the  legislature  when  it  has  not  been  delegated  to 
the  executive,  alone,  or  acting  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  a 
council,  or  of  some  or  all  of  the  officers  of  State,  or  a  board 
specifically  selected  to  perform  the  duty. 

Second. — Pardons  are  frequently  granted  for  the  sole  reason 
that  the  petitioner  is  innocent  of  the  crime  for  the  alleged  com  - 
mission  of  which  he  has  l>een  suffering  a  penalty. 

Third. — There  are  often  incidental  penal  consequences  attached 
to  conviction  for  crimes,  from  which  a  pardon  does  not  always 
absolve  the  criminal,  such  as  forfeiture  of  the  elective  franchise, 
incompetency  to  testify',  &c.,  &c. 

A  more  correct  definition  of  pardon,  as  practically  in  operation 

•This  paper,  first  read  before  the  National  Prison  Association,  Sept.  8,  was  sab- 
mitted  in  the  Jurisprudence  Department,  Sept.  11,  ISM. 

10 
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Id  this  country,  would  be  a  remission  of  the  penally  impoaed  hy  a 
tourt  of  justice. 

Let  US  now  inquire  bow  the  exercise  of  this  power  ia  regalat«d 
in  the  States  of  our  UnioD. 

In  twenty-eight  States  the  pardoning  power  is  conferred  on 
the  Governor  by  constitutional  proviiion, 

III  several  States  it  is  by  the  Constitution  made  subject  to  euch 
limitations  as  may  be,  by  law,  provided  relative  to  the  manner  of 
applying  for  pardons.  Id  Indiana,  constitutional  provision  is 
made  by  virtue  of  which  the  General  Assembly  may,  by  law,  con- 
etitute  a  council  composed  of  olHcera  of  State,  without  whose 
advice  ond  consent  the  Governor  ahall  not  have  power  to  grant 
pardons  in  any  case,  escept  auch  as,  by  law,  may  be  left  to  his 
Bole  power. 

Generally,  it  would  seem  to  liave  been  assumed,  where  not 
specifically  provided  for.  that  when  the  pardoning  power  ia  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  the  legislature  may  prescribe  in 
what  manner  the  power  may  be  esercised ;  as  in  the  statu  te 
enacted  in  California  in  1860,  providing  that  pardous  shall  not  be 
granted  in  any  case  where  the  applicant  has  been  twice  convicted 
of  felony,  unless  upon  written  recommendation  of  a  majority  of 
the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court, 

III  Iowa,  where  the  constitution  provides  that  the  pardoning 
power  of  the  Governor  shall  be  suiiject  to  such  regulations  as  may 
be  provided  by  Saw,  it  bos  been  enacted  that  after  conviction  of 
murder  in  the  first  degree,  no  pardon  shall  be  granted  by  the 
Governor  until  lie  shall  have  presented  the  matter  to  and  obtained 
the  advice  of  the  General  Assembly  thereon. 

In  three  of  tlie  States  the  pardoning  power  is  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  the  Governor  and  a  council.  In  Maine  the  council 
consists  of  seven,  elected  annually  by  the  legislature  ;  in  Massa- 
cbusotts  of  eight,  elected  annually  by  the  people ;  in  New  Hamp- 
shire of  five,  elected  biennially  by  the  people. 

In  two  States,  lihode  Island  aud  Louisiana,  the  constitution 
confers  tlie  power  to  pardon  on  the  Governor,  by  aud  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

In  the  remaining  States  the  following  provisions  are  made  for 
the  exercise  of  the  pardoning  power  : 

In   Florida  and   Nevada  by   the  Governor,   .Justices    of   the 
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Supreme  Court,  and  the  Attoruby  General,  or  the  major  part  of 
them,  of  whom  the  Governor  shall  he  one. 

In  New  Jersey  by  the  Governor,  Chancellor  and  six  Judges  of 
the  Court  of  Errors,  or  a  major  part  of  them,  of  whom  the 
Governor  shall  be  one. 

In  Penneylvania,  by  the  Governor,  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  Lieutenant-Governor,  Secretarj'  of  State,  Attorney-General 
and  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs,  or  anj'  three  of  them. 

In  none  of  the  foregoing  States  is  unanimous  consent  required : 
in  nearly  all  of  them,  cases  of  impeachment  and  treason  are 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  delegated  pardoning  power. 

Our  enumeration  thus  far  has  included  all  of  the  States  but 
Connecticut,  which  will  be  considered  hereafter. 

In  many  States,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Governor  to  report 
annually  to  the  Legislature  or  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
the  number  of  pardons  granted,  with  the  material  facts  in  each 
case  and  the  reasons  for  granting  the  pardon. 

While  in  the  large  majority  of  States  it  is  specifically  provided 
that  the  pardons  may  be  absolute  or  conditional,  with  such  con- 
ditions as  ma}'  be  deemed  salutarj*  checks  upon  criminal  inclina- 
tions, it  has  been  urged  with  much  show  of  reason  that  the  right 
to  grant  absolute  pardons  includes  the  right  to  annex  conditions. 
Certainly,  this  power  of  annexing  conditions,  judiciously  and 
humanely  exercised,  is  of  great  value  in  the  restraint  imposed 
npon  the  oflfender,  and  the  protection  afforded  to  society. 

It  should  seem  sufficiently'  obvious  that  conditions  should  be 
reserved  for  those  cases  in  which  it  is  conceded  or  believed  that 
the  petitioner  for  pardon  was  guilty  of  the  crime  for  which  he  has 
been  suffering  the  penalty.  Yet  an  incident  which  recently 
occurred  in  Massachusetts  serves  to  show  that  so  plain  a  principle 
is  sometimes  overlooked. 

One  Donahoe  was  sentenced  in  1872,  by  the  Superior  Court  in 
Suffolk  County,  to  fifteen  years  in  State  Prison,  for  rape.  In 
December,  1876,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Attornej'-General 
and  on  the  discovery  of  new  evidence  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  rape,  he  was  conditionally  pardoned ;  the 
condition  being  that  if  he  were  subsequently  found  guilty  of 
another  crime,  he  should  be  compelled  to  serve  out  the  unexpired 
term  of  his  original  sentence  !  In  1878,  Donahoe  was  convicted 
of  larceny  and  sentenced  to  two  3'ears  in  the  State  Prison.     Re- 
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kased  on  the  expiration  of  this  term  of  imprisonmeDt,  b«  wu 
recommittfid  for  breach  of  Ibe  coiidition  auntxed  to  his  [■arJou. 
After  he  bad  served  a  year's  conSiienieiit  on  the  origiDsl  «enleu(«. 
it  occurred  to  the  pardoning  power  that  (I  f[uotc  from  the  offleiil 
record),  "if  the  Governor  and  Council  of  1876  wer«  BitisGed  tbi 
Douahoe  was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  charged,  even  a  breach  of 
the  conditions  of  the  pardon  tbey  granted  does  not  justify  llw 
present  Executive  in  punishing  him  for  that  for  whic-h  a  fomiei 
tribunal  has  found  bim  not  guilty." 

This  brief  summary  of  tiie  provisions  in  the  several  Statea  witb 
reference  to  pardons  is  a  natural,  if  not  necessary  introductloD  to 
the  consideration  of  the  first  branch  of  the  subject  before  us,  viz.  ■■ 

>'  Where  should  the  pardoning  power  be  lodged  ?" 

Now,  remembering  that  Ibe  petitioner  must  be  aupiwiscd  to  b«te 
had  a  fair  trial,  before  an  impartial  jury  and  a  competent  JikI^, 
with  the  defence  of  counsel  and  always  with  the  presumption  uf 
innocence  in  his  favor,  the  condtision  cannot  be  escaped  thai  then 
is  a  very  strong  probability  that  the  verdict  prooounaug  him 
guilty  was  justified  by  the  evidence  and  that  the  sentence  otiht 
court  was  deserved.  Bear  in  mind,  also,  that  tbe  dedsioo  of  tlie 
jury  mnst  be  unanimous.  Tbe  dissent  of  a  single  iiuconnttcvd 
juror  from  tbe  conclusions  of  tbe  remaining  eleveu.  renders  roo- 
viction  impossible. 

From  this,  certain  inferences  seem  to  invite  attention. 

First. — As  a  hearing  on  a  petition  for  panhm  often  involves* 
rehearing  of  the  cose  or  the  determination  of  tbe  value  of  evidence 
purporting  to  be  new  and  material,  is  it  not  obvious  that  tbe  tri- 
bun.ll  nhich  is  to  pass  upon  the  question  should  have  a  judicial 
element? 

Second. — As  the  plea  of  insanity  is  frequently  vaise<l.  is  it  aH 
expedient  that  the  tribunal  should  contain  an  expert  in  mental 
disease? 

Third. — As  men  convicted  of  aggravated  crimes  are  sonK-limM 
possessed  of  very  considerable  t>olitical  influence,  hy  rcawa  "f 
the  votes  which  they  or  tbcir  friends  can  control,  is  it  not  in  tbe 
highest  degree  important  that  the  tribunal  should  be  suiwrior  id 
all  pni-tizati  considerations?* 

•Tlie  IpRisIiiliire  of  Keriiucky  h«g  BOiiGht  lo  p rot ert  Ibe  Chief  MaRidrattof  iMi 
SInIo  fruni  lemiiliilion  by  enaclinR  Ibe  fi.UuwtBe  »mlDl«— -  U  aiij  yrnoa.  «»' 
Uinii  »ii  utlk'tT  •:!  lb(!  CuiiinioiiwraliU,  tor  fee  or  rewaril  or  Ibe  ptuDlM  iMndf 
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I  need  hardly  say  that  it  would  be  unreasonable  in  the  extreme 
to  expect  to  find  all  these  qualifications  combined  in  the  person  of 
a  single  individual,  elected  by  popular  vote,  on  the  nomination  of 
a  political  convention.  Nor  could  we  reasonably  count  upon 
much  greater  fitness  for  this  important  duty  in  a  body  of  men 
with  no  especial  preparation  or  aptitude  for  the  discharge  of  such 
a  trust  as  we  are  considering. 

Every  dictate,  therefore,  of  common  sense,  as  well  as  every 
lesson  of  experience  and  observation  conducts  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  pardoning  power  should  be  lodged  in  a  Board  of  Pardons, 
00  constituted  as  to  secure  action  which  shall  be  at  once  intelli- 
gent, wise,  impartial,  and,  in  the  truest  sense,  humane. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  State  of  Connecticut.  For  years  it 
was  the  only  commonwealth  in  the  Union  which  retained  in  the 
hands  of  the  legislature  the  right  to  grant  pardons.  The  Consti- 
tution was  silent  on  the  subject,  and  the  power  was  not  delegated. 
The  evils  of  the  system  were  flagrant,  and  in  time  became  intoler- 
able. It  was  not  easy  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the  legisla- 
ture to  surrender  a  right  so  long  exercised,  but  after  several 
successive  years  of  struggle  and  defeat,  the  friends  of  a  reform  in 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  pardons  presented  a  bill  so  judicious  in 
its  provisions,  and  so  broad  in  its  scope,  as  to  secure  the  almost 
unanimous  approval  of  the  law  makers.  I  make  no  apology  for 
presenting  it  for  your  consideration. 

An  Act  to  Establish  a  Board  of  Pardons. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and   House  of  Representatives  in 
General  Assembly  convened: 

Section  1 .  The  Governor,  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Errors,  to  be  designated  for  that  purpose  by  the  Judges  of  that 
Court,  and  four  persons  to  be  appointed  by  the  General  Assembly, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  physician,  shall  constitute  a  Board  of 
Pardons  for  this  State ;  provided  that  in  case  a  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  who  is  a  member  of  said  Board  of  Pardons  shall  have 
tried  a  case  in  the  Superior  Court,  he  shall  not  act  on  said  Board 
of  Pardons  in  the  same  case,  but  the  Chief  Justice,  in  such  case. 


•haU  tngtkge  or  assist  in  procuring  the  passsf^e  of  any  bill  or  act  or  the  rejection 
thereof  by  the  General  Assembly,  not  being  a  member  thereof :  or  the  granting  or 
refusing  of  a  pardon  or  remisaion  or  respite  qf  any  punishment  or  Jlne  by  the 
Oovemor  he  shaU  be  lined  not  less  than  $20  or  more  that  $600— but  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  an  Attorney  at  Law/'  &c,,  &c. 
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shall  designate  a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Cuiirt  to  net  in  such  case 
on  said  Iloart)  of  Pardons. 

Sec.  2,  The  jurisdiction  for  granting  commutations  of  piinish- 
ment  nod  releases,  condiiional  or  absolute,  from  the  State  prison, 
ahall  be  vested  in  said  Bonrd. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  hereby  established  mnat  aW  concur  in 
order  to  make  their  judgment  of  commutation  or  release  opera- 
tive. It  shflll  hold  two  sessions  at  Hartford  in  each  year,  licgin- 
ning  the  first  Monday  of  December,  1883,  and  thereafter  the 
meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Mondays  of  June  and  December 
In  each  year,  at  the  Supreme  Court  room  in  said  City,  and  it  may 
hold  special  sessions,  when  and  where  occasion  may  require,  sud 
it  may  fix  by  rule  the  mode  of  proc  dure  before  it,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  its  Jiidgcnenls  ahall  tie  ci  'ried  into  effect. 

Sec,  4,  The  General  Assembly  siiali  appoint  two  members  of 
said  Board,  who  shall  hold  their  office  for  one  year  fVom  the  first 
Monday  of  June,  18»3  ;  two  menilieis  who  shall  bold  their  office 
for  two  years  from  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1883.  The  General 
Assembly  shall  annually  hereafter  ipoint  two  members  of  said 
Board,  not  more  than  one  of  whi —  lall  he  of  the  same  political 
party,  who  shall  hold  their  office  ,xo  years  from  the  first  Mon- 
day of  the  following  June,  ana  snail,  at  its  annual  session,  fill 
«ny  Tacancy  in  said  Board  for  the  remainder  of  the  unexpired 
term.  Any  vacancy  arising  when  the  General  Assembly  is  not  iu 
session  may  be  filled  by  the  Governor  until  the  Wednesday  after 
the  first  Monday  of  the  following  January. 

Sec,  5.  The  members  of  said  Boanl  shall  receive  no  compen- 
sation for  their  services,  but  shall  receive  for  their  necessary 
traveling  and  oilier  expenses  five  dollars  per  day  for  each  and 
every  day  actually  emploj-ud  iu  the  duties  of  said  Board;  and 
said  Board  shall  have  power  to  a|>i>oint  a  clerk,  who  shall  receive 
a  salary  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 

Sec,   6.     This  act  sliall  take  eHect  from  its  passage. 

The  rules  of  practice  established  by  the  Connecticut  Board  of 
Pardons,  are  as  follows: 

(Adopteu  Decembek  3,  1883.) 
I. 
All  proceedings  for  release  shall  be  instituted  by  a  short  peti- 
tion containiug  the  name  of  the  petitioner,  his  age  and  nationality, 
a  statement  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted,  when  and 
wliere  the  same  was  committed,  when  sentenced  and  for  how  long, 
what  commutation  has  been  earned  by  good  behaviour,  whether 
this  is  first  imprisonment  and  whether  prior  applications  for 
release  have  been  made,  and  finally  setting  forth  special  claims 
for  consideration.  The  following  is  suggested  as  a  short  and 
convenient  form  for  such  a  petition  : 
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To  the  Hononible   Board  of  Pardons  for  the  State  of  Connecti* 
cuty  to  be  convened  at  Hartford  on  the  first  Monday  of 
A.  D.  18 

The  petition  of 
for  release  from  State  Prison,  respectdilly  represents : 

1. — ^That  he  is  years  of  age. 

2. — ^That  he  was  born  in 

3. — ^That  he  was  convicted  of  the  crime  of  at 

in  the  Coanty  of  in  188    ,  and  sentenced 

to  imprisonment  for  a  period  of  3'ears  and 

months.     Said  crime  having  been  committed  in  the  Town  of 

4. — That  by  good  behaviour  he  has  earned  a  commutation  of 
months  of  said  sentence. 

5. — ^That  this  is  the  time  he  has  been  in  prison. 

6. — ^That  this  is  the  time  he  has  applied  for  release. 

7. — ^That  he  claims  especial  consideration  because  he  says, — 

The  petitioner  therefore  prays  your  Honorable  Board  to  take 
his  case  into  consideration  and  grant  him  the  relief  herein  prayed 
for ;  and  as  in  duty  bound  he  will  ever  pray. 

Dated  at  Wethersfield,  this  day  of  A.  D.  188    . 

II. 

No  petition  shall  be  heard  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  filed 
with  the  Clerk  of  this  Board  at  least  thirty  days  before  its  regular 
sessions  in  December  or  June,  and  notice  of  the  pendency  of  such 
petition  shall  have  been  published  in  a  newspaper  printed  in  the 
County  in  whieh  the  prisoner  was  convicted,  at  least  two  weeks 
successively  before  such  regular  session,  and  a  copy  of  the  news- 
paper in  which  such  notice  is  published  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Clerk  of  this  Board. 

in. 

Unless  otherwise  ordered,  arguments  on  all  questions  of  fact 
will  be  limited  to  fifteen  minutes. 

IV. 

The  seal  of  the  Board  shall  be  the  seal  of  the  State  of  Connec-  • 
ticut  surrounded  by  the  words, — "The  Board  of  Pardons." 

V. 

A  clerk  of  the  Board  shall  be  elected  at  it6  December  session 
every  alternate  year,  who  shall  hold  his  ofiSce  for  two  years. 

VI. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  of  this  Board  to  notify  the 
State's  Attorney  of  any  county  where  the  petitioner  was  convicted, 
of  the  pendency  of  such  petition,  and  request  him  to  appear  and 
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be  fae&rd  by  himself  and  hie  witnesees,  if  be  sees  fit,  io  opposition 
to  the  same. 

VIL 

It  Bbnil  be  the  duty  of  the  Clerk  to  keep  the  seai  and  records 
of  the  Board;  to  reoeive  the  petitions  for  release  and  keep  a 
docket  of  the  same ;  to  give  the  reqiiircd  notices  to  the  Stale's 
Attorneys ;  to  note  and  keep  on  file  a  brief  statement  of  each 
ease ;  to  record  the  ollieial  proceedingB  of  the  Board :  to  issue  uU 
warrants  of  release  and  perform  such  other  duties  as  may,  fiuiu 
time  to  time,  be  required  of  liim  by  the  lioard. 
VIII. 

Whei  II  have  been  granted,  there 

shall  be  .oc.  I.  onder  the  seal  of  this  Board 

and  count'-  w  i  thereof,  to  the  Warden  of 

the  State's  ;  o  release  the  prisoner  from 

confinetneuk,  o  ai       ed  sball  be  his  warrant  fur 

the  release  oi  s\. 

The  ',       3sist«  of  the  Governor,  fx- 

offidot  "      De  Court  of  Errors,  a  physi- 

cian ol  repuie  ana  i       ^p        a  mental  dbease,  an  editor 

long  interebied  in  prison  ina_  ut,  and  two  prominent  members 

of  the  Connecticut  bar. 

The  result  of  the  first  twelve  lbs  of  the  new  tribunal  as 

compared  with  a  few  previou§  years,  is  as  follows : 

J879,  Percentage  of  pardons  to  petitions,  .       22 

1880,  "  '•  "       .       .  20 


1883,  *'  "      .  "  ■        74 

The  remaiuing  question  :  "  How  shall  the  pardoning  power  be 
exercised?"  is  one  of  extreme  and  acknowledged  dilliculty.  The 
difficulty  will  perhaps  dimini<ih  if  we  keep  distinctly  iu  view  a  few 
general  principles  or  propositions. 

First. — The  object  of  imprisonment  for  crime  is  to  protect 
society  by  confining  and  reforming  the  criminal. 

Second. — Thorough  moral  reformation  in  a  prison  where  there 
is  no  systematic,  individual  treatment,  is  more  often  superficial 
than  genuine. 

Third. — Society  has  a  right  to  insist  on  adequate  protection 
from  convicted  criminals. 
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Fourth. — The  presumption  of  innocence  does  not  survive  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

Fifth, — ^The  deterrent  element  of  punishment  resides  mainly  in 
its  certaint}'. 

And  now  for  some  of  the  practical  bearings  of  our  subject.  It 
would  seem  to  be  too  evident  for  argument  that  a  Board  of  Far- 
dons  should  conduct  its  proceedings  largely  according  to  rules  and 
usages  prevailing  in  courts  of  justice.  Indeed  it  would  be  wiser, 
perhaps,  to  call  such  a  tribunal  a  Court  of  Pardons.  For  obvious 
reasons,  no  pardon  should  be  granted  except  by  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Board.  Unanimity  was  the  prerequisite  to  convic- 
tion. 

Clearly,  the  desire  to  escape  punishment  which  dictated  the 
defence  on  the  trial  will  be  intensified  now  that  the  punishment 
has  commenced.  Therefore  every '  statement,  whether  of  fact  or 
opinion,  made  in  behalf  of  the  petitioner  should  be  scrutinized 
with  the  utmost  vigilance  in  accoi*dance  with  these  rules  of  evi- 
dence which  have  proved  so  effectual  for  the  discovery  of  truth 
and  the  detection  of  falsehood  or  mistake. 

It  goes  without  sayinsuthat  no  petitions  in  aid  of  an  applica- 
tion for  pardon  should  l^en titled  to  the  slightest  consideration 
unless  the  petitioners  submit  to  an  examination  in  open  court,  to  test 
their  means  of  knowing  the  facts  which  they  assert,  or  the  value  of 
the  opinions  which  they  express.  Where  this  is  impossible,  a 
disposition  should  be  demanded  with  opportunity  for  cross- 
examination.  Ex  parte  affidavits,  unfortunately,  are  too  easily 
obtained  to  be  reliable  in  critical  cases,  while  it  is  notorious  that 
petitions  are  daily  signed  by  reputable  citizens  with  absolutelj'  no 
knowledge  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  which  thej*  contain. 
To  attach  any  serious  importance  to  petitions  for  pardon,  ^^  numer- 
ously and  respectably  signed,"  without  such  a  personal  examina- 
ation  as  is  here  commended,  would  be  as  dangerous  a<«  to  refer 
the  whole  matter  to  the  decision  of  a  town  meeting. 

If  reference  is  made  to  the  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  the 
minutes  produced  and  relied  on  should  be  amply  authenticated 
by  the  presiding  judge  and,  when  that  is  impracticable,  b}'  the  prose- 
cuting officer. 

If  newly  discovered  evidence  is  claimed,  it  should  be  made  to 
appear  that  such  evidence  conclusively  shows  the  petitioner  to 
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have  bsen  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which  he  was  convicted.  If  it 
IB  contended  that  the  sentence  was  too  severe ,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  decision  of  the  judge,  formed  nlieu  oil  tbe  facts 
were  fresh  in  his  mind,  should  not  be  overruled  except  on  over- 
ntieltnitig  proof  that  be  erred.  Evidence  of  good  character  should 
be  presented  at  the  trial  and  aller  verdict  in  mitigation  of  sen- 
tence. Ordinarily  it  should  not  have  mncb  weight  with  the 
pardoning  tribunal.  The  prisoner's  good  conduct  while  under- 
going sentence  should  be  and  generall}'  is  rewarded  by  a  fixed 
remission  of  so  much  time  for  such  a  perioil  of  uniform  obedience 
to  prison  regulations.  It  is  most  unwise  to  base  any  theory  of 
ihurougti  reformation  on  the  conduct  record  alone.  It  is  the 
testimony  of  all  prison  otGciols  whom  1  have  consulted  on  this 
subject  that  tbe  most  hardened  criminals  are  moat  likely  to  earn  a 
reduction  of  their  alloted  term. 

The  belief  that  the  prisoner  is  incurably  ill  and  has  not  long  to 
live,  is  frequently  urged  as  a  reason  for  pardon,  and  is  often 
effectual.  It  is  by  no  means  ctc.ir  that  this  plea  should  ever  pre- 
vail ;  at  all  events  it  should  only  succeed  after  a  most  thorough 
and  searching  investigation,  and  on  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
the  best  obtainable  medical  nuthoriti^  A  few  3-ears  ago  a  con- 
vict was  pardoned  by  the  Governor  o"a  New  England  State  on 
the  ground,  plausibly  supported,  of  incurable  illness,  and  the 
manifest  prospect  of  speedy  death.  In  less  than  a  month  he  was 
arrested  in  the  act  of  committing  a  bui-glary  in  a  neighboring 
State.  Surely,  in  this  instance,  society  was  not  adequately  pro- 
tected. Illustrations  of  the  same  kind  might  be  indefinitely 
multiplied. 

Another  reason  for  th.e  exercise  of  mercj',  so  called,  which  is 
often  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  the  pardoning  power,  is  the 
fact  that  the  family  of  tlie  prisoner  is  in  destitute  circumstances, 
and  requires  his  assistance.  We  need  not  pause  long  over  this 
kind  of  appeal.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merits  of 
tlie  case. 

If  innocence  of  the  crime  for  which  the  petitioner  is  suffering 
be  clearly  shown,  his  pardon  should  be  granted, — strictly  speaking 
his  unconditional  and  immediate  releafjc  sliould  be  ordered, — as  an 
act  of  simple  justice. 

If  it  be  made  to  appear  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt,  that  the 
sentence  was  unwarrantably  severe,    this  would  seem  to  be  a  fit- 
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tiDg  case  for  the  exercise  of  executive  clemency.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  illustrate  my  meaning  Airther  than  to  allude  to  the 
fact  that  in  times  of  great  popular  indignation  over  the  alarming 
prevalence  of  crimes  of  violence,  the  first  victim  who  is  caught 
and  convicted  is  often  made  to  suffer,  not  only  for  his  own  offence, 
but  for  the  undetected  outrages  of  other  ruffians,  and  is  visited 
with  a  sentence  which  would  be  at  once  pronounced  by  all  exces- 
sive, but  for  its  surroundings. 

There  remains  another  class  of  cases  which  naturally,  and  per- 
haps deservedly,  will  appeal  with  great  force  to  the  attribute  of 
mercy.  I  refer  to  exhibitions,  on  the  part  of  prisoners,  of  con- 
spicuous courage,  loyalty,  fidelity  to  duty  in  seasons  of  excessive 
danger,  whether  from  an  epidemic,  a  revolt,  a  fire  or  any  crisis 
demanding  prompt  decision  for  or  against  the  prison  officials. 

There  may  be  other  reasons  which  from  time  to  time  are  urged 
upon  the  pardoning  power  by  sympathizing  friends  or  subsidized 
attorneys  of  prisoners  impatient  of  confinement.  No  two  cases 
will  be  precisely  similar,  but  there  are,  as  I  have  sought  to  show, 
certain  general  principles  applicable  to  all  cases.  It  is  believed 
that  an  intelligent  and  impartial  Board,  keeping  these  principles 
ever  in  view,  and  pardoning  only  by  unanimous  consent,  is  not 
likely  to  go  often  astray,  or  to  commit  serious  mistakes.' 

Note. — ^This  Paper  was  discussed  by  Kx-President  Hates,  who 
presided  when  it  was  read,  by  Prof.  Watland,  Mr.  Sanborn,  and 
others ;  but  no  report  of  the  debate  has  been  preserved. 
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ni.     THE  TUREEFOLU   BASIS   OF   THE   CRIMINAL   LAW. 


(Read  Thanda;,  September  11.) 

Tliu  question  of  the  piinishmeot  of  crime,  which  has  attnulid 
the  attentioD  of  the  most  emioeiit  thinkers,  may  be  diaoDHfd 
either  ftom  ite  philoBophical,  or  its  historical  side:  but  here,  k 
elsewhere,  it  will  be  found  that  while  history  illastrntea  |ibilu»opbj, 
philosophy  illuminates  history.  By  common  coDsent.  tli^n  an 
but  three  possible  grounds  upon  which  the  inHiction  of  paia  npm 
offcDders  against  the  crimiual  law  can  be  justified,  namely:  rrtn- 
bution,  protection  and  reformation.  Some  writers  nnluce  tbw« 
three  to  two,  —  retribution  and  protection.  Others  reject  tin.'  id** 
of  retribution,  and  resolve  the  remaining  two  into  one, — protM^tion : 
for,  in  their  view,  the  reformation  of  the  crimioal  is  one  ftinnof 
protection  of  society  against  crime,  and  the  attempt  to  aocomplivta 
his  reformation,  ooalrary  to  his  own  will,  would,  on  any  oib« 
ground,  be  indefensible. 

It  is  my  purpose,  in  this  paper,  to  give  what  appear  to  benlid 
reasons  for  believiog  that  the  criminal  law  ought  to  lie  bawd,  Bnd 
is,  in  fact,  based,  not  upon  any  of  these  three  principles,  nor  upon 
any  two  of  them,  but  ujion  .ill  three  taken  together;  that,  thongh 
inter-connected,  tliey  are  indeiiendcnt  of  each  other  ;  and  that  the 
denial  of  either  is  perilous  to  the  stability  and  security  of  societj- 

To  begin  nith  the  historical  argument,  it  is  clear  that  in  the 
primitive  state  of  mankind,  when  iuternatioual  (or,  to  si>eak  with 
gi-e:iter  precision,  i;itertribal),  disputes  were  settled  by  arms,  and 
personal  disputes  were  referred  to  the  same  stern  tribunal,  anJ 
comuiimty  ended  in  murder,  the  criminal  code,  in  ils  then  cniik 
and  undeveloped  form,  was  a  bloody  code.  Usage,  not  written 
statutes  uor  judicial  decisions,  constituted  law  ;  and  usace  sanc- 
tioned |>LLblic  and  private  ivlaliation.  That  murder  should  1* 
avenged  by  murder,  tliat  he  who  strikes  another  should  himself  I* 
slrnek.  said -Ksehylns,  is  the  most  ancient  of  all  laws.  The  ft* 
t<i}i(/ii's  mav  Ijc  traced  throuirh  all  llie  codes  of  anti(|uit_v  of  "hich 
we  have  any  knowledge,  —  Kgy|itiau.  Syrian,  Assyrian.  IVrsisn. 
ti reek  or  Itomau.     To  every  reader  of   the    Bible,  it  is  faiuili.irlv 
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known  under  the  form  in  which  it  was  enunciated  b}'  the  great 
Hebrew  lawgiver :  an  eye  for  an  e3*e,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth. 

In  the  ancient  criminal  jurisprudence,  there  are  also  distinct 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  a  desire  for  self-protection,  suggesting 
many  of  the  bloody  deeds  with  which  the  early  pages  of  the  world's 
history  are  stained.  In  the  earliest  times,  offences  even  against  a 
ruler,  were  regarded  rather  as  private  than  public,  as  torts  or 
injuries,  rather  than  crimes.  At  a  later  date,  the  distinction 
between  public  and  private  offences  began  to  be  recognized.  But 
it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  always  and  everywhere,  the  primi- 
tive man  looked  upon  the  punishmeut  of  a  wrong  as  an  act,  like 
war,  at  once  of  vengeance  and  of  self-defence.  In  the  estimation 
of  a  despot,  nothing  could  have  been  of  more  importance,  than 
that  he  should  rid  himself  effectually  of  rebels,  traitors  and  rivals  ; 
and  no  doubt  myriads  of  lives  were  a  forfeit  to  the  sentiment  of 
fear.  In  no  other  wa}'  can  we  account  for  the  inclusion  of  the 
offspring  of  a  political  offender  in  the  sentence  pronounced  against 
himself.  Sometimes  religious  motives  prompted  the  most  horrible 
atrocities.  The  history,  of  our  race  is  a  record  of  successive 
superstitions,  and  the  dread  of  divine  displeasure  was  often 
inextricably  blended  with  the  fear  of  human  enemies.  Certain 
acts  of  supposed  impiety  were  believed  to  excite  the  anger  of  the 
gods  against  the  tribe  or  nation,  and  for  the  appeasing  of  the 
gods,  human  sacrifices  were  essential.  We  see  in  such  sacrifices 
the  early  recognition  of  the  double  nature  of  punishment,  retribu- 
tion and  protection,  or  protection  by  expiation. 

The  gradual  amelioration  of  the  barbaric  severity  which  repaid 
nearly  every  conceivable  offence  with  death,  was  effected  by  the 
introduction  of  a  system  of  compounding  offences  b}*  the  injured 
party,  who  accepted  from  the  man  whose  life  was  forfeited  to  him 
an  agreed  recompense  in  mone3%  or  its  equivalent.  In  this  way, 
by  degrees,  fines  came  to  take  the  place  of  bloodshed.  The 
frequency  of  capital  punishment  was  also  arrested  by  the  system  of 
sanctuary.  Before  the  Christian  era,  however,  there  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  an}'  purpose  in  the  criminal  law  to  protect 
societ}'  against  crime  through  the  reformation  of  the  offender. 
Jesus  Christ  taught  that  we  must  forgive  our  enemies,  and  that 
**  If  we  forgive  not  men  their  trespasses,  neither  will  our  Father 
which  is  in  heaven  forgive  us  our  trespasses."  The  Apostles  in- 
sisted upon  the  duty  of  forgiveness.     "  Dearly  beloved,"  said  the 
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apostle  Pniil,  "avenge  not  yourselves,  for  ven genu ce  iamine,  I  will 
repay,  saith  the  Lord."  And  again:  "  Brethren,  if  a  man  lie 
overtaken  in  a  fault,  ye  which  are  spiritual  restwe  such  an  one  in 
the  spirit  of  meekness,  considering  thyself,  lest  thon  also  be 
t«mpte({."  But  it  was  long  before  the  application  of  these  admoui- 
tioiia  to  the  treatment  of  crime  and  criminals  forced  itself  upon  the 
notice  even  of  Christian  nations.  Practically,  the  movement  for 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  and  the  effort  to 
eecnro  their  reformation  while  in  prison,  dates  from  the  last 
century  only. 

With  modem  criminal  jurisprudence,  most  studenta  of  penology 
arc  more  or  less  familiar,  and  know  that  what  is  termed  the 
ichetle  des  peinea,  or  scale  of  penalties  is,  ujxtn  the  continent  of 
Europe,  o.  fruitful  theme  of  discussion.  The  icheUe  dea  peines  is 
ail  attempt  to  adjust  penalties  to  the  supiwaed  magnitude  of  the 
offences  against  which  tliey  are  denounced  in  the  ixtdc.  Something 
of  the  same  indistinct  apprehension  of  an  ideal  proportion  between 
crime  and  punishment  is  apparent  in  our  own  codes,  with  their 
minimum  and  maximum  terms  of  imprisoumeut,  wliicb  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  supposed  heinousuess  of  the  crimes  to  which  they  attach. 
II'  there  were  no  actual  ground  in  the  constitution  of  the  human 
wind  for  belief  in  the  principle  of  the  lex  talinnia.  it  is  difficult  lo 
see  how  this  attempt  to  adjust  punishment  to  guilt  could  have 
originated,  uidess  it  is  merely  a  survival  of  an  obsolete  conviction. 
It  is  certain  that  the  idea  of  retribution  is  less  vivid  now  than 
formerly,  Init  it  is  pertinent  to  put  the  inquiry;  If  it  has  been 
dropped  from  criminal  legislation,  when  and  where  did  this  revolu- 
tion in  criminal  jurisprudence  take  place?     I  confess  that  1  do  not 

Obviously,  the  questions  of  the  actual  and  the  ideal  basis  of  tlie 
criminal  law  are  distinct  questions.  It  is  one  thing  to  assert  that 
the  law  ought  to  ignore  the  idea  of  retribution,  and  it  is  quite 
another  to  assert  that  it  does  in  fact  ignore  it.  I  am  somewhat 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  treat  the  suliject,  in  consequence  of 
my  ignorimee  of  the  ground  to  be  taken  bj'  my  opponents,  if  I  have 
any,  in  this  discussion. 

Keference  has  been  made  to  the  supposed  measure  of  gnilt ;  but 
it  is  difficult  to  And  such  a  measure.  Gnilt  is  not  measured  wholly 
by  the  lieinousocss  of  the  act  committed,  nor  by  the  evil  intention 
of  the  actor,  nor  by  the  magnitude  of  the  injury  resulting  from  the 
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criminal  act.  It  is  rather  a  compound  judgment  arising  from  our 
apprehension  of  all  three  of  these  elements,  which  are  in  them- 
selves distinct  from  each  other.  The  difficult}'  of  estimating  the 
guilt  of  an  offence  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  when  legislatures 
are  required  to  form  such  an  estimate,  and  to  embody  it  in  statutes, 
they  allow  such  a  wide  range  of  discretion  to  judges  in  pronounc- 
ing sentence,  as  they  do,  ranging  in  some  cases  from  a  petty  fine 
without  imprisonment,  to  imprisonment  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
No  code  with  fixed  penalties  has  ever  proved  satisfactory  in  prac- 
tice. It  is  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  judges  do  not  agree 
in  the  sentences  pronounced  by  them  in  their  discretion,  as  every 
one  familiar  with  the  interior  life  of  American  prisons  very  well 
knows ;  since  one  prisoner  may  be  sentenced  by  one  judge  for  a 
long  term  of  years  for  the  very  same  offence  for  which  another 
prisoner  receives,  at  the  hands  of  another  judge,  a  merely  nominal 
punishment.  Undoubtedly,  the  agitation  of  the  question  of  reform 
in  the  criminal  law,  springs  largely  from  the  conviction  that  justice, 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  be  dealt  out  by  fallible 
human  tribunals,  and  that  the  only  judge  who  is  qualified  to  pro- 
nounce final  sentence  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  those  brought 
before  him,  is  the  great  Judge  of  the  quick  and  the  dead,  before 
whose  bar  all  must  one  day  stand.  And  yet  are  not  human  judges 
as  fallible  in  their  decisions  in  civil  as  in  criminal  cases?  It  was, 
I  believe,  after  a  decision  rendered  against  an  attorqey  who  pleaded 
his  own  cause  in  a  civil  court,  that  he  uttered  the  famous  sarcasm, 
in  the  form  of  a  definition  of  law  :  Law  is  the  unequal  distribution 
of  injustice. 

Without  law,  nevertheless,  society  could  not  exist,  and  every 
law  consists  of  two  parts,  a  command  or  prohibition,  and  a  sanc- 
tion, which  is  a  threat  of  punishment  in  case  the  law  is  violated. 
Punishment  is  the  infiiction  of  pain.  The  words  ''  pain," 
**  penalty,"  ''  punishment,"  '*  penitence,"  and  ''  penitentiary,"  all 
have  the  same  derivation  from  the  Latin  word  poena^  which  signi- 
fies pain.  To  punish  is  to  infiict  pain  upon  one  who  deserves  it. 
Penitence  is  the  mental  pain  which  springs  from  the  consciousness 
of  ill-desert.  A  penitentiary  is  a  place  in  which  those  who  are 
punished  may  exercise  the  grace  of  penitence.  Without  the  in- 
fliction of  pain,  punishment  is  impossible. 

The  idea  of  punishment  implies  two  parties,  one  of  whom 
deser^'cs  to  be  punished,  and  in  the  other,  the  right  to  punish  must 
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inhere.  But  it  appears  to  he  clenr  thtit  the  ri^ht  to  puniflh  mast 
exist  prior  to  the  act  of  pimiabniput,  and  that  it  tuaitt  depeail 
rather  upon  the  antecedents  than  upon  the  conseqaence^  of  that 
act.  In  the  order  of  logical  sequence,  causu  ninst  preceOe  eSecl, 
and  the  cause  mitst  be  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect,  without 
reference  to  the  effects  of  the  effect.  In  the  chain  of  canse  ami 
effeet,  of  which  crime  and  punishment  are  separate  links,  the 
original  cause  is  a  criminal  disposition,  which  leads  to  a  criminal 
W.-t,  nhidi  is  followed  by  punishment,  and  punishment  is  in  turn 
the  cause  which  produces  certain  other  effects.  For  instance,  it 
has  an  effect  in  deterring  others  from  committing  crime;  and  it 
baa  an  effect  in  deterring  the  criminal  himself  from  the  repetition 
of  his  criminal  act ;  and  it  may  lead  him  to  such  seriwns  reflection 
n»  will  produce  in  him  genuine  amendment  of  purpose  and  reforma- 
tion of  character.  But  the  right  to  punish  does  not  have  its  origin 
in  the  effects  which  follow  punishment,  but  in  the  conviction  enter- 
tained, prior  to  the  act  of  punishment,  that  punishment  ts  deserved. 
The  experience  which  wc  have  of  the  effecU  of  punishment  may 
constitute  a  subsequent  and  sulwrdinate  (or  even  a  principal) 
motive  for  insisting  that  crime  shall  be  punished,  and  it  may 
modit^'  the  form  and  the  degree  and  the  mode  of  punishment;  but 
it  cannot  affect  the  right  to  punish,  without  which  thei'e  can  be  no 
law,  and  without  law,  no  social  order. 

The  pliilosophical  liasia  of  punishment  is  the  principle  that  action 
and  re-iictiou  arc  eqiial  and  conlrarj'.  a  principle  which  is  of  as 
unvaryiufj  application  in  morals  as  in  pliysics.  Punishment  is  the 
reaction  against  crime,  A  wrong  done,  whtther  to  an  individual 
or  to  the  community,  pro<luces  a  sentiment  of  imliguation  and 
dclestntion,  ou  the  part  not  only  of  those  who  suffer  wi-oug,  but  of 
all  who  witness  a  criminal  aut.  The  indignation  felt  may  be  mis- 
directed or  excessive.  But  of  this  sacred  anger,  oven  celestial 
miuils  are  capalile,  and  it  is  essential  to  all  true  mauhood.  The 
natural,  tliDUgh  utlcu  mistaken  and  ill-judged,  expression  of  hostil- 
ity to  wrong,  is  the  infliction  of  pain  upon  the  wrong-doer.  Now 
law  and  government  deal  with  men  not  as  they  sbuuld  be.  and  in 
an  ideal  state  might  be,  but  as  they  arc.  All  government  is  in 
effect  a  compromise  between  the  ideal  and  the  actual.  Laws  in  the 
form  of  statutes  are  the  expression  of  our  imperfect  conce|>tion  of 
relations,  conditions  and  obligations,  which  would  be  precisely 
what  they  are,  were    there  not  a  written   statute'  in    the  world; 
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except  in  so  far  as  written  law  has  an  educational  value,  or  is  the 
embodiment  of  purely  police  regulations.  Under  the  operation  of 
law,  the  passions  of  mankind  find  vent  in  an  orderly  manner, 
where,  without  law,  they  would  lead  to  disorder  and  excess.  But 
no  law  can  change  human  nature.  Accordingly,  we  tind  that, 
wherever  the  laws  against  crime  are  weakly-  administered,  the 
people,  largely  from  an  instinct  of  self-protection,  no  doubt,  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  and  execute  it.  1  apprehend  that,  if 
all  thought  of  retribution  were  to  be  eliminated  from  criminal 
jurisprudence,  this  would  be  the  natural  and  inevitable  result. 

The  following  quotation  from  the  tenth  chapter  of  Maine's 
Ancient  Law  is  confirmatory  of  the  view  just  expressed:  "  Like 
every  other  institution  which  has  accompanied  the  human  race 
down  the  current  of  its  history,  the  punishment  of  death  is  a 
necessity  of  society  in  certain  stages  of  its  civilizing  process. 
There  is  a  time  when  the  attempt  to  dispense  with  it  buulks  both 
of  the  two  great  insiincts  which  lie  at  the  root  of  ail  penal  law. 
Without  it,  the  community  neither  feels  that  it  is  sufficiently- 
revenged  on  the  criminal,  nor  thinks  that  the  example  of  his 
punishment  is  adequate  to  deter  others  from  imitating  him.  The 
incompetence  of  the  Roman  Tribunals  to  pass  sentence  of  death, 
led  distinctly  and  directly  to  those  frightful  revolutionary  intervals 
known  as  the  Proscriptions,  during  which  all  law  was  formally 
suspended,  simply  because  party  violence  could  find  no  other 
avenue  to  the  vengeance  for  which  it  was  thirsting.  No  cause 
contributed  so  powerfully  to  the  decay  of  political  capacity  in  the 
Roman  people  as  the  abeyance  of  the  laws  ;  and,  when  it  had  once 
been  resorted  to,  we  need  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  the  ruin  of 
Roman  liberty  became  merely  a  question  of  time.  If  the  practice 
of  the  tribunals  had  afforded  an  adequate  vent  for  popular  passion, 
the  forms  of  judicial  procedure  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  as 
flagrantly  perverted  as  with  us  in  the  reigns  of  the  later  Stuarts, 
but  national  character  would  not  have  suffered  as  deeply  as  it  did, 
nor  would  the  stability  of  Roman  institutions  have  been  as  seri- 
ously enfeebled." 

To  this  quotation  I  will  add  another,  which  seems  to  be  in  point, 
from  the  17th  chapter  of  Stephens'  History  of  the  Criminal  Law  of 
England :  *'  If,  in  all  cases,  criminal  law  were  regarded  only  as  a 
direct  appeal  to  the  fears  of  persons  likely  to  commit  crimes,  it 
would  be  deprived  of  a  large  part  of  its  efficiency,  for  it  operates 
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not  OD  apoD  tbe  fears  or  crimiiialH,  but  upon  the  habitaal  senti- 
ments  oi  those  who  are  not  criminalB.  Great  part  of  the  general 
deteatatioD  or  crime-  ntiicb  hnupily  prevails  amongst  the  decent  part 
of  the  eommiinity  in  all  civilized  (.'oiinlrics  arise««  from  the  fnct  tfaiit 
the  commissioD  of  oireoces  is  associated  in  all  such  oomni  unities 
with  the  solemn  and  deliberate  inlliction  of  pmiishment  wherever 
orimu  Is  proved.  .  .  The  sentence  of  the  low  h  to  the 
mural  sentiment  of  llie  public  in  relation  to  an;  offence,  what  a 
seal  is  to  hot  wax.  It  converts  into  a  permanent  final  judgment 
what  might  otherwise  be  a  triuisient  sentiment.  .  .  Tcli 
jnQiction  of  punishment  by  law  gives  detinit«  expression  and  a 
Boleran  ratification  and  justifiention  to  the  hatred  which  is  esciterl 
hy  the  cummissiun  of  th.'  offence.  ,  .  The  criminal  law 
thus  pioceeda  upon  llie  principle  that  it  is  morall;  right  to  hate 
criminals,  and  it  confirms  and  justifies  th:it  sentiment  by  inflicting 
upon  criminals  punishments  which  express  it."  With  this  view  I 
concur,  except  lliiit  the  sentiment  of  bati'ed  which  is  morally 
Justifiable  is  nut  hatred  of  criminals,  but  of  crime ;  and  I  would 
add  tliat  snch  hatred  of  crime  is  not  only  moriilly  right,  but  of 
moral  obligation,  and  that  it  is  a  eentiioent  which  needs  to  be 
stimulated,  developed  and  cultivated,  rather  than  i-epressed. 

In  all  our  thinking  upon  this  abstruse  and  difficult  subject,  two 
distinctiojis  need  to  be  kept  constantly  in  mind.  First,  we  must 
discrir.^iiiiifc  between  a  right  and  the  exercise  of  that  right,  or 
between  the  tight  to  punish  and  the  obligation  to  punish,  Sound 
public  policy  may  dictate  the  waiving  of  this  right  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  overlooking  o I*  offences  instead  of  punishing  them;  and 
society  may,  in  the  ap[)lication  of  penaltj"  to  the  individual,  dis- 
tinctly disclaim  the  intention  to  infiict  pain  for  the  sake  of  giving 
pain.  Hut  if  society  has  the  riglit  to  punish,  it  cannot  part  with 
that  right,  even  by  its  own  act.  The  right  remains,  even  when  in 
alwyance.  The  other  distinction  which  we  must  make  is  between 
punishment,  regarded  as  an  act  of  jiistic ;.  ami  the  mo.le  of  punish- 
ment, which  need  not  be  vindictive,  cruel  or  harsh.  If,  a3  1  have 
said,  the  proti'clion  of  society  is  a  principal  aim  of  punishment, 
thai  end  should  be  made  duly  pnnniuent,  and  no  mure  pain  should 
be  inflicted  than  is  necessary  to  secure  that  end.  Practically,  the 
only  interest  which  society  has  in  the  punishment  of  crime  is  its 
repression  or  a  reduction  in  its  volume,  either  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  principle  of  fear,  or  through  the  reformation  of  the 
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criminal  through  the  operation  of  the  principle  of  love — love  for 
the  criminal  as  a  man,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  hatred  of 
the  crime  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 

It  is  objected  to  the  retributive  theor3'  of  punishment,  that  re- 
venge is  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  a  man ;  to  which  it  may  he 
replied,  that  the  theory  of  simple  protection  makes  punishment 
spring  from  fear,  which  is  equally  a  sentiment  unworthy  of  a  man. 
It  is  also  objected  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  teachings  of  the  New 
Testament ;  to  which  it  may  be  replied,  that  if  the  New  Testa- 
ment forbids  the  avenging  of  injuries,  it  no  less  explicitly  forbids 
resistance  to  evil.  Christ  said  :  ''I  say  unto  you  tliat  ye  resist 
not  evil,  but  if  a  man  will  take  away  thy  coat,  let  him  have  thy 
cloak,  also."  The  Biblical  argument,  pushed  to  its  extreme  logical 
conclusion,  proves  too  much ;  it  has  even  been  emploj-ed  in  de- 
fence of  communism.  It  is  no  m >r3  ^con3hnive,  when  urgel 
against  the  satisfaction  of  justice  by  the  punisliment  of  crime, 
than  when  it  is  made  to  do  service  in  favor  of  the  do^ma  that 
capital  punishment  is  ordained  of  God,  and  obligator}'  under  all 
circumstances  and  in  every  age. 

It  is  further  objected  to  the  retributive  theory,  that  it  rests  upon 
the  assumption  that  guilt  can  be  measured,  and  that  punishment 
can  be  adjusted  to  guilt,  but  all  experience  teaches  that  this 
assumption  is  without  foundation.  To  this  it  may  Ite  answered, 
that  the  theor}*  of  simple  protection  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
it  is  possible  to  measure  the  amount  of  injury  inflicted  upon 
society  by  particular  criminal  acts,  and  the  danger  to  society 
resulting  from  the  enlarL>ement  of  the  criminal — an  assumption 
which  is  eqnally  unfounded.  Such  is  the  imperfection  of  all  human 
institutions,  in  consequence  of  the  necessary  limitations  of  the 
human  intellect  and  conscience,  that  we  might  almost  say,  in  the 
form  of  a  paradox,  that  punishment  does  not  punish,  protection 
does  not  protect,  and  reformation  does  not  reform';  but  this  is  no 
argument  against  either.  We  forever  struggle  to  attain  an  ideal 
perfection  which  is  forever  beyond  our  reach. 

The  argument  in  opposition  to  the  elimination  of  retribution 
from  the  criminal  law  has  perhaps  been  presented  with  sufficient 
fnlness  for  our  present  purpose.  The  argument  in  favor  of  the 
proposition  that  the  protection  of  societ}^  is  one  object  of  the 
criminal  law  does  not  need  to  be  presented,  since  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  this  point.     It  therefore  only  remains  to  add 
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a  word  nitli  rer<;reace  to  tbe  proper  place  of  refornialion  In  I 
BcliL-ine  of  criminal  Jurisprudence. 

Upon  this  tiiiliject  Ibcrc  are  two  extrrne  views,  tioLli  of  wtiicli 
nitml>er  nmung  their  advocatex  men  witoso  opinion  carries  wutj^t. 
Od(.'  IB,  tlint  the  reformation  or  the  crimiDat  lias  no  place  wbatever 
[u  (rritiiiual  jurisprudence ;  aud  ibe  otber.  tliut  it  ebould  be.  tliougb 
at  pri'seat  it  in  not,  ita  tmle  utiiiuatiu^  purpose.'  Tlio  Bafcr  vii^w 
appears  to  lie  Iwtwucn  tlicsc  two  exirctnvs. 

The  crioiiual  law  eceks  to  protect  society,  Sret,  a^inst  tbe 
repetition  of  criminal  acta  by  the  individnals  by  whom  Uiev  were 
committed ;  and.  second,  against  the  spread  or  crime  through 
Imitation,  for  crime  is  in  its  nature  highly  conti^ons.  Success- 
ful urime  and  crime  uupuitistied  provoke  emulation  on  the  purl  of 
olhera  who  are  L-ritninally  predisposed.  Tbe  deteneut  effect  of 
punishment  must  never  be  forgotten.  That  it  does  esert  a  deter- 
nut  iutlueoce.  though  eometimes  disputed,  ia  abundantly  snscep- 
1 1 1    of  I     K>f 

>  w  tl        a     lut  tw    nays  by  which  tbe  crimiuat  himself  can 

bt_   pre       te  1   f    m  th      -onimission  of  fresh  crimes ;  these  have 

been    alle  1    by  Re    rd      UtU,  of  Birmingham,  reformation  and 

n  apa   tat   n      ibe     a  e  many  who  s<-'ein  to  think  that  this  easily 

m   nix,    d  To  mula — ref    mation  or  incapacltntiun — sums  up  in  a 

I     [1  11  tl    t  Is  to  be  said  or  cnii  be  said  on  the  sub- 

j  1         I  11       would  be  true,  if  it  weic  only  the 'con- 

1  I  loni   thu  law  must  protetl  society.     If 

tl  1  t  is  iuciipaeilatcd.  by  his  execiitiou,  or 

I     I     1  1       1  t     society  is  -M  tiufe  from  his  attacks  as 

1 1    1       f  I  igCM  of  a  wild   beast  whioli   has  been 

1  1  I3         1     'd.     liut    incapacitation   should    never 

I  till  r     laiion  is  pussible.     And  reforuiation  is 

t     If  I       t  1        ay  bo  coniparcii  to   the  extraction  of 

1  ll  1  f  111   bua-'t;    for,    if  the    criminal    is   so 

It     i  11        1         I,  that  he  no  longer  basauy  disijosition 

t  t  1  rotetrtcd  ag;iiList  him  iu  the  surest  man- 

1  t  t      ft'und  tbe  seiitinient  of  humanity,  but, 

tl  t      J    t      1     t  1    blie  approval  and  admiration. 

II  f  t  f  tl      ci'imiual,  therefore,  should  be  kept  iu 

I  t    1  It,   and  this  end  should  be  made  very 

1  I  t       I    isuu  discipline  thiui  it  is.     It  is  to  be 

f  a     1  th  C   tl     o  at  on   of  our  prisons,    (which  is  the  out- 
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growth  of  popular  ignorance  of  the  principles  involved),  is  such 
that  in  practice,  at  least,  the  idea  of  reformation  is  thrust  into  the 
back-ground,  and  in  some  prisons  wholly  ignored.  What  the 
people  demand  of  a  pnson  officer  is  that  he  shall  hohl  his  prison- 
ers, and  that  he  shall,  if  possible,  make  them  pay  their  own  way 
while  in  prison.  All  else  is  pretty  much  left  to  his  discretion. 
The  actual  status  of  a  prisoner  is  that  of  a  slave.  Undoubtedly 
many  piisoners  are  reformed ;  some  of  them  by  genuine  conver- 
sion of  the  heart  to  the  love  of  right,  but  more  of  them  through 
the  fear  engendered  by  the  remembrance  of  the  suffering  endured 
in  prison,  which  forces  them  to  the  conclusion  that  crime  is  an 
unprofitable  career.  But  there  is  a  very  general  conviction 
among  prirfion  officers,  founded  upon  the  persistence  of  certain 
types  of  criminal  character,  that  the  reformation  of  criminals  is  a 
chimera,  and  that  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  this  direction 
are  wasted.  My  father,  on  the  other  hand,  used  to  say,  that  until 
an  earnest  and  honest  effort  to  reform  criminals  while  in  prison 
shall  have  been  made,  and  made  by  men  inspired  with  the  hope  of 
success  in  such  an  effort,  it  will  never  be  known  what  per  cent,  of 
criminals  are  in  fact  susceptible  of  reformation.  Criminal  law  is 
one  thing,  but  prison  discipline  is  another ;  and  while  criminal 
law  may  have  principally  in  view  the  repression  of  crime,  prison 
discipline  should  have  for  its  principal  object  the  elevation  of  the 
criminal. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  persons  who  are  more  deeply  interested 
in  questions  of  prison  discipline  than  in  the  philosophy  of  criminal 
jurisprudence  should  manifest  a  very  decided  leaning  toward  what 
is  known  as  the  indeterminate  or  indeffnite  sentence.  There  are 
two  forms  under  which  this  theory  is  held,  of  which  one  advocates 
the  abolition  both  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  sentences  now 
embodied  in  our  criminal  statutes ;  but  the  other  wouhl  abolish 
the  maximum  only,  while  retaining  the  minimum  sentence.  But, 
they  agree  in  regarding  the  criminal  not  as  a  transgressor  to  be 
punished,  but  as  a  moral  invalid,  to  be  healed,  or  a  moral  imbecile,  . 
to  be  trained  and  developed.  The  extreme  view  contemplates 
taking  both  from  the  legislature  and  the  judiciary  all  discretionary 
power  to  formulate  sentences  for  crime,  and  vesting  this  power 
exclusively  in  boards  of  prison  control,  or  in  special  tribunals, 
authorized  to  discharge  prisoners  from  custody  whenever  satisfied, 
from  the  evidence  adduced,  that  the  end   of  punishment  in  the 
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reform  all  Oil  of  the  criminal  has  been  Accomplished,  or  that  society 
would  iiot  be  endangered  ia  consequence  of  hie  release.  TV 
other  view  equally  deprives  the  judiciary  of  discretionary  power 
in  pronouncing  sentence,  but  favors  the  lisiiig,  by  the  legislatun^ 
of  the  maximum  term  of  imprisonment.  T  do  not  propose  to 
enter  into  any  argument  for  or  against  the  indeterminate  sentence, 
whichi  in  theory,  haa  much  to  commend  it,  and,  in  t>ome  form  aoJ 
measure,  might  prohnbly  work  successfully  in  practice ;  but  I  wish 
to  remark  that  it  munt  Ik'  discussed,  not  from  the  point  of  view  uf 
prison  discipline  alone,  but  upon  the  higher  and  broader  level  of 
its  relation  to  the  non-criminal  class;  that  is  to  any.  upon  lh« 
basis  of  the  principles  which  underlie  the  entire  system  of  criminkl 
jurisprudence,  in  all  its  parts.  Prison  discipline  must  lie  mmli-  W 
conform  to  justice  and  to  the  principles  of  law  ;  but  these  caanot 
be  subordinated  to  the  fancied  needs  or  interests  of  prison  di^ci- 
pline. 

If  the  indeterminate  sentence  resU  up«n  the  conviction  that  tha 
reformation  of  the  criminal  is  the  sole  object  of  puniahmoat.  tlm 
it  must  be  rejected.  For  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  so  ftt 
from  being  the  sole  object  of  pnnishmeut,  is  not  even  its  priacipsl 
oi>ject.  If  the  view  so  generally  entertained  by  prison  offlnsU. 
that  the  moss  of  criminals  are  trreclaimalile.  is  correct,  then  the 
reformation  theory  founds  the  entire  system  of  prison  di9ci|)line 
upon  the  condition,  needs,  and  ciipacilies,  not  of  the  majoriiy  hat 
iif  the  minority  of  those  who  arc  by  the  law  subject  to  iro[irison- 
ment.  The  reply  which  will  be  made  to  this  asscilion,  mimelv. 
that  the  indeterminate  sentence  contemplates  the  incapacitatiou  at 
criminals  who  are  insusceptible  of  reformation,  and  that  the  kn^iwl- 
edge  that  society  has  determinwl  either  to  reform  or  to  imprii'>n 
for  life  all  who  have  committed  any  serious  infraction  of  llie  law, 
will  have  a  deterrent  indneuce  in  the  prevcniion  of  the  spread  of 
crime,  is,  in  fact,  a  concession  that  reformation  is  not  tlie  tok 
object  of  imprisonment,  nor  even  the  principal  object,  but  that  tli* 
principal  object  of  punishment  is  to  deter  men  from  the  commis- 
sion of  crime,  through  the  inspiration  of  fear. 

There  is  nothing  more  ditlicult  than  to  reconcile  the  dictates  of 
justice  with  the  suggestions  of  mercy.  Religion  is,  and  1«" 
shouhl  be,  the  minister  of  both.  The  apparent  contradict  ion 
between  the  two  is  simply  one  illustration  of  the  fact  that  truth  i« 
mauy-sided,  and  that  all  partial  views  of  truth  are  essentially  e( 
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the  nature  of  error.  The  total  rejectioQ  of  any  one  of  the  three 
theories  of  punishment  upon  which  the  criminal  law  rests,  instead 
of  indicating  breadth  and  clearness  of  mental  vision,  evinces  an 
imperfect  and  immature  conception  &f  the  relations  of  the  entire 
subject;  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  reformation 
theory,  in  its  application  to  prisoners,  involves,  of  necessity,  any 
less  pain  and  sufTering  on  the  part  of  the  offender  against  law, 
than  do  either  of  the  other  two.  Indeed,  the  formula,  ^^reforma- 
tion or  incapacitation,"  contains  in  itself  an  element  of  additional 
severity,  since  it  is  an  assertion  of  the  right  to  imprison  for  life 
those  who  have  been  guilty  only  of  minor  offences,  and  it  is 
questionable  whether  this  right  in  fact  exists,  or  is  consistent  with 
absolute  justice. 

Of  the  retribution  theory,  it  may  at  least  be  said,  that  if  it  is  an 
asssertion  of  the  right  to  inflict  all  the  pain  which  a  particular 
criminal  act  may  merit,  it  is  the  denial  of  the  right  to  inflict  upon 
any  human  being  any  needless  and  unmerited  pain. 


Note. — Other  Papers  of  the  Jurisprudence  Department  will 
appear  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal.  A  Paper  read  in  the 
Department  of  Liocal  Economy  will  close  this  number. 


Tlic  nonl  cliai'ity  liaa  maoy  meflaiiigs.  "Kindncoe,"  '*  U>nd<f> 
nese,"  and  ■■  at-tive  goorlneas"  are  nuong  thorn :  al§o  ■■  libenlitjr 
to  the  |»)OL- ;"  l)ut  none  appeals  so  strongly  1o  tlie  soul  of  man  it 
t)iis— "  universal  love  to  liumaii  kind."  The  llebren  word  T^edakiA, 
aignifyiDg  "  righteousness,"  has  this  large  sense. 

Charities  are  Ilcbien  inasmuch  as  Lliey  are  ilis|>Rnse<l  by  rern* 
bers  of  the  tliemiliu  race,  chielly,  but  liy  no  mentis  erclDBiTel]', 
to  the  sutferiug  of  Ihnt  race.  It'  a  inotto  were  desired  forth 
Hebrew  Ctmrities,  none  better  could  I >e  chose u  than  "  nnivoMd 
love  to  huDiao  kin<i-" 

A  verse  ul'  the  hook  of  Deuteronomy  laya  donn  the  DtTinc 
precept  of  clinrity :  "For  tike  needy  will  nut  ceaec  out  of  the 
laud:  TherLl'ure  do  I  command  th«e.  saying.  Thou  sliatl  opn 
Kido  thy  hand  unto  thy  brother,  to  thy  poor,  and  to  tby  De«dj. 
tu  the  land."  "  It  iras  thus  early  impressed  ujiom  the  Jvwi«li  oatioo 
that  charity  was  a  positive  duty  ;  not  soniitthiug  to  be  left  totbt  , 
chance  Inpnlnes  of  the  occasioually  tender  heart.  bntalttlHtof  ^ 
imsellTsfiiii'SS  and  cousidiu-alinu  to  be  cultivated.  The  i>ower  of 
churity  grew  with  the  exeieise,  for,  ;is  a  Hebrew  sage  has  dcdaml 
(luul  this  truth  h:is  hlely  bi.fu  luriiecl  into  etirrout  gold  for  I  he 
world  at  huge  by  tlif  Midns-touch  of  unblt-  George  Klioll.- 
■■■I'hu  reward  of' ptTfoniiiug  one  duty  is  the  |H>wer  to  fulfil 
another."  .Jrwish  i.eui'voleuue  has  iR'eoine  a  proverb.  The  iwrs*- 
ciiliou  of  lilt'  Aliildli'  Auics— peri-eenlion  sneh  as  uo  othiT  [wopl* 
o;i  the  face  of  the  .■^nh  has  boiue— ineix-ased  the  ref^|>ou:*ibiiily  of 
the  more  forluuatv  Jews;  IIk^v  saw  that  the  nati<«is  aui.vng  wii-m 
thi-y  were  wi-atterc-d  were  far  from  wishing  to  ai.l  tlie  homelwi. 
poverty-slrieki'ii  Hebrews,  unless,  indeed,  the  outcasts  wouUi  ailoi'l 
Ihe  popular  n^ligiou.     7V»>h    alius   and   favors   would   have  beeo 


niaiiily  that  the  Divine  ««ic 
Tlie'fatherles^*.  the  wido". 
[lie  stranger — were  freijiii'iilly 
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commended  to  the  tender  and  active  sympathy  of  their  happier 
brethren. 

Innumerable  special  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  protection  of  the 
poor.  If  a  loan  were  made,  the  lender  could  not  enter  the  house 
of  the  borrower  to  take  his  pledge  ;  the  borrower  brought  it  into 
the  street,  and  delivered  it  there.  In  a  case  of  great  need,  the 
lender  was  not  permitted  to  keep  the  pledge  over  night ;  before  sun- 
down it  must  be  returned.  The  wages  of  laborers  were  to  be  paid 
on  the  very  day  that  they  were  earned.  Interest  was  not  to  be 
taken  by  any  Hebrew  from  another.  The  practical  application 
of  these  laws  was  generous  to  a  degree  far  surpassing  the  letter 
of  the  text. 

Among  the  measures  designed  to  prevent  poverty'  were,  the  law 
of  the  seven  years'  release,  which  obliged  every  creditor  to  release 
the  loan  made  to  his  neighbor  or  brother  ;*  and  the  institution  of  the 
Jubileef  every  fiftieth  3'ear ;  these  provisions  restored  money  and 
land  to  those  bereft  of  either,  and  with  them  restored  that  self- 
respect  which  is  the  highest  incentive  to  greater  exertion.  They 
rendered  impossible  those  extremes  of  poverty  and  wealth  which 
give  rise  to  the  great  problems  of  this  century.  And  who  shall 
estimate  or  express  the  ecstas}-  of  the  slave  that,  at  the  sound  of 
the  cornet,  felt  himself  and  his  children /ree  / 

"  So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  Scripture  narration,"  says  a 
thoughtful  writer,  "  though  there  were  poor  in  all  the  olden  time, 
yet  there  were  no  paupers,  that  is,  no  able-bodied  paupers  sup- 
ported by  public  charity.  J 

A  further  instance  of  a  law  preventive  of  poverty  was  the 
decision  of  the  inheritance  of  the  daughters  of  Zelophchad.|| 
This  was  brought  directly  before  the  Divine  tribunal.  Infinite 
Wisdom  defended  the  cause  of  those  who  might  otherwise,  on 
account  of  their  sex,  have  been  deprived  of  their  only  means 
of  support. 

Special  kindness  and  generosity  were  commanded  to  be  shown 
the  Levites.  They  were  of  course  entitled  to  tl)e  titlie  and  to  the 
cities  set  apart  for  them,  in  return  for  priestly  service. 

Loving  care  for  the  dumb  brutes  was  taught  also  ;  they  were  to 
share  the  blessing  of  a  Sabbath. 

•  Deut.  xiv,  1-2. 

t  Lev.  XXV,  8-lv. 

t  *'  Social  Science  in  the  Law  of  Moses,"  by  Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland. 

n  Numbers  xxvii. 
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The  importance  of  education  as  a  factor  in  itimiDishiDg  poverty 
was  not  fuUj  recognized  by  tlie  Hebrews  until  nfler  tbe  fii'at  cap- 
tivity, when  education  was  made  compulsory.  Then  schools 
Bproad  abroad  the  iucomparablc  light  of  knowledge;  in  the  pithy 
worde  with  which  Deutsch  translates  the  Talmud:  *'The  world 
is  Baved  by  tbe  breath  of  school- children."  Then,  too,  mental 
training  and  manual  labor  grew  side  by  side ;  the  rabbi,  doctor, 
teacher,  was  obliged  also  to  Icnru  some  trade,  so  that  if  literary 
work  became  unproStable,  he  might  be  rtavcd  from  mendicancy  by 
the  honest  toil  of  his  bands. 

Tlie  wise  and  humane  spirit  wlik-h  characterized  the  Mosaic 
legislation  continnes  to  mould  and  inform  the  Ilcbraw  Cliaiitiea  of 
to-day.  In  cousidering  the  present  status  of  these  charities,  it 
may  naturally  be  euqnired  : 

I.  What  are  tbe  dimensions  and  amount  of  these  charities? 
II.  Are  they  extended  to  Hebrews  only,  or  to  all  races  and 
creeds?  III.  By  what  methods  are  they  distributed?  Are  they 
preventive,  tending  to  make  recipients  self- sup  porting?  IV.  Are 
they  national  or  international  ? 

I.  The  dimensions  and  amount  of  Hebrew  Charities  to-day 
assume  lai^e  proportions.  A  recent  attempt  by  a  Jewish  writer 
to  obtain  and  publish  statistics  of  these  charities  failed  because  of 
tbe  vastness  of  material.  Wherever  civilization  is  found,  there  is 
the  Hebrew  charity. 

Some  of  the  most  prominent  organizations  may  be  mentioned. 
First  in  rank  is  the  Universal  Israelitish  Alliance,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  all.  The  Jewish  Orders  next.  Then  the  United 
Hebrew  Charities.  Then — no  less  effective,  though  not  as 
extended — Hospitals,  Homes  for  Aged  and  Infirm,  Foster  Homes, 
Orphan  Asylums,  Charity  Ball  Associations,  Free  Burial  Societies, 
Ladies*  Aid  Associations,  Societies  for  Nursing  the  Sick,  Loao 
Associations.  Nurseries,  Child's  Protectories,  Kiuclei^aitens,  Free 
Schools,  Children's  Free  Excursions,  Sunday  and  Sewing  Schools, 
Sheltering  Guardian  Societies,  Industrial  Schools.  In  every 
European  city,  and  in  almost  every  city  of  the  United  Stales, 
some  of  these  are  found.  In  London  alone  seventy  societies 
exist. 

Besides  the  public  institutions  are  the  numerous  gifts  by  indi- 
viduals, during  life  as  well  as  by  bequest.  From  time  imme- 
morial, it  has  been  customary  with  Hebrews  on  the  occurrence  of  - 
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any  domestic  event — a  birth,  a  marriage,  an  anniversary,  even  a 
death — ^to  give  liberally  to  the  poor  and  afflicted.  When  Jewish 
festivals  occur,  the  needy  and  the  stranger  are  cordially*  invited  to 
ahare  the  hospitality  of  the  household. 

U.  These  charities  extend  to  all  races  and  creeds.  On  May 
14th,  1884,  in  Berlin,  was  held  a  conference  of  German  Rabbis, 
aixty-nine  of  whom  were  from  the  provinces.  At  this  conference 
was  adopted  a  declaration  on  the  interconfessional  attitude  of 
Judaism,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

*' The  precept  of  charity  laid  down  in  Lev.  xix.,  18, — '  T^pu 
ahalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself,  I  am  the  Lord,'— does  not 
apply  onl}'  to  brethren  in  race  or  fnith,  but  like  the  precept  of 
Righteousness  in  Lev.  xxiv.,  22, — '  Ye  shall  have  one  manner  of 
law,  as  well  for  the  stranger  as  for  one  of  your  country,' — is  to  be 
regarded  as  an  unrestricted  command,  embracing  all  men.  Ever}' 
one  who  manifests  hi3  human  it}'  by  the  practice  of  righteousness 
and  love,  and  by  walking  humbly  before  God,  although  he  may 
have  been  bom  in  another  creed,  is,  in  the  judgment  of  Judaism, 
eligible  for  eternal  salvation,  according  to  the  maxim  of  Rabbi 
Joshua :  ^  The  righteous  of  all  nations  have  a  share  in  eternal 
salvation.' 

These  teachings,  are  the  fundamental  motives  of  the  interconfes- 
sional attitudes  of  Judaism.  If  in  the  extensive  literature  of  the 
Jews,  expressions  are  discovered  which  do  not  reach  the  height  of 
this  ideal,  they  are  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  opinions  of  individ- 
nals,  called  forth  by  the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  possessing  no 
binding  virtue." 

To  name  but  a  few  of  the  Hebrew  philanthropists  would  be  to 

prove  that  this  creed  is  borne  out  by  deed.     The  benevolence  of 

such  men*and  women  as  the  Montefiores,  Rothschilds,  Goldsmids, 

Jessels,  Cremieux,  Baron  de  Worms,  de  Hirsch,  the  Oppenheims, 

Touros,  Gratzes,  Michael  Reese,  Jacob  H.  Schiff,  Julius   Hall- 

garten  (the  munificent  gift  of  the  last  including  members  of  the 

colored  race  as  recipients)   knew  no  limit  of  nation  or  sect.     A 

recent  essay  *  by  an  able  writer  not  identified  with  the  Hebrew 

raee«  says,  in  speaking  of  Jews  in  the  United  States : 

*'  The  number  of  Hebrews  among  us  is  less  than  300,000,  of 
which  about  one-fourth  are  in  the  city  of  New  York.  •  •  • 
their  princely  ch^^-ities  abound  in  all  our  large  cities,  and  accord- 
ing to  their  custom  are  for  the  most  part  open  to  all  creeds.  Their 
educational  institutions  are  of  every  kind." 

The   heavenly  gift  of    liberty   which    Hebrews  enjoy  in  this 

*  <*  The  Modem  Jew :  Mb  presont  and  f  ature,"  by  Anna  Laarens  Dawen.  Reprinted 
ttom  The  American  Hebrew.    1884. 
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country  of  unique  aad  bappy  freeilom  fosters  tbe  spirit  of  charity< 
and  miicb  is  also  due  to  tbc  iinflfftfted  good-wiil  and  nvinpaUietlc 
interest  of  the  Doii-Isradit«a  by  wbom  tbey  are  snrrouadud. 
Mutual  love  sdi:!  labor,  a  B«use  of  tbc  Katberbood  of  God  and  Ihu 
bi-otberhood  of  man,  nnite  alt  souls  in  the  eveilaating  tie  of 
rigliteonsness. 

HI.  In  order  to  cooeidcr  tbc  metbods  by  wbicb  Ilebrenr  Cbari- 
tiea  nre  dielribut«d,  a  brief  esnrniDntion  of  tl>e  cbicf  orgniiiza'.ioM 
becomes  es«3ntial.  But  it  may  first  l>e  stated  that,  wanied  hy  the 
greatly  impoverieheil  condition  of  '  i  poorest  claaaes,  and  noting 
tlie  HilmiraUe  principle  followed  oy  other  cbarilies.  Hebrews  are 
Btrivitig  abore  nil  things  to  render  tbeir  cbaritiea  prepentteC,  tfaat 
IB,  helping  tbe  poor  before  they  bei  lo  helpless,  thua  nidiiig  them 
to  be  self- supporting. 

The  Universal  Israelitish  AIU;  was  founded  in  1860.  and 

will  folebrate  ita  twenty-fifi  -inn..-  »an,'  next  year  (1885).  The 
sent  of  the  society  is  in   '  •         brnncbes  in  various  parts  of 

the   world.     It  is  >  Cully,   honever,   as  could  1>e 

wished.)  by  contrii'.....j..)i  nom  Jewish  societies  and  individuals 
throughout  the  globe.  It  aims  to  help  and  improve  the  condition 
of  the  Jews,  especially  in  lands  where  Ibey  have  beeu  oppressed, 
and  hence  stand  greatly  in  need  of  such  aid. 

•  "It  has  oat:i!ilishecI  ami  supports  sdiools  in  the  Turkish 
provinces,  in  Noi-lli  ArHcn,  in  Servia.  linlgoriii,  iind  Palestine. 
ilopi's  are  enlertiiined  ol'  extending  the  systcni  to  lius^iu  and 
litvumunia.  •  •  •  These  schools  irnplv  the  idfiitilifaliini  of 
Hebrew  children  with  the  scions  of  the  most  progressive  raies  of 
the  nge.  Modern  languages,  modern  science,  bandieilifts.  and 
even  ngricnllur;il  labor  are  the  departments  wiiich  enlist  tlie  active 
interest  of  true  friends  of  the  oppressed.  •  •  •  The  large 
and  well-onlered  schools  at  Tunis  liave  sensibly  contribnted  to  the 
social  and  political  improvement  of  the  Jewish  iH>pul.itioii.  "  •  ■ 
In  Palestine  the  modest  lieginnings,  including  the  Jaffa  Agricul- 
tural School,  promise  rich  fruition.  •  "  "  So  highly  are  the 
schools  appreciated  at  Coui^tnntiuople  that  the  Sultan  has  cjuter- 
red  public  honors  on  the  representatives  of  tlie  Alliance  at  the 
capital,  as  well  ns  at  Smyrna,  and  Itagdad." 

A  recent  writer  in  the  Lo)idoti  Jewish  Clironich  describes  the 
Jews  in  Cochin  as  miserably  poor ;  perhaps  iu  time  the  Alliance 
may  be  able  lo  uplift  tliese  impoverished  ones  into  a  higher 
existence. 

■  See   Itojiort  of  llciard  ot  Dele^axts  on  Civil  mid  Relleloas  RiRhls,  18M:  JcteUh 
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There  are  four  Jewish  Orders  in  the  United  States  ;  their  objects 
the  moral,  social  and  intellectual  advancement  of  Israelites,  as 
well  as  the  promotion  of  all  benevolent  undertakings ;  the  pa}*- 
ment  of  pecuniary  benefits  to  members  in  case  of  sickness,  and  in 
case  of  death  endowments  of  Si, 000  to  their  families.  These 
Orders  are : — The  Independent  Order  Benai  Berith,  the  Indepen- 
dent Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  tlie  Order  Kesher  Shel  Barzel, 
and  the  Improved  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel.  There  are  several 
female  Orders  attached,  and  others,  independent.* 

The  Benai  Berith  (Sons  of  the  Covenant),  for  the  five  years  end- 
ing December,  1878,  paid  for  sick  and  endowment  benefits  $1,007,- 
089.54. 

Kesher  Shel  Barzel  (The  Band  of  Iron)  paid  in  1878,  for 
similar  purposes,  $129,803.23. 

Improved  Order  Free  Sons  of  Israel,  in  1879,  paid  $39,038.88. 

A  vast  amount  of  assistance  is  thus  given,  just  when  and  where 
it  is  most  needed.  Some  of  the  leading  minds,  however,  among 
the  several  Orders  are  in  favor  of  consolidation  into  one.  Mr. 
Simon  Wolf,  of  Washington,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  third  Order,  in  his  recent  report,  says:  "Let  the 
organization  embrace  all  Israel,  of  all  ages  and  opinions ;  let  us, 
in  short,  have  an  American  Alliance,  similar  to  the  Universal,  and 
yet  embracing  subjects  wholly  different  and  distinct.  Let  Educa- 
tion be  one  object.  Let  Benevolence  and  Charity,  including 
asylums,  homes  and  hospitals,  be  another.  Let  Endowment  (if 
necessary)  be  still  another.  Let  Religious  and  Civil  Rights  be 
another.'* 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  had  its  rise  in  Philadelphia,  and 
tells  its  own  story  thus : 

*'  Fourteen  years  ago  an  experiment  was  tried  in  Philadelphia 
in  amalgamating  a  number  of  Hebrew  Charities,  and  its  failure 
was  predicted.  ♦  ♦  •  Two  prominent  reasons  were  given ; 
one  was  that  such  a  societ}*  would  surely  die  for  want  of  support ; 
for  people  would  not  contribute  as  much  to  one  as  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  give  to  six ;  the  other,  that  even  if  life  should 
flicker  in  a  sickly  wa}'  in  such  an  organization,  the  work  that 
had  been  done  by  six  could  not  be  performed  by  one.  ♦  »  ♦ 
It  must  be  admiltcTl  that  a  trial  for  fourteen  years  is  a  fair  test. 
llie  union  did  not  die,  nor  load  a  sickly  existence,  but  took  a  firm 


•  8e«  -'Statistics  of  the  Jews  of  the  United  States,"  compiled  by  Wm.  B.  Hacken- 
borg,  under  authority  of  Board  of  Delegates,  etc.,  Philadelphia,  1880. 
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hold  at  oDCe  npon  the  affections  and  sober  jadgmcDt  of  the  Inn 
ites  in  tliis  city.  Ite  reveunes  have  l>eeii  larger  thon  all  of  the  six 
combined.  Its  work  has  been  more  tbomiigh  and  systematic  tbao 
six  or  sixt;  of  ttie  former  soeieties  without  a  bond  of  coonectiou. 
and  invariably  working  at  eroHS-|>iir|>oses.  It  has  prevented 
begging  from  house  to  house,  where  nilli  lying  tales  the  worthless 
imposed  upon  the  kind-hearted  of  our  ]>eo]ile.  •  •  •  Tlie 
society  has  given  with  a  liberal  hand  fu  the  i>oor,  and  cared  for 
the  sick  ;  bns  sheltered  the  homeless,  and  buried  the  dead  ;  it  has 
brought  (o  bear  its  forces  and  the  power  of  the  law  to  protect  the 
oppressed  against  his  oppressor ;  it  has  in  many  cases  lifted  U[) 
the  lowly  from  degrade"""  *"  ■""'-'^lianee  and  self-reajtect ;  and 
some  of  those  who  were  o  by  it  now  not  only  earn  their 

own  livelihood,  but  also  co juk  tVom  their  means  t'l  sustain 

this  charity  *  *  *  It  was  the  Grsl  in  this  contilry  that  demon- 
strated the  great  forces  of  union  ;  and  its  plan  and  syateni  have 
been  copieti  and  followed  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States."* 

The  Board  of  Government  is  aided  by  a  Ladies'  Associate  Com- 
mittee ;  each  member  works  in  an  appointed  district,  ami  mnket 
full  reports  of  eases  to  the  Board  ;  except  in  instances  of  preRsiiig 
need,  relief  is  not  gmnte<1  until  the  re[)ort  is  received. 

The  temperance  of  the  Hebrews  is  a  jjower  in  decreasing  pov- 
erty.    Insobriety  is  rarely,  if  ever,  found  among  them. 

The  United  Hebrew  Charities  of  New  York  City,  and  the  He- 
brew Efiucntion  Society  of  Philadelphia,  (the  latter  founded  by 
Judflb  Touro),  have  stalled  Industrial  Schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  industrial  feature  will  lead  in  all  the  charities  of  the 
future.  It  must  be  of  supreme  benefit  to  the  whole  community  as 
well  OS  to  the  race  sliut  out  for  centuries  from  every  pursuit  but 
commerce.  In  this  country  the  work  of  educating  [loor  chiliiren 
by  means  of  kindei^arteus  and  industrial  schools  has  received  a 
strong  impetus  from  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Felix  Adler  of  New  York. 
The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  of  that  ciiy,  though  hardly 
coming  under  the  title  "  charitable,"  yet  has  e.\tended  its  educa- 
tional work  to  the  poor  Russian  Jewish  emigrants;  the  gifted 
Emma  Lazarus  also  bestows  time  and  energy  on  the  task  of  lifting 
the  suffering  and  ignorant  into  a  happier  state. 

lY.  Hebrew  Charities  are  international.  This  has  been  clearly 
shown  in  the  nineteenth  century.  One  man — the  now  venerable 
Sir  Mosea  Montcfiore — has  led  thousands  in  the  direction  of  un- 
limited philanthropy.     Men  like  Cremieux,    Lowe.  Laurence  Oli- 
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phant,  have  undoubtedly  had  their  sympathies  enlarged  and  their 
powers  strengthened  by  his  influence.  In  1840,  when  Damascus 
Jews  were  tortured  and  imprisoned  on  the  false  charge  of  using 
human  blood  at  their  Passover  service,  Montefiore,  accompanied  by 
fHends,  went  to  Egypt,  and,  interceding  for  the  Jews  at  the  throne 
of  the  Viceroy,  obtained  their  immediate  release.  In  1846,  when 
the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia  enacted  most  cruel  laws 
against  his  Hebrew  subjects,  Montefiore  personally  requested  the 
Emperor  not  to  execute  those  measures.  In  1859,  when  the  Mor- 
tara  child  was  taken  fVom  his  parents,  Montefiore  visited  Rome, 
and  entreated  Antonelli  to  restore  the  child.  When,  in  1861,  the 
Morocco  Jews  and  Christians  were  suffering  heart-rending  perse- 
cutions, it  was  again  Montefiore  who  obtained  a  charter  of  pro- 
tection for  them  from  the  reigning  Sultan.  This  large-hearted 
man  has  also  sought  the  weira]*e  of  his  Jerusalem  brethren,  giving 
them  means  wherewith  to  erect  schools,  and  personally  urging 
them  to  become  interested  in  agriculture. 

In  1882,  Russian  persecution  forced  many  Jews  of  that  country 
to  emigrate  to  more  hospitable  lands.  Then  not  the  Hebrew  heart 
alone  melted  with  compassion,  but  all  humanity  cried  aloud.  Then 
cities  and  countries  made  solemn  protest  against  these  cruelties, 
and  demanded  i*edress.  The  Czar,  threatened  alike,  though  for  dif- 
ferent reasons,  by  the  upper  and  the  lower  classes  of  his  people,  has 
remained  supine.  The  London  Mansion  House  fUnd  and  various 
other  funds,  here  and  abroad,  have  been  formed  to  aid  the 
oppressed  to  depart  from  Russia  to  lands  of  liberty.  Many  of  the 
persecuted  have  colonized  in  Palestine,  Canada,  and  America. 
The  Hebrew  Emigrant  Aid  Society  of  New  York  planted  the 
*' Alliance  Colony"  in  New  Jersey*.  Of  the  seventy  families 
settled,  fifty  remain.  Each  family  tills  its  own  piece  of  ground. 
In  the  cigar  factory  established  there,  skilfhl  workmen  earn  six 
dollars  a  week,  and  still  keep  their  farms  in  order.  The  people 
are  very  industrious,  intelligent,  sober,  and  moral.  The  system 
has  made  many  of  the  colonists  self-respecting  men  and  women.* 

An  event  approaches  which  will  draw  universal  atttmtion  to  the 
international  character  of  Hebrew  charities.  On  the  26th  day  of 
October  will  be  celebrated  the  hundredth  birthday  of  the  great 
Hebrew  philanthropist,  Sir  Moses  Montefiore.     The  four  seasons 


•  See  Letter  from  Cyrus  Adler  to  Philadelphia  Public  Ledgtr,  Aufi^ast  Ist,  18S4. 
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of  life  bavc  shed  their  glories  iipuo  bim.  TIi«  crotro  ol  wiDler 
eocircli-s  tiia  bi'ow,  but  the  youth  of  spring  is  still  in  liis  Miul; 
autumn  genllj'  whispfTS  of  rest,  but  the  geniml  waimtli  of  saiumer 
throba  yet  nitbiii  bis  licsrt.  All  peoples  arise  to  du  him  honor. 
AH  bless  the  "  God  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh  "  who  has  permitted 
his  lerTaDt  for  a  hundred  years  to  rejoi<^  and  benefit  humanity. 
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OSertBf;  onr  bnrta'  tinni  trllmu,  Jnined  villi  tarscM  yi 
Thu  lilt  DliiDe  rTMector  kf«p  iti«  io  QU  care. 

TboQ  aidtt  IreieecL  lb;  Cod  for  loog  and  naitiil  daj^ 

Ae  diU  me  king 
U(  wBom  Ilie  Fulmlil  wrots  in  bis  ImiaorU]  Isjl; 
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Boston,  December  1,  1885. 


THK   AMERICAN   SOCIAL   SCIENCE  ASSOCIATtOX 

Wh  OTguiiied  in  October,  ISGS,  at  a  pablic  meeting  in  Boiton,  at  which  the 
late   GuTemor  Ahdbbw  presided.     Its  Pre*ident«  have  b«en  Prof.  W.  B. 

ROGBBS,     SuilTKL     ElIOT,     GbOBOB     WlLUlB    Cnail>.     rivtidcnt     WouI^LY, 

Datid  a.  Wklls,  President  GtucAX,  of  Baltimoi'^.  Prnreuor  WATi.A)fD.  of 
Tale,  and  General  Eatob,  of  the  T7.  8.  Bnreao  of  Educuijon,  who  now  fill* 
the  ofllce;  its  Secretaries,  SunjBi.  Euot,  Hbhbi  Vill«bi>,  anil  F.  B.  Six- 
kout.  It  now  hu  roemben  in  nearlj  all  eectioii*  of  (be  Unitod  Stutea,  num- 
^tvAn%  -n  *"  >«•<—«".  !inn  "M  400. 

lU  obii  I  ■    -■  .  -      '    ,  ;-  to  enconrnfTP  Ihe  Blndy  of  ihe  ranoDB  relaliom. 

»oi.-ial  aU'i  ["l.i  i'  <l.  <<1'  i::  iri  in  oioJcrn  lifui  to  fatililAle  pc-iwioal  iatpicotine 
Knd  the  iiuvrrliangc  nf  i-Ieas  Iwlwecn  indiTidual*  inlerctted  in  promolinfc 
cdncBtional,  fliuncial,  Eaniinrx,  charihble,  and  other  facial  rpfomu  and 
pnignut ;  and  prompll.T  to  niske  known  to  Ibe  public  all  thearetic»l  or  |iibC- 
tical  remlU  which  may  How  from  inch  studies  oi 
extent  ihes«  endi  hate  been  snceenfliDr  anaioed,  bjr  tl 
jETOwth  nf  the  Auocisljon,  and  the  periodiGal  jHthlic  yeelmpoCUw  IIM  inlitll. 
widi  the  accompaDTing  reading  of  paper*  and  ^scmiioM. 

0«r  hwe  hw  Mlbww  been  lufflcient  to  meet  oar  expeAw*;  balitbas 
B  •unicf*  whi(4  may  be  eallvd  eitntotdinary.  Th* 
prapertT;  its  rryular  income  is  cosnposed  mainlj 
S  ftwB  nwmbers,  vhicb  anonol  to  Wsa  IhaB  tlMiftr 
annvM.  The  oosi  of  publi«hllig  two  Bnmbers  of  (be  Joninsl  (abool  tSO 
page*,  Sto.)  is  •TH);  the  aalsr;  of  Secretary,  expevae  of  aBBos]  meMiogi 
and  incidetitali,  9300  more,  in  round  number*,  or  a  total  of  8I,5M>.  It  It 
IhoDgtil  (hat  the  time  is  come  when  we  may  conflil««r(ty  appeal  (o  tbe  geDenl 
intiTvsl  iVh  ;n   S.nial  Soiornv  ihrnuahuut  tht  C'iiiii:ri\  f..r  \'..--  pui^Njse  of 


.  wl,),"s|.r. 
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CONSTITUTION. 


[It  will  be  seen  that  under  the  Constitution,  as  here  printed,  a  new  organi- 
zation of  the  officers  of  the  Association  has  been  made, — what  was  formerly 
called  the  Executive  Committee,  bein«?  now  the  Council.] 

The  Constitution,  as  amended  January  14,  1880,  is  as  follows : 

I.  This  Society  shall  be  called  the  American  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion. 

II.  Its  objects  shall  be  classified  in  five  departments  :  the  first,  of  Educa- 
tion ;  the  second,  of  Health ;  the  third,  of  Trade  and  Finance ;  the  fourth,  of 
Social  Economy;  the  fifth,  of  Jurisprudence. 

III.  It  shall  be  administered  by  a  President,  as  many  honorary  Vice-Pres- 
idents as  may  be  chosen,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Council,  charged 
with  general  supervision ;  five  Department  Committees,  established  by  the 
Council,  charged  with  the  supervision  of  their  respective  departments;  and 
such  Local  Committees  as  may  be  established  by  the  Council  at  different 
points,  to  serve  as  branch  associations.  The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
President,  Treasurer,  and  Secretary,  the  Chairman  and  Secretary  of  each 
Department,  and  ten  Directors,  with  power  to  fill  vacancies  and  to  make  their 
own  By-Laws.  The  President.  Vice-Presidents,  Treasurer,  Chairman,  and 
Secretaries  of  Departments,  and  Directors,  shall  be  chosen  annually  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  and  shall  hold  office  till  their  successors  are  chosen. 
The  Presidi'nt,  or  in  his  absence,  a  Director,  shall  be  Chairman  of  the 
Council.  The  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committees  shall  be  chosen  at  the 
pleasure  of  their  respective  committees.  Whenever  a  Branch  Association 
shall  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  President  shall 
be  ex-officio  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  the  American  Association,  and, 
together  with  the  Secretarj^  and  Treasurer,  shall  be  entitled  to  all  the  privi- 
leges of  membership  in  thatAssociation.  And  whenever  a  Local  Department 
shall,  be  organized  and  recognized  as  such  by  the  Council,  its  chairman  shall 
become  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  parent  Association.  The  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  each  Department,  with  the  consent  of  the  President  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, may  appoint  such  special  Department  Committees  as  they  may  think 
best.  The  General  Secretary  shall  be  elected  for  Uiree  years,  unless  he 
resigns,  or  is  removed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  and 
voting  in  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Council ;  and  out  of  his  compensation  he 
may  pay  the  salary  of  an  Assistant  Secretary,  who  may  also  be  Secretiiry  of 
one  Department. 

IV.  Any  person  may  become  a  member  by  paying  five  dollars,  and  may 
continue  a  member  by  paying  annually  such  further  sum  as  may  be  fixed  at 
the  Annual  Meeting,  not  exceeding  ten  dollars.  On  payment  of  one  hundred 
dollars,  any  person  may  become  a  life-member,  exempt  from  assessments. 
Honorary  an<l  corresponding  members  maybe  elected,  and  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  assessments. 

V.  The  Council  shall  have  sole  power  to  call  and  conduct  General  Meet- 
ings, and  to  publish  the  Transactions  and  other  documents  of  the  Association. 
The  Department  Committee  shall  have  power  to  call  and  conduct  Department 
Meetings. 

VI.  No  amendment  of  this  Constitution  shall  be  made,  except  at  an 
annual  meeting,  with  public  notice  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
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DEPARTMENT  COMMITTEES— 1884-5. 


Education  Department. — Prof.  W.  T.  Harris,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Pres.  F. 
A.  Walker,  Boston;  T.  VV.  Higgfinson,  Cambridj^e,  Mass.;  Justin  Winsor, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  A.  R.  Spofford,  Washington,  D.  C. :  W.  F.  Poole, 
Chicago,  111. ;  Samuel  S.  Green,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Prof.  G.  P.  Brown, 
Terre  Haute,  Ind. ;  W.  T.  Switzler,  Columbia';  Mo. ;  John  Hitz,  Washington, 

D.  C. ;  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs,  Martha  E.  Ware,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Mrs.  Rebecca  D.  Rickoff,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Pres.  F.  A.  P.  Bar- 
nard, New  York;  Gen.  S  C.  Armstrong,  Hampton,  Va. ;  Louis  F.  Soldan, 
St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Rev.  Washington  Gladden,  Columbus,  O. ;  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
Boston ;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Doyle,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Miss  Alice  E.  Freeman, 
Wellesley  College,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Ellen  H.  Richards,  Boston;  Prof.  Edward 
C.  Pickering,  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  Boston ;  G.  Stanley 
Hall,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Mrs.  Emily  Talbot,  Boston. 

Health  Department. — D.  M  Sargent,  M.D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  E.  M. 
Hunt,  M.D.,  Metuchin,  N.  J.;  Walter  Channing,  M.D.,  Boston;  D.  F. 
Lincoln,  M.D.,  Boston;  W.  G.  Wylie,  M.D.,  New  York;  Prof.  W.  H. 
Brewer,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  J.  C.  Hamilton,  M.I).,   Mobile,  Ala. ;    George 

E.  Waring,  Jr.,  Newport,  R.  I.;  J.  S.  Billings,  M.D.,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Charles  B.  White,  M.I).,  New  Orleans,  La. ;  Henry  B.  Baker,  M.D.,  Lansing, 
Mich. ;  John  Ranch,  M.D.,  Springfield,  III. ;  E.  C  Seguin,  M.I).,  New  York; 
A.  N.  Blodgett,  M.I).,  Boston;  Mary  Putnam  Jacobi,  M.D.,  New  York;  C. 

F.  Wingate,  New  York;  H.  P.  Bowditch,  M  D.,  Boston;  Emily  F.  Pope, 
M.D.,  Boston;  Lucy  M.  Hall,  M.D.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Finance  Department. — Carroll  D.  Wright,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Hamilton  A. 
Hill,  Boston;  Geosgc  Walker,  Paris,  France;  George  S.  Coe,  New  York; 
F.  A.  Walker,  Boston;  .B.  B.  Sherman,  New  York;  J.  M.  Gregory, 
New  York ;  Joseph  I).  Weeks.  Pittsburgh,  Penn. ;  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston ; 
William  F.  Ford,  New  York;  Robert  P.  Porter,  Chicago,  111. ;  Frederick  W. 
Foote,  New  York ;  B.  F.  Nourse,  Boston ;  H.  W.  Farnam,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Henry  C.  Adams,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Jurisprudence  Department. — Prof.  Francis  Wayland,  New  Haven,  Ct. ; 
Charles  A.  Peabody,  New  York ;  Prof.  Henry  Hitchcock,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ; 
Rufus  King,  Cincinnati ;  Prof.  Carleton  Hunt,  New  Orleans ;  Prof.  T.  W. 
Dwight,  New  York;  E.  Copp6e  Mitchell,  Philadelphia;  A.  R.  Lawton, 
Savannah,  Ga. ;  F.  J.  Dickman,  Cleveland,  Ohio;  B.  H.  Bristow,  New  York; 
Anthony  Higgins,  Wilmington,  Del. ;  J.  C.  Parsons,  Hartford,  Ct. ;  E.  J. 
Phelps,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Emerson  Etheridge,  Memphis,  Tenn. ;  Peter  Ham- 
ilton, Mobile,  Ala. ;  Theodore  Bacon,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Theodore  S. 
Woolsey,  William  K.  Townsend,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Social  Economy  Department. — F.  B.  Sanborn,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  Boston;  F.  H.  Wines,  Springfield,  111.;  Charles  L.  Brace, 
New  York;  Rev.  Oscar  C.  McCulloch,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Rev.  Frank  Rus- 
sell, Mansfield,  Ohio;  William  P.  Letch  worth,  Portageville,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
Clara  T.  Leonard,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Mrs  Florence  Bayard  Lockwood, 
New  York;  Miss  Mary  M.  Cohen,  Philadelphia;  Robert  T.  Davis,  M.D., 
Fall  River,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman,  Boston. 
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MEMBEE8  OF  THE   ASSOCIATION. 

^All  Officers  are  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Association ;  but 
pereons  serving  ou  Di-pHrtmcnt  Committees  may  or  may  nut  be 
members  of  the  ABsociatian.  In  tbe  present  list  llie  anaual  mem- 
bers are  givcu  alpbabttically,  witliont  referenire  to  Stales ;  then 
tbe  life  members  follow,  classified  by  States,  and  finally  the  honor- 
ary jind  correspontiing  members.  The  only  distiiu-tiun  between 
honorary  an<i  corresponding  members  is  tbat  tlic  fiirmpr  reside  in 
the  United  States,  the  latter  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  a  rale  of 
the  Association  t*>  drop  fmm  tUe  list  uf  annual  members  those  who 
bave  not  paid  their  assessment  for  two  years ;  but  memliors  so 
dropped  can  be  restored  to  the  list  by  paying  tbeir  arrenrs.  If 
former  members  do  not  find  tbeir  names  on  the  list  as  it  now 
Btande,  it  will  generally  hn  for  the  reason  just  mcntioned. 

No  List  of  Members  of  the  Association,  as  printed,  can  ever  be 
quite  complete,  so  many  changes  occur  by  death  and  withdrawal, 
the  accession  of  new  members,  etc.  The  following  list  is  as  com- 
plete as  the  Secretary  could  make  it,  up  to  Dec.  1,  1684,  but,  no 
doubt,  the  addresses  of  several  members  are  wrong,  and  there  are 
instances  of  names  misprinted,  etc.,  of  which  the  Secretary  will 
thank  any  person  to  notify  him  when  the  fact  is  observed.] 
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Ailnms,  l'r„f.  H,.rl>,. 

rt  ]!.,  Haiti 

iiiiMrc, 

Aslil,i 

iirmr,  William,   San  FrancUcii, 

M.i, 

I'^il 

..  mU  I'iiif  Sircct. 

Ailiniis.   W.  Irvin;;, 

Ni'M-  York 

Cily, 

--.,n.  lC.i«-i.r.i.  H..M01I. 

ll!tBr(.nini.'S(roi' 

Biikvi 

r,    Ik'iirv   B..    I,aii-in^',    Mifh,, 

Alk'D.  l>r.  Niillinn, 

1.'<,«,.U.  Ma 

to  l(..ar,l  «r  llfiilrli. 

Ainur.v.  T.  C„  Uojt 

on,  19  Cui 

UiiU'i' 

rm,l'r..f..S.i:.,N^.wH:iven.L-l. 

WUHlth  Avollll... 

-..ft,   Dr.  J.  P.,    CoiR-or,!,  N.  H- 

Amorv,  Win.,  If.wlc 

111.  (iO  Sliiro 

Mii,  lion.  Wtn.  lI.,Lii!n.'  K<ick, 

AniU-fsoii.    Dr.    M. 

11.,    li..d 

X.  V. 

Amlrfws,  Ur:w\  W. 

.  Miiriutta, 

(lliio. 

Frost.  Marii'lU  Cf 

>\W-'Jl: 

:>.  H..\'.i;i4,  X.  Y.' 

AnKfll,  J.   ]t.,   LI.. 

I).;   Ann    _ 

Vrliur, 

Ilclrli 

IT.    C.   v.    W.,   Si     Lnuis.   Mo. 

Midi. 

ClSi 

■klit-r  Sii^'iir  Ki'fining  Co.) 

AntlLunv,  lUmrv  It. 

,    l-rcviili-n 

«■,  li. 

I^l■^«^- 

y.   Dr.   William  K„  Montreal, 

1.,  UUi'iii'litmr^t' 

Cat 

:i.,la. 
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Billing^s,  Frederick,  279  Madison  Av., 

Now  York. 
Bird,  F.  W.,  East  Walpole,  Mass. 
Bissinger,  Philip,  New  York  City,  22 

St.  John  St. 
Bittinger,  J.  B.,  Sewickley,  Pa. 
Blake,  Stanton,  Boston,  30  Kilby  St. 
Blatchford,  E.  W.,  Chicago,  III  ,  875 

North  La  Salle  St. 
Bond,  Charles  H.,  Middletown,  Conn. 
Bond,  Frank  S.,  Marshall,  Texas. 
Bonney,  Dr.  Franklin,  Uadlev.  Mass. 
Bowker,    R.    R.,    New   York    City, 

Franklin  Square. 
Brace,   Charles  L.,  New  York  City, 

19  East  4th  St. 
Bradford,  Rev.  A.  H.,  Montclair,  N..T. 
Braman,    J.    C.    Boston,    Mass.,    50 

State  Street. 
Breed,  W.  J.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Brewster,  Lyman  D.,  Danbury,  Conn. 
Brockway,  Z.  R.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 
Briihl,  Dr.  Gustav,  Cincinnati,  Ohio, 

32  Hopkins  St. 
Brooks,  Phillips,  Boston,  Clarendon 

Street. 
BufTuni,    Miss   Fanny    A.,    Linden 

Mass. 
Bull,  Dr.   Charles  Stedman,  47  East 

23d  St.,  New  York  City. 
Bullard,  W.  S.,  Boston,  5  Mt.    Ver- 
non Street. 
Butler,  Dr.  John  S.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

U.  S.   Hotel. 
Chamberlain,   Dr.  C.  W.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 
Chapin,    Dr.    J.    B.,    Pennsylvania 

Hospital  for  the  Insane,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 
Chase,    George    B.,   Boston,    Mass., 

2M  Beacon  Street. 
Chilton,  Mrs.  James  R.,  care  David 

Thurston,  ')}.<  Pine  St.,  New  York. 
Church,  Frederick  E.,  Hudson,  N.  Y. 
Clark,    Albert    (1001  I  St.,  N.  W.), 

Washington,  D.C 
Clark,  J.  S.,  Boston,  Mass.,   7   Park 

Street. 
Coe,  Mrs.  Geo.  S.,  Englewood,  N.J. 
Cohen,  Miss  Mary  M.,  1828  Ritten- 

house  Square,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Colby,  James  F.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Coleman,  E.,  3209  Powelton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Collamore,    Miss    H.,    Boston.     115 

Beacon  Street. 
Collier,  M.  Dwight,  New  York. 
Corastock,  T.  Griswold,  M.A.,M.D., 

St.  Louis,  Mo.,  507  N.  14th  St. 


Converse,  Charles  A.,  Norwich,Conn. 
Converse,  Miss  Emma  M.,  41  College 

Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Coolidge,  T.  Jefferson,  Boston.Mass. 

60  State  Street. 
Corning,  Erastus,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  87 

State  Street. 
Coxe,  Eckley  B.,  Drifton,  Luzerne 

Co.,  Pa. 
Curtis,  Geo.  W.,  West  New  Brighton, 

Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 
Dall,  Mrs.  Caroline  H.,  Georgetown, 

D.  C. 
Davies,  Julien  T.,  New  York  City, 

120    Broadway     (Davies,     Work, 

McNamee  &  Co.) 
Davis,  A.  McF..  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Davis,    Wm.    H.,   Cincinnati,   Ohio, 

124  East  Fourth  Street. 
Dexter,  Julius,  De  Laporte  Av.,  To- 
ronto, Can. 
Dexter,  Wirt,  Chicago,  111. 
Dickerman/  L.,   Hotel    Eliot,    Rox- 

bury,  Mass. 
Dimock,    H.    F  ,  New  York  City,  8 

West  Street. 
Dike,  Rev.  S.  W.,  So.  Royalton,  Vt, 
Doughty,  W.  H.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Dowd,  Charles  F.,  Saratoga,  N.  Y. 
Draper,     Dr.    Joseph,    Brattleboro, 

Vt.  (Vermont  Lunatic  Asylum). 
Drever,  Ferdmand  I.,   1520  Spruce 

Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dwight,  Theo.  W.,  New  York  City 

(Law  School,  Columbia  College). 
Earle,     Mrs.    Ann    B.,    Worcester 

Mass.,  40  Summer  Street. 
Earle,  Dr.  Pliny,  Northampton, Mass. 
Eaton,  Dorman  B.,   New  York  City, 

2  East  29th  Street. 
Eaton,  Hon.  John,  Washington,  D.C. 

(Bureau  of  Education). 
Eaton,  L.  B.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Edmands,     A.     Lawrence,     Boston, 

Mass,  118  Federal  Street. 
Edmonds,    Walter    D.,    New    York 

City  (Temple  Court). 
Eliot,    C.  W.,    L.L.D.,    Cambridge, 

Mass.,  17  Quincy  Street. 
Eliot,  Samuel,  Boston,  44  Brimmer 

Street. 
Eliot,  Rev.  T.  L.,  Portland.  Oregon. 
Farnam,  H.  W.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Fisher,  Dr.  Chas.  H.,  Providence, R.I. 
Forbes,  R.  B.,  Milton,  Mass. 
Force,  M.  F.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  89 

West  8th  Street. 
Foote,   F.    W.,    Wall    Street,    New 

York  City. 
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Foote,    Hiu  Harj  B.,   C&rabridge, 

Mus.,  363  Howftrd  Slrcet. 
Fojter,  T-  A.,  M.D.,  Fort]«nd,  Me., 9 

Bronm  Street. 
Franch.  Prancii  0.,  New  York  Citv, 

33  West  3Tth  Blrcet- 
Frutbingliam,  BeT.  FredX   Hilton, 

M»>. 
FTOthiDgham,   Her.  0.    B.,   Boaton, 

Hotel  Vendome. 
GalUndet,  E.  M.,  LL.D.,  Wiuhiag- 

ton,  V.  C. 
(lant),  John  A.,  Cincinnnti,  Ohio. 
G«teB,  Merrill  E.,  I.L.D..  Pres.  Rut- 

Kcr'(  Coll.,  New  Brunairick,  N.  J. 
Giiman,   D.  C,  LL.D..  Pret.  Julini 

UopkdDS  Univentiiy,  Bftllimore.Md. 
GilmoD,   Rev.    Edwanl    W.,    D.U., 

New  York  Oly  (Bible  Honse). 
QladdcD.  Her.   Washingtim,  Colum- 

bUB,  Ohio. 
Goddard.  Mi<9  Matilda,  Boiton,  351 

N^wbiuy  Street. 
Oodkin,  E.  L.,  New  Yor^  City,  IIS 

£.  36Th  Street. 
Orecn,  Sainnel  S..  Worceiter.  Has*. 
Green,  Jacob  L.,  Bartford,  Cunn. 
Greenoagb,  W.  W-,  Boston,  !*  West 

Street. 
Gregory,    J.    M-,    LL.D.,    Temple 

Conrt,  Sew  York  Cily. 
Grew,  Henrj  8.,  Baaton,  89  Beacon 

Street. 
Groesbeclc,  W.  .<!.,  Cincinnnti.  Ohio 
Hale,  Gpo,  S.,  Bo*Irin,  :;!l  C.xiri  Si. 
Hall,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  IMmiuf,  III. 
Harding.  Gi-oriic  F.,  Cbieait.i,  III. 
HarkncsEi,  l>rof  A.,  Pn.videncc.  R.I. 
Hnrri-i,  Wm.  T.,  Conti.r.l.  Mns*. 
Herm)ann.  Mrs.  U.,  "'S  \Yesl5(ilh  St.. 

Xew  York. 
UijtKinsim,  T.  W.,  PamhridKC,  Mn.«,a., 

■S,  ISii<rkind.aiii  Sirc't, 
HiS:Kinson,  Wal.lo,  Ituslun,  l;Sl  lli-v- 

im-liirc  Sirccl. 
Hildrclb,  J.    1...    (■.■inihri.igc,    Ma.-j,, 

31  Itmlll-.  Sirwl. 
Hill,   ihiiiiilcm   .v.,    Uosion,   L':)   St. 


Hilx,  John,  Washington.  D.C. 
niMi.ile.v,  Geo.,  Cincinnnti,  Ohio,  3,  4, 

nml  5  Mn^nnic  BnildinK. 
Hollister.  O.  B.,  Cincinnati,  Oliio. 
Holt,  Henry,  New  York  Cilj,  H  E:ist 


Ilooker,  Mra.  I.  B. ,  nartford.  Conn. 
Horsford,   Prof.  K.   S.,  Caiabriage, 

Mms. 
Horton,  S.  D.,  Pomeroy.  O. 
Hotchki.*,  Jn«lat  9.,  New  IlaTen,  CL 
Howland.  Richard  G.,  Hope,  R.  I. 
Hunt,  Dr.  E.  M.,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
Unni.  T.  Slenr,  L.L.D.,  UoDtrekl. 

Canada. 
Hulcbios,  John,  lawrence,  Eansa*. 
Hvde,   C.   U..  Honolnlu,   Sandwiub 

'itlanda. 
InjMldfbce.    Milo,   South    Hartford. 

Wtuhinirton  Co.,  N.  Y. 
Jaeobi,  Dr.  A.,  New  York  Cilv,  110 

West  34lh  Street 
Jacques,   Darid   R.,  55  Ljberly  St.. 

New  York  Oty. 
JanicB.   Mrs.  John  W.,   Boston,  119 

Bof  Iston  Street. 
Jungst,  W.,  Cincinnati,  O..  "Volka- 

fi-cund  ~  Office. 
Kellogg.  Ch(u.  D..  79  <tb  Ave.,  New 

York. 
Kellogg,  Dr.  John  H.,  Bottle  Creek, 

Mich 
Kimball,  B.  A.,  Concord.  N.  H. 
King,  RufuB,  Cmcinaati,0.,95  Eut 

3d  Street. 
Kingsbury.  F.  J  ,  Waterbury,  Conn. 
Krans,  I'n.f.  John,  Sew  York  City.  7 

Eut  23d  Street. 
Lawrence,  A.  A. ■Boston,  ISCIuumcy 

Lit.   llfll 


Lewis,    Dr.    Din,   Bil.lc    House,  Kuw 

York. 
Livcrm.ire,  Kcv.  A.  A.,  Mfndvillc.Pa. 
L.)"^ll.  Mr«.  C.  !{.,  Nuw  York  Cilv. 

l:>li  K;i'l  ;lOlli  Strvrt. 
Lviiiiiii,  .\rllinr  T.,  Boston,  18  Suni- 


lloi 


■i.U.  A.,  Albany,  N    Y..  (Slate 


Lvman,  Tln'c«lf>rp,  lt<.,Mon.  Ittl  Coni- 

"mnnwealtli  Avenue, 
l.vmle,    Mrs.    Wni.    1'.,    MilBaukee, 

Wis. 
Miicaniber,  A.  E  .  Toledo.  O. 
Mel.e.»l,  C.  A.,Tr..v.  S.  Y. 
MiiL'oon,    l!ev.    E.    L..     131'J    Girurd 

.Ave.,  riiilailelpl.is.  Pn. 
Mar.  IJev,  Sainiiel,  Leiccsti^r.  Mass. 
Mebimlless,  E.  V.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 
Mean,.,  William  G.,  Boston,  40  Water 
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Mercer,  George  G.,  Philadcphia,  330 

Walnut  Street. 
Meyer,  Henry  C,  New  York  City,  140 

William  Street. 
Minot,    William,    Jr.,    Boston,    39 

Court  Street. 
Minturn.  R.  B.,  New  York  City,  78 

South  Street. 
Mitchell,  Alex.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Mitchell,  Charles   L.,   New   Haven, 

Conn. 
Mitchell,  Mary  A.,  Villa  de  Bouyn, 

Ave   des    Fleurs,    Nice,    U.    M., 

France. 
Morgan,  W.  D..  New  York  City,  2G 

Washington  Square. 
Mumford,  J.  £.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Murdock,    C.    A.,    San    Francisco, 

Cal. 
Neilson,    James,    New    Brunswick, 

N.  J. 
Nordhoff,  Charles,  Washington,  D. 

C,  1731  K  Street. 
North,  Thomas  M.,   120  Broadway, 

N.  Y. 
Northrop,  Rev.  B.  G.,  LL.D.,  Clin- 
ton, Conn. 
Nourse,  B.  F.,  Boston,   35  Federal 

Street. 
Oliver,  Mrs.  Grace  A.,  Boston,  124 

Boylston  Street. 
Olmsted,  Frederick  Law,  Brookline, 

Mass. 
Paine,  Robert  Treat,  Jr.,  Boston,  6 

Joy  Street, 
^Palmer,    Dr.    H.    B.,    Ann    Arbor, 

Mich. 
Parker,  Hon.  LeRoy,  Flint,  Mich. 
Parkman,    Henry,    Boston,    Rogers 

Buildinpr,  -'09  Washington  Street. 
Parsons,  John  C,  Hartford  Conn. 
Peabody,    Charles    A.,    New    York 

City,  110  Broadway. 
Pell,    Alfred,    New   York    City,    6G 

William  Street. 
Pellcw,   Henry  E.,  New  York  City, 

9  Ea,«t  3oth  Street. 
Perkins,  Joseph.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
Piatt,  Johnson  T.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Porter,    Dr.    Charles    H.,    Albany, 

N.  Y. 
Post,  Rev.  T.  M.,  D.D.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo. 
Post,  Von  H.  C,  New  York  Citv,  P. 

O.  Box  37. 
Potter,  George  A.,  New  York  City, 

80  South  Street. 
Prang,  Louis,  Boston,  286  Roxbury 

Street. 


Putnam,   Charles  P.,  M.D.,  Boston, 

63  Marlborough  Street. 
Putnam,  James  J.,  M.  D.,  Boston,  63 

Marlborough  Street. 
Ramsey,  J.  H.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
Remick,  Ninian  B.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 
Robbins,  George  A.,  Box  947,  New 

York  City,  N.  Y. 
Ropes,   John   C.,    Boston,    40  State 

Street. 
Ropes,  Joseph  S.,  Bo  ton,  4  Congress 

Street. 
Rotch,  Miss  Joanna.  Milton,  Mass. 
Round,  W.  M.  F.,  65  Bible  House, 

New  York  City. 
Runkle,    Prof.    J.   D.,    Institute   of 

Technology,  Boston. 
Sands,  Mnhlon,  New  York  City,  100 

Fulton  Street. 
Schlesinger,     Barthold,     Boston,    6 

Oliver  Street. 
Scarborough,  W.  W.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Schuyler,  Miss  Louisa  Lee,  New  York 

City,  19  West  31st  Street. 
Schwab,    Gustavus,   Box    137,   New 

York  City. 
Seguin,  E.  C,  M.D.,  New  York  City, 

24  West  50th  Street. 
Sewall,  S.  E.,  Boston,  5  Pemberton 

Square. 
Shattuck,    George    O.,    Boston,    35 

Court  Street. 
Slocum,  Miss  Jane  M.,  Canandaigua, 

N.  Y.,  Granger  Place. 
Smith,  Eugene.  33  Pine  St.,  N.  Y. 
Smith,  H.  D.,  Plantsville,  Ct. 
Smith,  J.  IL,  Chicago,  111.,  161  La 

Salle  Street. 
Snow,  Prof.  M.  S.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Spear,  C.  V.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
Spencer,  Mrs.  Sara  A.,  Washington, 

D.  C. 
Von  Spiegel,  Dr.  Christian,  Saratoga, 

N.  Y. 
Stearns,  James   S.,  New  York  City, 

45  Williams  Street. 
Stevenson,    Robert    H.,   Boston,    58 

Chestnut  Street. 
Stickney,    George,     Grand     Haven, 

Mich. 
Stokes,  James,  67  Wall  Street,  New 

York. 
Sullivan,   Richard,  Boston,  79    State 

Street. 
Sumner,  Prof.  W.   G.,  New  Haven, 

Conn. 
Sunderland,  Rev.  J.  T.,  Ann  Arbor, 

Mich. 
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tt«r>m.  J&itH^  3..  PhiladelpliU,  Pa., 

:;34  Somh  (ih  Street. 
T»1>»<t,  Mrt.  I.  T..  B<j*tnn,  Al>  Marl- 

burough  Street. 
TileoU.  •).  B.,  New  Brilaia,  Conn. 
Taylor,  Jame*  B  ,  Brooklyn.  N.  V., 

SUA  Henry  fttreet. 
Tliuiuu,  AllenC.,HaveTfurd  College. 

P».  ' 

Thoro«ati,  Chartea  II.,  New  Uaten, 

Onnn.,  40  Elm  Street. 
Tburlwr.  F.  B..  New  York  City,  US 

Reade  Street. 
Tilnrottli,    Re».    A.    J.,     Chebm, 

Mu>. 
Top[i>n.  Ruben  N.,  Sew  York  Citv. 

Anieric»n    Bank    Kote    Co.,    It2 

Broadway. 
Tou»py,  Smclwr,  Sew  Tork  City,  89 

Cliainhera  Street. 
Tuwnaend.  John  P.,  New  York  City, 

i  I  Bnnid  Street. 
TowiMcnd.  Prof  W.K..Sew  Haren. 

Trumbull,  Ker.  H.  C,  Phil^elphia, 

Pa..  610  ClK-ilnut  Street. 
Tweedy,  Bdinonii.  Newport.  B.  I. 
Urhinn,  S.  U.,  ((IS  Trcraont  Slreel. 

Boat  on. 
Vail  Blliber,  Dr.  W.  C  Baltimore, 

Md..  47  Franklin  Sireei. 
Villnra,  Ilonrr.  New  Tork  City. 
Wii.r-,   ll.  !.-■.-  l;,r|.i  ill,  Washington, 


W'lrni.i 
WttHor 


',  Charles  Dudley,  Hartford. 


,      Prof.     Williiim,     Boston, 
.  107  Mnrlljurmi^li  .Strei-t. 
Wnyliin(t,  MiM  A.  K.  -Saralogn.  N.V. 
tt'ayliind.  C,  N.,  New  Yurk  Citv,  il 
West  actli  Strc'C-t. 


Wayland,  Mrs.  PniMrii,  Xfv  llaTra, 

Wavland.  Be*.  Dr.  U.  L.,  PhUadt'l- 

phin.  Pa 
Week*,  Joseph  D,  nUibBnch.   Pa. 
Week*,  ilti.  Hatiie  P..  PitUliarKli, 

Pa. 
Wells,  Edward  W..  nirtfoiil  Conn  ., 

34  Proapi-et  Slreel. 
Wells,  Mra.  Jolia,   Sew  BruoBwlefc. 

N.  J. 
Well*.    Prof  WillUni    P.,  Detralt, 

Mteh, 
Wcndie,  Rer.  C.  W.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
White.  Alfred  T..  40  Itaiuen  Street, 

Brooklrn.  N   T. 
White,  Andrew  D.,  Ithaca,  N.  V. 
White,     HoRice.    Sow    York     C3ty. 

MilU  ButJdintt. 
Whittemore.  Dr.  James  li.,  BoaioK, 

Mus.      (Mam.  Gen.  Huapltal.} 
Wheeler.  E.  S.,  New  Hati^n.  CoiiD. 
Wilkin*on.  Alfred.  Syratiue.  N.  Y. 
Willjamii.  Clianncey  P.,  Alban*.  He* 

York. 
Wince.  Be*.  F.  H..  Springfield.  UL 
Winihrop.  Ruben  C,  Bnitot).  Haw., 

tfO  Marlboro  Dgb  Street. 
Wolcott,     J.    IlaDlinKion,     Boston, 

MtuH.,  S8S  Beacon  Street. 
Woleott,   Mrs.   Harriet   F.,   Bo.<ton. 

Miu.,  338  Beacon  StreeL 
Wood,   Frederick,   Mew  York   Cit», 


.  Kev.  lli.r,Lti.>.  Liiwell.  Mn^s. 
hiirv,     Ilt-r,    Ausii*tii?,    Provi- 
™.  R.  I. 
i.-y,  Theodore  D..  LL.D.,  New 


Will 


,    Prof.   Theodon- 


Wricht,  Carroll  D.,  Bnalon,  Mhsb. 
VoiiiiK.    CliarlfS    I...   Boston,   Mass. 
71  Mt.  Vernon  Slroel. 
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Illinois. 
Myers,  Sydney,  Chicago. 


Maine. 
Hill,  Rev.  Thomas,  Portland. 


Massachusetts. 


Anjjell,  Geo.  T.,  Montgomery  Place, 
Boston. 

Baker,  William  E.,  63  Chester  Sq., 
Boston. 

Barnard,  James  M.,  Boston. 

Barnard,  Mrs.  James  M.,  Boston. 

BlHtchford,  J.  S.,  13  Exchange  St., 
Boston. 

Bradford,  Gamaliel,  113  Exchange 
Street,  Boston. 

Brimmer,  Martin,  47  Beacon  Street, 
Boston. 

Chapman,  Miss  Maria  W.,  Wey- 
mouth. 

Eliot,  Mrs.  Samuel,  44  Brimmer  St., 
Boston. 

Endicott,  William,  Jr.,  10  Mt.  Ver- 
non Street,  Boston. 

Farwell,  Mrs.  A.  G.,  16  Beacon  St., 
Boston. 

Forhes,  John  M.,  30  Sears'  Building, 
Boston. 


.Gray,  Hon.  William,  20  Mt.  Vernon 

Street,  Boston. 
Kidder,  H.  P.,   113  Devonshire  St., 

Boston. 
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PREFACE. 


The  Papers  iDcluded  in  this  nuiutier  of  the  Journal  of  So<Hal 
Science  are  less  than  half  of  the  Saratoga  Papers  of  1«84.  As 
some  miaapprehension  may  exist  in  regard  to  the  publieation  of 
Papers  by  the  Association,  it  may  here  be  said  that  all  Papers, 
engaged  for  the  General  Meeting  of  the  American  Social  Science 
Association,  are  so  engaged  with  the  understanding  that  thej  ma; 
be  printed  in  the  Journal  of  Social  Science,  if  the  Council  so 
decide;  if,  therefore,  the  writers  choose  to  publish  their  Papen 
elsewhere,  (to  which  the  Conncil  ofTera  no  objection),  it  most  be 
with  the  stipulation  that  these  Papers  may  also  be  published  in 
the  Journal,  ut  the  option  of  the  Council  as  to  the  time  of  publi- 
cation. Several  of  the  Papers  read  at  the  last  General  Meeting 
liave  lieen  omitted  from  tlic  Journal  No.  XIX  and  the  present 
Number,  at  the  request  of  the  authors  or  for  other  reasons. 

Erkatdm.  — The  date  of  the  reading  of  Dr.  Harkis's  Address, 
and  Mrs.  Talbot's  Report,  was  September  11,  1884,  and  not 
ScptemlMM'  -1  as  printed. 


I.     PAPERS  OF  THE  EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT. 


I.    ON  THE  FUNCTION  OF  THE  STUDY  OF  LATIN  AND  GREEK 

IN   EDUCATION. 

AN    ADDREflB    BY    PROF.    W.    T.    HARRIS,    CHAIRMAN   OF   THE    DEPARTMENT 

OF    EDUCATION. 

(Read  Tuesdayi  September  4»  1884.) 

All  modern  Christian  nations  make  a  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  occupy  the  essential  place  in  the  course  of  study  prescribed 
for  a  thorough  education.  Yet  these  are  dead  languages,  so-called. 
They  aro  no  longer  spoken  by  any  people,  and  they  are  not  used 
to  any  extent  as  a  written  language.  Such  a  state  of  facts  is  cal- 
culated to  arouse  question  and  protest.  Why  should  so  much  time 
be  occupied  in  learning  languages  that  are  not  to  be  used  in  writing 
or  speaking? 

When  wc  ask  how  this  happens,  we  are  told  that  the  study  of 
language  is  the  study  of  human  nature,  and  that  the  Latin  and 
Greek  are  the  two  most  perfect  tongues  known  to  the  world. 
Hence  they  form  the  best  subjects  to  study  for  discipline,  and  for 
training  in  exact  thought.  Moreover,  these  languages  exert  a 
refining  influence  on  those  who  study  them. 

Such  reasons  as  are  based  on  the  "discipline,"  "  exactness  of 
thought,"  or  "  refining  influence,"  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
their  study,  are  somewhat  vague,  and  need  explication.  So,  like- 
wise, the  assertion  that  they  are  *' perfect"  languages. 

Upon  inquiry,  we  find  that  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  are 
spoken  of  by  some  as  being  "perfect,"  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
complete  as  regards  further  growth,  or  by  others  as  regards  etymo- 
logical inflections  ; — or,  again,  as  regards  syntactical  organism  ; 
or,  finally,  as  regards  capacity  for  expression,  whether  artistic, 
scientific,  or  historical.  This  designation  of  "perfect"  does  not 
seem  to  recommend  itself  as  a  substantial  reason  for  the  prominent 
place  that  Latin  and  Greek  hold  in  education.  In  the  first  sense 
intended  —  that  they  are  complete  as  regards  growth  —  that  they 
are  "dead"  languages,  —  they  would  have  no  advantages  over 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  old  Norse,  the  Zend,  the  Sanscrit,  or  any 
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other  dead  langnagc.  Nor  ia  it  obvioue  at  first  glance  wbr  gndi 
OompleteDesE  is  an  advantage.  Why  sliould  we  not  study  a  living, 
organic  growtli  wherein  we  can  trace  a  process  actually  going  on? 
Laws  are  manifested  and  revealed  to  us  only  in  the  actaal  cbaogot 
which  transpire  within  a  process  and  not  in  its  dead  resuttc. 
Agnio,  if  inflections  are  considered,  what  thouglitfat  man  will 
assert  that  inflections  are  a  mark  of  perfection?  Is  the  Sanscrit 
more  perfect  than  the  Latin,  because  it  inflects  twice  as  much  as 
the  Iatt£r  language?  Does  not  maturity  of  spiritual  develop- 
ment rather  do  nway  with  inflections?  Could  the  syntax  of  Greek 
and  Latin  do  any  more  wonderful  tilings  than  the  syntax  of  Milton 
and  Shakespeare?  Could  the  InDguage  of  Cicero  express  what 
that  of  Biirke  could  not?  Coutd  the  language  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle express  what  Hegel  and  Schelling  found  German  inadequate 
to  express?  It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  questions  could  be 
answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  defend  L.ntin  and  Greek  on  the 
grconil  of  (jcj-feetJoD  over  ali  olhvr  liiuguagea. 

A'  far  better  ground  is  urged  Tor  classical  study  by  English 
speaking  peoples  in  the  fact  that  it  famishes  the  root  words  to 
that  part  of  our  vocabulary  which  is  more  especially  the  language 
of  thought  and  reflection,  while  the  Teutonic  or  Gothic  gronnd-woik 
is  the  language  of  sensuous  experience  and  of  commoo  life. 
Hence  it  haiippus  tli.it  oven  a  little  sliuiy  of  Latin  makes  a  trreat 
ditri'Ti'dce  ill  thn  prns])  of  llie  tniud  as  regards  jreheralization  anil 
princiiiles,  Willioiit  Latiii,  the  trope  ami  nietjiphor  umlerlying 
the  abstract  terms  necessary  fo  express  all  elevated  sentiment  or 
thought  in  Knj^lisb.  and,  more  s pec i flea lly,  all  scicntitie  results, 
whcllier  ni<iral,  legal,  fijiiritual  or  natural — is  not  perceived  or  felt. 
Snc-li  lioiie  and  metaphor  is  the  basis  of  abstract  terms,  and  lience 
the  Iflller  have  iieen  called  "fossil  [Kielry."  To  gain  command 
of  the  resources  of  a  lanjjuajie,  ouf  must  revivify  this  poetic 
element,  must  acquire  an  ability  to  feel  (he  trope  and  metaphor 
wIjicIj  it  eoutains. 

This  argnnieut  for  the  study  of  Latin  by  F.nglisli-spcaking 
peoples  holds  good,  iu  a  greater  or  loss  (iogrpo,  for  the  Romanic 
nations  of  moderu  times.  But  it  is  not  so  convincing  when 
applied  to  the  Germauic,  Norse,  and  Sclavonic  peoples.  It  is 
when  we  come  to  look  at  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  all  Kiuoijcan  culture,  that  we  find  a  more  satisfactory 
reason,  and  begin  to  see  its  truer  aud  deeper  psychological  bearing. 
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The  general  principle  which  determines  insight-giving  studies  is 
this ;  they  must  be  of  such  a  kind  that  they  lead  the  individual  out 
of  his  immediate  and  familiar  surroundings,  and  cause  him  to 
breathe  the  atmosphere  and  become  familiar  with  the  accessor}' 
conditions  of  an  earlier  historical  stage  of  the  people  from  whom 
he  derives  his  culture  and  forms  of  civilization.  Each  stage  of 
civilization  is  a  product  of  two  factors ;  one  factor  being  the  ante- 
cedent stage  of  civilization,  and  the  otlier  factor  being  the  new 
social  force  which  modifies  the  former.  Every  stage  of  civilization 
goes  down  into  succeeding  ones  in  human  history  as  a  silent  factor, 
still  exercising  a  modifying  influence  upon  them,  but  in  an  ever- 
weakening  degree. 

The  education  of  the  child,  therefore,  takes  him  out  of  his  imme- 
diate atmosphere  of  feeling  and  desire,  and  bathes  him  in  the  rare 
atmosphere  of  the  early  infancy  of  his  nice.  The  nursery  tales 
that  greet  his  dawning  consciousness  —  and  later  the  fairy  stories 
and  mythological  material  that  delight  his  youth  are  simply  the 
transfigured  histor}'  of  the  deeds  of  his  race. 

With  the  education  of  the  school,  begins  the  serious  appropria- 
tion of  the  classics  of  his  people,  wherein  he  becomes  by  degrees 
conscious  of  the  elements  of  his  complex  being.  He  finds  one 
after  the  other  the  threads  that  compose  his  civilization  ;  threads 
that  weave  the  tissue  of  his  own  nature  as  a  product  of  civilization. 
The  Chinese  youth  reads  Confucius  and  Mencius  and  sees  the 
universal  type  and  model  on  which  the  Chinese  world  of  to-day  is 
formed.  The  Hindoo  child  listens  to  the  stories  of  the  Hitopadesa, 
and  learns  the  Vedas  and  Paranas,  and  becomes  conscious  of  the 
ideal  principles  of  his  caste-system.  Tiie  young  Turk  reads  the 
Koran,  and  learns  to  recognize  the  ordinances  which  direct  and 
control  the  life  of  his  fellow-men. 

It  will  be  acknowledged  without  dispute,  that  modern  civiliza- 
tion is  derivative,  resting'upon  the  ancient  Roman  civilization  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  Greek  civilization  on  the  other.  All 
European  civilization  borrows  from  these  two  sources.  To  the 
Greek  we  owe  the  elementary  standards  of  {esthetic  art. and  litera- 
ture. They  have  transmitted  to  us  the  so-called  perfect  forms. 
All  culture,  all  taste,  bases  itself  upon  familiarity  with  Greek 
models.  More  than  this,  the  flesh  and  blood  of  literature,  the 
means  of  its  expression,  the  vehicles  in  which  elevated  sentiment 
and  ideal  convictions  are  conveyed,  largely  consist  of  trope  and 
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metaphor  derived  from  Greek  mytLology.  Before  science  and  the 
forma  of  reflection  exjeted,  the  first  method  of  seizing  and  esprees- 
ing  spiritual  facts  consisted  of  poetic  metaphor  and  personifica- 
tion. Images  of  sense  were  taken  in  a  double  meaning :  a  niatcriBl 
and  a  spiritual  racaniog  in  inseparable  uniou.  We.  and  nil  Euro- 
pean nations,  —  even  the  ancient  Homana,  —  are  indebted  to  Greek 
genius  for  this  elementary  form  of  seizing  and  expressing  the  buL- 
tle,  invieiMe  forms  of  our  common  spiritunl  self-hood.  Odc  can 
never  be  at  home  in  the  realms  of  literature  without  an  acqaaint- 
ance  with  this  ongiual  production  of  the  Greek  people. 

More  than  this,  the  Greek  people,  essentially  a  theoretically  in- 
clined race,  advanced  themselves  historically  from  this  poetic 
personification  of  nature  towards  a  more  definite  abstract  seizing 
of  the  same  in  scientific  forms.  With  the  Greek  race,  theoretical 
reflection  is  jdso  indigenous.  The  Greek  language  is  specially 
Rdapted  to  this  function,  and  in  the  time  of  the  historical  culmina- 
tion of  the  Greek  race,  appeared  the  philosophical  tliinkers  who 
classified  and  formulated  the  great  fundamenlal  divisions  of  the 
two  worlds, — man  and  nature.  All  subsequent  science  among 
European  peoples  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  Greek  science ; 
availing  itself  of  Greek  insights  and  piously  using  the  very  techni- 
cal designations  invented  by  the  Greek  mind  for  the  expression  of 
those  insights. 

The  theoretical  survey  of  the  world  iu  its  two  phases  of  ilevelop- 
ment,  testhetioal  or  literary,  and  reflective  or  scientific.  Is  therefore 
Greek  in  its  genesis  ;  and  a  cle.ir  consciousness  of  the  details  as 
well  as  of  the  entire  scope  of  that  side  of  our  activity,  requires  the 
use  of  the  elementary  facts  that  belong  to  the  genesis  or  history 
of  its  development.  A  knowledge  of  Greek  life  and  literature  is 
a  knowledge  of  the  embryonic  forms  of  this  great  and  important 
factor  in  modern  and  all  future  civilization. 

The  Roman  contribution  to  modern  civilization  is  widely  different 
from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Instead  of  itsthetic  or  theoretic  con- 
templation, the  Komau  chooses  the  forms  of  the  activity  of  the  will 
for  his  field  of  view.  He  has  seen  the  mode  and  manner  iu  which 
man  must  limit  his  practical  activity  in  order  to  be  free.  He  must 
act  iu  such  a  manner  as  not  to  lame  and  paralyze  his  own 
activity,  nor  mar  the  products  of  the  activity  of  his  neighbors. 
Let  each  one  act  so  that  his  deed  will  not  be  self- destructive  if 
adopted  by  all  men.     This  is  the  Kantian  formula  for  free  moral 
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activity.  Man  is  placed  in  this  world  as  a  race  and  is  not  complete 
as  a  single  individual.  Each  individual  is  a  fragment  of  the  race, 
and  his  solution  of  the  problem  of  life  is  to  be  found  in  the  pro^r 
combination  with  his  fellow-men  so  as  to  avail  himself  of  their  help, 
theoretical  and  practical.  Theoretically,  they  will  help  by  giving 
him  tlie  results  of  their  experience  in  life  ;  their  pains  and  pleasures, 
their  mistakes  and  successes ;  the  theoretical  inventory  which 
they  have  taken  of  the  world  in  its  infinite  details,  and  the  princi- 
ples they  have  discovered  as  the  units  which  reduce  those  details 
to  a  system.  Without  this  combination  with  his  fellows,  he  re- 
mains an  outcast,  a  mere  embryonic  possibility  of  man.  How 
important,  then,  it  seems  to  us,  is  this  invention  of  the  civil  forms 
which  make  possible  this  combination  and  cooperation. 

Other  peoples,  before  the  Romans  and  contemporary  with  them, 

may  lay  claim  to  this  invention  of  the  civil  code.     But  their  claims 

cannot  be  sustained.     Moral  and  ethical  forms  in  suflQciency  they 

have  ;  but  the  civil  form  which  gives  and  secures  to  the  individual  the 

circle  wherein  he  shall  exercise  supremely  his  free  will,  and  beyond 

the  limits  of  which  he  shall  submerge  his  individuality  utterly  in 

that  of  the  State,  the  supreme  civil   institution  —  such   a  civil 

form  elaborated  into  a  complete  code  of  written  laws,  we  do  not 

\find  elsewhere.     It  is,  moreover,  a  settled  fact  in  history,  that 

*  modern  nations  have  received  their  jurisprudence  from  the  Roman 

I  peoples,  modifying  the  same,  more  or  less,  to  accommodate  it  to 

the  developed  spirit  of  the  Christian  religion. 

It  is  essential  for  a  correct  view  of  this  subject  to  consider 
carefully  the  nature  of  the  forms  of  expression  which  must  be  used 
in  order  to  define  the  limits  of  the  free  will.  The  code  which 
expresses  such  limits  must  deal  with  prohibitions  only,  in  so  far  as 
it  defines  crime.  But  it  must  furnish  positive  forms  in  which  all 
agreements  and  contracts  are  to  be  defined.  The  full  exercise  of 
free  will  within  the  sphere  allotted  to  the  individual,  is  accom- 
plished only^  by  means  of  the  institution  of  property.  The  complete 
idea  of  property  implies  the  possibility  of  its  alienation  or  trans- 
ference to  others.  Contract  is  the  form  in  which  two  or  more  wills 
combine,  constituting  a  higher  will.  The  Roman  law  furnishes  the 
varied  forms  in  which  this  higher  will,  essentially  an  incorporate 
will,  is  realized.  This  is  the  most  important  contribution  of  Rome 
to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  So  important  is  contract  to  the 
Roman  mind  that  it  deifies  soulless  abstractions,  seeing  in  them 
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incor|>ornle  poners.  The  State  ia  its  Jtipit«r,  its  Mars,  its  Judo,  its 
Venus.  Tbe  vonl  Religio  etymologically  expresses  the  biglK'St 
spiritual  relation,  as  conceived  by  the  Itoinan.  He  makes  a  vow, 
proposes  a  contract  to  his  gods,  and  the  gift  of  the  goii  being 
obtained,  be  nil!  faithfully  fullil   bis  vow. 

The  Roman  people  possess,  as  individuals,  a  double  conscious- 
UCS3,  a  limitation  nilbiD  the  self,  tbe  self  as  supremely  I'ruc 
willun  the  circle  of  its  proi>orty,  the  self  as  utterly  submerged  in 
a  higher  will,  [that  of  the  State],  beyond  its  personal  limit.  All 
modem  civiiiKatiou,  rooting  as  it  does  in  Rome,  which  had 
(.'onquered  the  whole  world,  receives  as  its  heritage  tbia  double 
oonsciotisuess,  and  can  never  lapse  back  into  the  nuive,  childish 
consciousness  of  pre-Homan  civilisation.  Just  as  the  technical 
terms  and  expressions,  the  very  categories  in  which  literary  and 
art  forms,  or  philosophical  and  scienliHc  forms  are  possible,  are 
derived  from  a  Greek  source,  so  too.  on  tlie  other  band,  these 
mojt  important  civil  forms  of  contract  and  incorporation  and 
crimiuat  definition  are  borrowed  from  Home,  and  were  originally 
expressed  in  Latin.  Latin  derivativea,  in  moat  of  the  European 
languages,  still  contain  and  define  these  distinctions. 

To  study  Latiu,  just  the  mere  language  and  its  grammar,  is  to 
study  the  revelation  of  this  Bomau  spirit  in  its  most  intimate  and 
characteristic  form.  Language  is  the  clothing  of  the  invisible 
spiritual  selfof  the  people  —  a  revel.ition  of  its  primary  attitude 
towards  the  uuiveise.  A  study  of  the  literature,  politics,  history, 
i-elijiion  and  Ian-  making  of  the  Iloman  people  is  a  still  further 
initi.-vtion  into  tlie  mysteries  of  this  phase  of  modern  civilization. 

Compariitive  pliilolofry  and  sociology  owe  to  society  the  dutj'  of 
invcstignling  the  Creek  and  Latin  languages  with  a  view  to  dis- 
cover the  grammatical  and  logical  adaptation  of  those  languages 
to  cxpR'ss  the  fundamental  [wint  of  view  of  those  |)eoplt's,  the  one 
theoretical,  and  the  other  praetictil,  and  also  to  ascertaiti  how  it  is 
that  tiiey  stimulate,  by  reaction  upon  the  minds  of  those  using 
those  languages,  the  original,  theoretical  or  practical  tendency. 
The  modem  youth,  by  common  consent  in  all  modern  civilized 
countries,  is  trained  upon  Latin  and  (Jrcck  as  especial  discipline 
studies.  Little  or  no  mention  is  made  of  the  rationale  of  this 
process  to  the  pupil.  Very  little  is  done  to  point  out  the  relation 
between  Ihe  facts  obtained  within  the  sphere  of  classic  literature, 
and  the  modern  facts  which  surround  him.  Ncvertlieless,  these 
iiucieiit  facts  concern,  in  one  way  or  another,  the  gcnesia  of    the 
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modern  facts,  and  all  effective  activity  of  the  student's  mind  goes 
to  the  construction  of  bridges  of  relation  from  the  one  to  the  other. 
Merely  by  thinking  the  modern  facts  of  our  civilization  through 
the  prisms  of  the  ancient  facts,  the  classically  educated  man  is 
able  to  decompose  the  compound  rays  united  in  the  modern.  All 
unconscious  that  the  classical  material  of  his  education  performs 
the  function  of  a  decomposing  prism,  or  that  the  ancient  facts  are 
embryonic  stages  of  the  modern  facts,  the  student  finds  that  he 
has  practical  possession  of  a  superior  power  of  analysis  and  gener- 
alization, and  that  he  is  able  to  fix  his  attention  upon  a  single 
strand  of  modern  civilization,  its  political  and  legal  forms,  or  its 
theoretical  and  its  sesthetical,  and  use  the  same  theoretically  or 
practically.  His  facility  is  a  real  possession  of  the  highest  practi- 
cal value,. but  he  may  not  have  any  true  theory  of  its  existence  or 
its  origin.     He  may  call  it  a  college  *'  fetich." 

It  is  the  subtlest  and  least  observed  or  most  rarely  formulated 
expression  of  the  spirit  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  peoples,  namely, 
its  impression  upon  the  grammatical  forms  and  categorical  terms 
of  their  languages,  that  exercises  the  surest  and  most  powerful 
effect  on  the  classical  student. 

One  may  say  that  of  a  hundred  boys,  fifty  of  whom  had  studied 
Latin  for  a  period  of  six  months,  while  the  other  fifty  had  never 
studied  Latin  at  all,  the  fifty  with  the  smattering  of  Latin  would 
possess  some  slight  impulse  towards  analyzing  the  legal  and  polit- 
ical view  of  human  life,  and  surpass  the  other  fifty  in  this  direc- 
tion. Placed  on  a  distant  frontier,  with  the  task  of  building  a  new 
civilization,  the  fifty  with  the  smattering  of  Latin  would  furnish 
law  makers  and  political  rulers,  legislators,  and  builders  of  the 
state. 

In  the  same  way,  a  smattering  of  Greek,  through  the  subtle 
effect  of  the  vocabulary  and  forms  of  Greek  grammar,  would 
give  some  slight  impulse,  not  otherwise  obtained,  towards  theoret- 
ical or  festhetical  contemplation  of  the  world.  On  the  highest 
mountain  ridge  a  pebble  thrown  into  a  rill  may  divide  the  tiny 
stream  so  that  one  portion  of  it  shall  descend  a  water  shed  and 
finally  reach  the  Pacific  ocean,  while  the  other  portion,  following 
its  course,  shall  reach  the  Atlantic  ocean.  It  requires  only  a 
small  impulse  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  immature  mind  of 
youth  in  any  given  direction.  A  direction  once  given,  subsequent 
activity  of  the  mind  follows  it  as  the  line  of  least  resistance,  and 
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it  BOOH  becomes  a  great  iK>wcr.  or  even  what  we  may  call  a  ftciilly. 
Certftinly,  it  follows  tlial  the  busying  of  the  mind  of  youth  wiib 
one  form  or  ptinecof  Koman  life  will  give  it  some  iui|HilM>  towards 
directing  its  view  to  the  forms  of  the  law.  Or,  tlio  uouii|>atiou 
with  the  Greek  language  and  life,  will  commuuicale  an  iupuliM: 
townrds  liteiary  and  philosophical  views  of  the  world. 

But  Latin  and  Gi-cek  ought  tiol  to  be  ndvocnietl  as  a  eulisliliile 
for  Knglieh  literature,  science,  or  mathematics.  Each  topic  gives 
Bomethiog  to  the  mind  ;  each  one  omits  something. 

The  one  who  arranges  the  course  of  study  must  carefully  a&cer- 
tnin  the  educntional  vsluc  of  each  branch  of  learning,  and  tis  the 
proportion  accordingly.  The  classical  studies  help  to  give 
pei«pcctive  to  the  mind.  They  enable  the  pupil  to  become  coo- 
M'iouB  of  tlie  separate  tendencies  that  enter  his  life. 

In  the  concrete  world  into  wliicli  we  ore  born,  there  are  complex 
relatione  —  an  infinite  manifold  ot  historic  tendencies  and  inllu- 
encee  have  mingled.  The  present  life  is  litii'  a  web  of  cloth  into 
whose  texture  are  woven  threads  of  the  most  diverse  description 
mid  origin  foiTniog  its  warp  and  woof. 

We  are  powerless  to  discriminate  the  elements  which  form  our 
present  life,  because  tbey  are  so  complicated  and  blend  into  so 
close  a  unity. 

If,  however,  we  can  leave  the  study  of  this  complex  result,  and 
find  an  opportunity  to  investigate  its  elements  in  a  separate  form, 
anil  become  familiar  with  their  appearance  by  themselves,  ne 
ahall  acquire  the  capacity  to  recognize  Ihein  when  united  in  the 
life  of  the  present. 

Analysis  must  precede  synthesis  in  conscious  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge. In  primitive  or  first  knowing,  there  is  little  consciousness 
—  a  mere  life  of  feeling.  Cnltiv.ation  of  tlic  intellect  liegins  t)y 
analysis  and  follows  with  syntliesis. 

Thus,  it  is,  that  Latin  and  Greek  are  retained  as  n.ost  important 
studies  in  higher  cdnuation.  Latin  and  Greek  are  the  languages 
'of  the  two  iwojiles  that  liinge  European  civilization  to  Asiatic 
'civilization.  The  spirit  of  Asia — the  Oriental  world— is  not  in 
Ifavor  of  the  individuality  of  man  —  neither  in  religion,  nor  politics, 
'nor  art,  nor  science.  There  is  an  all-devouring  primordial  unily 
as  deily  (Brnlim),  which  lacks  the  attributes  of  eonseiousness 
itself,  and  is  hostile  to  any  and  all  forms  of  human  individuality. 
There  is  only  des[>otism  or  iiresponsible  rule  in  the  states  of  Asia ; 
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only  intellectual  subordination  in  the  Asiatic  mind,  and  only  the 
portrayal  of  such  subordination  in  Oriental  ai't  and  literature. 

Greece  and  Rome  form  the  entrance  to  the  western  civilization 
!  which  unfolds  individualit}',  and  regards  the  human  attributes  as 
'essentially  divine  and  substantial. 

The  Greek  mind,  under  the  purpose  of  Providence,  develops 
and  expresses  free  intellectual  insight  under  the  form  of  science, 
and  symbolizes  freedom  in  all  forms  of  art — gracefulness  being 
the  appearance  of  freedom  in  material  guise. 

The  Greek  has  had  this  Amction  so  wholly  to  itself,  that  it  is 
the  source  from  whence  the  forms  of  theoretical  insight  are  bor- 
rowed by  all  modern  European  peoples.  Its  sculpture,  architec- 
ture, poetrj'  (epic,  dramatic,  h'ric),  eloquence,  history,  and  the  like, 
have  furnished  models  for  the  modern  world.  If  we  have  departed 
fix)m  those  models  in  our  highest  reaches  in  literary  art  or  science,  it 
is  rather  by  additions  to  the  Greek  original  than  by  new  foundations. 

The  Greek  mind  furnishes  us  a  sharp  contrast  to  Asiatic  absolut- 
ism and  debasement  of  individuality.  We  feel  at  home  with  the 
Greeks  when  we  come  to  them  from  a  sojourn  among  Oriental 
nations. 

What  Greece  has  done  for  theoretic  and  art  development  of 
civilization,  the  Eoman  has  done  for  political  forms  and  usages. 
It  is  the  law-making  consciousness  of  the  world.  It  emerges 
from  Asiatic  absolutism  and  irresponsible  iK)wer,  and  defines 
rights  and  duties,  and  sets  up  these  definitions  as  conscious  stand- 
ards which  shall  limit  alike  the  governed  and  the  governing.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  distinction  of  the  law  frc^m  the  men  who 
administer  it,  becomes  so  clear  that  constitutional  forms  are 
written  out  and  acknowledged,  and  the  people  become  so  free  that 
the  obvious  purpose  of  the  state  is  declared  to  be  the  security  of 
the  people  in  a  rational  exercise  of  their  individual  powers. 
"  Life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  "  on  the  part  of  the 
individual  subjects  require  laws  and  definitions,  and  for  this,  gov- 
ernment is  caused  to  exist,  and  all  the  machinery  of  legislative, 
judiciary  and  executive  departments  organized  and  perpt'tuated. 
The  |)ersonal  element  of  the  government  has  been  entirely  con- 
cealed, and  those  who  act  in  the  government  are  governed  by 
written  laws  like  all  their  fellow-citizens. 

Roman  history  is  the  history  of  the  transmutation  of  rude  vio- 
lence—  robber  life  —  into  mutual  i*ecognition  of  rights  explicitly 
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Stated  and  defined.  The  deeds  of  the  humau  will  haie  been  the 
solo  object  {if  conskleration  through  ages,  ftud  diacriminatioti  has 
tieeii  reached  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  biiman  actions —  what  can 
Iw  done  without  injury  to  otherii,  and  wliat  can  not  be  done,  hits 
licen  aloirlj-  but  surelv  discerned.  The  individual  shall  act  so  that 
his  action  may  not  coliide  with  those  of  his  rdlow-meD.  and  each 
action  annul  Uie  other  —  but  it  shall  taLe  auch  a  form  that 
it  reinforceti  the  rntional  actions  of  hi»  fellow-men.  When  the 
forms  of  i-c»itonabte  action  are  discovered  und  defined,  institutions 
become  possible.  "  Institution  "  itt  a  Latin  word,  and  describes  a 
upiritual  existence  created  bv  the  Uoman  miud.  It  is  a  spiritual 
combination, of  man  with  his  fellow-men  — just  as  a  steam-engine 
or  a  mill  is  a  material  combination. 

*  All  modern  State  forms,  municipal  govemmen'^,  corporations, 
I  public  or   private;  all  forms  of  justice,  are  based  on  the  Koman 

*  contribution  to  civilization,  and  thejr  are  expressed  in  Latin  words 
,  for  the  most  part  in  ail  modern  languages. 

The  study  of  Latin  and  (ireek  is  a  species  of  self-alienation,  or 
estrangement,  therefore,  which  familiarizes  the  mind  with  essential 
elements  that  enter  modem  civilized  life  —  it  familiarizes  the  mind 
with  these  elements  in  their  early  and  independent  forms,  oa  they 
existed  in  history  in  their  first  origination  and  before  they  mingled 
and  lost  their  sopar.ite  signific.ince.  Familiarity  with  those  ele- 
ments ill  thuir  early  and  isolated  oxisleuee  gives  one  power  to 
recognize  tbeni  in  UKKleni  life. 

Analytic  power  of  iiiiiul  which  cannot  recognize  and  trace  out 
eou-iectcdly  these  great  esscniini  threads  of  social  life,  is  not  of 
much  strciigtli  or  value.  It  is  not  able  to  discriminate  practically 
nor  undcrstaiiii  and  decide  on  practical  ({uestioUH.  It  is  hopelessly 
lubt  wlicii  i>ijc  of  tlie  Ihi'cuds  it  is  trying  to  see  disappears  under 
liie  mcslics  of  otlicr  ihrcads  and  c'onics  up  under  some  superficial 
change.  It  is  the  essential  relation  which  fJi-cece  and  Kome  have 
to  iModern  civi!iz:\tiou  that  makes  tlie  stud}'  of  their  spirit  so  im- 
porUint  in  inodciti  education. 

A  study  of  .\rabic  or  Sauscrit  or  Cliiiicsc,  would  have  far  more 
self-alicnalion  or  estrangement  in  it,  liut  it  would  have  no  return 
to  our  modern  life  ;  it  would  Airuish  no  keys  to  our  situation  —  for 
CliiiR'sc  and  Arabian  and  Kast  Indian  life  has  not  developed  into 
our  own  but  is  an  arrested  development  baiting  on  tlie  otlier  side  of 
the  two  great  emancipations  perf oi  mcd  for  us  Ijy  CI  veece  and  Itome. 
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It  happens  that  a  ver}^  little  study  of  Latin  has  an  influence  to  * 
put  the  mind  into  an  attitude  of  observation  of  the  activit}-  of  the  I 
will-power.  The  genius  that  formed  the  Latin  language  has  every- 
where impressed  itself  upon  that  language  so  that  an  acquaintance 
with  its  mode  of  expression  habituates  the  mind  to  contemplating 
will-forms  rather  than  intellect-forms ;  it  is  practical,  rather  than 
theoretic ;  it  lacks  the  pronominal  development  in  the  form  of  the 
article,  and  suppresses  the  demonstrative  method  of  defining 
which  belongs  to  theoretic  peoples.  The  Greek,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  the  perfection  of  pronominal  development  in  the  direction  of 
the  article,  or  demonstrative,  and  its  use  favors  theoretical 
habits  of  mind.  An  infant  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  old  is  made  by 
its  parent  tD  hold  the  rattle-box  in  its  right  hand.  After  a  few 
corrections,  it  becomes  a  second  nature  to  grasp  and  hold  things 
in  its  right  hand.  A  very  slight  impulse  at  the  beginning,  makes 
a  change  in  the  entire  bod}'.  For  the  right  hand  and  arm  grows 
much  stronger  and  more  skilful  than  the  left.  Finally,  one  hemi- 
sphere of  the  brain  grows  larger  than  the  other,  and  one  lung 
develops  more  than  the  other ;  each  of  the  five  senses  develops 
one  of  its  pair  of  organs,  so  that  one  side  is  the  special  organ  of 
voluntary  attention. 

So  a  very  slight  impulse,  derived  from  a  few  months  study  of 
the  grammar  and  vocabulary  of  the  Latin  or  Greek  language, 
results  in  forming  a  habit  of  looking  at  essential  forms  which  enter 
modern  life,  either  on  the  side  of  the  will  or  of  the  intellect,  and 
the  individuaFs  view  of  the  world  is  fixed  for  his  whole  life.  His 
capacity  to  see  and  clearly  define  these  forms,  and  to  recognize 
their  essential  nature  under  protean  shapes  grows  with  his  growth 
and  strengthens  with  his  strength. 

If  the  few  in  a  new  community  happen  to  have  a  mere  smatter- 
ing of  Latin  and  the  others  of  the  community  have  none  whatever, 
the  business  of  expressing  and  administering  the  forms  that  relate 
to  the  combination  of  men  into  institutions  will  fall  to  those  few. 
It  makes  little  difference  whether  they  have  read  Latin  literature, 
and  still  less  difference  whether  they  have  heard  lectures  on  Roman 
institutions,  or  read  about  them.  Six  months'  study  of  the  Latin 
language  does  more  to  develop  a  habit  of  the  mind  to  view  will- 
forms  than  many  years  of  mere  stud}*  of  Roman  history  or  of 
Roman  customs. 

Thus,  for   ages,  the  mind  of  youth   has   been  trained  in  the 
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schools  on  the  two  "dead"  langunge§,  Latin  and  Greek.  For 
the  evolution  of  the  eivilizatioa,  in  which  we  live  and  move  and 
huveour  being,  issued  through  Greece  and  Rome  on  ItH  way  to 
us.  We  kindled  the  torcliea  of  our  iuatitutions  —  of  the  watch- 
fl res  of  our  civilizatiou — at  their  eAcruA  flnmes.  The  organism 
ol"  the  Stale,  the  invention  of  the  forms  in  which  man  may  livo 
in  a  civil  community  and  enjoy  municipal  and  pei-sonal  rights  ; 
tlicse  trace  their  descent  in  a  direct  line  from  Rome,  and  were  iu- 
digeuoiis  to  tlie  people  who  spoke  Latin.  In  our  civil  and  politi. 
va,\  forme,  we  live  Roman  life  to-day.  That  side  or  |)hase  of  ibe 
complex  organism  of  modern  civilization  is  Roman.  Our  soieii- 
tiSo  and  testlietic  forms  come  from  beyond  Rome  ;  they  siieak  the 
language  of  tlieir  Greek  home  to  this  very  day,  just  as  much  as 
jurisprudence  and  legislation  pronounce  their  edicts  in  Roman 
words. 

To  assimilate  this  antecedent  stage  of  existence,  therefore,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  form  an  actjuaintance  with  it  by  reading  its  history 
or  literature  in  translations.  The  tliorougli  assimilation  of  it  in  con- 
aciousuoss  demands  such  an  immediate  contact  with  it  as  one  gets 
by  learning  the  langnagee  of  these  people  —  the  clothing  of  their 
inmost  spiritual  selves.  We  must  don  the  garb  in  which  they 
thought  and  spoke,  in  order  fully  to  realize  in  ourselves  these  em- 
bryonic stages  of  our  civilization. 

If  we  now  inquire  what  tlie  i^ubstitutiou  of  a  modern  lan<!;uage  — 
say  German  ur  French  —  for  Latin  or  Gitek  would  effect,  tlie 
answer  is  clear  that  u  modern  language  stands  to  English  in  the 
relation  of  eo-onlination  and  not  in  any  sense  in  that  of  presup- 
position. As  immediate  facts,  German  and  French  stand  in  need 
of  explanation  through  evolution,  just  as  niudi  as  the  Kn<;lish 
does.  Their  civilizations  arc  not  emhryoidc  st.ages  of  the  English 
civilization,  but  derivative  forms  from  the  same  source. 

No  one  modern  language  is  an  embryonic  type  of  another,  nor 
does  il  present  in  its  literature  the  embryonic  form  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  another  people,  even  though  it  may  be  an  "arrested 
development  "  of  some  type  of  eivilizatioii.  To  study  the  end)ry- 
ology  of  the  Imtterlly,  we  must  liegiii  with  the  caterpillar,  and  not 
with  the  mosquito.  So  to  understand  the  frog,  we  must  study  the 
tadpole  and  not  the  toad. 

Schopenhauer  says,  that  "A  man  who  does  not  understand 
Latin,  is  like  ouc  who  walks  tliruugii  a  Ijcautiful  region  in  a  fog; 
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his  horizon  is  very  close  to  him.  He  sees  only  the  nearest  things 
clearly,  and  a  few  steps  awa}*  from  him,  the  outlines  of  everything 
becomes  indistinct  or  wholly  lost.  But  the  horizon  of  the  Latin 
scholar  extends  far  and  wide  through  the  centuries  of  modern 
history,  the  middle  ages  and  antiquity." 

In  conclusion,  let  me  formulate :  The  vocabulary  of  a  language 
gives  a  person,  to  the  extent  he  understands  it,  the  view  of  the 
world  attained  by  its  race  or  people. 

The  vocabularies  and  syntax  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
give  to  the  people  of  Europe  and  America,  an  insight  into  the 
embryonic  part  of  their  civilization,  and  help  them  to  understand 
themselves,  and  to  analyze  the  forms  and  usages  of  their  intellect- 
ual and  moral  being. 

"  Know  thyself,"  means,  know  the  general  forms  and  conditions 
which  you  must  live  in  your  life,  unless  you  will  fail  to  live  well.  To 
the  self-knowledge  of  Americans  and  Europeans,  then,  some  study 
of  Latin  and  Greek  is  essential,  and  the  most  productive  of  all  higher 
studies  in  directive  iK)wer  and  practical  ability  to  understand  and 
deal  with  one's  time  and  situation.  As  a  practical  matter  for  the 
people  of  Asia  and  Africa,  a  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek  is  also 
necessar}'  if  the\'  are  to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the  character  of 
the  conquering  nations  of  modern  times. 
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II      REPORT   OF   THE  SECRKTAItV,  MItS.  EMILV  TALBOT,   OF 

BOSTON. 
(Road  Tueidar,  Seplomber  4, 1881.) 

Never  have  the  eiiiicatioual  forces  of  the  world  tieeii  flo  active, 
aggressive  aud  pvogrcssive  as  (luiiiig  the  last  few  yenre.  The  old 
methods  of  tlqieiidence  upon  niTlhorily  of  following  precedents, 
of  look  ng  to  tl  e  psst  f  I  gbt  and  knowle  !„e  ha  c  gi  ca  way  V 
the    now  nethod     of     niju     ng      \&     n  ng  n1  n^     ]   o    ng 

aea  1  nj,  fo  al  o  t  ta  to  p  net  al  k  owie  !ge  o  that  tl 
nd  lua!  may  lo  e  no  t  me  n  gelt  ng  to  the  f  11  I  le  of  «o  K  to 
be  done  'ft  tl  n  the  men  o  \  of  aeh  one  of  ua  to  ca  "j  1  fe  an! 
1  ght  to  th  1  nth  D  mennt  to  1  a  the  c  o  s  of  pe  sonal  onse  n 
to  and  the  Go8[>cl  as  tfl  gl  t  ly  Jea  sCb  t  fodaj  th  a  no  k 
mca  9  not  onli  hat  b  t  t  n  I  lea  the  m  acl  mo  k  ng  pow  b  of 
aicam  an  1  ele  -t  ty  t  neaos  the  eation  of  new  wants  Ibal 
ew  uluat  8  ay  reep  n  it  emi  a  es  tl  e  |  net  n  na  a  I 
enl  ghte  ng  [  owe  of  tl  e  i  s  all  th  s  f  e  now  o  j  n  t 
e<I  ea  e   I  e  wo  Id  o  t  of  ba  ba     m      o  a  h  gh      I  fe      Tl  e     9c 

ii  I  II        tl    1   r  I       u      1 


I  n    t 

t^  I  1  I 


Some  of  the  greatest  ovils  of  the  prewiit  time,  which  can  hardly 
le    eoiisidered    too   seriously,  are    the    rfpiidintioii  of  debts,  the 
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betrayal  of  pecuniary  trusts,  and  generally  dishonest  methods  in 
business.  Education  may  do  much  to  remedy  these  great  evils. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  child  who  is  early  trained  to  deposit 
small  savings  in  the  bank  is  on  the  road  to  frugal  and  careful  liv- 
ing ;  that  the  man  who  has  been  trained  to  habits  of  prudence  and 
economy  can  be  trusted.  It  was  faith  in  the  importance  of  a  right 
beginning,  and  in  the  power  of  habit,  which  inspired  a  French 
teacher,  M.  Dulac,  in  1834,  to  open  a  savings  bank  in  his  school. 
This  habit  among  school  children  of  dejx)siting  small  savings,  thus 
begun  in  P^rance,  has  extended  to  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Bel- 
gium, and  Holland.  In  France,  the  number  of  school  savings 
banks  in  1880,  was  10,261,  with  213,135  depositors.  The  whole 
amount  thus  deposited  b}'  children  at- that  time  was  more  than  a 
million  of  dollars.  M.  Laurent,  professor  of  civil  law  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Ghent,  said  to  the  directors  of  the  city  schools,  ''  Saving 
must  be  taught  like  any  other  virtue,  by  causing  it  to  be  practised. 
Children  are  the  best  agents  of  social  reform.  While  small  sav- 
ings are  of  great  value  to  all  the  children,  they  are  specially  so  to 
the  children  of  the  poor,  who  see  more  pennies  than  larger  coin, 
and  for  whom  the  habit  of  saving  will  be  the  only  means  of  success 
in  later  years."  This  gentleman  went  from  school  to  school  to* 
give  the  children  practical  lessons  in  economy,  and  thus,  with  the 
encouragement  of  the  school  commission,  savings  banks  have  been 
opened  in  many  of  the  Belgian  schools.  In  the  city  of  Ghent, 
nearly  one-third  of  the  school  children  are  now  depositors.  These 
savings  banks  are  nowhere  established  by  law,  nor  are  they  sus- 
tained by  any  government  agency.  The}'  originate  with,  and 
depend  solely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  teachera  and  scholars,  and 
their  success  is  due  to  the  attractiveness  of  the  idea  of  accumu- 
lating wealth,  and  the  persistence  and  interest  with  which  it  is 
carried  on. 

The  plan  is  very  simple.  After  having  made  arragements  with 
the  nearest  bank,  the  teacher  informs  his  pupils  that  he  is  ready 
to  receive  their  small  savings,  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  deposit 
amounts  to  one  franc,  he  will  transfer  them  to  the  regular  savings 
bank,  and  the  scholar  will  receive  a  bank  book.  The  teacher 
fixes  a  da}'  in  each  week  when  deposits  will  be  received.  He  keeps 
a  register  in  which  he  enters  the  names  of  the  pupils  and  the 
amounts  deposited.  Each  pupil  keeps  a  duplicate  account. 
Sometimes  the  registers  and  the  blanks  for  the  duplicate  accounts 
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are  prepared  by  the  pupils  lliemselvce.  as  an  exercise  in  writing 
and  iu  eimple  book-keeping.  The  business  outside  tbe  school- 
room, with  tbe  savinga  banks,  is  also  very  simple.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  every  month,  the  teacher  adds  up  the  deposits  of  every 
pupil,  nnd  in  case  they  exceed  one  franc  he  deposits  the  even 
tVancs.  and  keeps  the  amounts  of  less  than  one  IVanc  on  the  regis- 
ter of  the  school  savings  bank.  When  the  pupil  leaves  the  school 
the  bank  book  is  passed  over  to  its  parent  or  gnnrdiaii.  No  pupil 
can  withdraw  a  whole  or  a  part  of  bis  savings  without  the  consent 
of  his  legal  gunrdiaus. 

A  statement  has  recently  been  made,  and  to  my  knowledge,  not 
contradicted,  tlial  the  recent  losses  in  this  country  through  repudi- 
ation and  defaulting  equals  the  amount  of  the  national  debt. 
Whether  this  he  true  or  not,  the  fact  remains  that  more  pains 
ought  to  be  taken  to  form  in  our  children  habits  of  frugality  and 
economy,  if  wc  would  have  the  people  of  this  country  piacli^e  the 
virtues  of  honesty  and  fidelity. 

PnvsioLOGv  IN  Schools. 
There  can  be  little  question  that,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  is  desir- 
'able  to  instruct  children  in  regard  to  the  functions  and  normal 
condition  of  the  human  system ;  yet  this  should  l>e  done  with  tbe 
greatest  caution,  otiierwise  erroneous  and  ol'ten  injurious  notions 
will  be  inculcated.  Recently,  legislation  has  been  secured  in  the 
States  of  Michigan,  New  York,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire  and 
Rhode  Island,  requiring  that  *'  physiology  and  hygiene  shall  be 
taught  iu  the  public  schools  of  these  States,  with  siiecial  reference 
to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics  upou  the 
human  system."  Tlie  advocates  of  this  law  propose  not  ouly  to 
introduce  this  proposed  instruction  into  advanced  schools,  but 
according  to  the  statute  of  Michigan,  instruction  in  these  special 
topics  must  i>e  given  to  "nil  pupils  in  every  school."  Thus  the 
pupils  in  primary,  infant  nnd  kindergarten  schools  supported  by 
the  State  mvKt  be  instructed  iu  '•  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stiraulauts,  nnd  narcolies  on  the  human  system."  We  think  it 
quite  time  to  enter  an  earue«t  protest  against  this  motliod  of  nur- 
turing children.  This  whole  plan,  however  philanthropic  may 
have  been  its  origin  and  aim.  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  misconception 
of  the  function  and  duty  of  the  public  school,  and  is  impracticable 
in  e.\ecution. 
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It  is  not  proposed  by  this  legislntion  to  teach  the  normal,  but 
the  abnormal ;  not  health,  but  disease ;  it  is  not  physiology,  but 
pathology  ;  it  is  not  temperance,  but  intemperance  ;  a  line  of  in- 
struction tlie  farthest  possible  from  the  true  work  of  the  public 
school.  That  it  is  impracticable  in  execution  is  apparent  from  the 
fact  ,that  teachers  themselves  cannot  be  prepared  to  give  correct 
instruction  upon  ''  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and 
narcotics  on  the  human  system,"  where  authorities  differ  so  widely 
as  to  these  et!ects,  which  are  so  unlike  under  different  conditions. 
That  incorrect,  uncertain,  or  vague  instruction  on  such  a  subject, 
would  be  futile  or  injurious,  requires  no  argument.  These  laws 
have,  without  doubt,  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  instructing 
children  as  to  the  effects  of  inebrietv.  The  Church  calls  it  a  vice  ; 
the  State  punishes  it  as  a  crime ;  and  science  considers  it  a  dis- 
ease ;  but  whether  it  be  vice,  crime  or  disease,  it  is  an  unfit  sub- 
ject for  children  to  study.  Though  it  appears  under  the  title  of 
physiology,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  statutes  contemplate  the 
study  of  this  subject  from  the  pathological  or  scientific  standpoint, 
as  a  disease,  marked  by  a  progression  of  s^^mptoms,  which,  if  not 
arrested,  go  on  to  death.  This  disease,  inebriety,  arises  some- 
times from  an  inherited  tendency,  and  sometimes  from  a  weakened 
bbdy  or  brain,  which  in  its  debilitated  state  craves  stimulants. 
All  the  causes  which  produce  this  disease  are  not  yet  known. 
Neither  are  all  the  pathological  conditions  or  the  best  methods  of 
cure.  Scientific  investigators  consider  the  field  still  an  open  one 
for  research  and  inquiry,  and  would  as  soon  require  children  to 
study  the  phenomena  of  cancer,  consumption  and  lunacy  as  that 
of  inebriety.  The  pushing  of  children  into  these  abnormal  fields 
of  observation  and  study  tends  to  produce  the  very  eflfects  whicli 
it  is  sought  to  prevent. 

It  is  a  curious  phase  in  state  legislation  that  without  abrogating 
the  laws  which  permit  inebriety  to  be  punished  as  a  crime,  it  also 
compels  the  infants  and  youth  of  the  state  to  study  its  etiology 
and  symptomatology  as  of  a  disease.  But  one  more  step  in 
absurdity  remains  to  be  taken  and  that  a  logical  one  —  to  teach 
the  therapeutics  of  inebriety,  as  well  as  its  etiology,  to  infants. 
\Ve  do  not  believe  in  the  method  of  the  old  Greeks,  who  trained 
their  children  to  avoid  drunkenness  by  bringing  a  drunken  man 
into  their  company  ;  but  hold  that  any  person  may  well  be  debarred 
from  service  in  the  schools  of  the  state  who  brings  into  the  school- 
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room  a.  tainted  Ijrenth  from  tliG  use  of  alcoliol,  an  otTensive  ndor 
from  tobacco,  a  slmking  band  from  the  misuse  of  coffee,  an  irri- 
table temper  from  tea,  hendacbe,  prostration  and  stupidity  fVom 
chloral,  chloroform  or  opium.  Thus  would  we  teach  temperance 
in  all  things  to  our  children.  The  civilization  of  today  demanila 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  echool-room  be  pure  and  wholesome ; 
that  the  instruction  be  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  pupils,  niiil 
that  a  temperate  and  rational  manner  of  living  may  be  incited  by 
the  lives  and  exitmples  of  their  instructors.  Ou  the  other  hand, 
lot  children  suffer  from  long  and  continuous  hours  of  confinement 
in  school,  let  their  brains  be  crammed  and  their  bodies  overworked, 
let  their  food  be  improper  and  their  sleep  deHcient,  and  we  sball 
soon  discover  morbid  appetites  and  a  craving  for  stimulants,  wbich 
often  lead  the  way  to  inebriety,  lunacy,  and  kindred  diseases. 

Vacation  Schooi.b. 
The  gradual  establishment  of  vacation  schools  in  our  large  cities 
is  an  interesting  study  to  observers  of  educational  processes. 
These  schools  are  the  outgrowth  of  a  lender  and  philanthropic 
sentiment  among  those  who  abound  in  chai'itable  deeds.  To  keep 
the  children  of  the  poor  from  the  noisy  streets  during  the  suinmer 
heat  is  the  first  object,  — to  occupy  and  amnse  them  rationally  fol- 
lows. But  to  divert  and  amuse  should  not  be  considered  the  chief 
end  of  vacation  schcM.>ls.  In  one  of  these  schools  (recently  visit- 
ed), where  the  primary  object  is  not  only  to  instruct  but  to  teacli 
the  children  to  respect  work,  the  results  seemed  to  be  happier  and 
more  successful  than  in  those  where  the  oliief  object  is  to  amuse. 
This  model  vacation  school  numbers  one  hundred  and  thirty  girls ; 
the  aver^ige  attendance  is  one  liundred  and  twelve.  The  first  and 
last  lesson  each  morning  is  in  manners,  a  teacher  being  always  nt 
the  door  to  proi>erly  welcome  and  instruct  each  child  in  courtesy, 
on  arrival,  and  at  the  close  of  school  to  speed  each  child  on  part- 
ing, as  though  she  were  an  honored  guest-  It  was  a  novel  sad 
delightful  experience  to  watch  the  lesson  in  carpentry  ;  the  girls. 
in  light  dresses  and  while  aprons,  uiiing  tlie  saw,  hammer  and 
chisel  with  deftness  and  precision,  and  lirrning  out  neatly  m.ide 
knife  trays,  and  cutting  boards,  and  tables,  as  well  as  miniature 
l>eds  and  bureaus,  the  directors  explaining  that  housekeepers  have 
to  drive  nails,  and  put  up  shelves,  and  repair  furniture  and  play- 
things, and  that  it  is  better  to  be  trained  to  do  each  of  these  neces- 
sary things  properly. 
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The  lessons  in  housekeping  and  marketing  are  given  with  the 
view  of  making  the  girls  capable  housekeepers,  and  not  simply  ser- 
vants. Lessons  in  the  hnrmon}'  of  colors  and  in  coloring  pictures 
are  followed,  as  the  girl  grows  older,  by  lessons  in  embroidery,  the 
tasteful  application  of  color  to  articles  of  use  or  ornament  for  the 
house  or  person.  There  are  also  lessons  in  sewing,  knitting  and 
drawing,  in  modeling  in  clay,  and  object  lessons  in  flowers  with 
talks  alx)ut  them,  together  with  singing  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
The  director  attributes  the  success  of  this  school  to  the  fact  that 
the  teachers  in  each  department  are  skilled,  having  been  specially 
and  severely  trained. 

More  time  should  be  allowed  for  vacation  schools  such  as  these. 
Three  months  are  none  too  long  to  devote  to  practical  instruction 
in  industries,  to  avoid  the  excess  of  brain  work,  of  memorizing 
and  cramming,  which  is  so  properly  a  subject  of  complaint  and 
alarm.  Were  the  hand  and  brain  of  pupils  developed  in  due  pro- 
portion, the  result  would  be  self-helpful,  self-respecting,  capable 
boys  and  girls,  of  whom  the  countr}'  cannot  have  too  many. 
These  schools  would  also  prove  nurseries  in  which  those  with  spe- 
cial talents  could  be  discovered,  and,  through  schools  of  technol- 
og}*,  developed  into  the  skilful  artisans  whom  we  now  are  often 
compelled  to  import,  and  who  have  been  fostered  and  trained  in 
their  own  country  in  schools  sui)ported  by  government  appropria- 
tions. We  do  not  need  to  further  overload  our  public  schools. 
Let  us  shorten  the  school  terms,  give  the  children  time  and  oppor- 
tunity to  use  hand  and  eye  as  well  as  brain,  set  them  about  it  and 
show  them  the  first  steps,  and  we  shall  have  no  just  cause  to  com- 
plain of  the  lack  of  practical  working  ability  among  our  youth. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumna. 

It  is  with  satisfaction  that  I  speak  of  the  Association  of  Col- 
legiate Alumna?  formed  in  1882,  to  unite  graduates  of  different 
institutions  for  practical  educational  work.  Its  present  members 
are  graduates  of  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  S^-racuse,  North- 
western, Boston,  Cornell,  and  Wesleyan  universities,  of  Oberlin, 
Vassar,  Smith  and  Welleslcy  colleges,  and  the  Massachusetts 
Iiistitute  of  Technology.  Its  methods  of  work  are  unique  in 
kind  and  progressive  in  spirit.  The  health  of  women,  as  students, 
was  the  first  concern  of  this  Association.  A  circular  of  informa- 
tion was   issued,   showing  the  relative   amount  of  instruction  and 
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opportiiuitica  for  physical  culture  nffortied  to  women  in  the  iastita- 
tiooa  roprcseoted  in  the  Asfiocintion.  This  tabulated  statc-nieot 
exbibitcd  at  a  glance  the  deficiencies  in  tbie  respect  in  all  these 
inatitutions.  It  was  sent  to  the  college  autiioritiea  from  their  oKn 
Klumnte,  aud  proved  a  needed  spur  to  improvements  iu  this  direc- 
tion. To  this  statement  were  appended  practical  suggestions  con- 
cerning the  beat  meaus  of  preserving  the  health  of  students:  1st, 
to  parents  ;  3d.  to  the  governing  bodies  of  institutiona  which  grant 
degrees  to  women:  3d,  to  women  studying  in  these  institutions. 

The  Association  has  made  an  effort  to  obtain  healtli  statistics 
fh>m  gratluates  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  health  of 
women  students  suRerod  from  a  systematic  course  of  study.  For 
this  purpose  1250  papers,  containing  some  40  questions  relative  tu 
their  health  during  childhood,  college  life,  and  the  pcnod  passed 
since  graduation,  were  sent  to  the  graduates  of  tlie  twelve  institu- 
tions represented  in  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alnmnie.  About 
700  of  these  papers  have  been  returued  with  answers.  Tliese  have 
not  yet  been  tabulated,  hut,  so  far  as  examined,  exhibit  a  favora- 
ble result.  Many  of  tbcm  show  a  decided  improvement  in  the 
health  of   women  during  and  since  the  conrse  of   collegiate  study. 

SAKrr*Rr  Sciemcb  Club. 

In  atrcordanee  witli  the  s'ljrtjcstion  of  tlie  lii'st  president  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiflic  Alumnjv  in  her  opening  address,  several 
mcnibei"3  of  the  Associatiini  met,  Novemlier  i'tli,  \HHS.  aud  organ- 
ized a  club  for  the  study  of  sanitary  science  iu  it^  direct  relations 
to  the  home.  The  following  is  from  the  report  of  tlie  secretary  of 
the  Club  to  the  Association  ;  — 

It  wns  very  quickly  discovered  that  tlie  scheme  rc(iuire<l  inde- 
pendent aud  origimil  methods  of  work.  There  was  no  one  manual 
containing  all  the  dcsireil  information  which  could  be  used  as  a 
text-book  by  all.  No  general  coni-se  of  reading,  at  the  same  time 
authoritative  and  practical,  could  l)e  recommended.  The  plan 
adopted  was  for  each  member  to  act  as  un  investigator  of  a  certain 
topic,  and  re|>orl  the  results  to  all  the  others  at  the  fortnightly 
meetings,  which  were  continued  dnring  nearly  six  months.  The 
general  subject  chosen  was  the  House,  which  was  sub-divided  as 
follows:  Location  and  surroundings,  care  of  the  cellar,  drninagc 
and  plumbing,  ventilation  and  temperature  of  the  sleeping  room, 
living  room  and  sick  room,  lighting,  furnisliing,  relative  merits  of 
diffeient  methods  of  beating,  and  State  and  municipal  statutes  and 
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ordinances.  A  few  important  books  were  purchased,  subscrip- 
tions were  made  to  two  sanitary  journals  and  board  of  health 
reports,  and  health  tracts  were  procured,  all  of  which  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  good  working  library.  Beyond  these  the  members 
depended  largely  on  public  and  private  libraries,  collating  from 
many  different  volumes,  rejecting  what  was  purely  theoretical  or 
abstruse,  and  presenting,  in  an  abridged  form,  facts  and  statements 
which  had  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  under  consideration.  The 
reading  of  these  reports  was  followed  by  a  discussion  which  never 
flagged  from  lack  of  interest  or  point.  Personal  experience  was 
not  merely  cumulative  but  helpful,  and  evidence  brought  from 
home  life  showed  that  the  interest  was  not  confined  to  the  hour  of 
meeting.  Each  one  was  expected  to  contribute  to  the  point  under 
discussion  some  illustration  from  her  own  home  or  boarding-place 
or  a  friend's  house. 

In  order  to  make  a  useful  diversion  from  the  regular  sessions,  as 
well  as  to  gain  wider  experience,  special  visits  of  inspection  were 
paid  to  a  carefull3*-planned  schoolhouse  whose  sanitary  equipments 
had  been  proved  satisfactory,  to  a  house  in  process  of  erection, 
where  the  pipes  and  drains  were  exposed  to  view  and  carefully 
explained  by  a  master  plumber,  and  to  the  new  building  of  the 
Institute  of  Technology,  where  the  system  of  ventilation  was  shown 
In  detail  by  the  instructor  in  ventilation.  The  final  meeting  was 
held  at  the  house  of  one  of  the  members,  who  invited  her  associ- 
ates to  inspect  it  thoroughly  and  critically,  and  suggest  changes, 
with  their  estimated  cost,  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  winter's  study  and  observation.  The  guests  made 
the  most  of  the  opportunity  given  them,  and  were  as  frank  in 
inaking  their  criticisms,  as  their  hostess  was  good-natured  in 
accepting  them.  A  dinner  followed,  which  proved  conclusively 
that  hygienic  food  and  real  savoriness  are  not  in  the  least  an- 
tagonistic. 

The  members  of  the  Sanitary  Science  Club  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnte  the  impoitance 
of  giving  thought  and  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the  home.  This 
duty  falls  more  or  less  upon  all  women,  but  with  none  should  it  be 
more  exacting  than  with  college  graduates.  The  problems  of 
social  and  economic  science  are  beginning  to  receive  the  attention 
they  rightly  claim,  and  the  women  of  our  country  should  not  only 
be  ready  to  learn  from  the  discussions  which  are  rife,  but,  by  com- 
bining theory  with  practice,  as  no  others  can,  aid  in  solving  the 
great  questions  which  so  seriously  affect  the  interests  of  the  home 
and  the  family.  The  experience  of  the  past  year  has  shown  that 
it  is  practicable  to  give  systematic  thought  to  these  subjects.  The 
time  devoted  to  the  work  was  necessarily  small,  but  the  interest 
which  was  steadily  manifested  was  a  sure  proof  that  the  results 
were  satisfactory,  while  the  spoken  testimony  of  all  is  even 
stronger. 
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The  raembera  of  tlic  Club  iotetiii  lo  contimio  Iheir  study  tiiroiigli 
auDthcr  winter,  taking  fie  thi'  suhjoct,  "  Liviog  in  the  Uoiise." 

The  followinf?  eub-topiea  will  be  sssigned  :  — 

Fond  —  1.  RlatoriaU  aud  relative  eost.  2.  Adulterntion.  3. 
PreiMiralion, 

Dfink  —  1.  Water;  dangeis.  tests  and  filtration.  2.  Other 
beverages. 

Gore  of  the  House — 1.  Clenning  aud  washing.  5.  Care  »nd 
management  of  servants.  3.  I'lanniiig  of  tiie  dnily  wurk  and 
overseeing  the  euppliea. 

Inwlmital  Expenses  —  Whnt,  and  how  oinch? 

CluUiing  —  Material  nnd  methods  of  making. 

Incited  hy  this  examplei  other  sanitary  clubs  are  now  being  or- 
ganized by  the  members  of  the  Alnmnie  Asaociatiun .  This  Asso- 
ciation has  arranged  with  the  Society  to  Encourage  Studies  at  Home 
to  furnish  special  opportnnities  for  advanced  stnilies  to  college 
graduates.  A  cii'cular  of  infoi'mation  has  also  been  issued  showing 
what  opportunities  fur  post-g"ailuate  study  were  open  to  women  in 
the  United  States  and  England.  An  interesting  meeting  of  tbe 
Association  has  just  been  held  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  siwcial 
subjects  discussed  were,  "The  Relation  Between  the  Home  tind 
the  College,"  "Occupations  and  Professions  for  College-bred 
Women  "  and  "  The  Duty  of -College  Graduates  to  Preparatory 
Schools."  Through  the  courtesy  of  tlie  committee  of  arrange- 
menla,  the  Association  was  invited  to  be  present  at  the  scieiitiDc 
meetings  of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Science,  and  to  assist  in  I'eceiring  its  foreign  guests. 

No  excuse  is  needed  for  thus  presenting  in  detail  the  work  unckT- 
taken  by  this  Association  of  coUego-bred  women,  in  tlie  two  years 
of  its  existence.  It  is  the  best  refutation  yet  offered  of  tbe  asser- 
tion that  "the  interests  of  the  homo  will  suffer  if  women  are  hb- 
erally  educated."  After  the  originality  of  the  whole  scheme  of 
work  is  considered,  the  attention  can  but  bo  an-oslo<i  by  the  groat 
emphasis  given  to  the  consideration  of  topics  which  bear  directly 
upon  the  well-being  of  the  home  and  family,  —  "how  to  keep 
humanity  alive  and  well,  and  doing  well."  There  is  another  point 
in  the  short  life  of  the  Association  worthy  of  note.  —  there  arc  no 
rotlections  upon  the  status  of  men.  mental  or  physical,  natural  or 
acquired.  They  express  no  interest  as  to  whether  a  man's  brain 
he  light  or  heavy  ;  indeed,  in  reading  their  circulars,  one  observes 
how  distinctly  the  promotion  of  edncalioD  is  expected  to  improve 
the  condition  of  the  whole  of  society,  and  not  a  part.  \Ye  have 
in  this  association  of  college  graduates,  a  tribunal  of  scholarly 
women  to  which   may  safely  be  entrusted   the  c()nsidcration  and 
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determination  of  questions  pertaining  to  the  higher  education  of 
women  ;  a  tribunal  competent  to  relieve  theorists  from  their  self- 
appointed  tasks  and  needless!}'  magnified  responsibilities. 

School  of  Library  Economy. 

Columbia  College  has  recently  taken  the  initiative  in  a  very 
important  educational  work  —  the  training  of  librarians.  Some 
of  the  reasons  of  this  forward  step  are  so  urgent  and  convincing, 
that  a  restatement  of  them  will  be  instructive.  The  work  of  the 
librarian  has  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  distinct  profession.  He 
has  ceased  to  be  a  mere  jailer  of  the  books,  and  is  becoming  an 
aggressive  force  in  the  community.  The  librarian,  who  is  master 
of  his  profession,  is  a  most  potent  factor  for  good.  There  is  a 
growing  call  for  trained  librarians,  animated  by  the  modern  library 
spirit.  An  increasing  number  of  competent  men  and  women  are 
taking  up  the  librarian's  occupation  as  a  life  work  ;  but  they  have 
sought  in  vain  for  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves  for  it.  The 
few  really  great  librarians  are  self-made,  and  have  obtained  their 
eminence  by  literally  feeling  their  way  through  long  years  of  dark- 
ness. 

The  plan  proposed  by  Columbia  College,  is  to  give  the  special 
training  needed  in  order  to  select,  bu}*,  arrange,  catalogue,  index 
and  administer,  in  the  best  and  most  economical  way,  any  collec- 
tion of  books,  pamphlets  or  serials.  The  methods  of  instruction 
will  be  bj  lectures,  reading,  conference,  discussion,  visiting  libra- 
ries, and  work  supervised  by  trained  teachers.  The  aim  of  the 
school  is  wholly  practical,  and  it  will  use  the  methods  indicated  in 
such  proportion  as  experience  proves  to  give  the  best  results. 
While  New  York  offers  great  inducements  to  students  in  library 
work,  yet  the  establishment  of  similar  schools  in  other  educational 
centres  would  largely  increase  the  influence  and  eflSciency  of  libra- 
ries throughout  the  country. 

Arbor  Day. 

From  the  Department  of  Agriculture  we  are  informed  that  the 
custom  of  annual  tree-planting  originated  in  Nebraska,  and  has 
been  adopted  by  Kansas,  Minnesota,  Michigan,  Iowa,  Ohio,  West 
Virginia,  Maryland  and  New  Jersey.  To  Ohio  must  the  credit  be 
given  of  making  arbor  day  a  school  holiday,  and  of  interesting  the 
school  children  in  planting  memorial  groves.  The  methods  of 
securing  concerted  action  in  the  different  States  are  quite  unlike. 
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For  example,  from  iuformntiou  obtained  of  Ihe  governor  of  N«f- 
bruskn,  "  arbor  day"  ia  a  L-reatioo  of  tho  State  lioard  of  AgricMil- 
ture,  wliicli  each  year  designatea  tbe  liny  to  be  optiointed  for  tree- 
plaoting.  The  governor  llieu  iseiies  a  pvodiniation  to  the  i)eople 
of  tlie  State,  calling  public  attention  to  the  imporlant-e  of  iLe 
Bubjet;t,  aud  earnestly  requesting  the  trustees,  superintendents  and 
ollicei's  of  the  schools  of  the  State  to  arrange  for  a  proper  cele- 
bialion  of  the  day  by  their  pupils,  in  the  planting  of  author's 
groups  and  memoi'ial  trees,  accompanied  b}'  apjiropriate  literary 
exercises.  The  day  is  so  generally  observed  as  to  parluke  of  the 
nature  of  a  holiday,  so  the  occasion  is  not  only  made  useful  to  the 
8tat«,  but  pleai^ant  and  instructive  to  the  childi'cn.  In  Nebraska, 
the  State  Bo.ird  of  Agriculture  offers  a  premium  of  fiity  dollars  for 
the  greatest  number  of  trees  planted,  to  include  all  varieties; 
twenty-five  dollars  for  the  greatest  number  of  hawi-wood  trew* 
planted  ;  and  ten  dollars  for  the  greatest  number  of  cuttings.  In 
Ohio,  the  State  Forestry  Association  has  established  the  aumial 
arbor  day.  The  snperin  ten  dent  of  the  public  scliools  in  Cincin- 
nati, Dr.  John  B.  Peaslec,  has  published  a  pamphlet  entitled, 
"Trees  and  Tree  Planting,  with  Esereiscs  aud  Directions  for  the 
Celebration  of  Arbor  Day."  This  pamphlet  is  designed  to  arouse 
nn  interest  among  tho  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Ohio,  in  tree 
cnUure  and  in  the  proleclion  of  trees,  and  is  accompanied  by 
selections  fmtii  onthors  who  h.ivc  written  concerning  the  poetry 
and  beauty  of  trees,  and  their  value  and  influence  upon  ivaterways 
and  climate.  Already  several  lieantiful  groves  li:ive  been  planted 
by  these  young  roreetcrs,  which  conimemnrate  events,  aud  the 
practice  is  constantly  extending. 

In  the  Eastern  statc-s.  Fast  I>ay,  which  is  still  contimied.  al- 
though its  religions  siguilicance  has  to  a  great  extent  passed  aw.iy. 
might  well  be  utilized  as  an  arbor  day.  The  chihh'en  would  in  this 
way  be  instructed  about  trees  and  tree  plauliug.  With  trees  and 
groves  would  Ik  associated  in  their  minds,  names  immortal  in  his- 
tory;  and  belter  still,  it  would  teach  each  child  Ihe  way  to  make 
early  use  of  its  tender  .ind  pliant  muscles  for  the  permanent  l)cne- 
fit  of  Ihc  whole  country  during  succeeding  generations.  Oliver 
IVcndell  Holmes  emphasizes  the  use  and  poetry  of  tree-planting 
for  children  in  the  foHowing  graeefu!  language  :  — 

When  ive  plant  a  tree  we  are  doing  what  we  can  to  make  our 
planet  a  more  wholesome  and  hii|>picr  dwcUing-phice  for  those  who 
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come  after  us,  if  not  for  ourselves.  As  3'ou  drop  the  seed,  as  you 
plant  llie  sapling,  your  left  hand  hardly  knows  what  your  right 
hand  is  doing.  But  nature  knows,  and  in  due  time  the  [>ower  that 
sees  and  works  in  secret  will  reward  you  openly.  You  have  been 
warned  against  hiding  your  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  if  your  talent 
takes  the  form  of  a  mapleke}'  or  an  acorn,  and  3'our  napkin  is  a 
shred  of  the  fold  that  covers  ''  the  lap  of  earth,"  you  may  hide 
it  there,  unblamed,  and  when  you  render  in  your  account  you  will 
find  that  your  deposit  has  been  drawing  compound  interest  all  the 
time.  Tlie  trees  nuiy  outlive  the  memory  of  more  than  one  of 
those  in  whose  honor  they  were  planted.  But  if  it  is  something  to 
make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only  one  was  growing,  it  is 
much  more  to  have  been  the  occasion  of  the  planting  of  an  oak 
which  shall  defy  twent}*  scores  of  winters,  or  of  an  elm  which  shall 
canopy  with  its  green  cloud  of  foliage  half  as  many  generations 
of  mortal  immortalities.  I  have  written  many  verses,  but  the  best 
poems  I  have  produced  are  the  trees  1  planted  on  the  hillside 
which  overlooks  the  broad  meadows,  scalloped  and  rounded  at 
their  edges  by  loops  of  the  sinuous  Ilousatonic.  Nature  finds 
rhymes  for  them  in  the  recurring  measures  of  the  seasons.  Win- 
ter strips  them  of  their  ornaments,  and  gives  them,  as  it  were,  in 
prose  translation,  and  summer  reclothes  them  in  all  the  splendid 
phrases  of  their  leafy  language.  What  are  these  maples  and 
beeches  and  birches  but  odes  and  idyls  and  madrigals?  What  are 
these  pines  and  firs  and  spruces  but  holy  hymns,  too  solemn  for 
the  many-hued  raiment  of  their  gay,  deciduous  neighbors? 

*'  To  be  taught  to  think,"  says  a  distinguished  educator,  *'  to  be 
developed  as  a  human  being,  this  is  education."  But  do  we  not 
see  in  the  educational  movements  to  which  our  attention  has  been 
called,  a  broader  meaning  to  education  than  merel}*  to  think  or  to 
know  ?  Is  there  not  a  constant  endeavor  to  compel  knowledge  to 
minister  to  the  well-being  of  the  public, — not  only  to  know,  but  to 
do  for  the  good  of  all?  Dillicult  to  execute  though  it  be,  it  is  a 
grand  conception  of  a  true  education.  Phillips  Brooks,  that  sym- 
pathetic and  cosmopolitan  preacher,  says :  ''Learning  and  life, 
that  which  is  known  in  the  world,  and  that  which  is  to  be  done  in 
the  world,  stand  over  against  each  other,  and  the  perpetunl  prob- 
lem is  how  they  shall  be  brought  together.  Like  two  strong  men 
who  gaze  into  each  other's  eyes  and  know  that  they  ought  to  be 
standing  hand  in  hand  ;  like  two  great  promontories,  which  stand 
and  watch  each  other,  and  feel  the  sea  which  runs  between,  and 
yet  feel  under  the  sea  the  sweep  of  the  continuous  earth  which 
makes  them  one,  —  so  learning  and  life,  that  which  is  known  upon 
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the  earth,  and  tliat  which  ia  to  be  done  upon  the  earth,  stand  gat- 
ing at  each  other,  and  knowiog  that  however  they  may  be  separ- 
ated and  kept  apart,  tliey  belong  together." 

This  ia  indeed  a  great  problem,  and  the  world  will  unceasingly 
demand  ile  sol  u  [ion. 


III.     ATHLETICS   IN   AMERICAN   COLLEGES. 

BY    mOFESSOB    BDWABD    HITOHCOCK,    OF    AMHERST    COLTiEOE. 

Tlie  desire  to  prolong  his  life  and  enjoy  it  to  the  fullest  extent, 
is  a  regnant  idea  in  almost  every  man.  And  to  this  end  nearly 
ever}'  one  labors  to  the  best  of  his  abilities.  This  the  individual 
does. 

But  national  and  state  governments,  some  corporations,  local 
communities,  and  educational  institutions  also,  have  duties  to  per- 
form in  this  direction.  For  in  every  community  there  are  sure  to 
be  some  selfish  and  negligent  persons,  who  are  not  only  willing  to 
injure  themselves,  but  greatly  endanger  others.  Hence  National, 
State  and  local  laws  are  enacted  to  protect  the  public  health,  and 
officials  are  appointed  to  execute  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures. 

The  attention  given  to  the  health  of  body  and  mind  among 
educational  institutions,  is  one  of  the  marked  features  of  modern 
progress.  Its  beginnings  have  been  shown  in  attempts  to  secure 
physical  exercise  for  students,  by  manual  labor,  work-shops, 
agriculture,  horticulture,  military  discipline,  calisthenics,  and 
gymnastics. 

About  the  clone  of  the  last  century,  Pestalozzi  and  Salzmann 
seem  to  have  given  us  our  earliest  ideas  of  physical  exercise,  as 
gained  by  the  fixed  apparatus  of  modern  gymnasiums.  In  1811, 
Jahn  oi>ened  in  Berlin  the  Turnplatz,  or  gymnasium  which  was  the 
almn-mater  of  all  the  gymnasiums  in  Germany.  In  Switzerland,  in 
1815,  gymnastics  were  introduced  into  the  schools  and  colleges  of 
the  country.  At  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  Rug- 
land,  German  gymnastics  were  introduced  iu  the  year  1823.  At 
the  Round  Hill  School,  in  Northampton,  Mass.,  a  gymnasium  was 
established  in  1825  ;  also  one  in  the  Salem  Latin  School  at  about 
this  period,  and  one  on  Charles  Street,  in  Baltimore.  And  be- 
tween 1830  and  1840,  so-called  gymnasiums  were  established  in 
several  colleges  and  academies  in  New  PIngland,  where  with  lim- 
ited apparatus,  usually  in  a  cold,  cheerless  building,  or  a  grove, 
students  were  allowed  to  exercise  their  bodies  when  and  how  they 
pleased,  with  no  guidance,  system  or  protection.  Like  music,  and 
some  other  branches  of  education,  physical  culture  has  been  ap- 
pended to  and  recomm  inded  by  many  educational  institutions,  but 
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in  only  a  very  tew,  up  U>  tlie  present  time,  has  it  been  made  r 
vital  part  or  Ihe  regular  uxirsu  of  culture. 

The  modern  idcR  is  to  lecoguize,  control  and  direct  physical 
culture,  recreation  iind  amasements  as  a  part  of  our  educational 
a.ystems,  in  order  to  make  use  of  fl,ll  the  energy  of  'he  student 
while  iu  college  or  echool.  Probably  185y  is  the  period  when  first 
a  rational  and  systematic  idea  of  physical  cnlture  came  to  the 
minds  ettpomtly  of  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  ttiia 
country.  And  right  here  comes  up  the  practical  question  to  every 
edueatoi',  how  much  must  the  institution  do  for  the  individual  in 
the  matter  of  private  and  public  health  ?  To  how  much  mu&t  the 
college  give  direction  and  demand  atteution,  and  how  much  must 
be  left  the  individual  to  provide  for  himself? 

At  the  age  when  atndents  go  to  college,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
they  have  bad  the  early  home  training  of  mother  and  nurse,  and 
generally  that  they  will  remember  and  act  up  lo  it.  ilut  with  the 
growth  ami  development  of  Iheir  powers,  additional  instrnctiun 
must  be  given  them  which  home  does  not  alfo)'<t,  in  regard  to  their 
growth  and  more  matnre  abilities.  At  this  period,  if  healthy,  they 
need  special  guidance  and  control,  not  because  they  are  ignorant, 
but  because  much  more  self-reliant,  they  have  more  confidence  in 
their  ability  to  direct  themselves  and  others,  are  more  impulsive,  and 
if  injured  or  nuder  the  power  of  a  slight  malady,  recover  more 
rctulily  Ili:in  later  in  life.  They  need  at  this  period  some  definite 
laws  laid  down  to  them,  more  or  less  explained  in  connection  with 
their  anatomy  and  physiology.  It  is  time  they  underslootl  the 
reason  of  many  of  these  thinj^s.  Hence  by  recitations  and  lec- 
tures, studentfi  should  be  early  taught  the  common  laws  of  hygiene, 
specially  iis  pcrlnining  to  college  life,  and  exactly  for  the  same 
reason,  and  in  essentially  the  same  ni.inuer,  as  they  are  taught 
how  properly  and  advaiilaf^eously  to  use  their  mental  powers. 
After  they  have  been  directed  how  lo  take  good  care  of  the  body, 
the  college  is  liound  to  give  facilities,  apparatus,  op|>liancc3  and 
iuducemonls  to  obey  these  rides  of  health,  in  certainly  as  accessi- 
ble and  profitable  ways  as  it  gives  apparatus,  charts,  blackboards 
and  libraries  to  develop  and  guide  the  iutellectunl  powers.  A  col- 
lege in  at  fault  if  it  furnishes  incorrect  or  imperfect  apparatus,  or 
those  means  which  arc  ol.isolcte,  or  are  sliown  to  be  injurious  to 
the  student. 

The  studcn:  comes  lo  c()lteg(!  witli  presumably  a  good  physical 
and   nientid   health.     The   college  should    furnish  him   with  such 
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healthful  surroundings  as  will  promote  his  growth,  and  not  tend  to 
impair  his  health.  Locations  and  buildings  must  be  approved  by 
the  laws  of  h3'giene  and  the  Commonwealth.  The  laws  of  the 
pro|)er  heating,  ventilation  and  drainage  of  buildings  must  be 
obeyed  most  rigidl}'  by  the  college  authorities.  More  strict  atten- 
tion must  be  given  to  these  laws  in  a  college,  than  in  other  more 
sparsely  settled  portions  of  the  community,  because  of  the  close 
crotrding  and  the  greater  danger  of  the  contagious  diseases. 

As  the  idea  of  a  college  is  to  so  train  men  that  they  ma}'  most 
profitably  use  all  their  powers  in  the  advancement  of  knowledge 
and  culture  among  men,  it  is  its  duty  so  to  arrange  its  whole  course 
as  to  promote  this  culture  in  as  profitable  a  manner  as  is  possible. 
It  should  give  the  best  instructors,  the  most  approved  apparatus, 
and  other  means  of  developing  the  mental  powers,  and  so  con- 
dense, arrange  and  methodize  all  work,  as  in  the  l>est  way  to 
economize  the  time  and  the  strength  of  the  student.  The  courses 
of  study  should  be  so  arrangeti  that  one  subject  prepares  the  way  for 
another,  which  should  supplement  the  first.  Time  and  energy 
must  not  be  lost  by  a  change  from  one  department  to  another. 
And  facilities  should  be  furnished  so  that  the  best  work  may  be 
grafted  directly  upon  previous  gooil  work. 

And  tlie  necessary  care  and  culture  of  the  Inxly  must  l)e  so  pro- 
vided for  that  it  may  come  in  at  proper  times  and  places,  when 
the  man  needs  muscular  activity  and  rest  from  study,  or  demands 
recreation,  or  at  least  a  change  in  the  way  of  using  his  nerve  force. 
This  is  where  a  Department  of  I'hysical  Education  serves  its  pur- 
pose. It  is  not  enough  for  the  faculty  of  a  college  to  enlarge 
upon  the  value  of  long  walks,  inspiring  pure  air,  an  occasional 
bath,  as  the  condition  of  the  weather,  the  inducements  of  the  nat- 
ural surroundings,  or  the  incliuation  or  daily  duties  of  the  student 
may  allow.  AVith  the  present  material  surroundings  of  nearly  all 
our  homes,  in  these  days  of  steam  and  electricity,  and  the  many 
conveniences,  comforts  and  luxuries  of  every-day  life,  it  is  de- 
manded of  the  college  that  good  facilities  be  offered  to  its  students 
for  pleasant,  profitable  and  well-directed  muscular  exercise,  and 
in  an  attractive  form :  exercise  which  is  not  excessive,  but  regular 
and  healthful,  which  is  pleasurable,  which  may  be  carried  on 
amidst  such  surroundings  as  are  equal  to  those  in  other  depart" 
ments  of  the  college ;  and  the  matter  of  i>er8onal  bodily  cleanli- 
ness should  be  provided  for,  since  the  student  cannot  enjoy  the 
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comforls  of  a  home.  Hence  it  sliouirt  be  the  duty  of  the  coll<^ 
to  dirett  its  public  hcallh,  by  the  provision  of  piopcr  baths  and  the 
necessary  attndunents. 

Id  fine,  then,  the  adranced  idea  of  a  college  should  rccogoiKC 
Bs  a  pnil  of  its  work  a  supervisory  cure  over  ihe  conditious  of  the 
health  of  the  student,  and  an  education  how  to  use  the  pbyaical 
powers  in  haimony  with  the  intellectual,  by  instruction  and  en- 
forced attendance,  healthful  and  recreative  duties,  so  far  as  to  be 
able  to  inaiutain  tbe  highest  powers  of  ihe  whole  man  to  keep 
them  thoroughly  active  in  the  summer  lime  of  existence. 

If  one  were  asked  to  state  the  important  point  to  be  sectired  in 
Ihc  education  of  the  bo<ly,  he  would  prohalily  say  endurance, 
Strength,  activity,  and  grace  of  motion  ;  and  in  system.'^  of  phy- 
aicfti  cullure  these  have  beeu  striven  for  with  earnestness  aud  zea'. 
We  ftdmire  the  crew  who  can  hold  out  well  to  the  euil  ol'  the 
course  ;  the  runner  or  the  boxer  who  has  the  best  wind,  and  the 
gjmuast  who  sustains  himself  in  a  trying  position  for  the  longest 
period.  And  we  ai-e  pleased  with  the  stioiig  aud  agile  fbats  of 
the  gymuast,  vaulting,  diiipinii,  turning  or  leaping,  with  an  eaJC 
and  strength  so  graceful  and  accomplished,  with  apparently  so 
little  cserlion,  Aud  yet  we  never  find  the  man  who  is  mast^^r  if 
all  Ibese  accomplishments  at  unce.     The  boating  man  has  a  gnit 


most  peculiar  to  himself,  aud  c 

me  not  marked  with  ease  and  grace  ; 

the    bidl-i^lnjers    nnd    iithk-lic 

men    do  not  exhibit  gmce  in  the 

dance,  tlioufih  (hey  may  well  r 

neasure  Ihe  ^t<'|>,  am)  ).e  in  aeeurd 

with  the  caileiicc  of  the  music. 

Yet,  iu  niiiny  of  our  system 

IS  of  physical   education,  there  is  a 

radical    err<n-,  because  the  del 

iire  is  lo   produce  a  poncrful  elli-ct 

by  |iriiclaiming  strength  alone. 

or  enduriiTice  alone,  or  grace  aione, 

ns  Ihe  end  to  be  secured.     TIk 

\  mistake  has  beeu  to  create  a  high 

market  value  in  a  limited  part  of  the  body,  to  unduly  develop 
nmscic  or  lung  power,  wliitli  while  essential,  arc  not  tr.e  only  or 
perhaps  the  main  ends  to  be  attained. 

A  modern  writer  and  ]jhilosoplicr  has  said,  "  To  be  well  is  the 
first  duty  of  man."  Thence  the  aitHinments  sougbt  after  in  a  sys- 
tem of  physical  culture  should  he  lo  srislain  all  Hie  pouet-a  of  mini, 
sj  mmetrically,  e(pialily,  ami  harnionioiisty,  '71  to  lie  normiil  sinnd- 
(()■(/.  >'o  steamlioator  railroad  will  arriiuge  its  time-table  s(|narely 
np  to  the  utmost  speed  of  its  engines.  No  bank  will  divide  all  its 
earnings.     And  the  possibilities  of  hygiene  in   college  should  be 
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to  be  well,  to  be  happily  and  comfortably  well;  not  to  be  an  athlete 
or  gymnast  at  the  expense  of  mental  and  myral  powers,  but  to 
secure  for  this  end  whatever  things  ma}'  tend  to  keep  up,  in  the 
growing  period,  the  normal  and  natural  strength  of  mind  and  body. 
G3'mnastics  and  athletic  sports  are  a  part,  and  an  essential  part,  of 
college  education,  but  when  these  dominate  the  man,  then  he  is  in 
a  great  peril,  as  great  as  he  incurs  who  makes  himself  only  a 
philologist,  mathematician,  metaphysician,  or  anything  else,  in 
disregard  of  any  or  all  his  possibilities  as  a  physical,  intellectual, 
and  accountable  being. 

About  the  year  1856,  the  late  President  Stearns,  of  Amlierst  Col- 
lege, developed  the  idea  that  physical  culture,  or  a  proper  care 
and  knowledge  of  the  body,  should  be  as  necessary  a  part  of  a 
college  system  as  the  mental  or  moral  discipline,  and  that  the 
maintenance  of  all  the  normal  powers  of  the  bod}'  in  a  college 
student,  is  as  important  to  his  present  and  future  work,  as  is  the 
intellectual  and  moral  training  which  the  college  imparts.  As  the 
student  must  know  what  are  the  leading  faculties  of  mind  and 
heart,  and  how  to  keep  them  in  their  highest  efficiency,  so  should 
he  be  familiar  with  his  bodily  powers  and  their  mutual  action  and 
reaction  upon  mind  and  soul ;  and  it  is  as  much  the  duty  of  col- 
lege to  ensure  facilities  for  the  one  as  for  the  other.  This,  of 
course,  implies  that  activity  must  be  enjoined  upon  all  faculties, 
mental  and  bodily,  especially  in  the  growing  and  developing  stage 
of  young  men.  Hence  the  correct  and  dominant  idea  that  ph3'8i- 
cal,  muscular  activit}',  in  its  proper  amount  and  direction,  is  a 
great  regulator  of  health,  and  an  important  aid  in  the  bodily  devel- 
opment of  all  people,  —  especially  the  young.  This  is  based  on 
the  fact  that  about  half  of  the  human  body  is  muscle  —  lean 
meat  —  and  the  only  way  to  keep  it  healthy,  active,  and  vigorous, 
up  to  the  noiinal  standard,  is  by  actively  and  properly  using  this 
muscular  tissue,  or  by  *'  taking  exercise,"  as  it  is  commonly 
termed.  This  use  is  necessary  in  order  to  furnish  the  muscles 
with  a  healthy  growth,  to  promote  sufficient  circulation  of  blood 
through  them,  to  induce  a  sufficient  absorption  of  the  waste,  to  so 
excite  and  control  the  nerve  force,  that  it  will  readily,  promptly, 
and  efficiently  arouse  the  muscular  fibre  to  activity,  when  either 
automatically,  or  by  demand  of  the  will,  the  action  is  required. 
And  it  is  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  if  the  muscles  are  nor- 
mally strong  and  in  good  order,  the  other  organs  of  the  bod}'  are 
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much  more  likely  to  be  in  good  condilion.  One  of  llie  tests,  often- 
times, in  aseertainiDg  occult  discRse  is  to  try  tbc  muscular  strcnglli 
ol'  Lbe  forearm,  iiml  if  it  is  uji  to  a  Tiiir  stanilard  to  give  enooiii'age> 
inent  to  llic  patient- 
Good  bodily  muBclee  almost  always  imply  good  lungs  ;  *•  capa- 
cious lungs"  are  important  points  to  life  iusuranee  companies  — 
a  lai^  lienrt  witti  an  abundnnce  of  blood ;  and  a  etomacb  and 
bowels  competent  to  nourisb  every  part  of  tbe  body.  A  strong 
man  is  apt  to  have  a  will  of  his  own,  and  a  power  to  direct  his 
intellectnnl  forces  intelligently,  whether  the  mental  capacity  be 
great  or  small.  A  strong  man  usually  bas  a  voice  able  to  make 
himself  felt  by  others.  In  fine,  properly  regulated  physical 
proweee.  the  world  over,  does  give  the  advantage  to  a  man  over 
nil  his  own  ponera,  and  those  of  bis  fellow-men  also. 

But  muscular  sti-engtii  and  agiUty  arc  not  the  sole  allaiumeuls 
of  ph,vsieal  culture  in  cdncational  institutions.  Nor  is  it  to  growth 
nnd  dcTelopment  entirel}'  that  attention  should  be  given.  As  the 
health  of  a  city  in  ordinary  times  ilejwnds  as  much  on  the  cleanli- 
ness of  its  inhaifitiinls,  its  streets,  and  back  ynrtls,  and  the  eOi- 
nfeucy  of  its  sewers,  as  it  does  on  its  food  murkets,  so  docs  the 
body  need  to  maintain  in  full  vigor  its  excreting  or  waste  organs. 
or  these  the  jirincipal  one*  for  the  student  to  give  attention  to  are 
the  skiu  aiui  ihc  liiugs.  Of  the  si\  pounds  of  fooil  and  water 
taken  by  the  avcvut,-!'  man  daily,  nl  least  one  hnlf  is  takL'U  from 
the  body  by  these  two  waste  organs,  and  tliron<.'li  an  almost  inli- 
nite  number  of  niinnle  gliinds  and  tnb<.'H.  If  now  these  oi^nus  do 
not  maintain  ihe  average  activity  and  cany  otf  deleterious  sub- 
stances, these  must  either  rcnmin  in  the  botly,  or  the  work  be  |ier- 
fornicd  vicnriimsly  by  other  orgajis,  thus  overtasking  them  and 
distinbiug  the  healthy  liabiuce  of  work  in  the  ditlercnt  ports  of  the 
body.  These  orgnns  are  ordinarily  hlinnihited  lo  healthy  action 
by  muscular  activity  which  reirnlales  tbe  ttmottnt  of  blood  sent  to 
lliem.  anil  al  tbe  same  time  excites  normal  nervous  impulses,  and 
thus  6c<'urcs  a  proper  secretion  of  the  matter  to  l>e  rejected  from 
the  body.  Hut  hi  addition  to  the  impulse  of  activity  of  the  itody 
other  Htitnnii  are  necessary,  stich  as  the  solvent  power  of  waler 
and  the  excitement  of  heat.  These  are  accomplished  liy  the 
applicalion  of.  or  the  immcrsiou  in,  water  or  steam  of  varying 
tern iieratu res.  as  well  as  dry  heat.  I'nre  air  also,  with  the  proper 
amount  ol'  moisture  in  it,  is  an  essential  for  the  heallh  of  l>oth  skin 
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and  lungca.  Both  the  skin  and  hmgs  are  furnished  with  an  almost 
infinite  number  of  sensitive  nerve  fibres,  which  if  maintained  in 
pix)per  health  and  sensitivity  not  only  keep  these  excreting  organs 
in  health  and  vigor,  but  b}'  their  reaction  and  reflex  influence 
greatly  control  other  and  more  important  organs  of  the  body,  and 
not  only  the  emotions  and  feelings,  but  the  intellectual  states  also. 
Or,  as  Dr.  Sargent,  of  Harvard  College,  says  :  "  The  object  of 
muscular  exercise  is  not  to  develop  muscle  only,  but  to  increase 
the  functional  capacity  of  the  organs  of  respiration,  circulation, 
and  nutrition  :  not  to  gain  in  physical  endurance  merel}',  but  to 
augment  the  working  power  of  the  brain :  not  to  attain  bodily 
health  and  beauty  alone,  but  to  breajt  up  morbid  mental  tenden- 
cies, to  dispel  the  gloomy  shadows  of  despondency*,  and  to  Insure 
serenity  of  spirit." 

Based  upon  these  general  ideas,  Amh^*st  College  has,  for 
twenty-four  years,  sustained  a  Department  of  Physical  Education 
and  Hygiene,  by  which  is  meant  the  instruction  of  all  students  in 
the  laws  of  the  structure  and  use  of  the  body,  and  some  specific 
instructions  to  the  individual  for  his  health,  and  a  required  system 
of  physical  exercise,  combined,  so  far  as  possible,  with  recreation 
and  enjoyment.  This  instruction  has  not  been  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  make  anatomists  or  physiologists,  nor  a  study  in  the  direction 
of  disease,  or  how  to  treat  disordered  bodies,  nor  to  create  or  main- 
tain athletes ;  but  only  such  knowledge  as  will  help  the  better  to 
understand  how  to  keep  healthy  and  vigorous  minds  and  bodies 
working  harmoniously  together ;  how  to  keep  the  growing  powers 
active  while  in  the  developing  period  of  college  life,  so  that  the 
training  may  tell  in  the  world's  work.  It  has  been  accomplished 
by  plain,  simple  and  familiar  lectures  and  recitations,  amply  illus- 
trated by  the  well-known  classic  models  of  Auzoux  of  Paris,  and 
a  series  of  lectures  to  the  freshman  directly  on  entering  college. 

The  idea  has  been  carried  out  at  Amherst,  that  a  college  can  be 
Aimished  with  such  means  for  some  ph3'sical  exercise  by  which  all 
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the  students  may  be  benefited,  and  this  when  the}'  are  in  a  class 
together,  as  in  other  departments  ;  thus  securing  the  stimulus  and 
animation  of  fellowship  in  the  duty,  as  well  as  a  personal  ben- 
efit at  the  same  time.  As  Mr.  C.  F.  Adams  says,  ''The  contact 
with  his  equals  in  the  class  and  on  the  playground,  is  the  best 
education  a  boy  ever  gets."  This  community  or  associated  exer- 
cise must  be  of  such  a  kind  as  not  to  have  military  rigidity  on  the 
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one  hand,  or  ibe  tooseneas  of  rowrtjism  on  the  other;  and  this 
feature  is  nil  emiieDtial  part  of  the  whole  plan  which  is  the  most 
dinieult  to  mauage  and  arraDge,  aud  the  l»enellt  of  whioh  muat  ho 
judged  of  more  by  the  opinion  of  the  graduates  who  have  gone 
throagli  it,  Ibao  hy  the  pasBiog  judgment  of  outside  parties.  The 
suc.leus  of  the  work  has  been  ao  exercise  with  wooden  dumt>-bells 
bj  each  clasa  at  a  stated  hour  each  day,  guided  by  tlie  music  of  a 
piaoo,  under  the  leadership  of  a  captain.  And  this  esereise  does 
not  over-develop  the  muscles,  nor  tend  to  make  mere  nmsenlar  men. 
The  miiscle  is  not  pnl  to  a  severe  trial,  but  is  only  actively  and 
moderately  called  into  action,  so  as  to  keep  up  its  normal  or 
healthy  growth.  It  is  only  swinging  light  dumb-lwlls  for  a  short 
lime  i  and  yet,  only  those  who  have  gone  through  the  actual  work 
of  swinging  wooden  liells  to  lively  music,  for  even  twenty  consecu- 
tive minutes,  know  tDe  healthy  exercise  and  stimulus  that  is  f\ii'- 
□  ished  to  the  muscles,  skin  and  Inngs.  The  exercise  may  be 
called  gymnaalics  or  calistbcnic'S,  or  by  whatever  name  is  accepta- 
ble—  a  rose  would  smell  as  sweet  if  called  hy  any  other  name, — 
but  the  exercise,  as  carried  out  in  this  way,  gives  fuller  breathing, 
a  more  vigorous  circulation,  an  increased  action  of  the  sweat 
glands  and  the  supple  nnd  active  muscles,  to  which  no  young 
man  of  an  average  bodv  con  offer  objection.  Professor  Wilder, 
of  Cornell  I  ui\trsitj,  sijs  l-oi  studtnls.  agility  is  more  desir- 
able than  gient  stiengfh  It  maj  be  ntlaiue<l  by  movements  of 
the  I  od)  and  limbs  with  01  nithout  light  weights,  or  dumb-bells, 
01  Indian  clubs  It  is  not  asserted  thit  this  exercise  with  light 
bells  and  piano  music  is  auRltient  CMitisefor  every  student  in 
coihge  It  onh  (Kims  to  be  a  miuimum  Tlie  demand  for  food, 
foi  flesh  ail,  for  skep,  for  study  \ar>  exceedingly,  and  the  per- 
sonal equatiou  in  these  hjgienic  dtmands  must  vary  as  well  as  in 
the  necessary  amount  of  muscle  use.  Probably,  every  other  man 
who  has  come  to  Amherst  College  to  get  the  most  out  o'^  the  col- 
lege, in  any  way  he  can,  by  using  every  aid  the  department 
furnishes — required  and  voluntary  —  will  obtain  reerealiou  aud 
exercise  enough  to  keep  himself  in  good  working  order  by  living 
up  to  the  requirements  of  this  department.  But  others  do  not  get 
a  full  amount  of  physical  cure  and  culture  to  keep  thein  up  to  the 
highest  standard  of  physical  heoltli  by  these  rcfjuired  facilities  oC 
college.  A  goodly  number  of  the  class — perhaps  a  half, — will 
never  do  more  work  than  is  required  of  them    in  any  branch  of 
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study.  And  if  this  is  not  a  characteristic  of  nearlj'  everybody 
outside  of  college,  as  well  as  in  it,  to  do  as  little  of  anything 
which  they  are  required  to  do,  without  an  immediate  and  personal 
and  selfish  gain,  then  some  of  us  have  observed  liuman  nature  in 
vain.  Will  an)'  teacher  in  college  tell  us  what  proportion  of  his 
whole  class  make  the  most  of  work  under  him  when  it  is  required, 
and  not  optional  work  ?  Does  he  find  one  in  ten  or  five  ?  While  a 
majority  will  do  as  well  as  they  can  with  ordinary  work  under  his 
direction,  does  he  find  the  enthusiasm,  the  zeal,  the  eagerness  to 
embrace  every  point,  as  perhaps  the  five  per  cent,  of  an}'  college 
enthuse  when  a  regatta  or  base-ball  season  is  at  hand  ? 

Is  it  right,  then,  to  expect  that  young  men,  averaging  from 
twent}'  to  twent3'-two,  generally  of  good  physical  inheritance,  with 
vacations  of  one-fifth  of  the  year,  —  more  than  one  day  in  a 
week,  —  when  the  elasticity  and  buoyancy  of  hope,  good  cheer  and 
present  comfort  are  at  their  maximum,  when  sickness  is  at  its 
minimum,  when  experience  of  pain  and  dark  days  are  unknown 
to  them  —  when  all  these  are  matters  of  their  every-day  lives  — 
can  we  expect  many  of  them  to  give  special  attention  to  the 
health  which  they  seem  to  possess,  and  especially  if  it  interferes 
with  their  present  comfort  and  pleasure,  if  it  be  left  to  their  own 
dwice  to  j)rovidefor  it^  or  without  some  special  attractions  towards 
it?  And  again,  I  ask,  do  even  a  majority  of  older,  wiser  and  more 
experienced  men,  on  the  average,  — more  than  ten  per  cent,  even, 
—  take  any  better  care  of  themselves  than  the  same  percentage  of 
college  students ! 

If,  however,  this  be  the  just  statement  of  things,  in  regard  to 
the  care  of  the  health,  which  people  will  take  when  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  it  does  not  mean  that  we  should  let  things  alone, 
or  allow  them  to  drift.  It  is  in  an  adverse  direction  which  Am- 
herst College  has  been  tending  for  nearly  twenty-five  years.  She 
has  endeavored  to  adopt  those  means  and  employ  those  agencies, 
b)'  which  the  students  shall  secure  for  themselves  such  ph3'sical 
exercise  as  can  be  provided  without  making  it  tedious,  burdensome 
or  objectionable,  but  whollj'  necessary  and  pleasant.  She  has 
directed  the  students  to  follow  such  guidance,  and  do  so  much  for 
their  recreation  and  exercise,  as  can  be  secured  without  interfer- 
ence with  study,  at  the  same  time  enforcing  so  much  attention  to  the 
rules  and  practice  of  health  as  will  the  better  enable  them  to  find 
out  what  are  their  intellectual,  moral  and  physical  powers,  and 
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how  to  bandle  them  to  tbc  best  advantage.  For  the  college  doea 
not  Htrive  to  make  specialists,  monstrosities,  or  athletes,  bnt  only 
BO  to  train  the  powers  that  ihe  graduates  may  become  successful 
in  that  special  direction  which  they  may  choose,  when  they  settle 
down  to  the  work  of  life,  after  college  discipline,  training,  and 
direction  have  done  their  full  work.  And  without  doubt,  to  nine- 
tentlis  of  college  graduates,  for  the  solid  work  of  life,  pbj'sical 
endurance  will  be  far  more  important  to  success  than  simply  the 
highest  intellectual  attainments. 

The  required  exercises  of  this  department,  as  at  present  con- 
ducted, furnish  all  of  the  students  a  modicum.  The  college  requires 
all  nftkem  to  get  a  regular,  constant  and  uniform  physical  exercise 
with  recreation  :  gathers  them  together  at  a  stated  time  and  place, 
and  tries  to  induce  by  the  surroundings  to  help  them  to  secure  a 
change  of  occupation,  a  good  time,  and  forgelfuluess  of  study  for 
the  short  hour.  Tiic  object  aimed  at  is,  to  secure  and  keep  tn  good 
health  and  activity  ail  the  poirers,  making  them  to  act  in  perfect 
harmony,  end  not  seeking  to  secure  only  handsome  and  well  sfaapen 
bodily  forms,  or  the  greatest  amount  of  power  iu  lungs,  heart, 
nutritive  ot^aua,  and  muscles.  To  secure  that  health  and  general 
power  and  endurance  of  the  body,  which  shall  the  most  completely 
supplement  and  associate  with  mental  and  moral  cidtnre,  is  tbfe 
oliject  of  the  methods  adopted  at  tlie  Amherst  gymnasium. 

Thus  far  Atnlierst  College  has  been  considered  in  tlic  Depart- 
ment of  Physical  1-klucation  only,  as  it  has  been,  and  is  at  present. 
It  started  on  a  new  experiment  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  some- 
what crude  ideas,  and  without  the  immense  strides  of  material 
progress  which  the  nation  has  taken  since  the  civil  war.  It  began 
with  the  wants  of  two  hundred  students  ;  now  it  has  three  hundred 
and  fifty  ;  and  with  the  paternal  idea  of  college  full  in  view.  Now 
it  deals  with  students  of  the  average  age  of  twenty-one  years  and 
one  month.  Twenty-five  years  ago,  bare  —  very  bare — necessi- 
ties wei-e  furnished  to  the  student  in  his  surroundings.  Now,  by 
the  facilities  of  steam,  electricity,  and  material  developments 
everywhere,  in  public  and  private,  bodily  comforts,  care  and 
attention,  and  legal  governmental  supervision,  the  college  must 
keep  pace,  and  perhaps  a  little  ahead,  in  order  to  make  itself  the 
most  efficient  in  its  work.  So  that  Ihc  plain,  simple,  and  cold 
gymnasium,  with  but  very  little  apparatus  for  individual  develop- 
ment and  attention,  with  no  means  for  hathing.  must  be  supple- 
mented by  something  abreast  of  the  times. 
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And  for  this  very  appreciation  and  aid,  the  college  is  most  for- 
tunate in  one  of  its  alumni;  not  a  mere  ''''pro  auctoritcUe  mihi 
comviissa"  graduate,  but  one  who,  as  the  captain  of  the  class  of 
'79  for  three  3*ears,  most  thoroughly  appreciates  the  wants  of  the 
college  in  its  physical  culture,  and  who  has  handsomely  come  to 
the  front,  and  proposes  to  put  this  depai-tment  in  such  a  position 
that  it  may  accomplish  for  the  fbture  what  it  has  steadily  tried  to 
do  for  the  past;  or,  in  his  own  words,  "to  increase  the  useful- 
ness of  the  Alma  Mater  in  that  department  in  which  he  ever  felt 
an  interest."  Charles  M.  Pratt,  of  Brooklyn,  has  given  to  the 
college  such  a  superior  building  as  the  department  recognizes  the 
necessit}'  of,  for  today  and  the  future.  And  the  Pratt  Gymnasium 
stands  as  a  munificent  gift  of  an  alumnus  to  his  alma  mater,  and 
a  gift  expressing  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  in  the  direction  of 
physical  education  in  our  schools  and  colleges. 

This  new  gymnasium  does  not  only  mean  more  and  better  appli- 
ances which  the  student  may  use  for  his  health,  but  will  require 
more  knowledge  of,  and  better  guidance  of  the  student.  He  is 
not  only  to  have  more  and  better  means  to  do  with,  but  is  to  be 
better  instructed  how  to  use  the  methods  and  opportunities  for  his 
individual  good.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  best  to  require  and 
oversee  all  the  phj'sical  exercise  of  a  student,  any  more  than  a 
literarj'  professor  can  watch  all  the  time  over  the  men  in  his 
department.  Be  it  in  physical  health  or  mental  study,  each  student 
must  have  not  a  little  fVeedom  to  work  in  his  own  way,  somewhat 
according  to  his  own  taste  and  choice,  and  not  by  an  inflexible 
method  with  no  allowance  for  the  personal  equation.  Students 
are  urged,  allowed  and  induced  to  secure  recreation,  exercise,  and 
a  daily  outing,  and  some  fun  aside  from  the  requirements  of  the 
class  exercises.  And  a  majority  of  the  students  will  avail  them- 
selves of  this  unrequired  exercise  and  recreation.  And  3'et,  the 
new  gymnasium,  well  apportioned  in  all  its  parts,  is  so  furnished 
with  appropriate  appliances  as  to  give  every  man  a  chance  for 
some  physical  exercise,  in  spite  of  the,  at  times,  uninviting  climate, 
and  other  contingencies,  which  keep  us  within  walls  and  under 
roofs. 

While  it  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  daily  class  drill  as  the 
rallying  point  for  all  the  physical  exercises  of  college,  the  great 
number  of  pieces  of  special  apparatus  and  machines  now  intro- 
duced, will  not  only  give  greater  advantages  of  voluntarily  varied 
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eserciae  to  the  well -developed  nnd  entirely  normal  Btudeut,  but 
advantages  will  be  offered  and  proscribed  to  the  few  wbo  are  tm- 
ay  111  metric  ally  developed  or  only  well  developed  in  a  portion  of  their 
bodies. 

The  earliest  study  of  the  human  form  Bnd  its  proportion,  so  far 
Its  cau  be  ascertained,  dates  back  to  ttie  early  centuries  of  the 
Christian  Era,  And  the  first  record  of  siich  study  we  find  in  a  San- 
scrit manuscript  of  the  lemote  civilization  of  India,  called  the 
"  Silpi  Sastri,"  or,  "  A  Treatise  on  the  Fine  Arts  "  The  leading 
idea  of  this  raouograph  is  that  of  the  vertical  measure  of  the  body, 
and  its  division  into  certain  p.ivt3,  which,  when  existing  in  the 
proper  proportion,  constitute  the  perfect  human  l>o(]y.  These 
parts  number  480,  and  are  divided  as  follows ; 

The  hair 15 

"    neck, 35 

"   cheit G& 

From  the  cbeit  to  the  ambiUcui,       .       ...  Si 

Thence   "    "  pubes,     .       .       .     '  .  58 

"       "  "    knee, 90 

The  knee  ibelf, 80 

The  leg  and  foot, 103 


The  idea  suggested  by  these  "  parts"  of  the  Silpi  -Sastri,  is,  that 
tiie  body  is  planned  and  constructed  according  to  certain  '•  canons," 
'■  modules,"  or  "standards,"  which  are  determined  by  arithmeti- 
cal or  geometrical  proportions,  and  np  to  almost  the  present  day 
the  artistic  idea  has  been  to  discover  what  this  occult,  mysterious. 
and  wonderful  quality  of  triangles,  scpiarcs,  circles,  and  uumbei-s, 
is,  that  will  furnish  the  key  to  unlock  the  absolute  perfection  of 
the  human  form. 

In  the  Egyptian  monuments  we  find  a  wonderful  and  vigorous 
adherence  to  a  definite  scale  of  proportions,  and  the  persistent 
unwillingness  of  these  artists  to  represent  their  figures  in  any  man- 
ner except  that  of  sitting  or  standing  upright,  gives  an  inaccurate 
idea  of  the  human  form  as  it  then  existed.  And  still  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  the  negro  are  so  well  preserved  here,  that  we 
can  but  wonder  at  the  physical  change  which  has  come  over  this 
race  during  4000  years. 
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Almost  400  B.  C,  Polykleitus,  a  Grecian  sculptor,  wrote  a  treat- 
ise on  human  proportion  entitled  the  **  canon."  This  was  illus- 
trated by  a  statue  called  Doryphoros  or  Spear  Bearer,  which 
history  confirms  as  a  work  of  almost  perfect  proportions,  and  which 
Vitruvius,  a  Roman  of  later  date,  dwelling  upon  at  great  length, 
gives  an  intelligent  account  of,  and  describes  in  many  of  its 
details. 

Phidias  —  it  is  said  —  to  arrive  at  elegance,  employed  20 
models :  he  borrowed  from  each  of  them  the  most  beautiful  parts, 
his  knowledge  of  the  human  form  permitting  him  to  arrange  them 
with  all  the  necessary  strength  and  dignit3\" 

During  the  ^^Renaissance"  the  artists  of  Italy,  Germany ,  France , 
Belgium,  and  Holland,  as  well  as  mathematicians  and  anatomists , 
made  the  study  of  the  proportions  of  the  human  body  the  subject 
of  theory,  practice  or  treatise,  to  a  ver}'  considerable  extent. 

In  1770,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  in  £ngland,  seemed  to  appreciate 
a  most  clear  conception  of  the  true  theorj'  of  human  proportion 
(and  like  a  true  artist  sought  to  carry  out  the  theory  on  canvass) , 
though  he  took  no  pains  to  establish  bis  views  by  measurements 
and  weights  of  the  body.  His  language  is  this :  '^  From  reiter- 
ated experience  and  a  close  comparison  of  the  objects  of  nature, 
the  artist  becomes  possessed  of  a  central  form  from  which  every 
deviation  is  deformit}'.  To  the  principle  I  have  laid  down,  that 
the  idea  of  beautj'  in  each  species  of  being  is  an  invariable  one, 
it  may  be  objected  that  in  every  particular  species  there  are  vari- 
ous central  forms,  which  are  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other, 
and  3'et  are  undoubtedly  beautiful ;  that  in  the  human  figure,  for 
instance,  the  beauty  of  Hercules  is  one,  of  the  Gladiator  another, 
of  Apollo  another,  which  makes  so  many  ideas  of  beauty.  It  is 
true,  indeed,  that  these  figures  are  each  perfect  in  their  kind  :  but 
still  none  of  them  is  the  representation  of  an  individual,  but  of  a 
class.  And  as  there  is  one  general  form  which  belongs  to  the 
human  kind  at  large,  so  in  each  of  these  classes  there  is  one  com- 
mon idea  and  central  form,  which  is  the  abstract  of  the  various 
individual  forms  belonging  to  that  class.  But  I  must  add,  further, 
that  though  the  most  perfect  f  oi  mn  of  each  of  the  general  divisions 
of  the  human  figure  arc  ideal,  and  superior  to  any  individual  form 
of  that  class,  yet  the  highest  perfection  of  the  human  figure  is  not 
to  be  found  in  an}*  one  of  them.  It  is  not  in  Hercules,  nor  in 
the  Gladiator,  nor  in  the  Apollo :  but  in  that  form  which  is  taken 
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ft-om  them  all,  and  which  pariakea  equally  of  the  activity  of  the 
Gladi&tor,  of  the  delicacy  of  the  Apollo,  und  the  muscular  streagth 
of  the  Hercules." 

U|i  to  Uie  early  years  of  the  present  century,  the  study  of  this 
BUIiJL'ct  waa  exclusively  given  to  find  out  the  mysterious  key  or 
idea  of  the  plan  of  the  human  form.  The  desire  was  to  find  the 
artificial  idea  of  the  botly,  as  Linnwns  clasnilieil  plants  and  aui- 
mals  by  a  simple  numerical  quality.  But  hgtween  1«20  and  1830 
the  natural  system  of  investigntion  and  discovery  was  introdttced, 
and  was,  by  Sir  John  ITcrschel  of  England,  and  Baron  Quetelct 
of  Belgium,  applied  to  the  human  fgrm.  This  de[)euded  upon  a 
certain  use  of  numbers,  it  is  true —  that  of  measuring  and  weijrli- 
ing  —  but  it  was  a  simple  collation  of  data,  and  so  comparinsj  and 
ttrran^ing  them  that  the  much-coveted  "  idea,"  or  "  canon,"  or 
"  module,"  could  bi;  obtained  by  finding  the  variations  in  the  body, 
and  thus  deducing  the  true  form,  casting  aside  the  irreg:iilavilies. 
the  greater  first  and  then  the  lesser  ones,  till  an  approsimation  to 
the  ideal  was  exhibited.  The  examination,  the  weighing  and  the 
miasuring  of  the  body  and  its  ports,  was  quit*  extensively  carried 
out  by  these  two  men,  who.  by  establishing  a  -^mean  individua}," 
not  an  "  average"  are  bringing  us  nearer  to  the  determination  of 
the  typical  man  or  woman,  than  ever  before. 

And  here  must  be  considered  the  difference  between  the  typical 
'•  overage  man  "  and  the  typical  "mean  man,"  Ily  an  aver"'jn 
wdividual  is  meant  the  youtig  mnn  who  is  iilie  the  greater  part 
of  his  fellows  in  certain  matters- — say  hciglit  or  weight :  that  is, 
if  all  are  arranged  together  for  comparison,  the  average  man  will 
l>c  the  most  like  the  largest  number.  And  the  mean  student,  U»j, 
will  be  somewhere  near  to  the  average  student ;  but  in  arranging 
nil  the  students  to  show  the  mean  student,  we  shall  find  the  mean 
at  the  lop  of  a  curve  descending  both  ways,  called  the  "  binomial 
curve."  The  mean  student  represents  n  central  magnitude,  all 
deviations  from  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  deviations  from  a 
standard.  An  average  gives  us  the  medial  sum  or  quantity  Ik- 
twecn  two  or  more  sums  or  quantities,  while  the  mean  gives  the 
intermediate  point  between  two  extremes.  The  mean  gives  us  a 
regular  march  of  groups,  from  the  least  up  to  the  standard,  and 
then  a  march  down  to  the  smallest,  while  the  average  shows  the 
irregular  groups  here  and  there.  •■  An  average  gives  us  no 
assurance  that  the-  future  will  be  like  the  past;  a  mean  may  be 
reckoned  on  with  the  most  implicit  confidence." 
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The  metliod  at  present  emplo3'ed  to  ascertain  the  average,  or 
mean  man,  and  thus  the  typical  man,  is  bj'  comparing  as  many  as 
possible  of  certain  outline  measurements  of  the  living  man,  and 
from  these  to  construct  the  type.  With  this  object  in  view,  very 
many  men  —  especially  medical  ones— have  been  compiling  them 
by  the  tens  of  thousands.  These  have  been  mainl}-  of  persons 
congregated  in  prisons,  hospitals,  and  armies,  and  latterl}'  schools 
and  colleges.  When  work  was  first  begun  in  this  department  at 
Amherst  College,  twenty- four  3'ears  ago,  "  vital  statistics,"  as  they 
were  termed,  were  taken  of  every  man  entering,  and  yearly  after- 
wards during  his  course.  These  were  '*  anthropometric"  —  man- 
measuring  —  items  such  as  weight,  height,  -several  girths,'  lung 
capacity,  and  a  simple  test  of  strength,  secured  mainly  for  ana- 
tomical and  physiological  science,  and  to  allow  the  student  b}' 
annual  comparisons  to  see  what  his  development  might  be.  These 
have  been  carefully  maintained,  and  enlarged  extensivel}'  up  to  the 
present  time,  rnd  valuable  tables  secured  therefrom. 

But  a  more  extensive  series  of  measurenicnts,  and  a  more  accu- 
rate examination  of  the  student,  and  some  knowledge  of  his  ante- 
cedents is  now  demanded.  For  all  people,  young  and  old,  are 
not  equallj*  developed.  And  in  every  college  class  a  few  are  sure 
to  be  defective  in  certain  points,  and  at  their  age  may  be  furnished 
some  development  of  their  weaker  parts,  b}'  judicious  inspection, 
advice,  and  proper  gymnastic  apparatus.  Or,  as  an  old  English 
poet  says :  — 

**Few  bodies  are  there  of  that  happy  mould, 
But  some  one  part  is  weaker  than  the  rest ; 
The  leg  or  arm  perhaps  refuse  their  load. 
Or  tl  e  chest  labors.     These  assiduously 
But  pently  in  their  proper  arts  employed, 
Acquire  a  vigor  and  elastic  spring, 
To  which  they  were  not  born." 

.  Thus,  with  the  means  at  hand  of  the  Pratt  gymnasium,  the  old 
83'stem  of  statistics  is  greatly  increased  in  number  and  minuteness, 
there  being  sixty-two  items  now  secured  of  each  man,  as  he  enters 
college,  and  twice  afterwards  during  the  course.  Thi^ examina- 
tion not  only  considers  his  present  and  hereditarj*  condition,  but  his 
arms,  legs,  body  and  bones  are  tested,  and  the  more  important  vital 
organs  such  as  heart  and  lungs  are  speciallj-  looked  into  by  stetho- 
scope and  percussion,  as  well  as  the  eyes  considered  in  regard  to 
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near  sight,  asligmalism  and  color  blindneas.  An  accnrate  record  of 
tbia  examination  is  kept  on  fiie  nt  the  gymDasium,  which-  may  be 
consulted  by  the  student  at  any  time  ;  that  is,  each  man  may  know 
and  study  his  own  record.  This  recoi'd  is  also  the  basis  for  advice. 
prescription  and  sug^gestion  by  tlie  department ;  and  on  his  en- 
trance to  college,  every  student  is  furnished  with  the  average  con- 
dition and  measures  of  a  student  of  his  own  height,  which  he  may 
use,  and  the  professor  also,  us  a  basis  for  advice  and  gymnastic 
training.  And,  while  a  sliideut  is  to  enjoy  the  ndvantngo  of  the 
class  exercise,  as  heretofore,  he  may  now  be  able  to  attend  to  the 
growth  and  development  of  any  parts  of  the  botly  which  are  not  up 
to  the  normal  standard.  And  by  the  large  additions  of  new 
apparatus,  not  only  is  the  dtifective  man  guided  and  helpeil,  hiit 
the  average  man  will  Cud  more  apparatus,  appliances  and  baths  lo 
supplement  the  service  of  his  dumb-bcila,  and  will  be  invited 
to  give  his  muscles,  skin  and  lun^s  a  quota  of  increased  relaxa- 
tion from  study  and  physical  exercifie,  such  as  he  may  desire. 

The  matter  of  athletic  sports  and  games,  indoors  and  out,  seems 
to  need  a  recognition  and  reasonable  support  from  the  autlioritiea 
of  college.  In  spite  of  the  excess  of  competition,  not  only  in 
games,  but  in  business  and  intellectual  ami  religious  life  at  the 
present  day,  there  is  a  feature  of  much  good  and  recreation  in  the 
games  of  today,  which  demand  a  proper  recognition,  support  and 
control.  Were  our  climate  without  its  rigors  of  cold  and  its  pun- 
gency of  heat,  no  doubt  it  would  be  best  to  have  no  covered 
gymnasiuins,  but  use  only  the  field  and  grove  for  recreation  and 
exercise.  But  wlien  military  men  tell  us  that  through  the  average 
year,  only  about  hnlf  the  days  are  suitable  for  the  ordinary  drill  of 
the  soldier  out  of  iloors.  we  must  provide  walls,  roofs  and  artificial 
heat.  And  yet  during  the  delightful  out-door  months  of  the  year, 
all  people  should  be  incited  to  be  out  of  doors  for  work,  exercise 
and  recreation,  to  the  fullest  extent  possible.  And  while  it  is 
very  true  that  for  the  most  harmonious  development,  the  games  of 
b.tse-ball,  foot-ball  and  tenuis  are  not  equal  to  the  symmetrical 
work  of  duinb-bells,  gymn,islic  apparatus,  or  even  boxing  gloves, 
yet  the  l?xhilara[ion,  freedom  and  fresh  air  of  these  games  are  ex- 
cellent means  of  promoting  and  maintaining  the  health  of  very 
many,  and  especially  young  people.  It,  therefore,  seems  safe  and 
wise  to  say  that  clubs  for  these  games  are  to  be  encouraged  in  a 
college.     And  the  formation  of  the  club  is  a  very  essential  pari. 
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that  the  games  may  be  controlled  ami  guided  by  what  are  the 
rules  and  methods  obtained  by  experience  and  practice.  That 
while  many  ma}*  cnjo}*  and  profit  by  a  regular  half  or  whole  hour 
daily,  there  should  be  a  centre  to  rail}*  around,  and  a  method  to  be 
followed  to  gain  a  good  result  from  the  exercise.  For  the  good 
effect  of  most  of  these  games  is  not  only  muscular  work,  sweat  of 
tlie  skin  and  inspirations  of  the  lungs ;  but  the  playing  b}'  rule,  the 
spirit  of  submission  to  decisions,  of  obedience,  of  quick  determi- 
nation and  cooperation  are  of  great  value,  specially  to  the  young 
man  in  process  of  mental  and  moral  training. 

Results  of  course  are  expected.  And  accurate  statistical  data 
have  been  secured  at  the  college  during  the  existence  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  not  before  that  time.  Hence  comparisons  are  very  dif- 
ficult to  secure,  because  anything  reliable  and  careftill}'  recorded, 
as  to  the  condition  of  body  or  health,  previous  to  about  1860,  is 
merely  a  matter  of  present  opinion  or  tradition.  No  earlier  records 
of  health  are  preserved,  not  even  the  deaths  noted  in  official  returns, 
nor  the  physical  condition  of  the  students  made  of  any  account,  in 
any  college  so  far  known  to  the  writer,  save  where  the  faculty 
accounts  of  the  intellectual  or  moral  standing  of  the  student  inci- 
dentally bring  up  th^  matter. 

Perhaps  the  earliest  note  of  warning  and  need  of  the  subject 
was  made  by  President  Stearns,  of  Amherst,  in  his  yearly  report  to 
the  Trustees  in  1859,  when  he  says  :  *'  By  the  time  junior  3*ear  is 
reached  many  students  have  broken  down  their  health,  and  every 
3'ear  some  lives  are  sacrificed  "  ;  and  '*  during  the  year  two  of  the 
most  promising  students  in  the  senior  class  have  just  deceased." 
Dyspepsia  used  to  be  heard  of  and  endured.  But  during  the  last 
twenty-four  years  only  two  cases  are  recorded  as  causes  of  dis- 
ease. Nervousness  and  exhaustion  formerly  were  sources  of 
much  trouble  to  students.  There  has  not,  however,  been  a  single 
case  in  each  of  these  years.  Boarding-house  keepers  say  that 
the}*  are  compelled  to  furnish  more  and  better  food,  such  as  oat- 
meal, bread  and  meats.  And  the  opinion  of  the  faculty  is  most 
positive  that  a  much  better  condition  of  health. prevails  than 
before  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Health  in  the  col- 
lege. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  the  amount  of  sickness  in  any  com- 
munity with  exactness,  it  is  such  a  peculiar  quantity,  and  is  so 
varied  a  factor  with  different  individuals.     But  careful  observa- 
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tions  have  shown  thfll  in  England,  for  every  death  there  are  two 
persons  conslAutly  sick,  and  there  are  seven  hundred  aotl  twenty 
days  of  digabilily  for  every  death.  And  in  Eui-oi»e  every  individ- 
ual loses  from  nineteen  ti>  tM'cnty  days  by  sickness,  enoh  ycur. 
In  Mttssochusetts,  during  1872,  there  were  ^S.'.>  days  lost  to  each 
pereon  from  labor  by  sickness.  The  average  loss  of  time  of  the 
entire  men  —  not  officers  —  of  the  United  States  navy,  on  account 
of  sickness  and  accident,  for  the  year  1881,  was  11.9  days. 
These  were  men  known  as  "  under  treatment." 

The  manner  of  estimating  the  amount  of  sickness  among  the 
fltndents  of  Amherst  College,  lias  been  to  enter  a  man  on  the  eiek 
list  if  he  has  lost  more  than  two  consecutive  daye  from  all  oolite 
work  by  sickness  or  accident.  As  a  result,  during  twenty  years — 
1860  to  1880— we  End  the  amount  of  time  which  has  been  lost 
by  sickness,  when  averaged  upon  the  whole  number  of  students, 
to  be  2.ti5  days  to  each  man. 

Another  fact  which  seems  to  reflect  credit  upon  the  valne  of  this 
department,  is  the  decrease  of  illness  during  college  life.  As  it 
statids  in  a  tabulated  form,  we  find  the  following  per  cent,  of  the 
class  who  lost  by  illness  r  — 

Freshmen ■   .  .29 

Sophomorei, 38 


Or  a  decrease  of  disability  of  about  tcu  per  c(int.  And  this  has 
not  been  a  sudden  increase  at  either  part  of  tbe  course,  but  a 
steady  growth,  year  by  year.  The  number  of  Amherst  students 
from  whom  the  data  were  obtained  is  2,106,  and  their  average  age 
21.1  years;  the  period  of  their  observation  was  four  j'cars,  and 
their  average  per  cent,  of  good  health  was  sevent3--five  per  cent. 
of  the  whole  number. 

Note.— For  an  aljstrnct  o(  r>r.  SdrRent's  ajidrees,  and  Dt.  Mall's  report  to  the 
Heallh  Deiiartmeiit,  eee  a  BubBequent  |iaRe. 


IV.     PHYSICAL  EDUCATION   IN   WOMEN'S   COLLEGES. 

BT  MBS.  B.  8.  BBTAM,  OF  ANN  ABBOB,  MICHIGAN. 

The  desirability  and  necessity  of  gymnasiums  in  women's  col- 
leges is,  today,  ardently  advocated ;  it  is,  therefore,  pertinent  to 
inquire  why  this  demand  ;  and  also  *'*'  Are  there  any  objections  to 
an  athletic  training  for  college  girls"?  The  '*  why"  may  concisely 
be  answered  by  a  plea  for  health  and  diversion ;  the  objections 
depend  upon  the  management  of  any  given  gymnasium.  If  young 
women,  unfitted  for  their  tasks,  crowd  into  collegiate  institutions, 
doubtless  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  supervise  them,  limit  the 
mental  efforts  of  such  girls  within  the  bounds  of  fatigue,  and  pro- 
vide for  that  building  up  of  the  bod}'  which  should  have  been 
thought  of  years  before ;  but  young  women  and  3'oung  men  who 
enter  college  with  health  and  an  assured  physique  in  their  favor, 
should  not  need  a  s|)ecial  and  extensive  course  of  routine  gymnas- 
tic work  to  keep  them  in  tone.  Moreover,  to  suppose  that  a  girl 
who  is  exhausting  herself  mentall}',  will  be  benefited,  while  doing 
the  same  amount  of  brain  work,  by  unaccustomed  phj'sical  labor, 
is  a  physiological  error,  financially  illustrated  thus: — Peter  robbed 
to  pay  Paul,  and  Paul  robbed  to  pay  Peter,  till  both  are  bankrupt. 
Otherwise  stated,' when  a  girl  enters  college,  it  is  the  duty  of  those 
who  send  her  there  to  believe  that  she  is  ready  for  the  strain  ;  since, 
as  it  is  not  the  best  economy  which  delay's  strengthening  the 
foundations  until  the  goods  stored  in  the  warehouse  are  causing 
them  to  tremble,  though  it  is  wise  to  keep  them  in  order. 

"The  due  and  proper  training  of  the  muscular  system  is  among 
the  most  important  means  of  antagonizing  the  tendency  to  various 
disorders,"  but  there  is  a  time  in  the  development  of  the  individual 
which  is  far  better  than  the  college  years  for  this  training.  The 
college  bred  girls  of  today,  who  are  forced  to  curtail  their  desire 
for  study  because  of  their  unbalanced  physical  powers,  will  gladly 
see  that  to  their  children  comes  a  different  heritage.  There  is,  I 
repeat,  an  age  in  which  the  benefits  to  be  gained  from  physical 
education  are  especially  emphasized ;  an  age  when  the  girl  and 
boy  may  easily  be  traineil  side  by  side ;  when  the  consciousness 
that  she  has  performed  a  difficult  feat  may  be  unalloyed  pleasure  to 
the  shyest  little  maid,  and  when  the  hope  of  emulating  her  cousin 
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or  her  brotlier  will  add  b_  legitimntc  zest  to  her  endeavors,  as 
Burel}'  an  it  eoDccnU  the  fnet  that  slie  is  hoarding  up  treasure  for 
herself.  But  this  tiiiining  must  not  be  careless.  '•  It  is  a  science, 
not  a  mere  rude  art."  It  will  cost  more  money  and  more  thought 
to  provide  proper  pliysical  instruction  for  this  cliild  of  seven,  than 
for  that  daughter  of  seventeen.  The  teacher  to  whom  is  trusted 
the  education  of  those  easily  overtaxed  musclns.  the  strain  u|>ou 
tlint  tender  heart,  must  be  far  more  cautions  and  skilful  thau  be 
who  supervises  tiie  exercises  of  a  girl  older  or  less  eager,  who 
knows  nticn  she  is  tired,  as  ehildieu  never  do.  But  the  result: 
A  fine,  muscular  adjuslment,  an  educated  nervous  ajBtem;  the 
])revioua  development  of  girl  into  woman  i-heeked,  willi  a  direct 
guio  to  the  individual  and  to  the  race,  provided  uini'riage  be  corre- 
Bpoudingly  delayed. 

There  is  a  time  for  nil  things,  and  the  majority  of  our  mistakes 
come,  perhaps,  through  confusing  the  varied  seasons  and  their  due 
rniitioD.  We  insist  upon  beri'ies  in  December,  only  to  lose  their 
zest  in  June  ;  we  send  our  children  to  hot-house  assemblies  at  five, 
and  a  fli nation  is  dull  at  fifteen;  we  got^e  them  with  grammar 
find  the  cat«chiam  in  their  boyUood,  and  make  up  for  our  indiscre- 
tion a  score  of  years  later.  For  all  drafts  drawn  ii|>on  the  bank 
of  humanity  are,  at  last,  payable  in  the  eoiu  of  the  nervous  system ; 
which  is  neither  infinitely  expansible  nor  incxiiaustilile.  Wc  must 
tlierelbre  wisely  lime  our  demands  lo  meet  existing  iiecils. 

From  babyhood,  tlirough  se\en  or  eight  ycjirs.  the  child  siiould 
vegetate;  gain  its  stomach  and  teeth,  iin  uustri|K'd  muscle  and  its 
synipathelic  nervous  sy&tem  ;  from  seven  lo  tivetve,  ive  may  edu- 
cate and  strengthen  striped  ujiisele  and  sinew,  while  the  braiii  work 
demanded  is  earnest  and  sliort.  "  strenuous  diligence  during 
school  Uoura,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  high  standard  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  work  exacted,  are  on  the  side  of  nervous  health :" 
l)rovided,  that,  like  medicine,  the  dose  be  proportioned  to  the  age, 
and  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  plnsical  training  which  should  accom- 
pany it.  From  twelve  to  sixteen,  should  lie  brought  the  natural 
unfolding  of  the  emotional  instincts,  the  diversion  of  consciousness 
from  self,  and  a  physical  regimeu  which  will  not  infringe  upon  the 
evolution  of  the  special  organs  that  are,  through  these  years,  in 
process  of  devclo|iment.  Ten  hours,  at  least,  of  sleep,  two  hours 
of  mild,  physical  culture,  in  the  ojien  air,  if  possible,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  studies  which  shall  give  vent  rather  than  repression  to  the 
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newly  awakened  feelings,  will  go  far  to  arrest  the  catastrophes 
imminent  at  this  period,  and  to  insure  girls  against  them,  in  whom 
the  previous  five  years  have  been  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  a 
sound,  nervous  system. 

The  critical  years  passed,  the  student  should  be  i)repared  to 
enter  upon  intellectual  pursuits,  and  to  subordinate  the  direct 
growth  and  training  of  the  body  to  that  of  the  brain  itself. 
"  Life  is  longer,  vitality  more  tenacious  in  women  than  in  men," — 
so  the  word  comes  from  all  our  co-educational  institutions  that 
they  bear  the  present  strain  as  well  as  their  brothers,  and  they 
might  be  able  to  hold  their  ground  in  the  class-room  with  the 
added  pull  of  a  craze  for  athletics ;  although  it  is  doubtful  if  for 
them  is  to  be  feared*  the  temptation  to  accord  to  athletics  a  more 
absorbing  allegiance  than  they  are  ready  to  give  to  mental  pur- 
suits. Women  will  never,  as  a  class,  vie  with  men  for  the  honors 
of  the  ball  field  or  the  lacrosse  ground,  and  since,  to  stand  side 
b}'  side  with  the  other  sex  in  the  race  for  existence  is  now  their 
legitimate  aim,  they  will  not  yet  waste  their  force  in  paths  which 
will  onl}'  end  in  defeat. 

''  I  question  the  propriety,"  says  Julian  Hawthorne,  "  of  making 
health  the  deliberate  object  of  exercise  ;"  and  he  proceeds  to  show 
that  the  winning  of  a  race,  or  the  thrashing  of  a  senior  bull}*,  are 
more  potent  incentives  to  daily  training  than  any  hope  of  being 
strong,  merely  for  the  sake  of  strength," —  and  I  think  many  col- 
lege girls  will  agree  with  him,  and  confess  that  being  denied  the 
incentives  of  a  possible  public  appreciation,  they  have  too  often 
found  the  obligatory  swinging  of  clubs  and  clashin<i:  of  dumb-bells 
ft  labor  of  duty,  from  which  they  have  turned,  not  refreshed  but 
fatigued. 

One  of  the  especial  dangers  to  which  young  women  are  exposed, 
in  their  own  colleges,  comes  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  institution 
life ;  from  the  frictions  and  jealousies  incident  to  a  community 
made  up  of  individuals  of  a  single  sex,  debarred  from  any  free 
interchange  of  thought  and  feeling  with  the  outside  world.  En- 
forced physical  training  will  not  meet  this  difficulty,  and  the  gym- 
nasium must  not  be  substituted  for  recreation.  It  is  only  adding 
one  more  ground  of  competition  between  the  same  rivals,  one 
more  line  of  action  in  which  the  perfection  of  the  me  centres  the 
girl's  interest  upon  herself ;  and  it  is  not  possible  to  remedy  this 
personal  phrase,  by  substituting  class  or  institutional  rivalries, 
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without  creating  tlie  eniae  dangers  aud  difEciiltica  which  are  felt  to 
be  imminent  for  young  men.  If  a  gjmDaeiuiu,  tlierefore,  is  con- 
templated ill  any  collegiate  institution  for  women,  may  it  not  be 
wisely  urged  that  it  I'C  limili.d  as  follows,  —  and  if  our  own  thought 
lins  been  justifiable,  will  not  the  earoe  restrictions  eveulually  prove 
admissible  asd  advisable  in  colleges  everywhere? 

(I.)  Create  a  Chair  in  each  college  faculty,  to  be  tilled  by  a 
competeut  Professor  of  Physical  Cidtnie. 

(2.)  Require  that  a  ceitain  physical  standni'd  tic  made  a  necea- 
sily  for  inatriculution. 

(3.)  Demand  that  enforced  attendance  iu  the  gymnasiuni  be 
founded  u|x>n  the  needs  of  the  individual. 

(4.)  Subtract  the  time  given  to  enforced  gymnastic  exercise, 
from  the  bourti  assigned  to  study. 

(5.)  Eneourage  volnntary  athletic  work  in  the  gymnasinm, 
ttnd  in  out-door  sports,  as  a  recreation. 


V.     ON   THE   IITGHER  P:DUCATI0N   OF   WOMEN   IN  GREAT 

BRITAIN   AND   IRELAND. 

BY    MI88    LOIJI8A    INNK9   LUMSDEN. 

(Read  September  9,  1884.) 

Tlie  Higher  Education  of  Women  in  Britain  is  of  too  recent  a 
(late  to  allow  of  much  obvious  result  from  it  being  yet  apparent. 
If  I  am  asked  what  is  the  outcome  of  the  movement,  what  use 
women  are  making  of  this  education,  and  how  they  are  adapting 
themselves  to  new  positions  and  new  responsibilities,  I  have  but 
scanty  information  to  give  in  reply.  That  there  are  now  women 
graduates  of  the  Universit}'  of  London,  one  having  obtained  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  and  another  that  of  Doctor  of  Science, 
perhaps  the  most  distinguished  the  Universit}'  can  grant,  not  to 
speak  of  more  than  sixty  who  have  taken  the  B.A.  and  B.Sc. 
<legrees ;  that  there  are  women  irraduates,  in  all  but  in  name,  of 
Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  and  that  many  of  these  women  are  doing 
good  work  as  Head  and  Assistant  Mistresses  in  the  girls'  schools 
which  are  springing  up  all  over  England,  or  as  Lecturers  in  the 
colleges  and  halls  for  women  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford ;  that  a 
considerable  number  of  women  have  entered  the  medical  profession, 
and  a  few  the  legal ;  and  that  a  vast  amount  of  public  work, 
philanthropic  and  other,  is  being  done  by  women  —  these  are  the 
bare  facts.  This  is  the  outcome  which  we  at  present  see,  and 
considering  that  it  is  hardly  more  than  thirty  years  since  the  move- 
ment for  educational  reform  began,  it  is  a  satisfactory  result.  But 
is  this  entirely  the  result  of  Higher  Education?  Certainly  not. 
The  fact  is  that  it  is  difficult  to  view*  Higher  Education  alone, 
separately  from  that  general  movement  of  which  it  forms  apart  — 
that  wave  of  progress,  which  is  gradualh*  changing  the  position  of 
women  in  our  modern  world,  and  bearing  them  —  and  with  them,  I 
would  fain  hope,  the  race  —  up  to  a  loftier  standing  ground. 

It  is  natural  that  in  an  age  of  high  civilization  and  refinement 
the  question  of  the  position  of  women,  social  and  political,  should 
assume  new  importance.  The  influence  of  women  is  in  such  times 
recognized  as  being  a  weighty  factor  in  the  constitution  of  society. 
History  gives  us  parallel  cases.  The  present  movement  is  essen- 
tially a  popular  and  liberal  one,  the  natural  product  of  a  liberal 
age,  and  the  prominent  place  held  in  it  by  education  is  a  hopeful 
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sign.  It  sliows  a  recognition  of  the  duties  nud  responsibilitiefi 
which  a  larger  freedom  brings.  The  liberty  which  women  hfp 
seeking  is  in  truth  not  libertj'  selfishly  to  serve  themselves,  bin 
liberty  to  serve  with  free,  unhindered  powers,  every  just,  and  noble, 
and  pnre,  and  tnercifnl  cause.  The  right  Ihey  claim  is  a  right,  not 
of  enjoyment,  but  of  service. 


If  they  sought  freedom  in  another  spirit,  if  they  were  like  Ihe 
women  of  the  Roman  world,  in  the  later  days  of  the  Repnblic,  or 
nnder  the  Empire,  who  had  suc^^eeded  in  practically  emancipating 
themselves  from  the  barbarous  bondage  of  their  legal  position,  but 
had,  unhappily  for  themselves  and  for  the  world,  gained  no  corre- 
sponding freedom  from  the  low  moral  ideals  of  their  time — the  en- 
larged freedom  they  claim  might  well  be  dangerous  to  the  coni- 
munit}'.  Many  people  do,  undoubtedly,  dread  it,  at  least  in  the 
political  sphere.  Yet  it  is,  I  think,  even  now,  to  some  extent, 
acknowledged,  both  on  theoretical  and  on  practical  grounds,  that 
it  is  earnestly  to  be  desire<l,  for  the  commou  weal,  that,  the  influ- 
ence of  (vomen  should  be  mora  freely  exercised,  more  deeply  fell- 
both  in  the  social  and  political  spheres  —  though  the  how  of  its 
exercise  in  the  seciind.  may  still  be  mitlter  of  discussion.  And  it 
follows,  of  course,  from  this,  that  the  rifflit  cihicalion  of  the  women 
who  are  to  wield  this  inrtneiiee  is  of  enormous  importance  for  the 
world.  It  is  precisely  this  importance  which  is  dawning  upon  our 
age.  Yet  it  iw,  of  course,  nothing  new,  Jf  woiiieu  are,  as  iias 
been  often  pointed  out,  the  first  educators  of  the  race,  what  mori; 
important  than  lliat  they  should  tiiemselves  be  educated  in  liie 
fullest  seuse  of  the  word  ?  On  every  ground,  therefore,  both  for 
the  new  duties  and  for  the  old,  the  need  of  educating  women  is 
beginning  to  be  recognized. 

Even  were  this  not  so,  were  the  education  of  women  not  a 
matter  of  practical  public  importance,  women  have,  of  course,  in 
the  abstract,  a  right  to  cuter  freely  into  the  world  of  knowledge. 
Tliat  tlie  love  of  Knowledge  or  of  Truth  is  inborn  in  some  minds, 
in  women  as  well  as  in  men,  that  it  is  Indeed  a  divine  gift,  who  cau 
question,  and  on  what  ground  can  its  satisfuctiun  be  denied  to 
wonien?  It  was,  I  think,  a  saying  of  the  late  Professor  Jevons, 
that  it  is  the  happy  fact  that  this  love  of  Knowledge  is  an  inborn 
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possession,  which  has  saved  the  educatioD  of  women  in  all  ages 
from  being  utterly  sterile  of  good.  But  through  the  want  of 
method  and  training,  power  has  been  endlessly  wasted,  and  bitter, 
disappointment  and  dejection  have  often  been  the  sole'  reward  of 
honest  effort.  It  is  this  want,  above  all,  which  true  Education 
supplies. 

As  regards  the  matter  or  subject  of  education,  we  must  allow 
that  in  Britain  —  I  do  not  know  how  it  may  be  in  America  —  a 
vague  sort  of  idea  still  survives  that  the  nature  of  women  is  in 
some  mysterious  way  eomplemental  to  that  of  men,  and  that  the 
education  of  the  sexes  should  therefore  be  eomplemental  also  —  so 
that,  as  Miss  Emily  Davies  once  remarked,  it  almost  seems  as  if 
what  is  good  for  a  boy  must  be  bad  for  a  girl,  and  vice  versa,  A 
pleasant  variety,  we  are  told,  would  thus  be  secured.  Discord 
would  be,  1  think,  the  more  natural,  and  is  very  often  the  actual 
result.  No  doubt,  if  we  could  at  will  work  with  another  person's 
mind,  and  see  with  his  mental  eyes,  it  would  be  amusing  and 
refreshing  that  the  furniture  of  his  mind,  and  his  way  of  looking  at 
things  should  be  asditferent  as  possible  from  our  own.  But,  since 
we  stand  each  ''on  our  attainment,"  has  not  each  individual  to 
round  his  own  life  and  complete  his  own  culture  as  best  he  can? 
Happily  for  men,  as  well  as  for  women,  the  eomplemental  theory 
is  dying  out  in  England,  and  the  old  and  sounder  belief  in  liberal 
culture  as  good  lor  all  is  yearly  gaining  strength. 

I  say  the  old  belief,  for  the  eomplemental  theory  is  a  curious 
modern  fancy.  It  seems  at  least  probable  that  some  200  years 
ago,  girls  shared  more  equally  in  the  then  existing  means  of  edu- 
cation than  until  very  lately  they  have  done  in  our  times.  The 
boys  and  girls  of  the  upper  classes  seem  generally  to  have  been 
taught  together  by  tutors  at  home,  and  in  the  middle  classes  they 
doubtless  attended  the  mixed  schools,  which  still  sur\Mve  here  and 
there,  notably  in  Scotland,  and  which  are,  I  believe,  common  in 
parts  of  America.  No  doubt,  however,  the  standard  of  culture 
actualh*  attained  by  girls  was  as  a  rule,  low.  A  woman's  life,  then, 
like  that  of  (iernian  women  now,  was  too  full  of  household  duties 
to  allow  time  for  study  after  the  years  of  early  girlhood  were  over. 
But,  whatever  was  the  worth  of  the  old  education,  it  had  been  lost 
to  girls,  partly  through  the  exclusion  of  girls  from  the  benefit 
of  endowments,  and  partly  too,  no  doubt,  from  the  inditference  of 
parents,  the  general  belief  that,  as  Mr.  Tulliver  puts  it,  "*  over- 
cuteness  was  no  gain  for  a  little  lass." 
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Aootber  cause  for  the  gradual  with<irftwal  of  girls  from  the 
mixed  schools  was  probnbly  the  roughness  of  manncra  prevailing 
in  them.  I  know,  at  least,  that  this  has  been,  and  still  is.  the 
case  in  Scotland.  But  the  true  cure  for  this  roughness  would  l>e,  I 
believe,  not  to  (vitlidraw  the  girls,  but  to  introduce  into  the  schools 
relined  and  cultivated  women  as  teachers.  This,  I  undei-stand,  is 
the  American  plan,  and  this  brings  me  to  another  point  in  my 
subject,  the  double  good  resulting  from  the  sj'stem  of  High  Schools 
now  established  in  England.  Not  only  do  girls  now  receive  a  sound 
education  in  these  schools,  preparing  them  for  University  training, 
but  when,  in  its  turn,  tlieir  University  career  is  gone  through,  they 
can  find  at  once,  if  they  desire  it,  honorable  and  independent 
positions  as  Head  or  Assistant  Mistresses,  or  Lecturers.  Tbe  case 
is  different  in  Scotland.  A  strong  prejudice  exists  there  ajrainst 
women  teachers.  They  are  employed  sparingly,  and,  as  a  rule, 
in  subordinate  capacities  only.  The  prejudice^  has  a  respectable 
foundation.  The  Scotch  have  never  been  indifferent  to  the  claims 
of  education,  even  for  girls,  they  have  aiwajB  been  determined  to 
have  none  but  qualified  teachers,  and  as  no  woman  was  actually 
qualified  by  learning  or  University  degree,  it  followed  that  they 
would  have  no  woman  teachers  in  responsible  positions.  Preju. 
dices  die  slowly.  £nglund,  onoc  behind  Scotland  in  the  secondary 
education  of  girls,  is  fast  going  ahead  of  it.  Here  and  there  in 
Scotland  good  schools  may  be  found.  Hut,  in  general,  girls 
schools  in  my  country  have  hardly  yet  felt  the  influence  of  reformed 
ideas.  Scotchwomen  who  have  gone  through  University  training, 
are  compelled  lo  look  almost  entirely  to  England  for  a  worthy 
professional  c.ireer.  And  if  they  miss  the  work,  the  work'misses 
them.  Nothing  can  comimnsntc  a  girls'  school  for  the  want  of  the 
refining,  educating  influcuee  of  u  high-minded,  highly  cultured 
woman  at  its  head. 

Under  the  refornicd  system  in  England,  women  are  more  and 
more  employed  in  schools.  Tbe  "  Establishment  for  Young 
Ladies,"  in  which  "  the  l>est  masters  attend,"  is  Impiiily  becoming 
raver.  Itcform  was  certainly  urgcutly  needed.  Until  lately, 
English  scIukjIr  for  girls  of  the  upper  classes  were,  as  a  rule, 
beneath  contempt.  No  wonder  that  qinet,  old-fashioned  people 
have  oven  now  a  horror  of  nil  schools.  And  middle  class  girls' 
schools  hardly  existed  at  nil.  All  this  is  changed,  sound  training 
is  given,  good  work  is  done,  and  tbe  only  want  which  is  not  yet 
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adequately  met  is  that  of  good  boarding  schools  for  country  girls. 
High  schools  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  dwellers  in  the  country, 
and  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that,  as  one  consequence  of  this, 
the  daughters  of  the  landed  gentry  bid  fair  to  become  the  worst 
educated  class  in  the  community. 

The  need  of  a  public  examination  to  test  the  work  done  in  girls' 
schools  b\'  a  recognized  standard,  was  felt  from  the  beginning  of 
the  movement  for  reform.  The  gain,  therefore,  was  great  when,  in 
1865,  the  local  examinations  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  were 
first  extended  to  girls,  in  answer  to  a  petition  presented  to  the 
Senate,  by  a  committee  which  had  been  formed  to  obtain  the  admis- 
sion of  women  to  University  degrees  in  Arts  and  Medicine.  Since 
then  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examining  Board  has 
also  extended  its  examinations  to  girls,  and  there  are  besides  the 
examinations  of  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and  the  Cambridge 
Higher  Local  Examinations,  first  held  in  1869.  Doubtless  this 
list  is  not  exhaustive.  There  is  indeed  no  lack  of  examinations, 
and,  to  sa}**  the  truth,  no  little  danger  in  consequence  of  cram 
and  overwork.  A  few  years  ago  vehement  complaints  were  made, 
both  by  parents  and  physicians,  on  this  score.  And,  allowing 
for  exaggeration,  and  even  unfairness  in  the  charge  made,  it 
must  be  granted  that  these  dangers  are  real  and  serious.  It  is 
not  so  much  that  mistakes  have  been  made.  Probably  some 
mistakes  are  inevitable  at  first,  even  in  an  educational  reform. 
It  is  that  the  reform  has  not  been  an  all  round  one.  The 
defectiveness  of  the  old  system,  as  regarded  physical  training,  wds 
not  sufficiently  recognized.  If  a  painter  can't  *^  paint  soul,"  as 
Lippo  says,  '*■  never  minding  the  legs  and  arms,"  can  a  teacher 
afford  not  to  mind  them  — dare  he  '*  forget  there's  such  a  thing  as 
flesh  ?"  But  the  cure  is  not  stopping  the  work.  Far  less  is  it  to 
return  to  the  old  system  of  dreary  rote  learning,  petty  rules,  per- 
petual surveillance,  cramping  body  and  mind.  It  is,  as  nature 
herself  teaches,  simply  begining  to  play.  Play  is,  according  to 
Richter,  **  the  first  poetry  of  the  human  being."  Not  physical 
education  so-called,  not  gymnastics,  excellent  as  they  are  too  in 
their  place,  but  play.  Play  braces  muscle  and  nerve,  refreshes 
the  brain,  supplies  a  moral  training  of  incalculable  value.  I  speak 
out  of  the  experience  of  many  years,  first  as  a  student,  then  as 
Resident  Tutor  at  Giiton  College,  and  last  as  Head  Mistress  of  a 
girls'  school.     The  best  games  are,  I  believe,  rounders  and  cricket. 
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Tennis  is  of  course  »  splendid  game,  lint  too  fuw  can  play  at  ont-e 
to  make  it  the  !>e8t  game  for  cliildren  and  sl'IiouIs.  Every  school 
should  have'  its  playground,  some  already  have.  Head  and 
Assisttint  Mistresses  uaunol  do  belter  than  join  in  the  play  —  hut 
simply  OS  members,  not  an  directors.  The  girls  should  organize, 
their  chosen  leaders  should  command — it  is  excellent  training 
for  the  work  of  life.  And  tliey  should  wear  suitable  gai-menta — 
else  play  with  its  possihle  overheating  ami  exposure  to  weather, 
may  be  actually  dangerous  —  woollen,  light-skirted,  easy-6ttiug,  in 
which  the  limbs  have  perfect  freedom.  I  do  not  think  thai  the 
value  of  play  has  been  yet  recognized  heartily  or  widely  enough  by 
our  school  mistresses.  For  my  part,  I  believe  that  the  mond  and 
physical  gain  directly  derivable  from  the  Higher  Education  —  since 
real  work,  to  be  harmless,  uecessitates  real  play  —  is  of  as  much 
value  as  the  intellectual  gain  itself — or  even  of  more  value.  Is 
not  Education  harmonious  development— moral,  intellectual,  physi- 
cal? And  are  modem  women  so  strong  that  the  real  fear  is  lest 
ihey  should  become,  like  the  bodyguards  of  the  Princess  Ida, 

I  could  almost  wish  ii  were  1 

Play  is  the  antidote  to  overwork  on  the  phj-sical  side.  On  the 
mental,  I  believe,  the  best  is  resolutely  to  cut  down  the  numuor  of 
subjects  taught  in  our  schools.  Their  luiiUiplicity  is  simply  over- 
whelming. What  should  go,  or  what  can  at  least  wait.  1  do  not 
venture  to  suggest  here.  But  let  anything  go  rather  than  train 
our  girls,  fii-st  at  school  and  later  at  college,  lo  hurry  from  subject 
to  subject,  skipping  here  aud  ciauiming  there  at  the  dictates  of  Ibis 
or  that  examination,  ijnd  learning,  as  liacon  said  long  since,  noth- 
ing save  to  believe  "that  they  know  that  which  they  know  not, 
impatience  to  doubt,  temerity  lo  answer,  glory  to  know,  seeking 
things  in  words,  resting  in  part  of  Nature." 

It  is  on  the  school  foundation,  after  all,  that  l!ie  Higher  Educa- 
tion is  built,  and  if  our  girls  go  up  from  school  to  the  L'liivcrsilics 
sickly  aud  overworked,  what  gain  is  reaped  from  all  our  labor? 
They  should  go  up  fresh,  body  as  well  as  mind  iu  the  highest  con- 
dition of  efficiency.  Doubtless  maiiy  do.  Still  I  think  reform  on 
the  physical  side  is  not  yet  nearly  so  universal  or  so  ihorougli  in 
our  schools  as  it  ought  to  be. 
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I  cannot  attempt  in  this  paper  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  movement  for  Higher  Education  in  Britain.  I  am 
assured)  besides,  that  the  subject  is  familiar  to  my  audience.  Yet 
I  wish  I  could  have  dwelt  for  a  moment  upon  the  benefits  conferred 
upon  women  by  the  University  of  London.  It  is  thanks  to  the 
liberality  of  that  University,  in  throwing  open  in  1878  all  its 
Examinations  and  Degrees  to  women,  that  in  the  many  colleges 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  which  now  prepare  students  for 
those  Examinatious  and  Degrees,  women  are  received  on  an  equal 
footing  and  share  every  advantage  with  men.  Perhaps  I  should 
except  medical  training,  the  London  School  of  Medicine  for 
Women  being  still,  I  think,  the  only  Institution  in  England 
where  women  can  obtain  instruction  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and 
qualify  for  the  London  Medical  Degree. 

To  University  College  in  London  the  praise  is  due  of  having 
first  made  what  was  then  thought  the  daring  expenment  of  mixed 
classes  of  men  and  women  —  an  experiment  which  has  succeeded 
admirably.  The  Victoria  University  has  followed  the  liberal 
example  of  London,  and  as  a  direct  consequence  of  this,  women 
can  now  receive  instruction  in  the  Owens  College  in  Manchester  — 
those  who  have  passed  the  Matriculation  Examination  of  Victoria 
in  the  same  classes  with  male  students.  I  should  have  liked  too 
to  speak  of  the  great  concession  made  by  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge in  opening  its  coui*sc  for  Honor  Degrees  to  students  of 
Girton  and  Newnham  Colleges,  and  of  the  similar,  but  as  yet,  less 
complete  step  more  lately  taken  by  Oxf9rd  ;  of  my  own  old  Col- 
lege, Girton,  whose  early  struggling  days  at  Hitchin  I  so  well 
remember ;  of  Newnham,  younger  sister  and  friendly  rival  of 
Girton  in  tripos  and  on  tennis  green  ;  of  the  new  Halls  at  Oxford, 
Somerville  and  Lady  Margaret's,  doing  in  Oxford  the  same  work 
which  Newnham  does  in  Cambridge  —  but  time  forbids.  Of 
Ireland  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  Royal  University  is  as  freely 
open  to  women  as  is  that  of  London,  and  that  it  counts  already 
more  than  one  hundred  women  members,  although  the  first  set,  so 
recent  was  the  concession,  will  not  have  had  time  to  graduate 
until  next  month,  October,  1884.  The  University  of  Dublin  is, 
however,  still  closed  to  women.  For  the  degrees  of  the  Royal 
University,  women  can  prepare  in  the  Alexandra  College  for 
women  in  Dublin,  or  at  the  Queen's  College,  Belfast ;  and,  no 
doubt,  the  colleges  in  Gal  way  and  Cork  would  also  be  open  to 
women  if  there  too  entrance  was  sought. 
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In  Scotland  the  action  of  tlie  Universilies  is  less  satis  factory. 
It  ia  hoped  that  a  change  is  even  now  impending.  I*robably  tlie 
new  Uoiveraities'  liill  wilt  give  power  to  tlie  Universities  to  admit 
women  to  Matriculation  and  Graduation.  It  seems  strange  that 
tlie  interference  of  Government  ahoiihi  be  necessary  to  legalize  tlie 
adniiasiou  of  women  to  Universities  founded  on  the  model  of  those 
,  in  Italy,  in  which,  as  every  one  knows,  women  have  Iwen  not  only 
otiideDts  but  even  professors.  So  iinrortLUiate,  however,  has  been 
Ihc  course  of  events  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  that  we  are 
nssnred  that  Government  alone  can  cut  tbe  knot.  In  the  meau- 
wLile  useful  work  is  being  done  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Association 
for  the  University  Education  of  Women,  and  in  Glasgow  by  Ihe 
Queen  Margaret  College.  The  L.L.A.  Examination  and  CertiO- 
cale  created  for  women  by  tlie  University  of  St.  Andrews,  meetiug 
the  wants  ebiefly  of  women  who  study  at  home,  is  a  help  to  many 
a  solitary  student.  But  one  flaw  is  everywhere  apparent — the 
uncertain  value  of  the  special  certilicates  granted  to  women.  Not 
the  degrees  themselves,  as  iu  tbe  London  Victoria,  and  Irish  Uni- 
versities ;  not  even  ihe  same  examinations  under  tlie  same  con- 
ditions as  to  undergraduates,  as  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford;  but 
Bometliing  corresponding,  something  the  value  of  which  cannot  he 
exactly-  estimated,  somelhing  which  is  actually  inferior  in  market 
value  to  what  can  be  gained  in  England  —  is  granted  to  women  by 
the  Scottish  Universities  at  present.  Women  in  Dundee  alone 
have  more  satisfactory  opportunities.  To  the  new  College  there, 
founded  by  a  woman,  women  :ire  freely  admitted,  as  to  the  Kuglish 
provincial  Colleges,  and  it  will  be  open  to  tlieui  to  Rtiidy  for  ti.e 
degrees  of  the  I'liiveisity  of  London.  IJenicmliering  the  belief  in 
the  ordinary  Scottish  mind  that  women  are  incapable  of  tilling 
high  iiositiona  iu  the  schobistic  profession,  it  seems  specially 
hard  ou  Scotchwomen,  tli.it  the  fact  of  the  degree  course  in  the 
Universities  being  still  closed  to  them  should  perpetuate  this 
prejudice. 

Recent  as  the  movement  for  Higher  Education  is,  a  good  many 
fallocies  about  girls  and  women  have  been  eleaixtl  away  in  the 
course  of  its  working.  First,  there  is  the  greatest  aud  most  dan- 
gerous fnllaey  of  all.  that  hard  stiuly  is  specially  hurtful  to  tbe 
health  of  women.  The  same  people  who  will  without  protest  see 
women  guilty  of  all  sorts  of  follies  — [linihing  their  waists  to  suit 
a  false  ideal  of  beauty,  sauntering  with  cramped,  ungraceful  gait 
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instead  of  walking,  iKJcanse  skirts  ai-e  too  nan-ow  and  too  weighty 
to  allow  of  free,  graceful  motion,  and  doing  fifty  other  wrong  and 
silly  things  in  obedience  to  fashion  —  are  seized  with  virtuous 
indignation  when  other  women  lake  to  intellectual  work.  Study 
is  at  once,  in  their  eyes,  to  blame  for  ever}*  ill.  But  this  outcry  is 
beginning  to  subside,  and  it  has  even  been  pretty  well  accepted 
that  work  in  moderation  is  actually  wholesome.  One  may  still 
however  hear  the  i)lea  put  forward  in  defence  of  excluding  women 
from  high  examinations  and  degrees,  ''The  best  women  would  be 
killed."  For  people  who  hold  this  belief  I  would  prescribe  a  course 
of  visits,  first  to  a  few  schools,  where  the  value  of  play  is,  I  need 
hardly  say,  recognized,  and  then  to  Girton  and  Newnham.  The 
sight  of  so  man}'  happy,  healthy,  young  faces  could  be  trusted  to 
convert  any  honest  doubter. 

A  second  fallacy  is  that  this  or  that  *'  hard  "  subject  is  unsuita- 
ble for  women.  What  subjects  are  feminine  and  what  masculine? 
Botany,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  used  to  be  considered  a 
specially  feminine  subject.  Practically  this  question  has  solved 
itself.  Another  fallacy  was  that  women  worked  faster  than  men.  ^ 
No  doubt  under  this  seeming  compliment  lurked  the  popular  l)elief 
in  the  essential  shallowness  of  the  feminine  mind.  Shallowness 
and  inaccuracy  having  been  laboriously  produced  b}*  so-called  edu- 
cation came  to  be  looked  upon  as  innate.  Exijerience  very  soon 
showed  that  there  was  no  difference  whatever  as  to  speed  in  men's 
and  women's  work  respectively,  though  of  course  individuals 
varied.  With  regard  to  the  charge  of  shallowness  brought  against 
girls,  it  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the  last  Re|)ort  issued 
by  the  Cambridge  Senior  Ix)cal  Examiners,  we  are  told  that  in 
essay  writing  the  boys  as  a  rule  showed  more  observation,  imagina- 
tion, and  enthusiasm  than  the  girls,  while  the  girls  were  superior  in 
simplicity  and  directness  of  style,  in  thoroughness  of  treatment, 
avoidance  of  generalities,  and  in  a  '*  painstaking  and  generous 
fairness  of  mind  which  was  very  striking."  I  quote  this  Report 
only  as  showing  how  false  are  popular  theories  aliout  the  shallow- 
ness, unfairness,  &c.,  of  women,  not  because  I  think  it  particu- 
larly flattering  to  the  girls.  Observation,  imagination,  enthusiasm 
are  gifts  full  of  promise  for  future  life.  Yet  even  here  must  we 
conclude  that  this  inferiority  is  due  to  Nature?  May  it  not  be  due 
to  si>ecial  causes  at  woik  in  a  girl's  life?  A  girl  almost  always  has 
some   home   duties    to  iK?iform  —  to  mend   her  own  and   others' 
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clotliee,  mind  the  younger  cliildren,  hulp  the  mother  in  a  hoodred 
little  way8.  She  bas  few  or  none  of  those  leisurely  momenta 
which  come  frequently  enough  to  boys.  And  tlieac  are  the  rnit- 
mcnts.  I  think,  in  whivh  ol)gen*atioD  and  imagination  work  nnhiu- 
dered,  and  enthusiasm  is  bom  of  reverie.  I  believe  it  would  lie 
good  for  l)oth  pirle  and  lioys  to  share  home  duties  more  equally. 
Let  Ihe  boy  know  something  of  the  joy  of  unselfish  service,  and 
the  girl  more  of  that  divine  leisure  which  is  the  nurse  of  genius. 

One  fallacy  more,  that  if  girls  are  allowed  to  piny  us  boys  are 
they  will  become  rough  and  unladylike.  There  could  be  no  more 
ridiculous  mistake.  I  can  testify  from  five  years'  school  expe- 
lience  that  play  actually  helps  good  raaunera.  The  reason  is  sim- 
ple. Self-control,  fairness,  good  temper  are  essential  to  play-  If 
these  fail,  il  fails.  And  are  not  these  the  soil  out  of  which  cour- 
tesy naturally  springs?  Not  to  speak  of  the  promotion  of  health  by 
play.  Are  not  ill-temper,  selfishness,  peevishness  often  the  mere 
result  of  ailing  health?     And  do  they  produce  good  manners? 

To  conclude.  The  value  of  Education  is  beginning  to  be  fully 
recognized  among  ua.  Cultivated  men  are  in  general  showing  a 
generous  eagerness  to  share  with  women  all  the  advantages  which 
they  themselves  enjoy.  Young  men  in  particular  are  oflen  strik- 
ingly liberal  minded.  I  have  heard  of  eouie  who  out  of  a  moder- 
ate income,  gained  by  their  own  labor,  have  aided  sisters  to  obtain 
University  and  Medical  training.  Itut  the  ohi  idea  that  education 
is  neecssary  for  teachers  only,  "  for  women  who  are  obliged  to 
work  for  their  living."  as  the  phrase  goes,  as  if  work  were  not  a 
blessing,  and  idleness  and  dei>endence  a  curse  —  dies  hard.  The 
fact  is  that  wc  are  yet  in  a  transition  state.  Old-fashioned  por- 
tions of  society,  the  con.servative  and  moneyed  ulasaes  — the 
landed  gentry,  for  instance  —  are  as  yet  almost  untouched  by  the 
new  ideas.  It  is  felt  among  tlieni  that  sons  must  |iush  their  way 
in  the  world.  There  is  perhaps  not  enough  of  money  for  the  edu- 
cation both  of  a<n)s  and  ilauglitcrs,  and  it  is  taken  as  quite  a  right 
and  evcry-day  arrangement  that  the  girls  slionid  go  to  the  wall. 
An<l  they  are  told  that  this  is  only  fair,  since  they  have  not  to 
work  for  their  living,  while  their  brothers  have.  Hut  what  is  the 
truth?  Girls  are  not  expected  to  work,  granted,  and  so  tliey  are 
not  trained  to  work  and  independence.  But  they  are  expected  to 
gain  a  livelihiXKl  by  marrying,  A  worthy  ideal  of  marriage, 
indeed,   it  must  lie  confessed  !     Or,   if  they  do  not  marry,  they 
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must  know  how  to  starve  and  pinch  in  respectable  i)Overtv  and 
vacuous  dulness,  without  loosing  caste  as  gentlewomen.     This  is 
the  ugly  reality  underlying  the  fair  show  of  society,  and  it  is  the 
loss  of  this  which  people  sentimentally  affect  to  dread  and  depre- 
cate—  as  if  with  this  miserable  pretence  would  go  the  truth  and 
sweetness  of  the  womanhood  so  outraged  in  the  name  of  propriety 
and  respectability.     The  mistake  is  to  regard  paid  work  as  deroga- 
tory to  the  dignity  of  a  lady.     Why  should  it  be  less  honorable  for 
her  to  live  by  her  own   labor,  than  by  that  of  her  father,  not  to 
speak  of  being  dependent  on  a  brother,  or  other  relation  ?     Every- 
one makes  money  somehow,  the  peer  and  the  squire,  who  live  by 
their  rents,  as  much  as  the  artizan  and  the  dressmaker.     The  sim- 
ple cure  for  the  evil  is  to  accept  capacity  for  any  work,  not  com- 
pelling poverty,  as  the  only  right  reason  for  undertaking  the  work. 
We  must  let  patience  and  education  have  their  perfect  work.    Slow 
and  reluctant  as  are  our  upper  classes  to  learn,  they  will  grasp  the 
fact  in  time  that  education   is  a  good  in  itself,  and  that  there  is  no 
work  to  which  a  human  being  can  be  put  in  office,  or  shop,  or  house, 
or  nursery,  or  larm,  or  factory,  in  the  doing  of  which  trained  and 
developed  capacities  will   not  help  man  and  woman.     Capacit}''  to 
do  philanthropic  work,  above  all,  depends  much  on  training,  as 
endless  mistakes  made  by  would-be  Lad^'  Bountifuls  show.     Yet 
it  is  to  work  among  the  poor  that  young,  untrained,  inexperienced 
girls  are  constantly  put !     I  suppose  it  is  thought  that  the  employ- 
ment, if  useless,  is  at  least  harmless.     M}'  school  experience  has 
taught  me  that  it  would  be  a  great  gain  if  all  girls  could  look  for- 
ward to  a  possible  professional  career.     Not  that  all  need  enter  it, 
or  even  go  on  to  the  technical   preparation  necessary  for  it ;    but 
that   it  should  be  an   every-day  thing  to  enter  a  profession,  and 
that  to  be  capable  of  entering  it  should  be  considered   honorable 
and  desirable.     Some  girls  do  not  need  this  stimulus,  but  many  do. 
It  would  steady  them,  deepen  their  characters,  and  make  them  — 
not  a  whit  less  bright  and  charming  and  loveable,  but  more  so, 
because  more  truly  womanly. 

The  arguments  against  professional  careers  for  women  seem  to 
me  mostly  of  the  kind  given  not  long  ago  by  a  certain  poetical  M. 
r.  against  women's  suffrage  —  *'  Women  are  the  silver  lining  which 
gilds  the  cloud  of  man's  existence  !  "  As  for  more  practical  and 
intelligible  reasons,  diffiulties  would,  under  fair  trial,  solve  them- 
selves. 
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To  return  to  our  main  subject.  Or  one  tiling,  I  think,  we  may 
be  sure,  that  Eduoation  is  the  only  iDftuence  —  not  even  excepting 
religion,  for  to  define  the  term  religion  would  lead  un  too  far 
a-field —  which  can  stem  the  dangerous  symptoms  of  our  ajje  (in 
my  country,  nl  least),  the  fastness  wliiuh  is  its  most  nnlo\'cly  pro- 
duet,  the  uubounded  luxury  and  vulgar  ostentation  of  wealth,  the 
lack  of  high  ideals,  the  proueness  to  saunter  through  life  with,  at 
the  best,  a  mere  lesthetic  enjoyment,  and  that  shallow  scepticism 
at  seoond  and  Ibird-hand,  affected  by  people  haunted  in  truth 
theinselvee  by  no  "obstinate  questionings."  but  who  eatcU  up, 
pari'ot-like,  the  current  phrases,  like  tlie  fashions  of  the  day.  For 
the  aim  of  true  education  is  surety  that  man  aud  woman  may 
grow  alike 

"  Not  alone  in  power 
And  ItnowleUga,  bui  from  liour  to  hour 
in  cluTitf." 
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I.     THE   LAW   FOR  THE   COMMITMENT   OF  LUNATICS. 

BT  F.  H.  WINES,  SECRBTART  OF  THE  ILLINOIS  BOARD  OF  PUBLIC  CHARITIES. 

The  publication  by  Mr.  George  L.  Harrison,  of  Philadelphia,  at 
his  own  personal  expense,  and  the  gratuitous  distribution  of  a  work 
prepared,  under  his  supervision,  at  great  cost,  entitled  *'*'  Legisla- 
tion on  Insanit}',"  has  made  it  |x>ssible  for  me  to  present  a  brief 
summary  of  the  laws  relating  to  the  commitment  and  detention  of 
the  insane  in  all  the  States  and  Territories  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Harrison's  hook,  for  which  he  deserves  the  thanks  of  ail  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  condition  and  treatment  of  the  insane,  purports 
to  be  ''a  collection  of  all  the  lunacy  laws  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  the  United  States,  to  the  3'ear  1883,  inclusive,  also  the 
laws  of  England  on  insanity,  legislation  in  Canada  on  private 
houses,  and  important  portions  of  the  lunacy  laws  of  Germany, 
France,  etc."  In  the  following  digest,  I  have  not  gone  outside  of 
this  book,  to  consult  original  authorities,  but  have  based  my  state- 
ments upon  his  researches. 

Public  interest  on  the  subject  of  insanity  centres  in  the  inquiry : 
Under  what  circumstances  and  by  what  methods  ma}'  an  insane 
man  be  deprived  of  his  personal  liberty?  How  must  the  neces- 
sary proceedings  for  the  commitment  of  lunatics  be  conducted,  in 
order  to  guard  against  the  incarceration  of  sane  persons  falsely 
charged  with  insanity?  What  precautions  need  to  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  improper  detention  of  persons,  sane  or  insane,  who  no 
longer  require  the  restraints  of  an  insane  hospital  or  asylum?  As 
will  be  seen,  the  answers  given  to  these  questions  in  the  statutes 
of  different  States  are  very  varied,  and  for  the  most  part,  too  vague 
to  be  satisfactory.  The  laws  of  Illinois  are  peculiarly  open  to 
criticism,  and  call  loudly  for  revision  and  amendment. 

Insanity',  in  the  medical  sense,  may  exist,  where  there  is  no 
necessit}'  for  the  commitment  of  the  insane  person  to  any  institu- 
tion for  the  insane  (since  he  may  be  as  well  or  better  cared  for 
elsewhere) ,  and  no  justification  for  any  restraint  upon  his  actions, 
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(since  he  is  in  do  dtiiiger  of  tiarmiug  himnelf  or  others,  if  let 
alune).  Insane  persons  may  be  disqunlified  for  the  transaetioD  of 
businesB  and  the  care  of  their  jiropertj.  and  jet  require  do  re- 
strniut.  Wbfre  the  («nimitRiei)t  of  any  insane  person  to  an  insti- 
tution is  requisite  or  proper,  it  must  be  because  the  eharacter  of 
the  luaiiifeatatioDs  is  such  as  to  impeiil  the  community  ;  or  because 
the  patient  is  himself  in  danger,  if  allowed  to  go  at  large  ;  or  be- 
cause there  is  hope  of  bia  restoration,  if  treated  in  a  hospital ;  or 
because  his  commitrncnt  will  promote  his  comfort,  if  incurable. 
He  may  have  no  borne,  or  his  remaining  at  home  or  in  an  nlms- 
liouse,  if  a  psnper,  may  he  maDifesily  a  hardship  both  to  himself 
nnd  otlicrs.  nlioso  iutei-est  must  also  he  considered.  For  an  insnne 
person,  although  not  dangerous,  may  he  veiy  troublesome  and  dis- 
agreeahle,  so  much  so  as  to  render  the  depriving  him  of  bis  liberty 
ft  lesu  evil  than  his  freedom  to  annoy  others,  who  cannot  escape 
from  his  presence,  would  be.  In  the  legislation  of  the  scverd 
tjtatea,  these  principles  are  more  or  less  clearly  reeoguizi'd,  but  not 
always  grasped,  apparently,  iu  their  (\i!l  estent.  The  double  pur- 
pose in  the  commitment  of  lunatics  —  their  own  goa<l  and  that  of 
others  —  is  well  stated  in  Rhode  Island,  where  it  is  deHned  to  be 
"eillier  for  cure  or  restraint;"  and  in  Maine,  where  any  insane 
person  maj'  be  committed  to  the  hospital,  "whose  comfort  and 
safety,  or  that  of  otliere  interested,  will  be  promoted."  In  North 
C.trolin.i,  the  tijidiug  of  tlie  inquest  nuist  he  tliut  the  person  ad- 
judged t<)  be  in-inni'  ■■  is  a  tit  suhjeet  for  an  insune  ,■l^^ylum.  and 
that  his  l)eing  lit  lar^e  is  injitrjous  to  himself  and  dis;ii|vantn«coiis 
if  not  dangerous  to  the  community."  Hut  in  many  .States,  the 
wurding  of  the  law  ia  far  less  w>m|irehcnsive. 

I)K1-1MT10\S   OK    Tn^amtv. 

Tlio  slatiites  of  scvoriil  St:itcs  coultdu  sections  iu«l]ich  an  ;il- 
tcju|ft  is  Nuide  to  dclinc  insanity,  .is  follows  : 

"A  person  shall  be  considered  of  sound  mind  who  is  ucilhcr  an 
idiot  or  lunatic,  nor  aflected  with  insiinity.  and  who  hiith  arrived 
at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  betore  that  age.  if  snch  person 
liiiow  the  distinction  between  good  and  evil." 

"  The  term  lunatic  shall  be  construed  to  include  iiliots,  insane 
and  distracted   pereons,  and  every  person  who,  by  reason  of  in- 
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temperance,  or  any  disorder  and  unsoundness  of  mind,  shall  be 
incapable  of  managing  and  caring  for  his  own  estate." 

"  The  term  *  insane,'  as  used  in  this  act,  includes  an}'  species  of 
insanity  or  mental  derangement.  The  term  '  idiot'  is  restricted  to 
persons  supposed  to  be  naturally*  witliout  mind." 

^'  The  words  *  insane  person  *  include  idiots,  lunatics,  distracted 
persons  and  persons  of  unsound  mind." 

"The  terms  *  insane  *  and  '  insnne  persons  *  include  every  species 
of  insanity,  and  extend  to  every  deranged  person,  and  to  all  of 
unsound  mind,  other  than  idiots." 

''The  term  'insane*  includes  every  species  of  insanity,  but 
does  not  include  idiocy  or  imbecility." 

'*  The  word  '  lunatic  *  shall  be  construed  to  include  everj'  insane 
person  who  is  not  an  idiot." 

These  definitions  make  one  think  of  the  two  famous  conun- 
drums:  What  is  mind?  No  matter.  And  what  is  matter? 
Never  mind.  A  person  of  sound  mind  is  one  who  is  not  a  lunatic, 
and  a  lunatic  is  one  who  is  not  of  sound  mind.  A  lunatic  is  an 
insane  person,  and  an  insane  person  is  a  lunatic.  Idiots  are  some- 
times lunatics  and  sometimes  not,  according  to  the  State  in  which 
they  reside.  Where  a  distinction  between  insanit}'  and  idiocy  is 
expressed,  as  in  Ohio,  Kentucky  and  Iowa,  idioc}'  is  wrongly 
defined.  One  definition  of  insanity  is  required,  where  the  insane 
person  is  to  be  committed  to  a  hospital,  another  where  he  needs 
to  have  a  guardian  appointed,  and  a  third  where  he  is  on  trial  for 
crime.  Accordingly,  some  States  have  more  than  one  definition, 
as  in  Minnesota,  where  contrary  definitions  are  given. 

Classification  of  Insane  Persons. 

The  definition  of  iusanit}-,  either  in  a  medical  or  in  a  legal 
sense,  being  a  task  of  such  difficulty,  it  is  not  surprising  that  there 
should  be  found  to  be  also  a  great  variation  in  the  subdivision  of 
the  insane  as  a  class.  It  is  usual  to  describe  specifically  what 
classes  of  insane  persons  may  or  may  not  be  received  into  the 
institutions  for  the  insane  created  and  maintained  by  the  State. 
Idiots  are  excluded  in  Arkansas,  California,  Dakota,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Iowa,  Kansas,  Maine,  Nebraska,  Texas,  Utah,  Vermont, 
West  Virginia  and  Wisconsin.  In  Kentucky,  pauper  idiots  are 
excluded,  unless  the  jur^^  find,  by  their  verdict,  that  they  are  so 
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dangerous  or  so  uu  con  troll  til  tie  that  tliey  cannot  he  snfoly  (tnd  prop- 
erly kept  nitbin  the  coiinty.  But  in  Plunda,  Georgia  and  South 
Ciirolina.  tbej*  nre  expressly  ineliided  in  the  classes  for  who^e  ben- 
efit the  asylums  are  established;  and  in  Ohio,  by  iiuplleation.  in 
the  words,  "  all  insane  persons  over  the  age  of  seven  jeora." 
Epileptics  are  excluded  in  Aritansas  ;  and  in  Kentucky,  if  not  oth- 
erwise insane.  They  are  expressly  admitted  in  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina.  In  many  stales,  the  question  whether  the  palieut  is 
epileptic  must  be  determined  at  the  inquest,  or  answered  in  the 
certificate  of  the  physicians  by  whom  the  patient  was  examined. 
Persons  siilTering  from  any  contagious  or  inreclious  disease  are 
rejected  in  IlliDois,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Texas  ami  Washington 
Territory. 

Demented  inebriates  are  admitted  in  Georgia.  The  definition  of 
a  lunatic  iu  Colorado  includes  them,  Hiiliitiial  dnmkards  may  be 
sent  to  the  asylum  in  Kausna.  The  law  in  New  Mexico  is  not 
epecific  as  to  this  point,  liiit  will  bear  a  similar  const  met  ion.  Per- 
sons temporarily  insane  hj'  reason  of  the  intemperute  use  of  intox- 
icating drinks  may  be  committed  to  tlie  Western  Pennsylvnnia 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  (]>ixmont).  until  such  temporary  fit  of 
insanity  ia  cured.  Hnt  in  California,  the  admission  of  any  case  of 
delirium  tremeua  or  acute  rannia-a-potu  is  forbidden,  as  it  is  also 
in  rtnh.  Ilntli  in  California  and  luih.  tbo  reception  of  any  case 
of  hiirmli'SK,  chr<mic,  mental  unsoundness  is  proliibited.  There  is 
a  like  provision  in  tbe  law  of  Wisroubin.  to  the  cltect  that  uo 
]ihysieally  iulirni  or  nK'ntally  imbecile  iiersoti,  not  deemed  to  be 
dangei-ous    when  at  largo,  shall   be  eomniitled    solely   lieeaiise  of 

TI.e  Siiite<)C.-\rkiUis!is  forliids  the  reniovnl  of  ai.y  ii.s.iue  couviet 
fr.im  any  poiiiil  iiislitutiun  to  the  St:ite  hmutie  as^limi.  The  l.nw  in 
most  SlateH  provides  lor  sueh  removal.  In  New  York  and  Mii-lii- 
giin,  spccini  asyhnuns  lor  the  criii.iiial  iiisaue  liin>.-  been  estab- 
lished. 

Stnles.  Hut  the  iustilul'ious  of  Illinois,  Indiana.  Ohio,  WiWonsiii, 
Minnesota,  and  Mississippi,  are  o|ieu  to  all  residents  of  thiwo 
Stales,  free  of  diarfre.  Non-rewideiit  pHtieuts  are  e\dmied  fnmi 
the  Slate  inslitutioiis  for  the  iii'iiue  in  Caiiloiiii:i,  (be  District  of 
Columbia.  Ttnuessee.  Utah.  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia,  but 
with   some    exceptions.     Tlie    admission    of  patients  from  other 
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States   is  authorized   in   Alabama,    Georgia,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Nebraska,  and  South  Carolina. 

In  some  of  the  States,  it  is  provided  that  if,  for  want  of  room  or 
any  other  reason,  it  becomes  necessary  to  discriminate  in  the  ad- 
mission of  patients,  a  certain  order  of  selection  shall  be  observed. 
The  preferences  expressed  relate  (1)  to  recent  and  curable  cases, 
in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Dakota,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri, 
Nebraska,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,'  Texas,  and  the  territory  of  Wash- 
ington. By  recent  cases  are  meant  those  of  less  than  one  year's 
standing.  (2)  To  the  indigent  insane,  in  all  the  States  just  named, 
except  Arkansas,  Illinois  and  Ohio,  with  the  addition  of  North 
Carolina.  (3)  To  the  order  of  application  for  admission,  in 
Dakota,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Nebraska,  and  Ohio.  (4)  In  Illinois, 
violent,  dangerous  or  otherwise  troublesome  cases  have  the  prefer- 
ence over  those  of  an  opposite  description.  Similar  distinctions 
are  made  in  the  matter  of  the  retention  and  discharge  of  patients. 

There  are  few  if  an}-  States,  in  which  the  provision  made  for  the 
care  of  the  insane  in  public  institutions  is  adequate  to  the  demand. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  to  ordain  rules  for  securing  to  each  portion 
of  the-  State  its  equitable  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  existing  insti- 
tutions. This  end  is  reached  in  two  ways  :  first,  by  districting  the 
State,  geographically,  where  there  is  more  than  one  institution ; 
and  second,  by  assigning  to  each  town  or  county  its  legal  quota  of 
inmates,  in  proportion  either  to  the  insane  population  or  to  the 
total  population.  Districts  have  been  established,  and  their  boun- 
daries defined,  in  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Michigan,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania.  In  Virginia,  commitments  are 
made  to  the  nearest  asylum.  In  Kansas,  all  of  the  State  institu- 
tions of  a  benevolent  character  are  under  the  government  of  a 
single  board  of  trustees,  and  the  board  designates  the  superinten- 
dent of  one  of  the  insane  asylums,  to  whom  all  applications  for 
admission  must  be  made ;  this  superintendent  determines,  under 
rules  established  by  the  trustees,  to  which  asylum  each  applicant 
shall  be  admitted.  In  Iowa,  the  superintendents  of  the  two  hospi- 
tals and  the  governor  of  the  State  adopt  regulations  in  regard  to 
what  patients  or  class  of  patients  shall  be  admitted  to  the  respec- 
tive hospitals,  and  from  what  portion  of  the  State  patients  may  be 
sent  to  either  of  them.  In  Michigan,  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the 
different  hospitals  meet  in  joint  session,  for  the  adjustment  of  all 
questions  which  may  arise  pertaining  to  them. 
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Legal  Aspects  of  the  Question. 

Where  the  iDsanity  of  any  person  is  of  such  a  description  that 
no  necessity  exists  for  any  interference  with  his  freedom  o^action, 
the  question  of  his  condition  may  be  regarded  as  a  purely  medical 
question,  as  in  the  case  of  any  other  disease.  The  treatment  of 
ordinary  diseases  is  left  entirely  to  the  physician,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  court.  But  insanity  is  not  an  ordinai*y  disease.  Its 
peculiarity  consists  in  its  tendency  to  unfit  its  victims  for  the 
maintenance  of  normal  social  relations.  It  is  often  indispensable 
that  the  insane  man  should  be,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  deprived 
of  his  personal  freedom.  His  right  to  the  control  of  his  person 
and  estate  is  involved  in  the  decision  of  the  question  of  his  sanity. 
It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  insanity,  but  of  custod}*,  and  that  is 
not  a  medical  but  a  legal  question. 

No  man  can  be  rightfully  deprived  of  his  liberty,  otherwise  than 
by  due  process  of  laWf  Commitment  to  a  hospital  or  asylum  for 
the  insane,  however  we  may  gloss  it  over,  is  deprivation  of  liberty. 
It  is  to  be  shut  up  under  lock  and  key.  It  is  to  be  subjected  to 
liability  to  undergo  painful  discipline,  at  the  will  of  another ;  the 
discipline  of  the  camisole  and  the  muff,  for  instance,  if  the  medical 
officers  of  the  institution  deem  such  treatment  important  or  judi- 
cious. It  is  to  have  no  assurance  of  any  termination  to  this  irk- 
some confinement ;  for  there  is  no  patient  who  may  not  have  to 
remain  in  enstodv  for  the  term  of  liis  natural  life,  if  no  improve- 
ment  takes  place  in  his  condition.  It  is  to  he  cut  off  in  a  large 
degree  from  the  companionship  of  friends  not  only,  but  from  their 
present  and  active  sympathy,  and  even,  in  many  cases,  from  their 
very  rememl)rance.  That  such  deprivation  is  unavoidable,  that  it 
is  proper,  that  it  is  beneficial,  does  not  render  it  less  painful,  nor 
change  its  essential  nature. 

But  what  is  due  process  of  law?  Is  it  a  private  agreement 
between  the  friends  of  the  patient  or  his  attending  physician  and 
the  authorities  of  the  hospital?  Or  is  it  a  judicial  inquiry  and  a 
solemn,  responsible  decision  by  a  court,  based  upon  evidence? 

It  is  the  right  of  every  alleged  lunatic  to  protest  against  a  judg- 
ment which  would  consign  him  to  imprisonment  and  give  the  con- 
trol of  his  property  to  another.  It  is  his  right  to  have  notice  and  a 
hearing.  Not  even  the  right  to  have  his  case  passed  upon  by  a 
jury  can  be  lawfully  taken  from  him.  If  he  is  not  capable  of 
entering  any  protest,  nor  of  appreciating  or   insisting  upon    his 
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rights^  as  patients  in  acute  mania  or  a  state  of  dementia  are 
incapable,  so  much  the  worse  for  him.  But  this  is  not  the  state 
of  doubtful  lunatics,  and  it  is  for  their  protection  that  the  arm  of 
the  law  is  made  strong. 

Classification  of  States. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  States  and  territories  may  be  divided  into 
four  groups,  as  follows :  (1)  Those  in  which  insane  persons  may 
be  committed  without  even  the  formality  of  a  medical  certificate  of 
insanity.  (2)  Those  in  which,  for  the  reception  of  the  patient 
into  the  hospital,  a  medical  certificate  is  required,  but  not  the 
order  of  a  court.  (3)  Those  in  which  a  judicial  inquisition  into 
the  fact  of  insanit}*  is  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  the  patient's 
commitment,  but  such  inquest  need  not  be  by  jur}*.  (4)  Those  in 
which  trial  by  jury  is  obligatory  and  indispensable,  and  tlie  ver- 
dict of  the  jury  is  the  warrant  for  the  action  of  the  judge. 

Actually,  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  thus  sharply  between 
ditferent  States,  since  the  insane  are  in  many  of  them  sub-divided 
into  classes  (particularly  into  the  self-supporting  And  the  non-self- 
supporting)  ,  and  the  processes  of  commitment  vary  according  to 
the  class  to  which  the  individual  patient  belongs.  It  is  perhaps 
worthy  of  notice,  that  wherever  there  is  more  than  one  mode  of 
commitment  provided,  in  any  State,  the  easiest  method  is  always 
prescribed  for  persons  possessed  of  real  or  personal  estate,  in 
apparent  forgetful ness  of  the  palpable  fact  that  the  inducements 
to  seek  for  their  iucarceiation,  and  the  chances  of  injustice  and 
injury,  are  far  greater  in  the  case  of  the  rich  than  of  the  poor. 
Not  only  so,  but  the  likelihood  of  their  discharge  from  an  insti- 
tution, after  commitment,  is  less.  That  this  should  be  so,  argues 
that  the  framers  of  the  statutes  had  in  mind  chiefly,  if  not  solely, 
the  question  of  liability  for  the  support  of  the  patient  in  the  hos- 
pital or  asylum ;  and  that,  since  persons  in  independent  circum- 
stances are  able  to  pay  their  own  way,  no  necessity  is  believed  to 
exist,  in  their  case,  for  any  reference  of  the  question  of  the 
patients  insanity  to  any  tribunal  for  judicial  investigation  and 
determination. 

Commitment  on  Medical  Certificate. 

The  thirteen  States  in  which  insane  persons  may  be  admitted 
into  the  hospitals,  on  the  simple  certificate  of  a  physician  or  phy- 
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sidana  that  they  are  iusane.  are :  Alabama,  CouDccticut,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colnmbia,  Georgia.  Kansas.  Missouri.  New  llampsLire, 
New  Jersey.  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  TenneBBee,  Texas  nnrt 
Vermout.  In  Kansas,  for  the  admission  of  private  palienls,  in 
additioD  to  the  medical  ccrtiflcat«,  u  certiScst«  from  the  probate 
judge  that  he  has  been  "informed"  of  the  inannity  of  the  patient 
is  necessary;  in  other  cases  he  i/ertifies  that  the  patient  has  beea 
"  adjudged  "  to  be  insane.  In  Alabama,  the  District  of  Cohiinhia, 
Georgia,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Tennessee  and  Texas,  admission  on 
medical  certificate  alone  is  espressly  restricted  to  pay-patients. 
In  the  other  States  named,  this  right  is  unrestricted ;  it  extends  to 
pauper  patients  committed  by  the  persons  liaviiig  thero  in  chaise, 
unless  in  conflict  with  some  other  provision  contained  in  the 
statutes. 

In  Connecticut,  the  certificate  must  be  made  within  one  week 
after  the  medical  examination  of  the  patient,  and  it  must  )>e  pre- 
sented within  thirty  days  after  it  is  made.  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  request  for  admission  must  be  made  within  five  days 
of  the  date  of  the  certiGcate  of  insanity..  In  Missouri,  the  cer- 
tificate must  be  signed  on  the  same  day  with  the  medical  examina- 
tion, and  presented  within  two  mouths.  In  New  Hampshire,  the 
committal  must  be  within  one  week  after  the  examination  of  the 
patient.  In  New  Jersey,  the  committal  must  be  within  one  month 
after  the  making  of  the  certificate.  In  New  York,  the  certificate 
must  bear  date  of  not  mon:  than  ten  days  prior  to  commitment. 
In  Tennessee,  it  must  be  dated  within  one  month  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  patient  at  the  hospital.  In  Vermont,  it  must  be  made 
within  five  days  of  the  medical  examination,  and  not  more  than 
ten  days  previous  to  admission  to  the  asylum. 

In  New  York,  the  medical  certificate  must  be  approved  by  a 
judge  or  justice  of  a  court  of  record  ;  and  the  judge  or  justice 
may  {not  shall)  institute  inquiry  and  take  proofs  as  to  any  alleged 
lunacy,  before  approving  or  disapproving  of  such  certificate. 

Commitment  without  Cf.ktificate. 
The  States  in  wliich  patients  may  be  committed  (so  far  as  ap- 
peal's from  the  statutes),  without  either  judicial  investigation  or 
medical  cci'titicate,  are;  Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Missis- 
sippi, South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  Louisiana,  the  boai'd  of 
administrators  (trustees)  is  given  authority  to  receive  insane  per- 
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SODS,  not  sent  to  the  asylum  by  a  district  or  parish  judge,  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  it  may  see  fit  to  adopt.  In  Maine, 
parents  and  guardians  of  insane  minors,  if  of  sufficient  abilitj'  to 
support  them  there,  may,  within  thirty  days  after  an  attack  of 
insanity,  send  them,  without  any  legal  examination,  to  the  State 
hospital  or  to  some  other  hospital  for  the  insane.  In  Maryland, 
the  provisions  relating  to  judicial  investigation  apply  to  insane 
persons  confined  at  the  expense  of  the  county  or  city ;  but  nothing 
contained  in  the  act  shall  prevent  the  friends  or  relations  of  a 
lunatic  or  insane  person  from  confining  him  or  providing  for  his 
comfort. 

In  South  Carolina,  inquests  are  obligatory  in  case  of  insane 
paupers ;  but  the  regency  (trustees)  must  admit  idiots,  lunatics  or 
epileptics,  where  their  admission  is  requested  under  the  hands  of 
the  husband  or  wife,  or  (where  there  is  no  husband  or  wife)  of  the 
next  of  kin  of  idiot  or  lunatic ;  and  nothing  contained  in  the  act 
may  be  held  in  any  manner  to  apply  to  the  entrance  of  pay-patients 
into  the  asylum.  In  Virginia,  on  application  for  the  admission  of 
a  person  into  an  asylum,  the  examining  board,  if  unanimous  that 
be  ought  to  be  admitted,  may  receive  him  as  a  patient. 

CoMMriMENT    AFTER  InQUEST. 

The  States  in  which  provision  is  made  for  a  judicial  inquisition 
into  the  mental  condition  of  persons  alleged  to  be  insane  are :  all 
the  States  except  the  District  of  Columbia  (where  commitments 
are  made  on  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  based  upon 
the  certificate  of  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  district  or  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  that  two  physicians  and  two  householders  of 
the  district  have  made  the  required  depositions  before  him),  and 
Maine  (where  the  municipal  officers  of  towns  are  constituted  a 
board  of  examiners,  and  their  decision  is  final,  unless  an  appeal  is 
taken  within  five  days  to  two  justices  of  the  peace  .and  quorum). 

The  States  in  which  no  patient  can  be  admitted  to  an  insane 
hospital  without  a  judicial  inquest  are  :  Arizona,  California,  Colo- 
rado, Dakota,  Idaho,  Illinois,  ludiana,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Massa- 
chusetts, Minnesota,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Carolina,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania,  Utah,  Washington, 
West  Virginia,  Wisconsin  and  Wyoming  —  24.  There  is  some 
obscurity  in  the  law  in  the  States  of  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Florida 
and  Michigan,  which  renders  it  difficult  to  assign  to  them  their 
pro[>er  place  in  the  classification  which  has  here  been  attempted. 
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In  Michigan,  the  law  appears  upon  its  face  to  warrant  no  com- 
mitment without  inquest ;  but  there  is  an  obscure  section  which 
reads  as  follows :  ^^  This  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  confinement  of  any  person  in  any  asylum,  except  such  person 
be  expressly  required  by  law  to  be  so  confined,  contrary  to  and 
against  the  wishes  of  any  parent  or  guardian,  or  other  legal  cus- 
todian of  any  such  person,  provided  said  board  of  trustees  shall 
be  satisfied  such  parent  or  guardian  or  legal  custodian  shall  have 
sufiSuient  pecuniary  ability  to  maintain  an4  stit{^K)rt  such  insane 
person."  It  is  possible  that  this  section  ii  designed  DM  ifthorize 
the  confinement  of  insane  persons  by  their  friends,  if  of  sulfllfttut' 
pecuniary  ability.  ' 

It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  close  connection  between  the 
method  of  support  of  a  l^tate  institution  for  the  insane,  and  the 
form  of  inquest  into  insanity  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  bene- 
fited by  it.  The  more  entirely  the  State  assumes  the  pecuniary 
responsibility  for  its  maintenance,  the  simpler  the  question  of 
inquest  becomes.  If,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor,  but  the  institution  is  free  to.  all 
insane  residents  of  the  State,  there  is  no  need  for  any  investigation 
of  the  patient's  pecuniary  condition.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  insists  that  all  who  are  able  shall  pay  for  custody  and  treat- 
ment, but  it  assumes  the  liability  for  all  pauper  and  indigent 
patients,  there  is  no  necessity  for  dispute  as  to  the  patient's  resi- 
dence. The  question  reduces  itself  to  the  simple  question  of 
insanity.  This  connection  is  very  apparent  to  a  close  student  of 
the  lunacy  laws  of  the  several  Slates  by  com[)arison  with  each 
other.  A  further  obvious  relation  exists  between  the  law  of 
inquest  and  that  of  settlement.  The  more  complicated  the  law  of 
settlement,  the  more  involved  the  law  of  inquest  must  of  neces- 
sity be. 

The  lunacy  laws  would  be  immensely  simplified,  if  in  each  State 
there  were  but  one  mode  of  procedure,  and  but  one  inquest,  for  the 
determination  of  the  patient's  mental  condition,  irrespective  of  the 
end  sought  in  such  inquest,  whether  it  be  to  commit  the  insane 
person  to  some  institution,  or  make  some  other  order  for  the  dis- 
position of  his  person,  or  whether  it  be  to  secure  the  appointment 
of  a  conservator  of  his  estate  ;  and  if,  further,  the  judicial  inquiry 
provided  for  were  made  obligatory  in  all  cases,  irrespective  of  the 
patient's  pecuniary  condition. 
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Statement  and  Application. 

The  exercise  of  jurisdiction  by  the  court  usually  is  based  upon  a 
written  paper  filed  with  the  court,  which  is  variously  known  as  the 
statement,  or  application,  or  petition,  or  allegation,  or  suggestion, 
or  information,  or  complaint,  or  affidavit,  or  deposition,  in  which 
some  person  alleges  his  belief  that  some  other  person  named  is 
insane,  and  that  action  on  the  part  of  the  court  is  necessary,  for 
the  patient's  good  or  that  of  others.  It  may  be  remarked,  in 
passing,  that  every  term  which  suggests  anj'  analog}*  between  pro- 
ceedings in  lunacy  and  criminal  proceedings  ought,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, to  be  eliminated  from  the  law,  as  both  unfeeling  and  mis- 
leading. For  this  reason,  the  term  application  or  petition  is  pre- 
ferable to  information  or  complaint.  The  filing  of  the  application 
may  be  voluntary  or  obligatory,  oflScial  or  unoflOlcial.  Application 
may  be  made,  in  the  great  majority  of  States,  by  any  person ;  but 
in  Arkansas,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Carolina, 
Ohio,  Tennessee  and  Wisconsin,  by  any  citizen.  In  Illinois,  by 
any  near  relative,  or  in  case  there  be  none,  by  any  resident  of  the 
county.  In  Delaware,  by  relatives  or  friends  of  the  patient.  In 
Vermont,  by  the  wife,  any  friend  or  relative,  or  the  overseer  of  the 
poor.  In  Oregon,  by  any  two  householders.  In  New  Mexico,  by 
a  relation  by  blood  or  marriage,  or  by  a  person  interested  in  the 
lunatic's  estate.  Application  must  be  made,  in  Connecticut,  for 
the  commitment  of  pauper  insane,  by  a  selectman  of  the  town  ;  in 
Michigan,  by  the  county  superintendents  of  the  poor,  or  any  town 
or  city  supervisor ;  in  New  Jersey,  by  the  township  overseer  of  the 
poor.  In  New  York,  if  the  relatives  or  guardian  of  a  dangerous 
lunatic,  fail  to  confine  him,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  or  constables  of  the  city  or  town  where  such  lunatic  is  found, 
to  report  the  same  forthwith  to  the  superintendent  of  the  poor,  who 
must  apply  for  his  commitment. 

In  Kentucky  all  applications  are  by  the  attorney  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or,  if  he  be  absent,  by  the  county  attorney. 

The  purpose  in  making  application  by  certain  ofidcials  obligatory, 
is  to  insure  the  performance  of  an  unpleasant  duty,  which  might 
otherwise  be  neglected,  and  where  the  insane  person  is  a  pauper, 
to  guard  him  against  the  consequences  of  official  apathy  and 
neglect. 

In  many  of  the  States,  there  is  no  specific  provision  as  to  the 
place  of  holding  inquest.     Two  views  nray  be  taken  of  the  duty  of 
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the  judge,  where  the  law  is  silent  as  to  (liis  point ;  either  tliat  the 
inquest  is  intended  to  bo  held  at  the  court-house,  the  place  where 
judicial  business  is  ordinarily  tiiinsaotcd,  or  that  the  judge  has  Ihe 
right  to  use  his  discretion  in  this  regard.  Tlie  latter  is  the  mere 
hnmnne  interpretation,  since  tbere  are  cases  in  which  the  patient 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  conrt-house  without  great  hardship  and 
risk.  It  is  commou  tn  order  that  the  patient  Khali  be  brought 
before  the  judge  ;  hut  he  is  before  him,  if  in  his  presence,  where- 
ever  the  judge  may  be. 

In  Illinois,  the  case  must  be  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  patient. 
In  Indiana  and  Wisconsin,  if  there  is  a  trial  by  JU17,  he  must  be 
present.  In  Kentuckj',  no  inquest  can  he  held,  unless  the  person 
charged  to  be  of  unsound  mind  is  in  court  and  personally  in  the 
presence  of  the  jury ;  hut  his  presence  may  be  dispensed  with,  if 
two  physicians  make  affidavit  that  they  hare  personally  examined 
him  and  verily  believe  him  to  be  an  idiot  or  lunatic,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  that  his  condition  is  such  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to 
bring  him  into  court. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  judge  must  see  and  examine  the  person 
alleged  to  be  insane,  or  state,  iu  his  final  ordL>r  why  it  was  not 
deemed  necessary  to  do  so.  lie  has  him  brought  before  him.  if  in 
bis  Jodgmeot  hia  condition  or  conduct  renders  it  necessary  or  proper. 
In  Ohio,  if,  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  affliolion  or  insanity 
of  the  patient,  it  is  deemed  nnsuitable  or  improper  to  bring  him 
into  court,  then  the  judge  mnst  personally  visit  hiin  and  cerlify 
that  he  has  so  asccitained  his  condition  by  actnul  in^spcction,  and 
all  proceedings  may  then  be  had  in  his  absence. 

Certificate  am>  IIistorv  of  the  Cask. 
The  medical  evidence  in  any  case  may  be  either  oral  or  written  ; 
but  it  is  in  nearly  every  State  put  in  the  form  of  a  certiticato,  for 
permanent  preservation,  either  in  the  archives  of  the  court,  or  of 
the  hospital  or  asylum.  It  is  usually,  but  not  always,  a  sworn 
statement  of  the  opinion  of  tlie  medical  witness  or  examiner.  The 
libdiug  of  the  commission  or  jury,  when  it  includes  a  physiciau,  is  a 
medical  certificate.  But  for  the  information  of  the  medical  olliwrs 
in  charge  of  an  institution  for  the  insane,  much  more  is  desirable. 
Accoi'dingly,  we  find  that  many  States  direct  that  an  elaborate 
medical  history  of  the  case  shall  be  [irepared,  at  the  time  of 
inquest. 
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The  ndvantage  of  this  practice  must  be  obvious.  It  is  often 
ven*  difficult  for  the  medical  officers  to  learn  the  particulars  of  the 
patient's  condition,  previous  to  admission ;  and  no  occasion  is  so 
favorable  for  obtaining  the  desired  information,  in  the  patient's 
own  interest,  as  when  the  witnesses  are  all  present  and  all  the 
facts  accessible  fully  brought  out. 

Special  Qualifications  of  Physician. 

In  addition  to  the  customary  requirement  that  the  physician  who 
signs  a  medical  certificate  of  insanity  shall  be  respectable,  reputa- 
ble, of  good  standing,  competent,  a  practitioner,  a  resident,  etc., 
special  qualifications  are  sometimes  prescribed.  In  Montana, 
Nevada  and  South  Carolina,  he  must  be  a  licensed  physician ;  in 
Arizona,  California,  Idaho,  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  be 
must  be  a  graduate  of  a  medical  college ;  in  New  York,  he  must 
have  been  in  the  actual  practice  of  medicine  for  at  least  three 
years,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  for  five,  and  in  Massachusetts,  for 
three  years,  in  that  State.  It  is  unlawful  in  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont,  for  any  oflBcer  of  any  hospital 
or  asylum  to  certify  to  the  insanity  of  any  person  committed  to 
the  institution  of  which  such  physician  is  an  ofl3cer.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  medical  certificate  cannot  be  made  by  any  relative  by 
blood  or  marnage,  and  the  two  examining  physicians  must  examine 
the  patient  separately.  In  Vermont,  they  may  not  be  members  of 
the  same  firm.     In  Wisconsin,  they  must  be  "disinterested." 

Form  of  Inqukst. 

Three  forms  of  inquest  maj*  be  distinguished  from  each  other ; 
that  in  which  the  judge  appoints  some  other  person  to  investigate 
the  case  and  rei)ort  to  him,  that  in  which  the  judge  himself  (with 
or  without  asssistance)  hears  the  testimony  and  decides  the  case, 
and  that  in  which  the  evidence  is  passed  upon  by  a  jurj'  and  a 
verdict  rendered.  A  commission  is  sometimes  called  a  jury.  The 
precise  iwint  of  diflference  between  the  two  is  difficult  of  definition  ; 
but  where  the  jury  acts  independently  of  the  judge,  and  not  with 
him,  it  ma}'  be  regarded  as  a  commission.  Where  the  judge  asso- 
ciates certain  persons  with  him  to  share  the  responsibility  of  his 
action,  but  retains  the  conduct  of  the  case  and  the  right  to  decide 
it,  this  is  inquest  by  the  judge.  Where  the  jury  hears  the  evidence 
in  the  judge's  presence,  and  the  verdict  of   the  jury  is  the  ground 
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of  his  decision,  tins  may  be  '.unsidered.  for  our  present  piirpow, 
as  trial  by  jury. 

Inqnest  by  commission  is  ButhoriEed  in  ContiecUcat.  Georsii, 
Moutana,  New  Mexico.  Pennsylvnoia,  Ri>ode  Island,  and  Wi*- 
oonsin.  Oae  member  of  the  coinaiission  must  be  a  pbysictan .  \a 
Coanecticiit,  Ceorgia,  and  Pennsylvania;  in  WiacoastD,  tlie  com- 
mission consists  of  two  pbysiciana. 

In  Pennsylvania,  one  member  must  be  a  lawjer;  and  in  Con- 
necticut, a  lawyer  or  a  Justice  of  the  peace. 

The  number  of  commissioners  aiipnirited  is.  in  Conneelieut  «ad 
PenusylTania,  tiiree;  in  iChode  islaud,  not  less  tban  i&tm;  ti 
Wisconsin,  two ;  in  Montana,  one ;  in  New  Mexico,  one  or  more; 
but  in  Georgia,  the  commisaion  is  directed  to  eigbteea  discreet  and 
proper  persons,  requiring  any  twelve  of  them,  incliidtDg  the  physi- 
cian, to  make  examination  and  inquiry  and  make  retnni  to  the 
ordinary. 

The  States  which  authorize  iDquest  by  the  court,  without «  Jarj, 
are ;  Alabama,  Arizona,  Arkaoaas,  California,  Colorado,  C<m)iw^ 
icut,  (by  justice  of  peace,  if  any  person  is  dangeroQaly  insane  aad 
at  large),  Dakota,  Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Indtana,  Iowa, 
Louisiana,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  Miunesou,  MissoDri,  Nehni- 
ka,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  North  Car- 
olina, Ohio,  Oregon,  Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina,  Tenncsw*. 
Utah,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wushington,  West  Virgini.i. 

IJisoretinii.iry  iiowcr  to  summon  a  jury  is  conferreil  u|K)n  the 
judye  in  Alaliama,  MaawaclmsettH,  Midiigan.  Missouri,  New  Jer- 
sey, New  York,  ami  Tennessee. 

The  rijiht,  on  the  |)art  of  llio  iieraon  alleged  to  be  in-i.int'.  ti.'  a 
trial  by  Jury  is  acknonledfjed  iind  jiroteeted  iti  Color.ido,  Georgia. 
MassafluisellN,  Montana,  I'eniisylvania,  Washington,  and  \Vii-i.''>ii- 
siu,  ivhere  the  iuc|iiest  must  he  Uy  jury,  if  dcmandeil  liy  the  ]>atiiiit 
or  any  frioml  acting  for  him. 

Trial  by  jury  is  olilig.Uoiy,  iti  the  States  immcd,  in  the  follow;iij: 
circumstances ; 

In  Maryland,  for  all  insane  i.au|>ers. 

In  Kausius,  for  all  insane  i^rsons  uol  placed  in  [he  a.^vliuu  ai 
private  expense. 

Ill  Texas,  for  all  public  patients,  whether  indigent  or  not  indi- 
gent. I'lil.li.'  i.ati<.nts  are  snoii  as  are  not  sent  under  a  m.-,ii.al 
eerlilieale,  ivilhi.ut    iuijuest  ;   all   private   li:Hiei:ls  ami   some  l'iil'li« 
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patients   are   maintained  at  their  own   expense  or  that  of  their 
friends. 

In  New  Mexico,  for  all  pauper  and  indigent  insane. 

In  Montana,  for  all  insane,  except  insane  wards. 

In  Illinois,  Kentucky,  and  Wyoming,  for  all  the  insane. 

Commitment  to  a  State  Institution. 

In  all  States  which  have  State  hospitals  or  asylums  for  the 
insane,  they  may  or  must  be  committed  to  them.  The  only  States 
which  do  not  have  such  hospitals  or  asylums  of  their  own  are :  Ari- 
zona, Delaware,  Idaho,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  Vermont,  and 
Wyoming.  These  either  place  their  insane  in  some  private  insti- 
tution, as  in  Vermont,  (Brattleboro)  ;  or  enter  into  contract  with 
some  institution  outside  of  the  State,  as  in  Delaware,  Arizona  and 
Idaho. 

There  are  other  States  which  have  State  institutions  of  their  own, 
but  allow  patients  to  be  sent  to  institutions  in  other  States.  In 
Virginia,  the  governor  may  cause  insane  persons  to  be  placed  and 
kept  in  an}*  asylum  beyond  the  limits  of  the  State,  in  his  discre- 
tion. In  North  Carolina,  the  justices  who  hold  the  inquei^t  may, 
togetiier  with  the  physicians,  if  his  income  is  amply  sufficient  to 
justify  it,  recommend  that  any  person  adjudged  to  be  insane,  who 
shall  prefer,  or  his  friends  prefer  it  for  him,  to  be  placed  in  any 
named  asylum  out  of  the  State,  be  so  placed  at  his  request. 

Private  Asylums. 

Insane  persons  ma}*  be  committed  to  private  asylums  for  the 
insane,  in  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsj^lvania, 
Rhode  Island,  Wisconsin,  and  (by  implication)  in  Connecticut, 
and  Maryland.  The  governor  of  Massachusetts  may  license  any 
suitable  person  to  establish  and  keep  an  as^ium  or  private  house 
for  the  reception  and  treatment  of  insane  persons,  and  may  at  any 
time  revoke  such  license.  The  New  York  law  forbids  the  estab- 
lishing or  keeping  any  private  asylum  without  a  license  from  the 
State  commissioner  in  lunacy.  The  board  of  public  charities,  in 
Pennsylvania,  has  power  to  require  private  asylums  to  take  out 
license,  and  to  appoint  boards  of  visitors  to  the  same,  to  pro- 
vide for  their  inspection  and  make  regulations  which  must  be 
observed  by  them.  In  Wisconsin,  private  corporations  may  be 
formed   for  any  charitable  purpose,    including  the   care  of  the 
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insane.  Every  Btich  corporation  is  subject  to  visiUIioa  \iy  titt 
State  board  or  charities  aud  reform  to  the  same  esteot  ns  Stale 
institutions. 

The  Iksank  in  Alusuouses.  Jau^.  etc. 

The  commitiiient  of  insane  persons  to  almstiouses,  instead  of  to 
State  institutions,  is  allowed  in  a  number  of  States. 

The  most  elalKTQte  and  altogether  the  best  law  for  tin;  can-  of 
the  insane  in  county  institutions,  is  found  in  Wisconsin.  Ttw 
board  of  supervisors  of  any  county  in  the  State,  may.  if  autlioii^fit 
by  the  governor  and  the  Stat«  board  of  charities  and  reform,  erwt 
aud  establish  county  asylums,  into  which  may  be  received  asy  ioe* 
bl'iate,  all  inmates  of  the  State  institutions  <for  the  insane.  <rbo 
belong  to  said  county  aud  are  held  as  chronic  or  incurable  iusaae. 
all  insane  inmates  of  the  county  |)oor-house  and  all  other  n'si'Icati 
of  the  county,  legally  adjndged  to  be  insane;  but  acute  cases  uf 
insanity  may  be  trausferred  to  a  State  hospital.  Patients  utiargM- 
ble  to  other  counties,  aud  private  patients  not  chargeable  to  any 
county  in  the  State,  may  also  be  admitted.  These  county  asritiuM 
are  subject  to  the  supervisory  care  of  the  State  board  of  charitiea 
Aud  reform,  without  whose  conseot  it  is  unlawful  lor  the  autiion* 
ties  of  aoy  county,  to  .assume  or  retain  the  care  and  custody  of 
any  insane  person.  The  plans  and  specification  a  for  the  huildirie* 
so  occupied,  must  be  approved  by  the  governor  and  by  the  Slate 
board,  and  the  State  bears  one-half  the  cost  of  their  const nn-l inn. 
The  asylums  are  munagcd  bj-  trustees,  three  of  whom  are  appoiiilfl 
by  the  governor,  and  two  by  the  county  supervisors  iu  each  coinilv- 
The  State  pays  for  the  sup[>ort  of  pau])er  insane  mainlainotl  iu 
these  county  asylums,  at  the  rate  of  two  dollars  aud  seventy-five 
cents  each,  per  week. 

The  temporary  conrinomcnt  of  lunatics  in  jail  is  jsornclinics  a 
necessity.  Such  detention  may  be  pending  ini|itest.  or  pemliiig 
admiiji^ion  to  the  hospital.  It  is  sotnetinics  limited  iu  its  duralk>D 
by  law  to  a  certain  nuniluT  of  tlays. 

In  the  census  of  l.SK|i.  (here  weic  foimd  41  7  insane  in  couuty 
jails—  lL':J  of  them  in  \-irgiLiia  and  West  Virginia. 

Instead  of  conmiitting  llie  insane  to  any  inslilulion,  for  care  and 
restraint,  they  may  lie  given  in  charge  of  private  persons,  either 
their  ivlativcs  and  friends,  or  other  persons  authorized  to  care  for 
thetu  for  a  rennnieraliou.  Such  tommitujent  may  be  by  the  ciurLi, 
or  liy  tlie  hospital  autliuriticH  :  it  mav  be  at  the  time  orini]m-sl,  or 
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of  discharge  from  the  hospital ;  and  it  may  be  with  or  without 
bond. 

Transfers  of  Custody. 

The  Secretai7  of  the  board  of  State  charities,  in  New  York,  may 
order  the  transfer  of  an}'  inmate  of  any  almshouse,  who  is,  in  bis 
opinion,  not  adijquateh'  and  properly  treated,  to  a  State  asylum  for 
the  insane. 

In  Rhode  Island,  if  any  person  is  not  humanel}'  cared  for,  or  is 
improperl}'  restrained  of  his  liberty,  in  any  town,  the  State  agent 
of  charities  and  corrections  may  complain  to  the  supreme  court, 
which  must  forthwith  examine  into  the  circumstances  alleged  in 
the  complaint,  and  if  the  same  be  found  to  be  true,  cause  such 
idiotic,  lunatic  or  insane  person  to  be  removed  to  the  State  asylum 
for  the  insane. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  board  of  public  charities  may  apply  to  the 
presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  c*ommon  pleas,  in  any  County  for 
the  transfer  of  any  indigent  insane  person,  in  an  almshouse  or 
otherwise,  in  the  custody  of  the  directors  or  overseers  of  the  poor, 
to  a  State  hospital. 

The  Massachusetts  board  of  health,  lunacy  and  charity  may 
transfer  and  commit,  to  either  of  the  State  lunatic  hospitals,  any 
inmate  of  the  State  almshouse  or  State  workhouse,  whose  condition 
requires  such  transfer,  but  no  such  transfer  may  be  made  without 
the  certificate  of  two  physicians  to  the  insanity  of  such  inmate. 
The  board  can  also,  on  application  of  the  authorities  in  charge  of 
a  private  asylum  for  the  insane,  transfer  any  inmate  to  another 
private  or  public  asylum,  with  the  consent  of  the  patient's  natural 
or  legal  guardian.  When  it  has  reason  to  beUeve  that  any  insane 
person,  not  incurable,  is  deprived  of  proper  remedial  treatment, 
and  is  confined  in  an  almshouse  or  other  place,  it  must  cause  appli- 
cation to  be  made  to  a  judge  for  the  commitment  of  such  person  to 
a  hospital.  In  addition  to  the  powers  thus  conferred  upon  the 
State  board,  the  governor  may  order  the  removal  of  any  insane 
person  legally  confined  in  a  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  county 
receptacle,  to  any  other  jail,  house  of  correction,  or  other  suitable 
place. 


Note.  — The  Paper  of  Mr.  Wines  has  been  abridged,  and  that  part  relatlnfi;  to  the 
northwestern  States  has  been  specially  8hortene<l,  in  order  not  to  trench  upon  the 
subject  of  the  next  paper,  by  Prof.  Wrifrht.  Both  papers  were  followeil  by  a  debate 
in  which  Dr.  D.  H.  Take,  of  London,  and  Dr.  Balier,  of  the  York  Eetreat,  England, 
took  part. 
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II.     LUNACY   LKGlbLATiON   IN   TliK   NOKTHWEST. 


(Preaotiterl  ThurailBv,  Seplembetll,  ItfU.) 

Tlie  States  carved  out  of  the  old  Northwest  Territory,  with  those 
States  lyiug  pext  west  of  iliem  beyontl  the  MisBiasi[>|)i.  fom  i 
great  natural  division  of  tlie  United  States,  foimeriy  called  tbt 
Northwest,  hut  dow  frequently  ealled  the  Interior.  The  (lOjHila- 
tion  of  these  States  tame  iirineipnlly  fruQi  New  EnglaiKj  and  Ne<* 
York,  with  a  large  addition  of  foreign  immigrants,  except  in  tb« 
southern  part  of  this  region,  where  immigrants  from  Pennsylvsni*, 
Kentucky  and  Virginia  made  the  hulk  of  the  population.  Indian* 
is  the  only  one  of  these  States  which  has  shown  the  iufliicnce  of 
tills  element  on  legislation,  and  ixiuscqucntly  differs  from  her  lU- 
tcr  States  of  the  Interior  in  many  featui'cs  of  her  public  life.  In 
all  the  rest  legislation  has  liecu  on  suhslaniially  the  same  tinea  k>( 
thouglit  as  in  New  Kngland  and  New  York  —  in  the  enrlicrjeara 
copying  their  laws,  and  more  recently  leading  olf  in  ex|K:riinciiUl 
legislation,  in  direclions  in  which  the  more  conservative  EaM  «u 
moving,  but  moving  more  slowly. 

According  to  tlif  census  of  1M80,  the  Interior  States  lia<l  a  p^l'- 
ulalion  of  M,ll(lU,()tHl.  luid  nu  insane  iiopuliition  of  ovci  :'.'., ■""!. 
of  whoui  less  Iliiin  ll.CiOL)  were  i[i  luispit.ils  for  the  iii,aiic.  M:iit 
thut  date  llicre  li.is  hccn  a  cunsideiulilc  increase  of  j)0|>iihiti<>ii. 
pioliaUy  2,0UU.IK)U,  ut  leiist,  and  a  yet  more  rajjid  iiifiv:is.'  i-f 
insanity,  makiniz  pmhahly  :SU,I|IIU  i 
of  insanity  is  still  nmcli  k-fn  liia 
States,  it  is  drawing  l.iwurd  lliiit 
I'apidity. 

In  the  k-^islatiuii    upoii   the  suhject  of  i 
,  |]a\e  heen   thret 
ion  iipart. 

Ill  ai^'o  [uihlic  attention  was  dircited  to  tlif 
I'  the  insiine.  All  the  earlier  legislation  «;.- 
illnciicc  of  hospital  snperintendciUs,  wli.i  ».  ri' 
lersons  nc([uainteil  with  the  humane  anil  skil- 
nity.  This  legislation  was  acconiin;;  li>  tlir 
le,  and  in   the  line  of  pnlilic  opinion  in  iln' 
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East,  which  at  that  time  we  were  accustomed  to  follow.     Under 
these  influences  legislation  was  had,  the  leading  ideas  of  which 

may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

« 

1.  All  the  insane  should  be  cared  for  in  State  hospitals,  as  fast 
as  such  can  be  provided.  These  are  curative  institutions,  conse- 
quently congenital  idiots  should  not  be  admitted;  and,  if  all  the 
insane  cannot  find  room  in  the  hospitals,  then  the  more  hopeful 
cases  should  have  preference  over  the  apparently  incurable  ones. 

2.  Admission  to  the  hospitals  should  be  made  as  easy  as  possi- 
ble, because  delays  in  sending  recent  cases  to  the  hospital  may 
prove  fatal.  Discharges  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  hospi- 
tal authorities. 

3.  The  management  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled  medi- 
cal superintendent,  with  a  board  of  trustees  removed  as  far  as 
possible  from  direct  political  influence,  and  all  power  should  be 
centred  in  the  superintendent,  rcsi)onsiblc  only  to  the  trustees. 

Under  these  ideas  hospitals  were  erected  on  the  congregate  plan, 
usually  at  a  cost  which  was  not  extravagant  as  compared  with 
some  of  the  newer  Kastern  hospitals,  but  which  at  that  day  was 
sufficiently  great.  It  was  claimed  that  the  insane  would  be  rap- 
idly cured  in  these  institutions,  and  a  comparatively  small  hospital 
in  each  State  was  at  first  asked  for.  But  the  eflfeet  of  hospital 
treatment  was  in  genera]  not  to  cure  the  insane,  but  to  prolong 
their  lives  and  thus  accumulate  them.  The  hospitals  were  added 
to  from  time  to  time,  until  they  grew  far  beyond  the  original  inten- 
tion of  their  projectors,  one  of  them,  the  Indiana  State  Hospital, 
having  now  a  capacity  of  1,600  inmates. 

The  early  erection  of  these  State  hospitals  forestalled  private 
asylums,  and  few  of  these  have  ever  existed  in  the  Northwest. 

The  insane  increased  faster  than  hospital  capacity,  and  the  sur- 
plus insane  were  necessarily  kept  at  home  or  confined  in  poor- 
houses  or  jails,  or  in  a  few  cases  boarded  out  in  some  family 
willing  to  take  them.  These  measures  were  regarded  as  expedi- 
ents for  temporary  relief  only,  and  consequently  very  little  special 
provision  was  made  in  the  laws  for  local  care  of  the  surplus  insane. 
But  a  few  of  the  counties  containing  large  cities  obtained  special 
legislation  for  institutions  under  their  own  control. 

The  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  insane  was  collected  from  all 
persons  able  to  pay,  and  in  other  cases  charged  up  to  the  counties. 
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The  effect  of  this  was  to  enable  the  well-to-do  class  to  keep  tWr 
insane  in  the  State  hospitals  as  long  as  tlict>  were  willing  to  paj 
for  thcni,  at  rates  very  much  less  than  private  asylums  would  tun 
charged,  to  give  Die  jioorer  class  free  treatment  for  a  time,  uolil 
sent  back  to  make  room  for  more  recent  cases,  and  to  cause  tbt 
friendlesB  pauper  insane  to  be  sent  directly  to  Ibe  pHxirlioant, 
because  cheaper  for  the  county.  To  remedy  this  iDcjaaUty.  tomt 
StuteH  bavG  more  recently  made  hospital  treatment  frv«  fur  all 
insane,  and  various  devices  have  been  adopted  by  others. 

About  half  a  generation  ago  a  movement  of  public  opintoo. 
common  to  the  East  and  West,  to  England  and  America,  began  to 
make  itself  felt  in  the  Interior  States,  in  various  forms  of  luaiq^ 
IcgielatioD.  This  movement  of  public  opinion  was  one  of  dissat- 
isfaction with  the  methods  of  the  State  hospitals.  It  look  tlt« 
following  directions : 

1.  A  closer  supervision  of  the  hospitals.  The  only  saper- 
vision  hitherto  bad  bueu  by  a  committee  of  the  legislature.  In  oioat 
of  the  Interior  States,  Boards  of  Charities,  lunacy  com  missions  or 
yisitiDg  committeea  have  been  created. 

2.  Greater  care  in  the  adjudication  of  insanity. 

3.  Attempts  were  made  to  facilitate  the  process  of  releasing  a 
person  unjustly  held  as  insane. 

Within  !i  few  yonrs  another  movement  of  |nil.lif  opinion  bs.< 
boi;;iin  to  make  ils  mark  on  Ic^^islalion  in  tln>  Interior  Sialics.  Tin- 
movenionl  has  not  as  yet  reached  the  slafio  of  legisbtiou  ivvi'cl 
the  Missi.ssipiii.  but  in  several  of  the  States  formed  from  tho  uM 
Xortinvfst  Tfiiilory  it  has  found  some  expression  in  li^gislatii-ri. 
This  movement  has  for  its  object,  four  things  : 

1.     (Ireater  eeonuuiy  in  the   construction  and   nianagcmfiit  i>f 
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Economy  in  the  management  of  existing  institutions  has  been 
secured  in  Illinois,  by  the  special  powers  granted  to  the  State  Board 
of  Charities,  in  their  quarterly  auditing  of  the  accounts  of  State 
institutions.  In  Wisconsin,  economy  in  the  management  of  State 
institutions  has  been  secured  by  the  creation  of  a  paid  board  of 
trustees,  who  give  their  whole  time  to  their  management. 

Economy  in  the  construction  of  institutions  for  the  insane,  and 
provision  for  occupation,  liberty,  and  classification,  have  been 
secured  in  one  institution  in  Illinois  by  the  cottage  plan.  Under 
the  influence  of  Illinois,  the  States  of  Indiana  and  Ohio  are  now 
engaged  in  erecting  institutions  on  the  same  plan. 

The  same  objects,  together  with  the  additional  one  of  smaller 
size,  have  been  secured  in  Wisconsin,  by  the  creation  of  county 
asylums  for  the  chronic  insane,  under  the  close  and  effective 
supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  Reform. 

The  present  situation  of  laws  respecting  the  insane  in  the  Inte- 
rior States  is  as  follows  : 

I. — The  Adjudication  op  Insanity. 

In  nearly  all  the  States  safeguards  have  been  established  to 
prevent  persons  being  unjustly  confined  as  insane.  Three  methods 
of  adjudging  persons  insane  prevail. 

1.  In  Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Illinois  and  Minnesota,  the 
probate  judge  of  the  county  has  jurisdiction,  assisted  by  medical 
advisers  appointed  b}-  himself,  and  is  required  to  summon  wit- 
nesses. In  Illinois,  a  jury  trial  is  required  in  every  case,  in  the 
presence  of  the  alleged  insane  person.  In  Wisconsin,  a  jury  trial 
is  guaranteed,  whenever  called  for  by  the  alleged  insane  person, 
or  any  relative  or  friend  in  his  behalf.  In  Minnesota,  the  judge 
appoints  two  persons,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  physician,  who  with 
himself  decide  the  case. 

2.  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  there  is  a  board  of  commissioners 
of  insanity  in  each  county,  consisting  of  the  clerk  of  the  Circuit 
court,  and  a  physician  and  lawyer  appointed  by  the  circuit  judge, 
for  two  years.  These  commissioners  are  required  to  take  testi- 
mony, and,  when  called  for,  to  hear  counsel  and  subpcena  witnesses. 

3.  In  Indiana,  a  case  may  be  brought  before  any  justice  of  the 

peace,  who  must  then  associate  with  himself  another  justice  of  the 

peace,  and  a  physician  who  is  not  the  family  physician  of  the 
6 
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pcrsoD  alleged  to  be  insaDC.  who  try  the  case  witb  the  uid  of  wit- 
nesses, and  die  thmr  certificate  or  insanity  witb  the  clerk  of  the 
circuit  court,  who  condiicta  the  further  merely  formal  proceedings 
relating  to  admission  to  the  hospital. 

It  will  be  seen  that  In  all  these  forma  there  is  provided  a  public 
and  responsible  court  in  each  coiiDtj,  to  determine  the  qnestJoo  of 
insanity,  nod  n  fiermancut  rccoid  of  the  proceedings  ot  BQCb  conrt. 
The  action  of  anch  court  is  neceaaarilj  a  little  slower,  but  at- the 
same  time  safer  than  the  old  methods. 

The  diacharge  of  peraons  held  as  insane  is  in  the  discretion  of 
the  BuperintendeDt  or  trustees  of  the  hospital,  aubject  to  the  oper- 
atioD  of  the  writ  of  habeaa  corpus,  and  to  the  following  special 
provisions  of  law : 

1.  In  Iowa  and  Nebraska,  the  circuit  Judge,  on  an  application 
in  writing,  must  appoint  a  commission  of  not  more  than  three  per- 
sons, one  a  pbjaician  and  one  a  lawyer,  who  shall  go  to  the  hospi- 
tal and  examine  the  case  and  report  upon  it.  The  superintendent 
must  also  make  a  written  statement.  Upon  the  statement  the 
Judge  must  decide  upon  the  sanity  of  the  person  conSned  as 
insane.  If  he  decides  that  he  ia  sane,  the  Judge  makes  an  order 
to  the  superintendent  directing  his  release. 

2.  In  Minnesota,  the  lunacy  commission  maj-  remand  any 
patient  to  the  probate  court  of  the  proper  county,  to  be  detained 
there  a  reasonable  time  under  surveillance,  till  the  judge  is  sa'.is- 
fied  of  his  sanity  or  insanity. 

3.  In  Wisconsin  there  arc  two  methods  of  procedure,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  one  by  habeas  corpus.  The  Stale  Board  of  Super- 
vision may  act  as  a  lunacy  commission,  witb  [jower  to  disebaige 
persons  not  inaane  who  are  held  as  such,  and  also  to  diacharge  any 
ineaue  persons  "  who  cau  be  cared  for  after  such  discharge  with- 
out danger  to  othei*a  and  witb  benefit  to  such  person."  Or  a 
rehearing  of  the  case  of  any  insane  person  may  be  had  before  the 
county  judge,  either  of  the  county  from  which  he  was  committed 
or  of  the  county  in  which  he  is  eouBned,  on  tlio  applicatiou  of  auy 
respectable  person  in  his  behalf.  In  this  case  tlie  proceedings  are 
the  same  as  on  tlic  original  trial,  and  a  jury  trial  maybe  demanded. 

The  effect  of  all  these  legal  precautions  is  to  make  it  almost 
impossible  tor  any  person  to  be  wrongfully  held  as  insane,  for  any 
leugth  of  time. 
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II.  —  The  Criminal  Insane. 

The  very  common  practice  of  criminal  lawj-ers,  of  pleading 
insanity  in  order  to  clear  criminal  clients,  has  been  met  by  pro- 
visions in  all  of  the  Interior  States.  In  all,  it  is  intended  to  provide 
that  a  person  accused  of  crime  shall  not  escape  both  State  prison 
and  insane  asylum  by  the  plea  of  insanitj*.  The  clearest  law  on 
this  subject  is  that  of  Wisconsin,  which  provides  that  the  question 
of -insanity,  if  raised  at  all,  must  be  tried  separately  from  the  ques- 
tion of  criminality,  and  before  it.  If  decided  insane,  the  person 
on  trial  shall  be  sent  to  a  State  hospital.  If  he  recover,  the  trial 
shall  proceed  where  it  left  off,  when  he  was  decided  insane. 

Criminals  who  become  insane  while  in  prison,  in  all  these 
states,  may  be  transferred  fr«m  prison  to  a  State  hospital.  In 
Michigan,  an  asylum  for  the  criminal  insane  is  in  process  of  con- 
struction, in  connection  with  the  State  House  of  Correction  at 
Iowa. 

III.  —  Hospitals  and  Asylums. 

In  all  these  States  hospitals  for  the  insane  have  been  erected. 
In  nearly  all  of  them  they  are  managed  by  unpaid  boards  of  trus- 
tees, appointed  by  the  Governor,  who  appoint  a  skilled  physician, 
a  superintendent,  and  all  other  officers  and  employes  on  his  rec- 
ommendation. This  is  the  general  type.  The  variations  are 
these : 

1 .  In  Nebnieka  the  Goveiiior  appoints  the  superintendent  of  the 
hospital  for  the  insane,  nnd  two  assistant  physicians,  one  of  whom 
must  be  a  woman ;  a  board  of  trustees  manage  the  hospital  in 
other  respects,  and  appoint  on  the  nomination  of  the  superintend- 
ent the  subordinate  officers  and  employes.  But  the  buildings  and 
grounds  are  controlled  by  a  board  consisting  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Public  Lands  and  Buildings,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Treasurer 
and  the  Attorney  General.  They  also  audit  all  accounts  of  the 
hospital  as  well  as  of  all  the  State  institutions,  quarterly.  With 
the  addition  of  the  Governor  they  meet  with  the  superintendent  of 
the  State  institutions  and  determine  the  supplies  needed  for  the 
next  three  months  and  provide  for  letting  them  by  contract  This 
is  a  very  complicated  system,  and  must  produce  some  confusion  of 
authority. 

2.  In  Iowa  the  trustees  are  appointed  by  the  general  assembly, 
and  three  out  of  five  must  be  women. 
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8.  In  Wisconsin  a  board  ot  five  men,  paid  a  salary  of  $2,000 
a  year  each,  appointed  by  the  Governor,  called  the  State  Board  of 
Supervision  of  Charitable,  Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions, 
acts  as  a  board  of  trustees  for  all  State  institutions,  besides  having 
lunacy  powers  which  they  have  not  exercised.  A  number  of  mis- 
cellaneous provisions  may  be  grouped  here. 

In  Nebraska  only  is  it  required  that  one  of  the  assistant  physi- 
cians shall  be  a  woman.  In  Michigan  only  is  it  provided  that 
one  of  the  State  hospitals  shall  be  under  homeopathic  manage- 
ment. 

In  four  States,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota,  all  insane 
are  supported  free  of  cost  —  in  three  othei*s,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and 
Nebraska,  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cost  of  support  is  chaiged 
back  to  the  county  and  collected  from  the  insane  person's  estate  or 
his  relatives,  if  collectable  under  liberal  exemption  laws,  other- 
wise not.  In  Michigan  it  is  charged  back  to  the  counties  for  three 
years  and  thereafter  made  free.  In  Nebraska  the  correspondence 
of  the  patients  is  as  free  as  that  of  any  citizen  of  the  State  both 
as  to  receiving  and  sending  letters,  and  they  must  be  provided 
with  writing  material  and  stamps  for  at  least  one  letter  each  week. 

In  Minnesota  a  report  of  the  condition  of  each  patient  must  be 
sent  to  the  next  of  kin  each  month. 

But  the  most  radical  changes  inaugurated  in  the  Interior  States 
have  not  yet  been  given.  All  these  States  have  State  hospitals 
built  upon  the  congregate  plan,  and  enlarged  from  time  to  time, 
till  in  one  institution  in  two  buildings,  the  Indiana  State  Hospital, 
there  is  now  capacity  for  IGOO  insane.  The  ordinary  capacity  is 
500  or  600.  Many  arguments  have  been  made  for  and  against  this 
plan,  not  necessary  to  recall  here.  But  two  experiments  are  going 
on  which  bid  fair  to  revolutionize  the  system  of  building  for  the 
insane. 

Illinois  has  for  several  years  had  a  comparatively  small  hospitiil 
at  Kankakee  on  the  cottage  or  segregate  plan.  This  is  in  process 
of  enlargement,  and  Ohio  and  Indiana  each  has  an  institution  in 
process  of  construction  on  the  plan  of  that  at  Kankakee.  The 
cost  of  construction  is  cheaper  and  the  insane  are  more  comforta- 
ble, and  have  greater  freedom  and  can  be  treated  more  variously 
than  in  a  large  congregate  buildhig.  A  discoverv  was  made  two 
or  three  years  ago  in  another  Illinois  State  hospital,  which  aston- 
ished all  the  officials  concerned.     Owing  to  the  destruction  by  fire 
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of  the  male  side  of  the  Illinois  Southern  Hospital  for  the  insane, 
the  men  had  to  be  kept  in  cheap  frame  barracks  in  large  associate 
dormitories.  When  the  palatial  congregate  building  was  restored, 
the  men  did  not  want  to  go  back,  but  preferred  the  humble  bar- 
racks with  the  liberty  and  sociability  there  enjoyed.  It  was  a  rev- 
elation of  the  fact  that  palaces  are  only  needed  for  architectural 
display,  but  are  useless  for  helping  the  insane. 

The  system  of  county  insane  asylums  for  the  chronic  insane  is  a 
further  experiment  in  the  same  direction  in  Wisconsin,  and  as  it  is 
the  most  novel  thing  about  lunacy  legislation  in  these  States,  I  will 
dwell  on  it  a  little  longer,  than  would  otherwise  be  necessary.  It 
has  been  proved  by  experiment  during  the  past  three  years  that 
expensive  buildings  are  not  needed  for  the  chronic  insane,  and  that 
a  medical  specialist  is  also  not  needed.  Of  twelve  county  insane 
asylums  in  Wisconsin  only  one  has  a  medical  superintendent :  the 
others  arc  managed  by  intelligent  and  humane  laymen.  The  one 
having  a  medical  supeiintendent  has  a  capacity  of  300  and  is  essen- 
tially a  hospital  on  the  usual  plan.  None  of  the  others  have  over 
100  inmates.  Thej'  are  on  large  farms,  and  occupation  is  generally 
provided  for  the  inmates,  while  mechanical  restraints  are  rarely 
used,  and  chemical  restraints  never.  Visiting  physicians  inspect 
the  institutions  frequently.  The  safeguard  against  abuse  is  in  the 
quarterly  visits  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities  and  the  power  they 
possess  of  withholding  a  State  appropriation  if  the  insane  are  not 
treated  properly.     The  points  of  interests  are : 

1.  Economy  in  cost  of  construction  and  maintenance.  Con- 
struction costs  about  $300  per  capita^  in  solid  brick  buildings  with 
all  needed  comforts.  Maintenance  costs  about  $2.00  a  week  or 
$100  a  year  per  capUa^  in  a  style  of  living  like  that  of  a  well-to-do 
farmer,  including  all  salaries  and  wages,  and  deducting  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  farm. 

2.  The  needlessness  of  medical  attendance  for  chronic  insane. 
No  acute  insane  are  received  in  those  institutions,  and  all  the 
chronic  insane  in  the  counties  having  such  as3'lum8,  are  received 
in  them,  except  the  homicidal  cases.  The  chronic  insane  are  fully 
as  comfortable,  and  fuU^-  as  many  recover  as  of  the  same  classes 
under  skilled  medical  treatment,  and  no  opiate  drugs  are  adminis- 
tered to  them.  The  best  medicines  for  them  is  occupation,  liberty 
and  cheerful  surroundings. 

3.  The  competency  of  local  authorities  under  the  stimulus  of  a 
State  appropriation  to  care  for  the  chronic  insane  and  to  do  it  well. 
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4.  The  ability  of  intelligent  perRons  to  originate  methods  of 
treatment  which  it  would  he  wise  for  specialists  to  investigate. 
One  such  man  in  Wisconsin,  in  charge  of  a  county  asylum,  with 
forty  inmates,  has  originated  a  method  of  educating  the  insane, 
which  would  give  him  a  European  celebrity,  if  he  were  a  physician, 
and  could  disguise  his  method  under  a  Latin  name.  On  a  visit  to 
his  institution,  a  year  ago,  the  writer  foun^  till  the  male  insane, 
except  four,  too  feeble  to  work,  many  miles  away,  camped  out  with 
one  attendant,  upon  a  two  months'  job  of  wood-chopping.  Several 
remarkable  cures  of  persons  just  sent  back  from  the  SState  Hospital 
as  chronic  cases,  show  still  further  the  value  of  his  system  of 
education  of  the  insane. 

The  matron  of  another  asylum  originated  a  system  of  treatment 
of  filthy  insane,  which  wholly  cured  thirteen  of  the  worst  cases  of 
filthiness,  all  there  were,  so  that  they  have  never  had  a  relapse. 

In  another  institution  containing  a  hundred  insane,  which  the 
writer  visited  recentl}',  with  the  correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper, 
ever}*  door  and  most  of  the  windows  were  open ;  there  were  no 
fences  and  no  bars  on  the  windows,  and  the  institution  was  left  so 
while  we  sat  down  to  dinner  with  all  the  sane  people  on  the  place. 
The  insane  had  already  had  their  dinner,  and  were  so  well  trained 
that  the}*  could  be  trusted  half  an  hour  alone  in  complete  freedom. 
Miiny  of  tlie  insane  had  been  put  in  charge  of  others,  and  looked 
alter  them  well. 

o.  Not  least  of  the  advantages  of  these  small  local  institntions, 
are  the  nearness  of  the  insane  to  their  friends,  who  see  them  fre- 
qnently,  the  public  interest  taken  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and 
the  difinsion  of  more  correct  ideas  respecting  it  among  the  general 
public,  and  even  the  medical  profession  outside  of  s[)ecialists. 

I  have  thus  given  a  l)rief  sketch  of  lunacy  legislation  in  the 
Interior  States.  Many  changes  have  been  made  in  that  legislation 
in  the  one  generation  which  has  thus  far  dealt  with  this  question. 
Man}'  more  may  be  expected  in  the  future,  especially  in  those 
States  which  have  State  Boards  of  Charities  to  help  guide  public 
opinion. 


III.  PAPERS  OF  THE  HEALTH  DEPARTMENT. 

This  Department  met  on  the  10th  of  September,  1884,  and 
listened  to  an  address  by  its  chairman,  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  of 
Harvard  Univereity,  on  The  Evils  of  the  ProfessioncU  Tendency  of 
Modem  Athletics.  A  Report  was  also  submitted  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department,  Dr.  Lucy  M.  Hall,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  on 
Physical  Training,  Tenement  Houses,  and  other  subjects.  Dr. 
Sargent  has  withheld  his  address  from  publication,  submitting 
only  an  abstract ;  and  Dr.  Hall  has  furnished  chiefly  that  part  of 
her  Report  which  relates  to  Tenement  Houses.  In  consequence  of 
the  close  connection  between  Physical  Training  in  Colleges,  and 
Education,  the  papers  of  f  rof.  HrrcHCOCK,  of  Amherst  College, 
and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Brtan,  on  that  subject,  have  been  included  among 
the  papers  of  the  Education  Department;  so  that  only  Dr. 
Sargent's  abstract  and  Dr.  Hall's  extract  appear  here  among 
papers  of  the  Health  Department. 


1.     DR,  SARGENT'S  SUMMARY. 


[As  many  of  the  evils  pointed  out  in  his  address  at  Saratoga 
upon  this  subject  have  been  already  acted  upon  by  some  of  the 
colleges.  Dr.  Sargent  has  deemed  it  best  to  fVimish  only  a  sum- 
mary to  be  printed  in  this  Journal.] 

To  many  persons  who  are  only  superficially  familiar  with  life  at 
our  fashionable  shore  and  mountain  resorts  during  the  summer 
months,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
we  are  an  overworked  people ;  but  such  superficial  impression  is 
misleading.  In  his  days  of  recreation,  the  American  does  not 
lay  aside  the  anxiety  of  his  business.  The  mail  and  the  telegraph 
are  as  indispensable  at  Newport  as  on  Wall  street.  The  business 
man's  vacation  is  little  more  than  a  feverish  combination  of 
business  and  pleasure.  In  very  recent  jears,  however,  the 
demands  of  our  physical  well-being  have  assumed  a  new  impor- 
tance. Bodily  health  is  the  basis  of  almost  all  success,  and 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  has  been  followed  by  an  increased 
respect  for  the  claims  of  a  systematic  physical  training.  Every 
well-equipped  college  is  now  supplied  with  a  gymnasium.     College 
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sporta  ai*e  commended  and  encouraged  by  parents,  and  approved 
by  college  faculties.  But,  as  in  most  good  things,  this  popular 
encouragement  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  be  followed  by  per- 
nicious results.  Today  we  are  face  to  face  with  one  of  these 
harmful  results,  the  deplorable  tendency  to  professionalism  in  our 
college  sports.  The  love  of  competitive  sport  is  inherent  in  man. 
Every  tribe,  town  and  city  in  history  has  its  swift-footed  Achilles, 
its  Samson  and  its  Hercules.  Oi'ganized  efforts  for  amusement 
come  with  accumulated  wealth.  Clubs  are  formed  in  friendly  local 
rivalry  ;  then  prizes  furnish  the  incentive  to  effort ;  then  the  object 
being  no  longer  sport,  but  victory  at  any  cost,  specialists  are 
hired  to  play  at  large  salaries.  Friendl}'  rivalry  has  gone,  and  the 
bitter  and  unscrupulous  contests  of  professional  sportsmen  have 
taken  its  place.  The  growth  of  the  professional  spirit  in  our  col- 
lege sports  is  a  most  serious  evil.  Today  college  clubs,  like  pro- 
fessional clubs,  play  to  win,  and  to  win  by  any  possible  means. 
The  old  spirit  of  courtesy  and  generous  competition  is  disappear- 
ing, and  some  of  our  college  contests  now  are  little  more  than 
exhibitions  of  brutal  violence.  The  old  motto  of  ^^  fair  play  and 
no  favor,'*  or  ^^  let  the  best  man  win,"  has  lost  its  significance,  and 
contests  are  now  conducted  in  great  part  with  an  eye  to  pecuniary 
results.  College  clubs  play  and  college  crews  row  where  they  are 
offered  tbe  best  inducements.  In  this  way  tliey  may  be  said  to 
form  a  business  partnership  with  the  hotel  i)roprietors  and  trans- 
portation companies.  Then  the  demorahzing  work  begins.  The 
contestants  are  in  the  hands  of  their  trainers,  and  the  trainers  are 
too  often  in  the  liands  of  the  betting  rings.  Betting  will  ever  he 
the  bane  of  competitive  contests.  Sporting  men  bet  to  win.  To 
make  betting  a  |>a\ing  business,  *^tips,"  *^  points,"  and  '' under- 
standings "  must  be  obtained,  or,  in  other  words,  bets  must  be 
made  frequently  on  a  ''  sure  thing."  Many  of  our  fashionable 
pool  rooms  are  run  on  this  principle. 

Still  another  evil  connected  with  our  athletic  sports  is  the  mania 
for  excitement.  In  this  age  of  electricity  the  demand  is  for 
stimulating  food,  stimulating  drinks,  and  stimulating  amusements. 
Kvenly  matched  games  arc  the  most  exciting ;  if  the  contest  be 
one-sided,  the  crowd  goes  away  dissatisfied.  To  insure  good 
financial  results,  therefore,  a  preliminary  arrangement  must  be 
made  whereby,  whatever  may  be  the  relative  skill  of  the  con- 
testants, the  contest  shall  be  a  close  one.     Most  of  our  glove  con- 
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tests  and  wrestling  matches  are  ^'  arranged  "  in  this  manner.  The 
result  is  a  degradation  of  the  popular  taste  and  a  general  distrust 
of  athletic  contests. 

Another  evil  which  is  working  incalculable  harm  to  our  popular 
sports  is  the  notoriety  given  to  them  by  the  public  press.  When 
a  newspaper  devotes  three  columns  of  its  valuable  space  to  the 
detailed  report  of  a  *'  fistic  encounter,"  and  a  f(6w  editorial  lines 
to  moralizing  upon  it,  a  hundred  will  read  the  report  where  one 
will  read  the  homily.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  sporting  news 
that  many  large  dailj'  papers  have  their  sporting  columns  and  their 
sporting  editor.  The  most  insignificant  details  are  published  con- 
cerning the  participants  in  college  contests,  and  all  their  sayings 
and  doings  before  and  after  the  events  are  given  to  the  public. 
The  paper  that  publishes  the  most  gossip  of  this  sort  sells  the 
most  copies.  When  it  comes  to  a  question  of  the  moral  aspect 
of  the  sports,  and  the  eradication  of  certain  evils  connected  with 
their  practice,  we  have  the  anomalous  spectacle  of  some  of  the 
roost  conservative  of  the  great  metropolitan  dailies  coming  out  in 
support  of  acknowledged  evils,  while  the  sporting  papers,  hitherto 
looked  upon  by  some  people  as  the  representatives  of  professional 
chicanery,  protest  against  these  evils,  and  unite  with  the  religious 
press  in  favor  of  moral  principles,  manly  dealing  and  fair  play 
in  amateur  sports. 

The  next  danger  that  threatens  our  athletic  sports  is  the  atti- 
tude of  educators  and  men  of  prominence  with  regard  to  them. 
It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  college  faculties  have  acknowl- 
edged that  the  body  was  worth}*  of  any  systematic  training.  Now 
there  is  a  danger  that  they  m&y  go  too  far  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment. The}'  may  be  willing  to  encourage  sports  played  according 
to  the  present  vicious  principles.  They  may  not  see  or  under- 
stand the  professional  spirit  that  has  crept  in,  and  the  degradation 
which  college  sports  are  consequently  undergoing.  Gjinnasiums 
are  built,  only  to  become  the  training  school  for  specialists.  In 
too  many  institutions  faculties  permit  themselves  to  be  influenced 
by  the  unwise,  though  perfectly  natural,  demands  of  the  students 
in  athletic  matters.  They  close  their  eyes  to  the  degrading 
influence  of  the  professional  spirit  that  is  beginning  to  control 
college  sports.  But  many  of  our  leading  presidents  have  awakened 
to  the  serious  evils  of  our  present  tendency.  In  their  addresses 
and  reports  they  show  great  disagreement  in  their  way  of  viewing 
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the  subject,  but  it  cnii  be  safely  predicted  tliat  tliey  will  all  come 
CTcutually  to  tlie  ground  occupied  by  Preaident  Eliot,  of  !lar\ard, 
who  said,  ia  a  recent  report,  that  "  college  clubs  and  crewa  should 
be  forbidden  to  employ  trainers,  to  play  or  row  with  professionals, 
or  to  com]>ete  with  clubs  or  crews  who  adopt  either  of  these 
practices ;  that  they  should  be  forbidden  to  give  esbibitions  in 
large  cities  for  tbe  purpose  of  money  uial<ing;  and  to  receive 
stibsidica  from  railroads  and  liot«Is  in  furtherance  of  this  objeiit." 
Finally,  the  influence  which  the  growth  of  the  spirit  of  pro- 
fessionalism exerts  upon  tbe  students  themselvas  is  dangerous.  It 
^ves  tbcm  a  false  idea  of  tlic  place  and  purpose  of  college  sports ; 
it  weakens  their  principles  of  honor  ami  fair  play;  it  develops 
the  skill  and  physique  of  a  few  students,  but  does  not  benefit 
the  mass  of  students ;  it  is  maintained  only  at  great  expense, 
which  bears  heavily  upon  the  poorer  men  in  college;  it  fosters 
an  unhealthy  excitement,  and  seriously  interferes  with  the  proper 
intellectual  work  of  college  life.  While  tbe  measures  for  reform 
proposed  at  the  Intercollegiate  Athletic  Conference,  held  in 
New  York  last  year,  may  be  capable  of  improvement  in  detail, 
they  certainly  mark  out,  in  their  general  tread,  the  line  along 
which  future  progress  must  bo  made  in  the  regeneration  of  college 
athletics. 


2.     TENEMENT-HOUSES  AND  THEIR  POPULATION. 

BY   LUCY   M.   HAXL,    M.  D.,    OF   BROOKLYN,  N.    Y. 

(From  the  Report  of  the  Health  Department  of  the  Association,  Read  Wednesday, 

September  10, 1884.) 

A  large  portion  of  those  who  dwell  in  cities  and  towns,  by  virtue 
of  their  occupations,  are  compelled  to  remain  almost  exclusively 
within  doors,  and  to  others,  who,  by  choice  or  necessity,  are  wont 
to  spend  a  large  part  of  each  day  in  the  open  air,  there  is  left  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  time,  which,  in  accordance  with  our 
modes  of  life,  must  be  passed  in  some  kind  of  a  habitation.  Hence 
the  great  necessity  for  healthfully-located,  healthfully-constructed, 
and  properly  supervised  buildings.  A  healthful  habitation,  simply 
considered,  is  one  which  will  shield  its  occupants  from  the  inclem- 
encies of  the  weather,  the  necessary  accessories  being  an  abundance 
of  sunshine  and  pure  air,  with  sufficient  artificial  warmth  added 
when  necessar}',  to  maintain  the  normal  body  temperature.  Not  a 
difficult  standard  to  attain,  it  would  seem  ;  how  difficult,  only  those 
who  have  labored  to  its  accomplishment  can  attest. 

Among  the  topics  brought  prominently  before  this  Association 
in  the  past,  have  been  studies  of  the  best  methods  for  the  disposal 
of  the  waste  products  of  the  house  with  the  least  degree  of  con- 
tamination to  its  atmosphere  ;  and  the  most  painstaking  instructions 
for  the  care  of  both  country  and  city  houses  have  been  given. 
Where  the  wet  system  of  removal  has  been  adopted,  the  most 
conspicuous  necessities  and  cautions  are  for  the  free  ventilation  of 
sewer-pipes,  copious  flushing  (and  how  few  people  understand  this 
term  !  a  pint  of  water  being  c6nsidered  an  ample  supply  for  the 
purpose),  the  need  of  all  receptacles  for  slops  or  excreta  being 
defended  by  linings  of  non-absorbent  material  with  a  perfectly 
smooth  inner  surfieice,  preferably  porcelain ;  these  to  be  always 
accessible  for  thorough  cleansing  at  the  will  of  the  housekeeper ; 
avoidance  of  cesspools  when  possible ;  and  in  opposition  to  the 
craze  for  so-called  "  modern  conveniences"  in  every  part  of  the 
house,  the  restricting  of  all  appliances  which  must  in  any  way  be 
connected  with  sewer-pipes  to  a  limited,  and,  if  possible,  separately 
constructed  portion  of  the  dwelling  exclusively  appropriated  to 
these  purposes. 

(91) 
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I  am  happy  to  report  that  these  important  recommendations 
have  taken  a  strong  hold  upon  the  public  mind  and  are  being 
largely  adopted,  not  only  in  the  construction  of  new  buildings, 
but  in  the  rearrangement  of  older  ones.  The  most  important 
question  now  under  discussion  in  connection  with  house-drainage, 
is  that  relating  to  the  separate  ventilation  of  each  trap  on  the 
waste-pipes.  This  is  required  by  many  of  the  public  health  authori- 
ties. Its  efficiency,  and  even  its  propriety,  have  always  been 
doubted  by  some  and  defended  by  other  leading  sanitarians.  Exper- 
iments recently  made  by  Mr.  J.  Pickering  Putnam,  in  Boston, 
seem  to  justify,  in  a  very  marked  way,  the  opposition  to  the 
method.  There  are  various  points  arising  in  the  discuasion  which 
are  important.  Some  of  them  are  less  clearly  established  than 
others.  One  which  is  clearly  established  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  condemnoUion  of  the  practice.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  cur- 
rent of  air  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  trap  by  a  thorough 
ventilation,  leads  to  the  rapid  evaporation  of  the  sealing  water,  so 
that  even  if  the  ventilation  were  a  reliable  preventive  of  siphon- 
age,  the  breaking  of  t)ie  trap  by  evaporation,  unless  in  constant 
use,  would  seem  to  be  assured. 

.....••a 

In  the  houses  of  the  wealthier  classes  there  is  too  much  luxury 

and  ela])oratciiess  of  fiiraishing  and  ornamentation,  and  sanitary 
precautions  are  made  to  give  way  to  the  multiplied  artificialities  of 
existences.  Our  civilization  is  becoming  overdone.  The  tendency 
should  now  be  toward  greater  simplicity. 

A  noted  physician  of  New  York,  in  recognition  of  this  fact, 
has  caused  his  house  to  be  refurnished,  and  has,  so  far  as  possible, 
substituted  polished  surfaces,  both  in  floors  and  furnishing  fabrics, 
instead  of  the  dust  and  germ-secreting  carpets  and  upholster}^ 
which  he  has  discarded.  Also  any  appliance  which  prevents  the 
free  ingress  of  sun  and  air  into  every  part  of  the  house  during  at 
least  a  portion  of  the  day,  he  most  rigorously  condemns  as  a 
potent  enemy  to  health.  The  custom  of  surrounding  dwellings  too 
closely  with  trees  and  shubbery  (seen  in  village  and  country 
homes  especially)  is  a  most  pernicious  one,  and  in  these  damp  and 
sunless  rooms  it  is  no  wonder  that  phthisis,  rheumatism,  and  ma- 
laria find  a  fertile  atmosphere  for  their  development.  Another 
source  of  nervousness  and  lowered  vitalitv  in  connection  with  in- 
sutlicient  ventilation,  is  the  extreme  degree  to  which  our  houses. 
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places  of  business,  theatres,  churches,  hotels,  and  railroad  cars 
are  overheated  in  winter.  A  newly  arrived  foreigner,  unac- 
customed to  this  seven-times  heated  atmosphere,  finds  it  almost 
irrespirable,  and  in  addition  to  his  discomfort,  great  embarrassment 
to  health  results.  This  custom  alone  is  sufficient  to  prevent 
Americans  from  ever  becoming  a  robust  people. 

•  .•••••• 

The  recent  action  of  the  Legislature  of  New  York  in  passing  a 
bill  by  which  a  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  tenement-house  population,  is  significant  in  that  it 
shows  a  powerfull}'  awakened  interest  in  this  most  important  sub- 
ject. The  necessity  for  interference  lies  in  the  fact  that  disease 
and  its  offspring,  drunkenness,  degradation,  vice,  and  crime,  are 
engendered  and  propagated  in  these  environments. 

The  faulty  conditions  are :  1 ,  improper  buildings  with  small 
sunless  and  unventilated  rooms ;  2,  inadequate  and  faultily- 
arranged  appliances  for  the  disposal  of  waste  products  of  the 
house  and  person ;  3,  faiUire  of  the  tenants,  from  lack  of  in- 
telligence or  inclination,  to  comply  with  sanitarj-  rules  and  pre- 
cautions; 4,  overcrowding.  The  condition  of  New  York  City  in 
these  respects  may  be  taken  as  an  extreme  illustration  of  that  of 
other  large  American  cities. 

Thinking  that  some  of  the  published  accounts  which  I  had  seen 
might  be  sensational  in  character,  I  procured  the  services  of  a 
policeman,  and  with  a  gentleman  also  interested  in  sanitary  mat- 
ters, made  a  careful  inspection  of  a  large  number  of  tenements  on 
Elizabeth,  Mulberry,  and  the  neighboring  streets.  There  are  no 
words  which  are  adequate  to  describe  these  places.  Every  sense 
must  contribute  to  form  an  impression,  which  once  received,  can 
never  be  forgotten.  We  first  visited  what  are  called  **  The  Big 
Flats,"  on  Elizabeth  street.  (These  were  the  best  of  all  the  places 
which  we  saw,  and  yet  a  more  bitter  satire  upon  ''  Home,  Sweet 
Home  "  could  not  well  be  imagined.)  In  a  large  proportion  of 
the  rooms,  the  sleeping-rooms  of  the  suites,  there  is  no  means  of 
ventilation,  and  a  ray  of  sunshine  has  never  touched  the  blackened 
walls,  which  a  dimly  burning  match  revealed  covered  with  damp- 
ness and  vegetable  organisms.  The  air  was  thick  with  decaying 
filth  and  its  products.  The  portions  of  the  building  where  waste 
and  excreta  were,  or  should  have  been  disposed  of,  were  literally 
reeking,  above  and  below,  with  what  seemed  the  accumulation  of 
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years,  and.  yet  we  were  gravely  told  thnt  Ihe  place  was  denned 
(?)  ilaily  by  tbe  jnnitor.  This  bttilding  is  occupied  by  nearly 
flfleeu  hundred  human  beings.  Ae  our  guide  proceeded  we  found 
ourselves  in  an  ever-descending  scale  of  poverty,  equator,  and 
wi-etehednees.  The  noisome  nil-  of  llie  small,  dimly  lighted,  nnd 
unkcpt  rooms  was  rivalled  by  that  of  the  coiirt^yords,  where  the 
inasacs  of  garbage,  tossed  recklessly  in  every  direction,  were  made 
sodden  by  slops,  water  from  the  bydiants,  and  streams  of  excreta 
pouring  unhindered  from  the  dilapidated  structure  which  occupied 
one  extremity  of  the  yard,  destined  for  the  common  use  of  the 
occupants  of  i>otli  front  and  rear  tenements.  Here  were  homes 
without  bed,  chair,  table,  or  other  furniture  than  a  battered  stove 
and  a  few  benches.  Men  and  women,  many  of  them  stupid  with 
drink,  and  swarms  of  pale,  sickly,  prematurely  old,  and  neglected 
children  tilled  every  available  space. 

The  first  impression  produced  by  this  sudden  opening  of  a  world 
of  horror,  a  eily  of  desolation  and  doom  in  a  city  of  grandeur 
and  pride  and  prosperity,  was  one  of  despaii',  and  I  said  in  my 
heart,  "All  hope  abiuidon  ye  who  eiit«r  here!"  These  people 
can  never  be  educated  or  induced  to  comply  with  any  rules  which 
are  necessary  to  decent  and  healthliil  living.  Degraded,  dniukeu, 
hopeless  beyond  compare,  they  are  a  fixed  fact,  a  necessary  com- 
piuciit  of  the  city's  mass.  As  a  cwntre  of  mornl  and  physical 
niiiism  they  must  remain,  and  tliiit  liiey  may  be  cared  for  in  the 
various  exjijfiioii^s  uf  life  the  bulk  of  (he  euonnoiis  chaiitics  of  the 
city  iLUist  be  expended  ;  while  tliroujih  tlie  many  avenues  by  which 
our  daily  life  goes  ou  we  must  share  tbe  conlamiuations  engendere<l 
here.  Happily,  otlicrs  more  bopelul  than  I  have  l)eoi».  are  bravely 
meeting  some  of  the  <lillleulties  which  lo  me  seem  insuperable,  and 
their  ellorCs  an-  jilri'ady  croHued  with  the  most  ^jrutifying  results. 
Their  work,  though  only  u  beginning  in  the  right  way,  is  an  index 
of  what  might  be  accouiplirthcd  by  bringing  to  bear  a  greater 
degree  of  influence,  interest,  nnd  assist.ince. 

Tlic  sniiilary  dwellings,  aiKinged  sind  eoiidiicted  by  Mr.  Ilcury 
E.  1-ellciv  {Improved  Dwellings  Association),  in  Xew  York  City", 
and  of  Mr.  Alfred  T.  While  (Improved  Dwellings  lor  Laboriiig 
Classes),  in  liruoklyn,  have  met  with  unqualiRed  success.  Mr. 
■\Vhite  says:  ■•While  ibe  bnikliiigs  ore  yet  too  new  to  allow 
any  very  close  predictions  as  to  the  exact  ultimate  death-rate, 
it  has   so   far  not  exceeded  lil'leeu    in  llie  thousand  per  annum. 
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against  an  average  of  over  thirty  in  the  old  stj'le  of  tenement- 
houses."* 

The  general  oversight  exercised  by  the  "  New  York  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,"  by  its  organized 
methods  of  tenement-house  inspection  and  the  reporting  of  defects, 
has  done  valuable  service.  The  reform  which  has  more  especially 
reached  the  loicest  class  of  tenement-house  population  is  that  begun 
by  Mrs.  N.  Miles,  upon  the  plan  of  Miss  Oetavia  Hill's  work  in 
London.  It  is  now  being  carried  on  by  Miss  O.  H.  Dow.  and  a 
similar  work  is  being  done  b}^  Miss  Ellen  Collins,  the  latter  lady 
being  the  owner  of  the  tenements  which  she  controls.  The  houses 
are  located  in  the  worst  neighborhoods  on  Water,  Cherr}-,  and 
Mulberry  streets,  but  by  thorough  renovation,  disinfection,  and 
improved  means  of  ventilation,  together  with  suitable  plumbing, 
they  have  been  rendered  fit  for  habitation ;  and  under  the  carefVil 
and  wise  management  of  these  ladies  (Miss  Dow  and  her  assistant, 
and  Miss  Collins  and  her  agent) ,  about  two  hundred  families  have 
been  rescued  from  the  deplorable  conditions  of  their  former  en- 
vironment and  are  now  living  in  clean  and  well-ordered  homes. 
At  the  time  of  my  visit,  August  18th.  Miss  Dow  informed  me  that 
of  her  one  hundred  and  seventy  fannlies  not  a  single  child  was  ill, 
while  in  the  houses  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  where  the  old 
regime  was  continued,  there  was  much  illness,  and  children  were 
dying  in  large  numbers. 

Some  of  the  remedies  for  existing  evils  would  seem  to  be  : 

1.  The  construction  of  a  large  number  of  sanitary  dwellings 
for  the  poor  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  in  connection  with  these 
special  arrangements  for  much  cheaper,  or  free  transportation 
before  and  after  working  hours  would  be  needed.  (Thus  the  neces- 
sity' for  overcrowding  in  the  heart  of  the  city  would  be  obviated.) 

2.  The  gradual  demolition  of  old  unclean  and  dilapidated 
tenements,  their  places  to  be  taken  by  dwellings  suitable  for 
habitation. 

*In  London  tbe  deatb-rates  in  the  Improved  Industrial  D^nellings  and  the  Peabody 
Fund  Buildingfi  have  been  carefully  recorded;  these,  compared  with  the  general 
death-rate  of  the  metropolis,  are  as  follows:  Improved  Industrial  Dwelliii(;s,  in  1877, 
Death-rate  in  buildings,  17;  in  metropolis,  21.9.  1878,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  17.2; 
in  metropolis,  23.5.  Peabody  Fund  Buildings— 1880,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  17;  in 
metropolis,  22.20.  1881,  Death-rate  in  buildings,  17.22;  in  metropolis,  21.20.  1882^ 
Death-rate  in  buildings,  18.42;  in  metropolis,  21.40.  When  we  consider  that  in  Lon- 
don as  well  as  here,  the  deate-rate  was  reduced  from  30  to  15,  through  the  occupancy 
of  the  sanitary  dwellings,  and  that  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  cases  of  illness  is 
as  1  to  28,  we  may  understand  how  great  a  saving  of  life  and  health  is  made  possible. 
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3.  Renovating  and  putting  into  sanitarj  coDdition  all  houses 
occupied  by  teoants,  and  placing  tbem  in  Ibe  care  of  agents  who 
will,  by  couscicntiong  and  painstaking  siiivcil lance,  eBtablisli  a 
code  of  good  ordei',  decency,  and  sanitary  obsorvauoeB. 

4.  More  careful  inspection  and  rigid  enfoi-ccment  of  rules  bj 
healtb  boarda,  inchiding  tbe  reatrictions  against  overcrowding. 

^'OTE:— Tke  REroBT  nr  thk  Kkw  Yohk  T en bkbnt- House  COMUt>i!io»  sab- 
mituil  lo  tbe  I^Rlnlatura.  FeliniBry  ITtb.  188S,  tfifont  Bbk  tenemeuU  ioipefled, 
eBtlmates  the  numlierof  lenenienl-liouseH  tn  New  Vork  U  !W,00O,»mI  rwomtDeodea 
reglsiTiilloD  ol  lenemenl  stallstics.  Tbe  psrccutiiice  of  dnlba  In  leneiDeots  bu 
iucreauil  froia  Sl.ll  in  \a^e  io  iw.«l  lu  18M.  The  perconu^  would  be  atra-tei  were 
II  not  llisc  tick  ovcuiiauM  of  tenements  eo  W  ubHHCy  ba»|<ltals,  lo  wfatcb  ibeir 
deatUfl  are  creillted.  In  tbe  dlitrlcc  kDown  as  "  tbe  Bend,"  the  mortalll)'  or 
cbildren  under  Ave  years  is  oyer  alxtr-BTe  per  eent.  It  Is  recommenUed  that  this 
bloek  be  cat  through.  extendiDi;  Leonard  street  to  ^ellBlreoI.  removing  Cbiu  *onia 
of  the  worse  iriieniDntii.  Tbfro  are  S.UUD  r«ar  Cenementi  In  New  York,  where  1b  tbe 
Ereatett  »icliDera.    Yard  spaces  ibonld  be  expanded  here,  or  the  buildings  ihaiild  be 

Frederick  M.  i  mcii,  tM"I  lii^iincior,  makes  a  euppleuieuiiiry  report  wUb  iheloU 

I.  Then  are  buildings  that  aboold  be  OTdMvd  Immediately  vaeated. 
3.  Tbe  nomber  needing  liupectlon  of  plnmhlug  la  veij  larpi. 

3.  It  1«  imposBiUe  to  malta  ownera  or  tenaoti  obey  saaltaij  law*  wlthoat  lyateu- 
■tle  luapeettoD. 

4.  Sucb  InapecUon  la  impoHlble  with  the  einall  foroe  of  Inapecton  of  tbe 
Health  Department,  even  In  lis  preaent  efDcleDcy. 

B.  The  ptity  vanlta  in  Ihli  citf  should  h«  condemned. 
6.  The  u'ater-oloset  la  jireferable  to  ibe  Bcbool-sink. 

B.  Cellars  ill  made  gniHud  with  tide  iiitiiieiice  are  Hiioded  at  liigb  lidc, 

II.  City  ccllara  IbroURlioul  Inrk  vare  and  cle.inlmess. 
ID.  The  wnsic  ur  water  reqiilrt'S  iijicvial  altonlioii, 

11.  TliGiiinjorilyiiflieaniiMuaarewithoiilliebturair. 

12.  Tbe  darknesi.  ot  hsll»  conrlures  tu  imuioralily. 

i:t.  Tbe  localiuii  of  flre-eetapca  often  exjioses  lo  unnecessary  daiijcer. 

II.  The  iroiidltleii  tiF  Ivnauts  is  iu  aiivancc  of  that  of  tcneiueiitr. 

IS.  Tenants  ceuviTiUy  apiirei-lale  the  iniporlanco  ol  aaiiitary  measures. 

III.  That  some  of  tbe  worst  tenements  coiitoiu  only  tbrcc  fauulles. 
17.  That  rents  are  unnecessarily  bi|{li  among  tlie  poorer  tenements. 

Tf.  That  Illegal  crowding  is  universal  among  the  rollsh  Jews.  Italians,  and  low 
Iti»h. 

it  is  n  noleworlhy  fact  that  the  dealh.rale  is  larj-er  as  Ibe  number  of  lenaiita  is 
BPiallcr.  The  rolluuiuc  table  sbOHiithc  lolal  duatb^  in  New  Yuik,  total  iu  teiietucDla 
and  inretiitagcs.— 

Tot.il  Total  in  I'er 

l>eatb9.       Tenements.       Cent. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  the  city  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  tenements  were  built  before  1881, 
in  the  middle  part  sixty-six  to  eighty  per  cent..,  and  in  the  lower  wards  ninety-eight 
per  cent.  The  sanitary  condition  of  the  older  houses  has  flatly  improved  in  the 
past  five  years.  The  chief  obstacles  in  the  way  of  improving  tenements  are  care- 
lessness of  tenants,  indifference  of  landlords,  difficulty  in  finding  owners,  non- 
residence  of  owners,  mortgages,  disposition  of  sgents  to  do  mere  patchwork,  etc. 
The  Commission  concludes  its  report  with  the  draft  of  an  elaborate  series  of  amend- 
ments to  the  powers  of  the  New  York  Health  Department. 


The  Papers  of  the  Social  Economy  Department  were  but  two 
in  number,  one  of  which,  Hebrew  Charities^  was  printed  in  Part 
I.  The  Paper  of  Mr.  Shepard,  on  Civil  Service  in  StcUe$  and 
Cities  J  is  here  extended  by  a  Note  to  May  1,  1885. 
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TIIB   EXTENSION   07   BEFOBH  HETBODS   TO  THE    CIVIL 
8ERTICE  OF  STATES    AND    CITIES. 


(R»d  FHdar,  Beptembtr  U,  18M.) 
The  reform  of  the  American  civil  aerrice  mns  the  same  coarse 
which  the  constitution  of  modem  society  prescribes  for  all  political 
reforms.  First  came  mere  observatioo  of  phenomena  of  corroption 
and  incompetence  in  subordinate  official  ]]te.  Very  little  and  not 
Terr  careftil  search  was  made  for  the  efllcietit  cause  of  these  phe- 
nomena. Daring  many  years,  popQlar  teachers  and  humorists 
attacked  and  derided  the  ocaodals.  Hcturesqne  observers,  like 
TroUope  and  Dickens,  wounded  Americans  of  a  former  generatifm 
by  their  superficial  accuracy  in  trifling  matters,  far  more  than  by 
their  crass  blindness  to  the  tremendous  and  enduring  work  then 
going  on  before  their  eyes,  work  which,  for  the  fllme,  left  little 
Tltal  strength  to  perfect  the  details  of  economic  and  efficient 
administration.  Tliese  thoughtless  critics  of  a  painfully  eelf-oon- 
Bcioos  people  fancied  snch  scandals  to  be  normal  fl-oit  of  democra<^ 
and  of  the  American  character.  Even  De  Tocqneville,  among  his 
nifttiy  Ijjoiid  iukI  intcrestirtg  <jenera!izntinns,  suino  just  nnd  some 
singiilnrly  iiiiii.t.  whoii  lie  toiiclicd  the  mutter  of  offiei.il  dishonor  in 
Aineriea,  found  nothing  bettor  to  say  than  tli.it  in  democraeies 
Btiiteinien  were  poor  and  hu'l  their  fortunes  to  make.  The  intensity 
of  party  feeling  nas  hj-  many  wise  men  believed  to  be  the  e.iiise. 
It  is  only  rluring  onr  timo  lliut  educated  men,  in  the  second  stage 
of  the  reform,  the  investigating  or  philosophic  stage,  reached  a 
nearly  unnnimons  opinion  that  these  abuses  wore  no  essential  part 
of  Amcrieiin  nnd  democratic  life,  hut  that  their  cause  lay  in  tlie 
reinnvid  of  fit  men  from  business  places  under  the  government, 
and  iu  the  appointment  of  other  men  for  political  or  i>ersonal  rea- 
sons, and  not  for  fitness.  After  the  serious  dangers  of  adminis- 
trative corruption  and  incompetem-e  had  become  widely  known  and 
appiveiated,  and  after  their  cause  had  been  once  found,  the  next 
and  (bird  stage  in  the  I'cform  was  tlie  discover}-  and  application  of 
the  remedy.  It  is  fhe  current  stage.  It  lino  about  it  neither  the 
sentimental  nor  the    philosophic   interest  which  attended  the  two 
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earlier  parts  of  the  journey.  But  it  is  a  vital  part,  and,  indeed, 
the  crown  of  the  work.  It  is  suited,  in  its  sober  and  lalwrious 
detail,  to  the  steady  north  light  of  administrative  reform,  into 
which  American  polities  have  at  last  come,  after  sixty  years  of 
moral  and  sentimental  excitement.  We  Americans  are  now  doing 
no  less  a  thing  than  the  reconstruction  of  our  political  frame- work. 
I  dare  hardly  say  that  this  work  transcends  in  importance,  even 
for  the  present,  all  other  social  work.  But  I  confident!}'  assert  that 
in  the  domain  of  practical  politics  in  America  it  is  now  the  most 
critical,  the  most  enduring,  the  most  fruitful  work.  It  needs 
patient  thoroughness  in  the  treatment  of  those  forms  in  which 
alone  can  be  made  manifest  the  essential  and  operative  virtue  of  a 
sound  political  principle.  It  needs  a  mastery  alike  of  the  details 
and  of  the  dominant  tnotives  of  administration.  It  needs  that  true 
statesmanship,  whose  imagination  does  not  indeed  shrink  from  new 
procedure  and  untried  forms,  but  whose  sincere  devotion  to  a 
lofty  ideal  attends  with  humility  the  usages  and  practical  sense  of 
unlettered  citizens. 

It  is,  perhaps,  well  to  recall  at  the  outset  that  the  first  wish  of 
civil  service  relormers  was  not  construction  but  prevention. 
Competitive  examination,  and  the  restraints  at  the  point  of  admis- 
sion to  the  public  service,  were  not  supposed  to  be  in  themselves 
the  best,  or,  indeed,  even  satibfactory  devices  for  the  selection  of 
public  servants.  The}'  were  rather  thought  to  be  the  onlv*  practi- 
cal measures  susceptible  of  systematic  application.  The  reformers 
did  not  fancy  they  had  found  new  and  better  methods  for  choosing 
servants  of  the  great  corporate  emplo3'er8  of  labor,  of  which  the 
government  is  the  greatest.  The  constant  and  unreasonable 
changes  in  business  places  under  political  administration  oppressed 
the  reformers  with  a  vivid  and  terrible  prevision  of  the  growth  of 
political  abuses.  These  changes  were  to  them  the  evil.  Their 
aim  and  even  their  hope,  therefore,  were  simply  to  prevent  unjust 
removals.  They  attacked  the  odious  and  contemptible  superstition 
about  "rotation  in  oflSce ;"  and  under  their  attack,  warmly  cher- 
ished as  the  superstition  was,  and  still  is,  by  the  older  school  of 
politicians,  it  proved  incapable  of  explicit  and  rational  defence. 
A  comparatively  slight  agitation  was  therefore  able  to  give  an 
impetus  which  cannot  be  stayed,  to  the  antagonist  of  this  super- 
stition— the  "  merit  system."  And  by  the  ''  merit  system"  I  here 
mean  the  system  under  which  an  ofiScer  is  retained  so  long  as  he 
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does  hiB  work  well.  This  idea  has  made  great  strides  towftnl 
popularitj- ;  and  ita  complete  hold  on  the  popular  aytnpathy  is  not 
far  off.  Most  of  us  will  see  evcrj  dexterous  and  selfish  politician 
ite  professed  supporter. 

As  Boon  as  public  sentiment  had  put  some  checks  on  the 
removal  of  business  servants  of  the  Government,  while  they  faith- 
fully and  efficiently  performed  their  duties,  the  reformera  made, 
however,  an  unpleasant  discovery.  It  turned  out  that  rostrainto 
upon  the  reraovat  of  good  servants  frequently  became  in  practice 
restraints  upon  the  removal  of  bad  aervauta.  It  was  perceived  to 
be  a  serious  blow  at  the  unity  and  efflcicncy  of  executive  service 
to  compel  a  superior  to  retain  a  subordinate  whom  he  disliked. 
Some  of  our  popular  institutions,  and  some,  indeed,  which  1  be- 
lieve to  be  essential  to  our  national  life,  doubtless  now  and  then 
placed  in  power  unworthy  superiors.  This,  "however,  was  an 
insufflcieiit  reason  for  reversing  the  rule,  so  agreeable  to  common 
sense,  that  a  superior  should  find  uo  personal  obstacle  to  the 
ready  control  of  hia  subordinates  or  to  their  willing  and  ample 
service. 

This  lesson  was  very  quickly  learned  by  the  reformers.  They 
censed  to  advocate  restraints  upon  the  power  of  removal.  Their 
sole  desire  was  still,  however,  some  constraint  of  suimrior  officers. 
But  improper  removals,  they  came  to  tbink,  conid  be  best  pre- 
vented by  the  destruction  of  two  powerful  and  perennial  motives, 
from  which  the  very  best  men  in  public  life  have  not  been  aud  are 
not  now  altogether  free.  These  motives  were  the  wish  to  gaiu  or 
keep  political  prestige  thi-ongh  the  power  of  giving  livelihood  to 
large  numbers  of  men,  and  through  the  hope,  fear  and  respect 
which  that  mere  power  created  ;  and  the  wish  to  gratify  a  personal 
liking  of  the  candidate  or  of  his  friends .  Neither  of  these  motives 
it  must  be  admitted,  was  in  itself,  sordid  or  otherwise  desspicablc. 
And,  indeed,  other  motives  which  one  is  compelled  to  believe  were 
both  sonlid  and  despicable  have  sometimes  influenced  men  clothed 
witli  great  power.  The  reformers  proposed  to  prevent  the  opera- 
tion of  such  motives,  wliether  the  motives  were  honorable  or  not, 
by  depriving  the  superior  officer,  upon  a  removal,  of  the  power  of 
selecting  the  successor,  —  leaving  to  him  onh'  the  right  to  pre- 
scribe the  general  qualifications  for  the  place  to  be  filled.  This 
obviously  meant  the  application  of  impersonal  testa  by  a  body 
different  from  the  appointing  ofl3cer.     These  tests,  it  was  soon 
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found,  if  they  were  really  impersonal,  constituted  an  open  compet- 
itive examination.  There  could,  indeed,  be  no  other  impersonal 
test.  For,  in  the  very  idea  of  an  impersonal  test  was  involved  the 
condition  that  every  person  without  preference  should  be  admitted 
to  the  test. 

It  ought  to  be  noticed  that  there  was  elsewhere  ample  evidence 
that  the  mere  irremovability  of  efficient  subordinates  did  not  pro- 
duce efficiency  of  service.  In  Great  Britain,  before  the  reform  of 
the  civil  service,  such  irremovability  had  practically  existed.  But 
the  motives  to  unfit  appointment  were  quite  as  potent  there,  to  say 
the  least,  as  they  have  ever  been  here.  The  scandals  of  British 
administration  in  the  Crimean  war  gave  public  sentiment  in  Great 
Britain  a  shock  which  largely  brought  success  to  civil  service  agi- 
tation. And  we  are  told  that  ^^  the  concurrent  testimony  of  a 
number  of  civil  ser%'ant8  of  the  largest  experience,  given  before 
the  Russian  war"  was  ^^  that  the  civil  administrative  departments 
were  rendered  insecure  by  corrupt  parliamentary  and  political  pat- 
ronage, and  by  being  the  ^  sinks  towards  which  the  scum  and 
refuse'  of  boroughs  habitually  gravitates.*'*  In  America  the 
scandals  in  removals  were  added  to  the  scandals  in  appointments ; 
and  both  produced  the  conviction  that  an  impersonal  test  must  be 
established  for  admission  to  business  places  in  the  public  service. 
From  the  necessit}'  of  the  case,  as  I  have  said,  this  test  became 
open  competitive  examination.  And  this  test  was  adopted,  not 
because  it  was  intrinsically  a  good  test,  bat  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  only  available  test. 

The  other  restraints  proposed  by  reformers  to  be  placed  upon 
an  appointing  officer  were  either  a  qualifying  examination  of  a 
single  candidate  named  by  him,  or  a  limited  competition  among 
several  candidates  also  named  by  the  appointing  officer.  The 
qualifying  or  ^^  pass  "  examination  is  a  part  of  the  preseift  reform 
system  in  the  state  administration  of  New  York,  and  was  adopted 
from  English  administration,  where  it  has  largely  prevailed.  It 
was  until  recently  a  main  part  of  the  civil  service  systems  of  the 
cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn ;  and  is  still  retained,  or  has 
been  recently  adopted  by  the  other  cities  of  New  York  State.  Its 
motto  is  detur  digno.  If  the  man  be  simply  worthy  of  the  place, 
why  should  the  superior  not  be  at  liberty  to  appoint  him,  though 
there  be  indeed  better  men  seeking  the  place  ?    In  a  fine  scorn  of 

•Journal  of  Statistical  Society  (1858),  vol.  21,  p.  18. 
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the  Burviral  of  the  Attest,  bo  distinguished  a  public  servant  and  so 
ac(xtniplished  a  man  of  letters  us  Sir  James  StejiheiiB,  less  than 
thirty  years  ngo,  seriously  advocated  the  claims  to  public  prefer- 
ment of  '■  mediccrily  and  diilnesa."  Patronage,  hu  considered, 
ought  to  be  used  in  some  sort  as  a  refuge  of  the  weak  aad  help- 
less. JufltJce,  he  seemed  to  think,  required  that  better  men  seek- 
iog  appoiDtment  shonld  sometimea  (and  presamably  often)  be 
excluded  in  order  that  inferior  men  might  be  appointed.*  It  ia  a 
curious  and  ancient  delusion  that  public  places  are  gratnities,  to 
be  fairly  distributed,  instead  of  being  entitled  to  the  best  talent 
and  character  which  are  willing  to  take  them.  The  decay  to  which 
these  "  pass"  examinations  are  ioeTitably  subject  I  shall  refer  to 
hereafter. 

The  system  of  competition  between  a  limited  nomber  of  persons 
selected  by  the  superior  has  seemed  to  some  a  reasonable  compro- 
mise. It  has  been  used  iu  Great  Britain,  and  is  now  in  a  few 
cases  theoretically  admissible  in  the  federal  service,  and  in  the 
services  of  New  York  Stale.  It  has  recently  been  abolished  with 
the  ''  pass  "  examination  in  New  Tork  City  and  Brooklyn.  I  am 
not  aware  that  It  has,  at  least  to  any  extent,  been  employed  in  the 
United  States.  Its  motto  ia  detur  dignion.  It  pi'oceeds  upon  tJie 
theory  that  admission  to  even  a  iKMsibility  of  appointment  ought 
to  How  from  the  personnl  favor  of  the  superior.  The  open  com- 
pelilive  syslein  lists  honevcr  the  slill  uoljler  moUo,  detur  diynis- 
aihw.  It  Hssiimea  thr.t  tlit'  public  service,  iii!iiiit;iiued,  as  it  is,  by 
tlio  litbor  of  the  people  at  large,  who  do  not  hold  ollice,  and 
iiileiided,  as  it  is,  to  do  their  work,  ought  to  exist  for  iheir  hcneJil 
only,  !Uid  oiiyiht  in  Iwre  justice,  llierelbre,  to  have  the  best  talent 
and  the  highest  clinr:ii-tcr  whieh  are  tendered  it.  And  if  there  be 
such  a  thing  as  a  right  to  public  employment,  that  right,  it 
assuiiiuS,  first  belongs  lo  the  iiiosl  worthy. 

Uefoimers  bad  always  urged  that  public  employment  should,  in 
its  eotiditions,  be  nssiiuilated  to  private  employment.  IIci'C,  how- 
ever, curiously  aiose  an  inconsisleucy.  For  iu  private  employ- 
ment competitive  examinations  were  very  rare.  In  seeking  lo  make 
public  service  like  private  service  il  was  strangely  enough  pro- 
posed lo  use  in  the  former  a  test  unknown  lo  the  latter.  A  pri- 
vate employer  relies  largely  ou  his  own  abiiily  to  detect  skill  and 
competence,  and  to  read  character  in  other  men,  and  to  acurately 
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weigh  the  value  of  testimonials  brought  by  candidates  from  those 
who  know  them.  Theoretically,  it  might  seem  that  the  head  of  a 
public  office  ought  to  do  likewise,  if  public  service  and  private 
service  be  put  under  the  same  conditions.  The  answer  to  this  is, 
of  course,  that  the  self-interest  of  the  private  employer  furnishes 
him  with  a  sufficient  motive  to  decide  as  correctly  as  he  can  ;  and 
that  lamentable  experience  has  shown  that  self-interest  is  ver}*  apt 
with  public  officers  to  operate  in  the  opposite  way.  The  desire  to 
perform  well  the  public  business  is  too  often  overcome  bj*  the  mon- 
strous appetite  to  play  the  part  of  a  terrestial  demi-god,  a  fount 
of  life  and  honor  to  numerous  worshippers,  or  the  more  innocent 
and  kindly  wish  to  serve  friends,  or  the  less  demoralizing  and 
some  times  half  noble  desire  to  serve  a  political  party  or  strengthen 
some  great  political  cause  by  the  use  of  patronage.  For  in  a  polit- 
ical party,  it  ought  to  be  observed ,  that  the  continuous  life,  the 
past  with  its  traditions,  the  future  with  its  hopes  and  fears  and 
the  loj'alty  to  the  part}',  almost  like  a  personal  loyalty,  as  it  is, 
make  a  substitute  for  public  opinion,  or  indeed  a  true  part  of  pub- 
lic opinion  ;  and  as  such  powerfully  restrain  most  public  officers. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  all  these,  indeed,  America  might  to-day  be 
in  too  serious  a  plight  to  even  discuss  the  reforms  with  which  we 
are  here  concerned. 

The  inconsistency  was,  however,  only  apparent.  The  real 
assimilation  proposed  by  the  American  reformers  of  public  to  pri- 
vate employment  was  to  make  improper  removals  as  rare  in  the 
former  as  in  the  latter ;  and  only  the  means  of  accomplishing  this 
end  needed  to  be  different,  —  and  that  because  of  the  differences 
between  the  motives  of  private  employers  and  those  of  superiors 
in  public  service.  The  reformers  may  now,  however,  I  believe,  go 
further  —  and  insist  that  the  open  competitive  test  is  intrinsically 
a  good  test  for  any  employment  on  a  large  scale,  public  or  private. 
It  was  with  much  apology  that  reformers  adopted  it.  Native 
force,  the  power  to  direct  men  and  other  forms  of  human  vitality, 
it  was  assumed,  could  not  be  satisfactorily  measured.  The  apol- 
ogy  was,  as  I  have  said,  that  no  other  practical  test  was  safe ; 
that,  imperfect  as  the  test  was,  the  conditions  of  public  life  per- 
mitted nothing  better.  This  apology  you  will  find  in  English  dis- 
cussion until  quite  recently.  And  so,  in  America,  we  have  with 
much  timidity  tried  competition,  chiefly  in  clerical  positions,  but 
have  more  than  doubted  whether  it  could  be  safely  used  elsewhere. 
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I  deeiro  in  this  paper  to  present  the  intrinaic  merit  of  the  open 
competitive  examination.  Even  if  the  motives  and  the  moral  res- 
olatioD  of  tlie  appointing  officer  be  ideall;  perfect,  ia  not  open 
competition  absolutely  the  best  test  knova  to  ub,  whether  for  gov- 
ernment or  for  aoy  other  large  employment?  And  is  not  this  test 
applicable  to  meciianical  and  executive  as  well  as  clerical  places, 
or  those  requiring  scholastic  qualifications?  Is  it  not  better  than  the 
average  personal  judgment  of  auj'  single  man,  exercised  as  it  must 
be,  in  comparative  haste  and  with  comparatively  little  system  or 
thoroughness  ? 

This  is  indeed  the  question  practically  presented  upon  the  exteo- 
Bion  of  reform  methods  to  American  cities  —  an  extension  which 
is  probably  the  most  important  administrative  reform  now  being 
effected  in  America.  The  question  arises  indeed  in  the  federal 
and  8tat£  reforms  ;  but  its  chief  importance  is  in  municipal  reform. 
I  do  not  of  course  mean  that  the  problem  of  reform  is  essentially 
different  in  cities  from  the  same  problem  in  the  federal  govern- 
ment. But  io  the  latter  service,  clerical  and  like  positions,  to 
which  the  competitive  test  has  hitherto  been  deemed  peculiarly 
appropriate,  though  many  thousands  in  number,  are  largely 
massed  in  certain  great  otfices,  having  at  least  fifty  employees. 
These  were  formally  the  chief  centres  of  corrupting  patronage ; 
and  all  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  the  civil  service  regula- 
tions. The  military  and  naval  service  have  a  system  of  their  own  ; 
and  are  measurably  free  from  partisan  interference.  The  remain- 
ing federal  offices,  those  not  properly  political,  are  scattered  in 
very  small  groups  over  the  land  or  in  foreign  countries.  Abuses 
of  patronage  are  not  so  obvious  in  them  as  they  were  in  the  cleri- 
cal positions  I  have  mentioned.  In  cities,  however,  the  clerica! 
places  are  predominant  neither  in  reality  nor  in  appearance.  The 
mechanical,  executive  and  supervisory  places  arc  quite  as  formida- 
bly grouped.  One  need  mention  only  the  public  works  depart- 
ments of  Americ.iu  cities  to  recall  conspicuous  and  scandalous 
abuses  in  municipal  places  not  of  a  clerical  nature,  abuses  which 
have  lately  existed,  even  if  they  do  not  slili  remain.  If  in  cities, 
therefore,  the  open  competitive  test  be  applied  only  to  clerical 
positions,  but  a  small  part  of  the  evils  are  reached.  Grosser 
abuses  and  more  serious  daugei-s  are  left  untouched.  The  lodg- 
ment of  the  reform  in  the  clerical  force  is,  besides,  comparatively  so 
slight  that  the  reform  does  not  readily  extend  itself;  and  from  want 
of  adequate  fortification  it  is  itself  in  no  little  danger  of  perishing. 
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The  civil  service  of  a  city  must  indeed  be  taken  as  a  whole,  and 
as  such  must  be  robustly  treated.  But  a  large  municipal  service 
includes  very  many  distinct  classes  of  positions,  which  may  be 
roughly  grouped  as  police,  fire,  clerical,  mechanical,  supervisory, 
and  executive.  In  Brooklyn,  for  instance,  there  have  been  estab- 
lished nearly  fifty  distinct  classes  for  separate  competitive  exami- 
nations, each  class  being  subdivided  into  grades.  To  how  many 
of  these  positions  the  competitive  test  can  be  wisely  applied  is  the 
great  question  in  the  present  stage  of  civil  service  reform.  And 
in  the  answer  to  this  question  will  appear  the  intrinsic  merit  of 
that  test. 

A  brief  narrative  of  the  recent  progress  of  reform^in  States  and 
cities  will  not  be  irrelevant  to  this  question.  Within  four  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  federal  civil  service  law,  which  had 
been  secured  by  the  popular  utterance  in  the  elections  of  1882,  the 
legislature  of  New  York  passed  the  first  civil  service  law  enacted 
in  any  American  state.  At  the  end  of  the  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  1888,  and  after  the  reform  had  many  slights  and  little 
progress,  and  when  the  older  reformers  had  given  up  hope,  a  very 
small  number  of  young  men,  active  in  their  differing  party  sympa- 
thies, but  holding  no  ofiScial  place,  accomplished  with  a  good  deal 
of  impetuosity  what  had  seemed  hopeless.  This  they  were'  enabled 
to  do  through  the  sagacious  vigor  and  parliamentary  skill  of  the 
speaker  of  the  assembly  and  the  well  known  sympathy  of  the 
governor.  The  prestige  which  the  political  party  controlling  both 
the  branches  of  the  legislature  had  gotten  from  its  victories  in 
November,  1882,  had  seemed,  from  experience,  a  serious  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  reform.  But  experience  was*,  as  it  often  can  be, 
reversed.  I  refer  to  these  matters  to  warn  against  the  despond- 
ency and  executive  helplessness  into  which  reformers  are  too  apt 
to  fall  when  their  arguments  and  rhetoric  seem  to  be  under  the 
defeat  of  mere  apathy.  Under  the  New  York  law,  the  governor 
appointed  an  admirable  commission,  which,  in  signal  illustration 
of  the  spirit  of  the  law,  selected  as  chief  examiner,  a  member  of 
the  minority  party  in  state  politics,  one  who  had  in  another  place 
most  successfully  applied  the  reform  methods. 

This  law  distinctly  declared  the  true  test  to  be  open  competition, 
as  did  the  federal  law,  and  as  the  British  House  of  Commons  had 
done  by  its  famous  resolution  in  1857.  This  test  was  to  be  em- 
ployed, according  to  the  New  York  and  federal  laws  as  far  ^^  as 
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the  oonditions  of  good  adm  l  oi  at  ratio  d  nil)  warrant."  The  Xew 
York  law  reached,  aft«r  excepting  iiolitical  and  iraportaut  esecu- 
tire  piMttioaa,  Mid  »Uo  uurae«  «ad  ittteudaiiis  to  tteylawM  aod 
hospitals  and  day  vorkmeo,  about  nine  huDdred  places  in  the  civil 
service  of  Kew  York.  This  service  does  not,  however,  Inclade 
places  in  the  cit;  and  county  services,  wbioh  are  far  more  nnmer- 
ODS.  Under  the  regulations  promulgated  upon  the  advice  of  the 
state  commiaeion  by  the  governor  under  tbis  law,  there  were,  of  the 
nine  hundred  places  subject  to  the  law,  about  aixty  excepted 
from  examination,  aa  being  confidential  or  requiring  special 
executive  gifts  or  involving  peculiar  trust.  About  two  bondred 
and  fifty  places  were  to  be  filled,  as  before,  by  appointment ; 
but  the  appointment  was  subject  to  the  qualifying  ezaminationB 
of  which  I  have  already  spoken,  or  the  appointing  officers  oonld, 
if  they  pleased,  open  them  to  limited  or  open  competition.  In 
these  places,  however,  no  actual  competition  has,  I  believe, 
yet  been  permitted.  The  remaining  six  hundred  and  fifty 
places  could  be  filled  solely  by  open  competition.  The|e 
are,  besides  the  nine  hundred  places  I  have  mentioned,  per- 
haps one  thousand  nurses  and  attendants  in  hospitals  and  asy- 
lums, who,  under  civil  service  regulations,  must  pass  a  qualifying 
examination.  These  regulations,  affecting  as  they  did  nearly  two 
thousand  places,  were  a  very  great  step ;  and  thoir  moderation 
waa  a  proof  of  tlie  wisdom  of  tlie  Com  miss  ion.  For  eveu  in  social 
eticncc  associations,  it  will  not  i>c  forgotton  th.it  tho  iiitroiinctioii 
of  a  great  cjiange  in  political  administration  lunsl  be  tentative, 
keeping  well  within  intelligent  public  support  and  sympathy.  If 
tho  municipal  experiments  just  inaugurated  in  New  York  and 
Krooklyn  have  the  ample  success  which  they  piomise,  I  believe 
tlie  st.ale  eominissiou  will,  at  no  distant  time,  transfer  to  the  com- 
petitive schedule  the  greater  unmber,  if  not  indeed  all,  of  the 
seventeen  hundred  places  now  subject  at  most  to  a  qualifying 
examination. 

Ill  the  spring  of  1)^84,  a  year  after  this  step  was  taken  in  New 
York,  Mass.ichuselts  followed.  A  general  law  was  enacted,  under 
which  regulations  are  to  be  prepared  alfecting  l)oth  the  state  and 
municipal  administrations.  A  bill  for  the  reform  of  the  state 
service  was  also  introduced  in  Maryland,  but  it  did  not  become  a 
law.  The  political  capacity  of  Americans  is  such  that  we  may  be 
fairly  sure  tliat  in  that  and  other  states,  the  reform  will  be  adopted 
with  reasonable  rapidity. 
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In  the  New  York  law  of  1883,  there  was  inserted  a  clause  per- 
mitting the  mayors  of  cities,  having  50,000  inhabitants  or  more, 
to  prescribe  for  their  cities  civil  service  regulations.  This  was 
done  with  little  expectation  of  large  immediate  result ;  but  in  the 
hope  that  the  permission  might  bring  about  wholesome  municipal 
agitation.  There  were  onl}'  seven  cities  whose  mayors  could  exer- 
cise this  power ;  and  wliere  the  power  existed,  the  law  excepted 
from  its  exercise  the  police,  health,  fire,  educational  and  law 
departments — departments  which  included  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  municipal  service.  The  mayors  of  the  largest  three  cities 
of  the  state,  New  York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo,  deserve  honorable 
distinction  for  promptly  establishing  civil  service  regulations  under 
this  law.  The  mayors  of  Albany,  Tro}',  Rochester  and  Syracuse 
did  not  afford  their  cities  this  benefit.  The  regulations  of  New 
York,  Brooklyn  and  Buffalo  were  modelled  upon  those  of  the 
state,  making  the  competitive  test  compulsorj-  only  for  clerical 
and  like  positions.  The  municipal  expenments  thus  partiall}'  tried 
were  so  successful  that  within  a  few  months  the  friends  of  the 
reform  were  able  to  procure  from  the  legislature  of  1884,  a  law 
compelling  the  mayors  of  all  the  cities  of  the  state  to  establish 
civil  service  rules,  from  which  should  be  excepted  only  the  educa- 
tional departments  and  a  few  officers  of  high  rank  or  who  had  the 
keeping  of  money. 

The  practical  application  of  this  New  York  law  of  1884  has 
barely  begun  ;*  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  most 
critical  piece  of  political  administration  now  before  us.  It  is 
nothing  less  than  a  vital  and  organic  charge.  It  is  being 
wrought  out  indeed  with  much  prosaic  talk  and  elaboration  "^of 
detail,  and  in  a  half  pedagogic  atmosphere.  It  attracts,  there- 
fore, little  public  attention,  which,  from  even  thoughtful  men,  goes 
rather  to  the  more  obvious  and  striking  political  changes  and 
those  in  which  some  personal  element  is  involved.  This  law,  how- 
ever, applies  to  twent3'-five  cities  having  about  half,  or  2,500,000 
of  the  5,000,000  people  of  the  state ;  spending  annually  between 
$35,000,000  and  $40,000,000,  while  the.  state  spends  but  $8,000- 
000 ;  and  having  a  civil  service  probably  seven  times  as  numerous 
as  that  of  the  state.  Materiall}'  as  the  misgovernment  and  waste 
in  these  cities  have  been  lessened  in  late  years,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  when  the  practical  effect  of  these  laws  began  the  other  da^', 

*  See  Note  at  end  of  this  Paper. 
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the  ])oliticnl  and  pcrBOoal  abuse  of  patronage  was  very  great. 
This  abuse  has  indeed  been  by  no  meaus  absent  from  the  very 
best  governed  of  the  New  York  cities — ofteutinies  in  spite  of  the 
sincerest  nnd  most  intelligent  eflorts  of  their  mayors.  To  reverse 
within  a  year  municipal  traditions  as  old  as  the  century  in  the 
most  populous,  the  richest,  and,  politically,  by  far  the  most 
powerful  American  state,  to  drive  out  of  Amcricao  politics  the 
most  dangerous  single  corruption,  these  are  achievements  we  did 
not  dare  hope  for  so  soon,  and  nfaose  import  for  good  is  hardly 
less  than  tremendous.  The  change  would  be  great,  even  if  in  these 
twenty-five  cities,  the  competitive  test  were  applied  only  to  clerical 
and  like  poaitions,  and  the  remainder  were  merely  subjected  to  the 
qualifying  examination.  But  the  regulalious  prescribed  in  the 
summer  of  1884,  first  by  Brooklyn  and  then  by  New  York,  have 
not  onl3',  as  the  law  directed,  extended  the  reform  methods  to  all 
mtinicipal  departments  except  the  educational.  They  have  besides 
in  those  great  cities  carried  the  competitive  test  vastly  further  than 
was  a  year  ago  fancied  to  be  possible  ;  they  have  carried  it  not 
only  beyond  the  regulations  of  the  federal  and  state  services,  but 
far  beyond  the  practice  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  or  probably  in 
any  civilized  nation.  They  have,  indeed,  abandoned  any  other 
test  for  admission  to  the  o£B.c(ie  set  within  the  operatioD  of  the 
civil  service  law.  This  extension  of  competition  is,  however, 
neither  haetj'  nor  inconsiderate.  It  proceeds  from  a  clear  recog- 
nition that  no  lesser  reform  will  suflicienlly  meet  the  evils  of 
municipal  patronage.  So  great  a  change,  transcending  as  it  does 
the  experience  of  foreign  communities  that  are  still  veterans  to  us 
in  the  work,  is,  I  believe,  of  the  highest  sociological  interest.  I 
shall  not,  therefore,  apologize  for  a  brief  account  of  the  very  fruit- 
ftd  experience  which,  in  Brooklyn,  led  to  the  extension  ;  for  in 
Brooklyn  the  extension  was  first  proposed. 

The  offices  subject  to  the  law  of  1883  were,  in  Brooklyn,  divided 
into  competitive  and  non-competitive —  the  former  including  cleri- 
cal and  like  positions,  and  the  latter  including  positions  of  so-called 
"  special  qualifications,"  inspectors,  engineers,  foremen,  and  many 
otliera. 

As  to  the  latter,  the  option  was  with  the  appointing  officer,  either 
to  nominate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  examiners,  upon  a 
special  examination  of  the  nominee,  or  to  open  the  appoiQlment  to 
a  competitive  examination,  which  might,  as  the  appointing  officer 
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directed,  be  open  or  be  limited  to  certain  persons  whom  he  named. 
The  appointing  officer  not  unnaturally  exercised  his  preragative  of 
nominating  a  particular  person  to  the  examiners,  leaving  to  the 
latter  the  mere  duty  of  categorically  answering  the  question,  '^  Is 
the  candidate  fit?"  The  English  experience  of  these  ^^pass" 
examinations  had  not  been  very  promising.  Of  their  dvil  service 
administration  it  was  said,  in  1858 :  ^^  In  the  system  of  pass 
examinations,  rejections  are  extremely  rare,  however  frequent  may 
be  the  failure  of  the  strict  or  due  proof  of  qualifications  for  being 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  population. 
The  general  avowal  I  have  met  with  is  to  the  effect,  ^  One  feels  it 
to  be  a  serious  injury  to  a  family  to  reject  a  candidate  on  whose 
education  they  have  spent  much  money,. and  one  cannot  help  being 
indulgent/  It  cannot  be  expected  that  much  lenience  will  not 
prevail  in  favor  of  the  parties  present,  at  the  expense  of  the  un- 
known and  absent  public."* 

Pass  examinations  had  been  provided  for  in  the  federal  civil 
service  many  years  before  the  Pendleton  law  of  1883 ;  but  they 
had  become  the  merest  forms  long  before  the  passage  of  that  law 
provided  much  more  efficient  machinery.  The  embarrassments  in 
the  application  of  the  qualifying  examination  in  the  municipal 
service  were,  however,  far  greater.  The  mere  inconvenience  of  a 
separate  examination  for  every  appointee  was  a  serious  objection, 
unless  the  municipal  examiners  were,  like  the  federal  commis- 
sioners, to  be  continually  employed.  But  the  chief,  and  probably 
an  insuperable  objection,  was  the  tendency  of  the  qualifying 
examination  to  become  perfunctory.  A  body  like  the  United 
States  or  British  commission,  constantly  engaged  in  its  work, 
deals  with  so  large  a  number  of  candidates  that  it  can  reach  a 
standard  of  sufficient  attainment.  It  is  far  removed  from  most  of 
tlie  appointing  officers,  few  of  whom  are  personally  known  to  its 
members ;  and  the  latter  come  through  ample  and  varied  experi- 
ence to  rate,  and  doubtless  to  rate  justly,  their  own  knowledge  of 
•the  qualities  needed  in  the  appointee,  quite  as  highly  as  that  of  the 
appointing  officer.  Such  a  body  may  (although  in  practice  it 
probably  does  not)  answer  the  inquiry,  "Is  the  man  fit?"  without 
an  undue  inclination  to  return  an  affirmative.  But  municipal 
examiners,  in  mere  qualifying  examinations  from  time  to  time  of 
single  individuals  proposed  for  any  given  kind  of  place,  cannot 

•  Journal  of  Statiat.  Soc.  (18Q8),  vol.  21,  p.  18. 
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nsuallj-  obtain  Ihe  experience,  or  the  range  of  men  necessary  to  the 
establifihineDt  of  a  just  Htandard.  If  the  appointiug  officer, 
responsible  as  lie  is  for  the  work  in  his  office,  says  that  A  is  one  of 
the  verj  sort  of  subordinales  he  requires,  municipal  esaioinerB, 
knowing  of  course,  far  ieas  of  the  work  of  the  office  ihan  it«  bead, 
will  most  reluctantly  pronounce  the  appointee  incompetent.  After 
BO  examination  of  fifty  men  to  soy  that  one  of  tbein,  A.  baa  done 
the  worst,  requires  no  moral  courage  ;  simply  because  suniebody  in 
the  nature  of  the  caae  must  be  graded  lowest,  and  because  to  place 
A  at  the  foot  is  no  harder  than  to  place  B  or  C  iheie.  If  A  com- 
plain, the  examiners  have  the  approval  of  at  least  the  otiier  forty- 
nine  candiilates.  But  if  A,  after  painfully  gathering  together  the 
varied  wca|rt)n9  of  influence  and  favor,  at  last  overcome  the  ap- 
pointing officer,  and  then  come  to  the  eijaminerB,  the  case  is  very 
different.  If  they  reject  him  he  is  injured  and  huinilinted,  and  no 
particular  person  is  benefitted.  The  great  public  is,  of  auu-se,  in- 
attentive, and  it  is  a  contest  between  the  examiners  and  the  can- 
didate, in  which  the  latter  has  the  good  will  of  everybody.  If  he 
fail  he  ought  doubtleaa  to  attribute  his  fate  to  his  incompetence. 
But  this,  neither  he  nor  bis  friends  nor  very  possibly  the  public 
will  do.  And  then  the  appointing  officer  is  pretty  sure  to  f<eel 
affronted.  The  examiners  have  declared  his  juilgnieut  bad  in  a 
matter  relating  to  his  own  department.  Etiquette  and  prudence 
prevent  the  cxsmiuiers  in  many  cases,  wlicrc  tliey  mifjlit  justly  do  it, 
from  pointing  out  to  hlin  that  iie  really  ought  not  lo  be  affronted, — 
because  be  mocic  the  appointment,  as  he  knows,  for  |')Ci'Sonal  or 
political  reasims  and  not  for  fitness,  whereas  the  examiners  have 
considered  fitness  alone.  It  is  quite  idle  to  sny  that  esauiiners 
ought  to  be  Jirm  and  courageous  and  to  ignore  personal  and  other 
considerations  like  these.  '\\'c  have  to  deal  with  actual  and  not 
with  ideal  human  licings.  The  personal  element  cannot  be  elimi- 
Date<l.  The  Brooklyn  examiners  were  unwilling,  therefore,  to 
continue  the  "  pass  "  esamhialions,  nud  urged  the  Ma\or  for  lliat 
n-ason,  if  for  no  otiicr,  to  extend  open  competition  as  far  as  was 
prudent,  and  as  to  places  whire  competition  could  not  wisely  ho 
tried,  to  leave  tiie  appointing  officers  an  undivided  rcsiionaibility. 
At  the  same  time  a  curious  :ind  whote.some  criticism  of  tliercfoira 
system  caine  from  its  enemies.  They  said  that  t!iis  or  that  ap- 
pointment, made  upon  a  qualifying  ex;uninatiou,  was  a  piece  of 
favoritism.     To  this  tJic  rcfuimci's  replied :     "  Perhaps  it  is.     ]3ut 
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for  this  reform,  however,  all  appointments  would  be  pieces  of 
favoritism ;  and  now  your  complaint  is  not  of  any  result  of  the 
reform,  but  is  of  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  reform  does  not 
operate  and  in  which  the  very  abuse  you  have  supported,  and  now 
support,  is  preserved.  If  you  will  help  the  reform  to  reach  the 
abuse,  tlie  favoritism  of  which  you  complain  will  no  longer  exist.*' 
But  this  defence,  complete  as  it  is,  did  not  avail.  These  critics, 
not  unnaturally,  grouped  all  these  procedures  together,  and 
regai*ded,  and  often  quite  honestl}',  ever}'  appointment  upon  a 
qualifying  examination  as  a  proof  that  the  system  was  a  pretence. 
Under  these  two  immediate  motives  the  mayor  and  examiners ' 
of  Brooklyn  turned  to  the  competitive  test  in  the  hope  that  some 
places,  not  clerical,  might  be  brought  within  it.  The  examiners 
were  permitted  to  try  the  test  with  inspectors  of  buildings,  and 
with  success.  These  offlcci^a  required  technical  knowledge  as 
masons  or  builders ;  and  there  was,  therefore,  neither  practical 
nor  theoretical  difficulty  in  grading  them  according  to  that  knowl- 
edge. It  was  not  an  unsafe  assumption  that  practical  thorough- 
ness in  inspecting  would  generally  run  with  technical  knowledge 
of  the  work  to  be  inspected.  Other  like  examinations  followed, 
and  with  the  same  success.  Of  these  the  examination  of  candi- 
dates for  foremen  of  gangs  of  laborers  upon  street  repairs  was  a 
crucial  test  of  competition,  whose  success,  leading,  as  it  largely 
did,  to  the  extension  of  competition  I  am  discussing,  deserves  a 
brief  account.  The  proposal  to  competitively  examine  these  fore- 
men roused  great  op|K)sition ;  and  was  generall}'  pronounced 
unpractical,  if  not  absurd.  The  sincerest  friends  of  the  reform 
doubted  and  even  distrusted  so  extreme  an  application.  Innate 
force,  vigor  of  will,  the  ability  to  make  other  men  work,  were  the 
real  qualifications  of  a  foreman.  And  how  could  these  be  detected 
by  scholastic  questioning?  The  technical  requirements,  it  was 
said,  were  too  slight  and  vague  to  be  subjects  of  examination. 
The  general  reply  was  the  statement  of  the  rationale  of  a  complete 
competition,  which  I  shall  b3'-and-by  present.  The  large  oppor- 
tunity of  abuse  in  precisely  these  places,  it  was  further  replied, 
made  competition  there  eminently  necessary.  The  ver^-  difficulty 
of  formulating  and  measuring  the  merits  of  so  subordinate  an 
officer  as  a  foreman,  it  was  pointed  out,  made  the  places  peculiarly 
open  to  political  and  personal  scandals.  The  defects  of  a  bad 
foreman  were  not  so  obvious  as  to  be  readily  drawn  to  the  public 
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attention.  For  tliifl  reason  and  because  the  foremen  were  neces- 
sarily close  to  masses  of  voters,  lliese  places  were  very  dear  to 
"  political  workers  "  and  easily  ofwD  to  abuse. 

The  present  mayor  of  Brooklyn*,  with  the  devotion  to  fair  and 
open  methods,  and  the  liberal,  yet  prudent  courage,  which  are  so 
natural  lo  liim  and  to  which  reform  owes  so  great  n  debt,  resolved 
at  least  to  try  the  experiment.  The  competition  was  held  with  a 
Bitcccss  which  surprised  those  who  had  been  averse  to  even  an 
experiment ;  and  surpassed  the  hopes  of  those  by  whom  it  bad 
been  proposed.  The  men  were  graded:  first,  npon  their  own 
account  of  themselves,  their  occupation  and  experience ;  nest, 
upon  their  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  their  work,  the 
necessary  tools,  the  number  of  men  who  could  be  worketi  together, 
the  inanner  of  laying  paving  stones,  and  like  matters  ;  and  finally, 
but  to  a  much  less  degree,  upon  simple  arithmetic  and  writing,  to 
show  ft  general  intelligence  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  daily 
reports.  The  examiners,  it  ought  to  be  noticed,  were  new  to  the 
work  and  had  no  precedents  or  traditions  to  guide  them.  But  the 
conciusious  they  were  enabled  to  reach  were  so  nearly  accurate 
that  the  department  concerned,  though  it  had  viewed  the  esperi- 
ment  with  murh  more  than  apprehension,  admitted  its  success. 
The  department  knew  most  of  the  men  ;  and  so  far  as  it  knew 
them,  the  examination  bad  substantially  graded  them  in  the  order 
of  their  merit  as  shown  by  the  actual  work  they  had  formerlj"  done. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  this  ex.imination,  and  of  like  examina- 
tions for  inspectors  of  plumbing,  street  inspectors,  sewer  in- 
spectors, levellers,  rodmeu  and  watchmen,  showed  that  open  com- 
petition was  no  less  satisfactory  a  test  for  varied  and  special 
positions  than  for  the  clerical  positions  to  which  it  had  been 
formerly  deemed  chiefly  applicable.  After  these  successes,  sucb 
was  the  admirable  temper  of  the  Brooklyn  administration,  that 
the  bends  of  the  departments  subject  to  the  law,  although  not  so 
required  by  the  mayor's  regulations,  surrendered  nearly  all  posi- 
tions to  open  competition.  And  open  competition  was  in  prac- 
tice the  rule  in  Bi-ooklyn  when  the  New  York  law  of  1884  went 
into  operation  as  to  cities  on  aOth  August  last.  In  no  other  com- 
munity, as  far  as  I  know,  bad  it  been  so  completely  established. 

Agreeably  to  this  experience,  and  early  in  July,  1884,  a  sketch 
was  made  ot  regulations  to  be  applied  under  the  law  of  1884  to 
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all  the  departments  of  Brooklyn  except  the  educational.  These 
regulations  proposed  an  almost  universal  application  of  the 
competitive  test.  On  the  28th  July  they  were  submitted  to  the 
state  commission,  which,  for  wise  reasons  of  uniformity,  are 
given  the  power  to  disapprove  municipal  regulation.  After  an 
attentive  and  thorough  consideration  by  that  commission,  the 
regulations  were  approved  and  promulgated  late  in  August. 
About  the  same  time  the  new  regulations  for  New  York 
City,  under  the  same  law  of  1884,  were  published.  These 
were  drawn  by  Everett  P.  Wheeler,  £.  L.  Godkin  and  £.  Ran- 
dolph Robinson,  at  the  request  of  the  mayor  of  New  York; 
and  form  an  admirable  and  thorough  code  for  the  selection 
of  civil  servants,  some  of  whose  skilfully  devised  detail  is  not 
elsewhere  to  be  found.  In  treating  the  police  and  fire  depart- 
ments, whose  treatment  is  at  best  involved  in  many  diffi- 
culties, they  followed  the  interesting  report  made  by  Edward 
Gary,  and  others  of  the  Civil  Service  Reform  Association  of  New 
York.  This  report  clearly  presented  in  theory  an  important  and 
probably  novel  conclusion  which  the  authors,  so  far  as  I  know, 
had  reached  independentljs  but  which  had  already  been  practically 
adopted  in  Brooklyn.  This  conclusion  was  that  physical  qualifica- 
tions, general  character  and  experience  might  be  matters  of  com- 
petitive examination  to  be  marked  for  the  grading  of  candidates, 
precisely'  as  literary  qualifications  are  marked.  The  new  regula- 
tions for  New  York  and  Brooklyn  subject  to  open  competition  the 
civil  services  of  those  cities  excepting  important  officers,  heads  cf 
bureaus,  persons  in  confidential  positions  or  having  the  custody  of 
money,  employees  of  the  educational  department  and  of  the  board 
of  aldermen  and  laborers.  Omitting  chief  executive  officers,  day 
laborers  and  employees  of  the  boards  of  aldermen  and  education, 
the  excepted  positions  in  New  York  are,  I  believe,  less  than  150 
in  number,  and  in  Brooklyn  about  60.  The  new  regulations  open 
to  free  competition  in  New  York  probably  about  6,000  positions, 
and  in  Brooklyn  about  1,300.  For  a  few  months,  under  the 
limited  regulations  adopted  under  the  law  of  1883,  about  350 
clerical  positions  in  the  two  cities  had  indeed  been  open  to  com- 
petition, the  remainder  being  still  within  the  conditions  of  patron- 
age. But  a  year  ago  its  spoils  included,  at  this  great  centre  of 
American  life,  all  of  these  7,000  places,  now  happily  subjected  to 
free  competition. 

8 
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I  have  ventured  to  be  tedious  in  describing  this  great  8t«p. 
Tbj&  detail  ought  to  be  recorded  ;  and  the  oorrative  cannot  well 
iie  made  ^-ivid.  It  is  indeed  the  sort  of  dull  and  quiet  procedure 
ia  «hich  are  so  often  eflbcted  profound  and  far-reaching  political 
clinngea.  How  serious  is  the  change  will  be  obvious  npon  very 
slight  consideration.  The  Bhameless  pecuniary  corruption  in  New 
York  City,  which  years  ago  was  proverbial  the  world  over,  was  in 
large  part  created  and  preserved  by  patron^e  which  is  now 
uiKtlished.  The  grosser  forms  of  corruption  have,  in  later  3'ears, 
it  ought  frankly  to  be  said,  lai^ely  diBappeared.  The  superior 
and  inferior  mnnicipal  servi^  of  New  York  have  recently  had  and 
novr  have  very  many  intelligent  and  upright  oflScials.  But  patron- 
age has  remained  a  seriously  demoralizing  and  debasing  influence. 
Nor  baa  the  influence  of  New  York  patronage  been  conflned  to 
that  city.  Appointments  to  its  civil  service  have  been  distribnted 
thi-oughout  the  state,  even  if  they  did  not  go  into  other  sta^s,  in 
order  to  secure  legislative  or  executive  influence.  Federal  politics, 
but  little  less  than  state  politics,  have  been  swayed  to  and  fh>  by 
the  exigeuciea  of  the  manipulators  of  this  patronage,  controlling 
by  it,  as  they  have  been  supposed  to  do,  compact  masses  of  voters, 
of  critical  moment  in  state  and  federal  elections.  And  as  the 
public  life  of  that  great  city  has  been  far  more  conspicuous  than 
that  of  any  oilier  Anierieiin  community,  so  the  moral  evil  of  ila 
exampk  lias  been  wider  nnd  more  potent. 

Yuu  will  nut,  therefore,  thiuk  the  spcnkor  magnifies  his  theme 
wbeu  I  rate  so  highly  the  important-c  of  the  trauafcr  of  seven 
thousand  olticcs  at  the  very  centre  of  the  nation's  pubUe  life  and 
public  opinion  from  the  domain  of  peisonul  and  partisan  favoritism 
to  the  tield  of  open  and  impersonal  merit.  These  places  are 
probuljly  half  as  numerous  as  the  places  now  nuder  the  operution 
of  the  feilcral  civil  service  law.  The  money  annually  paid  to  those 
who  fill  them  is  not  probably  greatly  less,  and  so  compact  and 
disciplined  a  body  have  Ijeen  these  urban  ullice- holders,  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  heterogeneous  and  shifting  population  of  New  York,  that 
their  direct  and  immediate  puhtical  effect  has  probably  at  times 
been  far  greater  than  that  of  all  the  ietleral  olllcers  affecte<l  by  the 
Pendleton  law.  It  may,  I  believe,  be  said  with  sobriety,  that 
witliin  the  present  generation,  if  there  be  eiceepted  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  the  solidilioation  of  the  federal  union,  the  e.tteusiou  of 
the  snUVage  and  the  I'csuniptiou  of   specie  payments,  no  single 
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political  change  has  been  so  vital  and  so  full  of  beneficent  promise 
as  this  almost  complete  establishment  in  these  great  cities  of  open 
competition.  It  is,  as  John  Stuart  Mill  said  in  1855,  of  the 
proposal  to  establish  open  competitive  examinations  in  the  English 
service,  *'  one  of  those  great  public  improvements,  the  adoption  of 
which  would  form  an  era  in  histor}-." 

Such,  then,  has  been  the  fruition  in  the  federal  government  in 
the  great  states  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts,  and  in  their 
cities,  of  an  agitation  only  about  seventeen  years  old.  In  the 
most  important  single  arena  of  the  contest,  open  competition,  the 
real  crown  of  the  reform,  has  been  carried  further  than  in  Great 
Britain  thirty  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  first  British 
civil  service  commission.  Without  having  an  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  the  civil  service  of  other  lands,  and  without  daring  to 
prophesy  with  certainty  what  will  be  the  practical  results  of  civil 
service  administration  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  I 
do  venture  to  doubt  whether  any  other  municipality  in  the  world 
now  has  a  wiser,  more  complete,  or  more  scientific  code  regulating 
admission  to  its  civil  service  than  those  cities. 

I  said  some  time  ago  that  the  great  question  now  left  to  civil 
service  reformers  in  American  cities  is  upon  the  merit  of  the  open 
competitive  test.  Is  it  intrinsically  the  best,  or  is  it  a  mere  make- 
shift from  which  we  shall  seek  to  escape  as  soon  as  existing  dan- 
gers seem  to  permit?  Upon  this  most  serious  inquiry  I  had  in- 
tended to  make  the  chief  part  of  this  address.  But  I  have  found 
so  much  to  say  upon  what  was  meant  to  be  preliminary*,  that  I 
shall  be  content  with  an  outline  of  the  ample  discussion  I  had  in- 
tended. Open  competition  is  simply  a  new  subdivision  of  labor. 
The  selection  of  civil  servants  is  itself  a  kind  of  work  in  which 
those  who  do  it  will  grow  more  and  more  expert  through  especial 
study  of  the  peculiar  problems  attending  the  work,  and  through 
steady  and  systematic  attention  to  the  details  of  its  performance. 
There  is  the  same  fatuous  resistance  to  this  specialization  that 
there  has  been  to  the  division  of  mechanical  and  commercial  labor. 
There  is  the  same  thoughtless  praise  of  an  untrained  and  dis- 
orderly exercise  of  common  sense,  as  something  m3'steriously 
better  than  the  trained  and  orderl}*  exercise  of  common  sense.  A 
superior,  busy  with  other  matters,  from  which  his  attention  must 
be  diverted  to  select  a  new  subordinate,  under  every  temptation, 
as  he  is,  to  give  the  slightest  possible  consideration  to  an  occa- 
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Bional  task  wMdi  intemipta  his  ordinary  and  fttmiliar  duties,  has, 
it  IB  believed,  in  this  as  in  nothiDg  else,  an  extraordinnry  and 
subtle  power  of  finding  out  buman  unture.  His  Ifeen  insiglit.  a 
sort  of  fancied  ■'  mind  reading,"  discovers  the  character  and  ability 
of  a  candidate  in  a  few  momenta  destdtory  conversation  with  him. 
and  from  the  brief  testimony  of  others,  testimony  which  is  rarely 
scrutinized  with  thoroogbnesa.  This  is  a  mere  superstition.  And 
the  anperstitiou  feeds  ujion  the  vanity  which  almost  every  man 
oberishes,  that  he  has  an  exceptionally  trustworthy  genius  for 
reading  at  a  glance  tlie  faces,  the  bearing  and  the  manners  of  men. 
The  blunders  which  the  wisest  of  men  continually  malte  in  tlieir 
estimates  of  acquaintances,  or  even  friends,  tiie  accounts  we  read 
every  day  in  the  newsifapera  of  the  amazement  felt  by  private  and 
public  employers  at  the  suddenly  discovered  dishonesty  of  their 
oashiers,  book-keepers,  confidential  servants,  the  common  over- 
estimate which  we,  who  look  disinterestedly  at  our  neighbors' 
affairs,  perceive  to  be  made  of  the  ability  of  men  by  those  very 
close  to  them  —  all  these  show  how  lai^ely  imaginary  is  the  accu- 
racy of  mental  perception  supposed  to  exist  in  an  extraordinary 
degree  between  employer  and  employee. 

The  fact  is,  that  in  general,  when  a  superior  selects  a  subordi- 
nate, be  simply  does  a  piece  of  work  iu  which  be  is  not  expert. 
He  is  too  apt  to  reach  a  generaHzation,  which,  to  use  Mr.  Oalton's 
expression  in  the  "  Fortniglitly  Review  "  for  August,  l«8;i,  "is 
nothing  more  than  a  muddle  of  vague  memories  of  inexact  ob- 
scrvntionB."  As  with  all  work  aiwut  wliich  everybody  knows  at 
least  a  little,  there  is  rarely,  of  course,  the  obvious  and  ntter 
failure  of  nn  unlettered  man  who  attempts  to  read  a  dead  language 
or  solve  the  problem  of  an  eclipse.  But  failures  are  still  common  ; 
and  as  soon  as  there  comes  to  lie  an  oi-der  of  employers,  made 
highly  expert,  as  the  new  civil  service  rules  contemplate,  and  with 
whose  work  may  be  compared  the  work  of  ordinary  untrained  em- 
ployers, we  shall  find  that  failures  have  been  vastly  more  common 
than  we  siip|>osed. 

There  are,  indeed,  rare  instances  hke  Napoleon,  or  some  modern 
railway  oi^nuizers,  where  an  amazing  and  almost  incomprehensible 
rapidity  and  suieness  of  mental  instiuct  do,  in  the  selection  of 
subordinates,  what,  in  other  instances,  can  be  done  only  by  trained 
ability  .icting  in  the  light  of  experience.  But,  in  the  conduct  of 
employment,  it  is  as  absurd  to  act  upon  these  exceptions   as  it 
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would  be,  upon  the  career  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  to  advise  scien- 
tific aspirants  to  avoid  formal  scientific  training,  and  to  engage  in 
the  pursuits  of  the  editor  and  the  publicist.  The  heads  of  govern- 
mental departments,  of  municipal  and  great  corporate  bureaus  are 
TtLvely  geniuses ;  and  to  obtain  the  best  results,  system  and  a  scien- 
tific attention  to  details  are  essential  aids  to  that  mediocrity  of 
practical  abilitj*  which  is  almost  universal,  and  upon  the  assump- 
tion of  which  the  rules  of  administration  must  proceed.  It  ought 
to  go  without  saying  that  where  the  employer  does  not  have,  as 
very  few  employers  have,  an  extraordinary  gift  for  detecting  ability 
and  virtue,  it  is  not  possible  thatjhe  should  do  the  work  of  select- 
ing employees  with  the  success  with  which  it  will  be  done  by  men 
chosen  for  their  aptitude  for  the  work,  men  who  enter  upon  a 
special  training  in  its  performance,  men  who  by  experience 
acquire  a  facility  in  detecting  imposture,  and  learn  how  to  read 
the  exterior  signs  of  ability. 

This  would  not,  I  fancy,  be  disputed,  but  for  three  assumptions : 
(1)  that  the  selection  of  subordinates  is  an  essential  part  of  the 
duty  of  the  director  of  an  executive  work ;  (2)  that  the  selection 
of  a  subordinate  can  be  done  well  only  by  one  who  is  practically 
and  immediately  engaged  in  the  work  to  which  the  subordinate  is 
to  be  called  ;  and  (3)  that  no  examination  can  measure  vital  energy 
and  good  sense,  which,  after  all,  mainly  determine  the  efficiency  of 
any  ofi9cial.  From  these  assumptions,  arise  the  opinions  of  very 
many  friends  of  reform,  who  assent  to  the  competitive  test  as  no 
more  than  the  best  practical  device  to  prevent  the  operation  of 
dangerous  or  improper  motives  upon  the  appointing  officer. 

These  assumptions  I  believe  to  be  ill-founded.  It  is  not  an 
essential  part  of  a  superioi*'s  duty  to  select  in  the  first  instance,  his 
business  subordinates,  though  it  be  afterwards  indeed  an  essential 
part  of  his  duty  to  determine  whether  the  work  be  well  done,  and 
in  that  determination,  necessarily  to  measure  the  merit  of  those 
subordinates.  The  reform  methods  are  therefore  far  more  im- 
portant upon  admission  to  the  civil  service  than  for  promotion 
within  the  service.  An  important  ofi9cer  usually  needs,  of  course, 
the  confidential  services  and  advice  of  some  one  having  with  him  a 
personal  sympathy,  with  whom  he  can  readily  and  agreeably  con- 
fer, who  is  eager  for  the  personal  prestige  of  the  chief  which  will 
arise  from  ofldcial  success,  and  who  shares  his  own  views  of  ad- 
ministration.    This  assistant  is  a  private  secretary  or  deputy.   But 
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as  to  the  other  su bo rdi nates,  those  whose  work  is  regular  and  of 
one  kiud.  whatever  the  policy  of  the  ottice,  — to  select  ctaese  in  cbe 
first  iDBtance,  is  a  liurden  to  the  chief.  It  is  a  fierions  wMt«  of  hiB 
vital  force  and  etHcieucy.  to  leave  the  executive  work  whidi  be 
ant)  his  suboi-dinates  ought  to  do,  and  atteDd  to  the  utterly  difforeut 
work  of  weighing  evidence  aboiit  the  merits  of  men,  noneof  wbom 
are  now  serving  him.  If  the  main  work  of  his  office  be,  as  it 
should  he,  important  and  engi'OasiDg,  his  experience  in  the  Srst 
choice  of  subordinates  can  have  been  but  irregular  and  subsidiary 
to  other  labors ;  and  the  attention  he  can  spare  to  it  will,  at  best, 
be  only  desultory  and  unsystematjc.  There  is  probably  do  im- 
portant executive,  in  political  or  private  lite,  who  does  not  bitterly 
complain  of  both  the  personal  burden  and  the  interference  with  his 
normal  duties  caused  by  the  appointment  of  inferiors,  and  of  the 
serious  difficulty  he  has  in  finding  suitable  assistance.  What  the 
head  of  an  office  needs  in  the  performance  of  executive  or  creative 
work  ia  to  have  disciplined  force  supplied  him,  as  fuel,  water  and 
machinery  are  suppUed  an  engineer.  The  engineer  can,  indeed, 
measure  and  care  for  those  necessaries  after  they  are  given  him ; 
but  he  cannot  advantageously  he  diverted  to  the  finding  of  water 
or  fuel,  or  to  superintend  the  construction  of  Ihe  machinery.  The 
skilled  workman  may  often,  doubtless  with  advantage,  prescribe 
the  general  design  of  the  tools  he  uses ;  but  he  wisely  pajs  for  the 
skill  and  lalmr  of  the  manufacturer  and  deider  wliu  muke  and  liud 
the  precise  tools  he  wants  far  better  and  more  easily  than  he  cau. 
These  tools  are  made  by  men  who  do  nothing  but  make  tools,  and 
whose  lime  is  not  consumed  in  using  them.  Thej'  will,  therefore, 
be  made  with  a  pains  and  under  a  guaranty,  and  in  the  light  of 
tests  and  experience,  which  the  busy  workman  cannot  use,  unless 
indeed,  he  leave  his  own  work. 

Nor  is  it  true  that  the  original  selection  of  a  subordinate  ought 
to  be  done  by  a  man  praetically  and  immediately  participating  in 
the  work  which  the  subordinate  is  to  do.  In  a  large  number,  if 
not  indeed  in  much  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  siijierior, 
whether  in  public  or  private  sen'ice,  does  not  so  participate,  lie 
judges  of  the  workman  by  the  value  of  his  work,  as  jou  do  of  your 
cook  by  the  dinner  she  serves,  or  as  yon  do  of  a  music  teacher  by 
the  perfoimance  of  his  compeloiit  pupils,  and  not  by  his  own.  But 
beyond  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  a  civd  service  examination  is 
not  designed  to,  and  cnnuot  measure  the  merit  of  llie  work  which 
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the  candidate  does  in  his  place,  and  which  must  be  done  after  the 
examination.  Such  an  estimate  must  be  based  upon  observation 
of  the  work  through  a  sufficient  period  of  time.  That  observation, 
in  the  nature  of  the  case,  belongs  to  the  superior.  To  permit  that 
very  observation,  civil  service  rules  make  original  appointments 
simply  probationary.  The  final  appointment  is  the  act  of  the 
superior  done  after  abundant  opportunity  to  observe  the  ability  of  * 
the  probationer  in  actual  performance,  without  the  superior  being 
himself  diverted  from  or  disturbed  in  his  own  work  during  the 
process  of  observation .  And  to  give  complete  effect  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  superior  he  ought  generally  to  retain  under  proper 
rules,  a  complete  power  of  dismissal,  even  after  the  probationary 
period  has  expired.  The  duty  of  civil  service  examiners,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  not  to  observe  and  measure  actual  work  done  in  the 
position  sought.  It  is  the  very  different  duty  of  weighing  such 
evidence  as  can  be  at  once  and  briefly  presented  upon  the  qucBtion 
whether  the  candidate  be  likely  in  the  future  to  do  the  work.  It 
is  the  question  whether  he,  or  another  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  final  and  determining  test  of  some  actual  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  And  in  this  final  and  decisive  examination, 
the  superior  must  be  the  sole  examiner  and  Judge.  This,  indeed, 
is  the  true  qualifying  or  ^^pass"  examination,  to  which,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  only  one  candidate  can  be  admitted. 

It  is  also  to  be  said  that  the  places  now  under  discussion  are  of 
a  conventional  type,  places  in  which  is  required  assort  of  skill  and 
training  which  numbers  of  men  in  the  community  possef>s.  How 
far  his  character  and  experience  in  a  well  known  kind  of  work  are 
shown  b}'  the  candidate's  own  account  of  himself  and  others' 
account  of  him,  and  b}'  the  partial  and  hasty  performance  possible 
in  an  examination, — intelligent  men,  aided  when  necessary,  by 
experts,  can  judge  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  bureau.  They  will, 
indeed,  judge  much  better.  For  in  the  very  work  of  the  examina- 
tion, as  I  have  pointed  out,  the  examiners  experienced  in  precisely 
such  examinations,  will  be  experts,  applying  their  tests  with  a  fa- 
cilit}',  thoroughness  and  scientific  accuracy  possible  only  to  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  that  sort  of  work. 

The  third  and  most  popular  objection  to  competitive  examina- 
tions is,  that  they  do  not  reach  the  native  foro.e,  the  staying 
quality  or  endurance  of  men,  and  their  practical  tact  and  dexterity. 
I  shall  frankly  admit  that  an  examination  of  a  candidate,  such  as 
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Ihe  exigencies  of  the  pablic  service  permit,  does  not  adequatdy 
reach  these  qualities.  They  can  be  reached  only  by  his  actual 
trial  for  a  sufllcieDt  length  of  time  in  the  very  place  to  be  iilled. 
Hence  the  necessity  of  a  probation  ;  hence  the  resen'ation  to  the 
BDpcrior  of  tlie  final  decision  and  of  the  power  of  dismissal.  If 
these  qualities  cannot  be  adequately  reached  by  a  civil  service 
examination,  still  less,  and  far  indeed  less,  can  they  be  reached  by 
the  vague,  careless  and  hasty  tests  applied  under  the  old  system 
of  personal  appointment.  But  a  comi>etitivc  examination  can 
reach  these  qualities,  if  not  conclusively,  yet  with  a  good  degree 
of  accuracy-  The  objection  that  this  is  not  done  by  a  competitive 
examination  chiefly  arises  fVom  faulty  conduct  of  the  examination, 
or  from  the  limited  and  imperfect  ideal  of  a  competitive  examina- 
tion which  has  until  very  recently  existed.  Such  an  examination 
is  commonly  but  erroneously  fancied  to  be  purely  literary,  a  mere 
series  of  formal  written  tasks.  May  1  not  therefore,  as  the  closing 
part  of  this  discussion,  outline  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  complete 
competitive  examination,  an  examination  which  measurably  reaches 
the  vital  qualities  of  the  candidate  ? 

A  competitive  examination  for  the  public  service  ought,  as  I 
have  already  intimated,  to  test  the  candidates  in  all  the  points 
which  are  deemed  material  in  private  employment.  If  a  man  yon 
have  not  personally  known  apply  to  you  for  a  [>osition,  your  judg- 
ment of  him,  if  you  be  careful  and  thorough,  will  be  formed  upon 
five  considerations : 

1.  The  man's  general  and  spontaneous  account  of  himself. 
You  question  him  about  his  occupation  and  his  experience.  The 
substance,  the  fulness,  detail  and  frankness  of  his  replies  all  pro- 
duce upon  you  an  impression  which  lai^ely  colors  your  estimate 
of  the  other  evidence  you  have  of  him. 

2.  The  man's  reputation.  This  usually  and  justly,  and  espe- 
cially where  the  man  applies  for  a  place  requiring  experience,  has 
great  weight. 

S.     His  appearance  in  respect  of  physical  ability. 

4.  His  exhibition  of  general  iutelUgence. 

5.  His  exhibition  of  practical  and  immediate  knowledge  of  the 
kind  of  service  he  is  to  do  for  you. 

There  is  occasioualiy,  perhaps,  apart  from  these,  a  certain  sub- 
tle fancy  of  face  or  of  bearing  which  influences  the  employer. 
But  what  is  imagined  to  be  a  mysterious  inclination  of  personal 
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liking  is  ordinarily  resolvable  into  the  results  of  the  man's  own 
account  of  himself,  his  phj'sical  appearance  and  his  exhibition  of 
general  intelligence.  Where  some  of  these  results  do  not  deter- 
mine the  fancy,  it  is  apt  to  be  a  caprice,  wrong  perhaps  quite  as 
often  as  right,  and  too  inappreciable  to  be  deemed  a  main  factor 
in  the  conduct  of  private  employment,  or  to  be  worthy  of  a  gene- 
ralization. 

These,  then,  are  the  five  elements  which  enter  more  or  less  con- 
Bciouslj'  and  distinctly  into  the  consideration  of  a  private  employer. 
The  relative  weight  to  be  given  to  them  will  of  course  vary  for 
different  positions.  But  it  goes  without  saying  that  no  intelligent 
man  employs  a  servant,  however  humble  or  however  important, 
while  regarding  with  absolute  indifference  either  the  servant's  own 
account  of  himself,  or  his  neighbors'  account  of  him,  or  the 
appearance  in  him  of  general  intelligence  or  of  physical  or  techni- 
cal ability.  If  the  servant  is  to  do  the  lowest  order  of  physical 
work,  you  may  indeed  be  content  with  mere  physique ;  but  if  the 
candidates  have  equal  or  nearly  equal  physique,  you  will  do 
unwisely  not  to  take  the  candidate  who  gives  the  best  account  of 
himself,  or  about  whom  other  people  give  the  best  account,  or  who 
shows  the  most  general  intelligence  or  knowledge  of  the  work  he 
is  to  do.  If  the  work  be  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  technical 
character,  and  in  general  and  technical  knowledge  the  candidates 
be  alike,  you  are  sure  to  be  influenced  by  superiority  in  the  candi- 
dates' own  presentation  of  their  merits  or  in  their  reputation  or 
even  in  their  phj'sical  strength.  You  do,  indeed,  sometimes  over- 
look serious  deficiency  in  one  or  more  or  most  of  these  elements 
because  of  superiority  in  others.  Or  because  you  can  get  no 
better  help,  and  because  you  must  have  some  help,  even  if  it  be 
unfit,  you  may  take  a  servant  who  has  none  of  these  elements  in  a 
proper  degree.  In  either  case,  however,  what  you  do  is  done  in 
spite,  and  not  because  of  a  deficienc}'  in  any  of  these  elements. 

You  will,  I  hope,  observe  that  the  five  points  I  mention  are 
not  absolute  qualities  of  the  candidate.  They  are  merely  five 
kinds  of  evidence.  And  it  cannot  be  too  much  accented  that  the 
act  of  either  public  or  private  employment  proceeds  in  the  first 
instance  not  upon  actual  performance  but  upon  evidence  of  what 
the  performance  is  likely  to  be.  The  retention  or  promotion  of 
the  servant  on  the  other  hand  proceeds  upon  actual  performance. 
In  other  words,  the  preliminary  employment,  whether  public  or 
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private,  proueedii  iipoii  exAiaiiiatioD  ;  aod  tlie  queatioD  is  at  best 
what  shall  be  the  uatirre  of  on  examination  which  in  some  form  or 
other  is  an  inevitable  prdimiaary  to  omploymDiit.  Shall  it  he  the 
occasional  task  of  a  private  employer,  called  to  it  from  his  regular 
work,  (lone  hastily,  with  impatience,  with  nu  accurately  reeurded 
traditions  to  guide  him,  reaching  his  result  by  a  sort  of  gueas- 
work,  which  is  very  rough  at  the  best,  sheerly  dependent  upon  a 
particular  kind  of  mental  keenness  and  faeihty,  and  often  uncoo- 
Bcionsly  vitiated  by  [lersonal  caprice  and  momentary  temper?  Or 
shall  it  be  the  task  of  examiners,  whose  number  greatly  reduces 
the  personal  element,  who  use  the  results  of  the  recorded  observa- 
tion of  themselves  and  other  examiners  u[K>n  the  same  matter, 
who  use  the  results  of  their  observation  of  the  careers  of  men 
actually  appointed  upon  examination,  showing,  as  tliose  careers 
will,  what  is  better  and  whet  is  worse  evidence,  on  the  moment, 
of  yrbat  will  he  Uie  Hiture  {Jerformunce, —  who  use  the  results  of 
their  experience  in  ranking  one  element  higher  and  anoUier  lower,  ' 
and  who  use  a  aktU  and  experience  which  only  practice  brings,  in 
detecting  shams  and  superficial  acquirements? 

Now,  a  true  and  scientific  competitive  examination  will  seek,  a> 
I  have  said,  to  do  what  an  intelligent  private  employer  seeks  to 
do,  but  can  do  less  perfectly.  The  competitive  examinations  will 
be  directed  therefore  to  the  five  sources  of  information  I  have 
mentioned.  It  is  said,  however,  that  although  general  information 
and  tccimicai  knowledge  in  those  branches  whose  learning  is 
formulated,  may  be  tested  hy  competitive  examination,  the  same 
test  cannot  bo  used  for  technical  ability  in  other  branches,  for 
cliaractur,  expcj-ieuce,  physique.  This  is  an  error.  ■  The  school  or 
ectlh'ge  e.Muninatioii  is  the  popular  ideal  of  a  civil  service  test. 
And  it  is,  indeed,  the  type  of  mu^t  civil  examinations  in  the  past. 
One  sees  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  British  civil  service  com- 
niission,  a  formidable  array  of  questions  in  Greek,  Latin,  Hindoo, 
history,  literature,  political  econumy  and  the  higher  mathematics. 
All  of  this  may,  iiuiced,  be  a  part,  and  for  many  places  it  ought  to 
be  the  chief  part  of  the  examination.  I  admit,  and  indeed  insist, 
thiit  this  test  by  acndemic  interrogation  often  exhibits  the  vita) 
cnei'gy,  the  readiness  and  industry  of  tlie  candidates,  those  chief 
qualities  which  indeed  bring  success  in  any  field  of  work.  But  it 
is,  after  all,  a  partial  and  imperfect  examination,  very  propeily 
open  to  criticism  even   in   positions  for  which  clerical   ability  and 
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learning  are  the  chief  requirements,  and  totally  inadequate  for  a 
great  class  of  positions,  which  ought  to  be,  and  in  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  now  are,  brought  within  the  competitive  test.  The  true 
civil  service  examination  distinctly  touches  all  of  the  five  sorts  of 
evidence  I  have  mentioned.  This  I  can  better  show  by  describing 
the  competitive  examination  contemplated  bj*  the  new  regulations 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  such  as  have  been  practically 
tried  in  the  latter  city. 

The  candidate  is  first  required  to  state  his  own  case.  He  is 
asked  about  his  occupation,  past  and  present,  and  his  own  ideas 
of  his  equipment  for  the  place  he  seeks.  He  is  asked  where,  when 
and  by  whom  he  has  been  employed,  why  he  left  his  employment, 
and  why  he  now  seeks  a  new  employment.  He  is  asked  his 
experience,  if  any,  in  the  precise  kind  of  work  to  be  done,  and  the 
times,  places  and  auspices  under  which  this  experience  was  attained. 
His  answers  to  the  questions  constitute  his  ^^  experience  paper." 
This  paper  is  marked  as  you  might  mark  a  paper  in  Greek  prosody. 
A  weight  is  given  to  the  paper  relative  to  the  rest  of  the  examina- 
tion, according  to  the  nature  of  the  position.  The  ability  to 
properly  present  his'  case,  to  be  presumed  in  an  applicant  for  the 
particular  position,  is  carefully  regarded.  This  part  of  the  exami- 
nation is  strictly  analogous  to  the  testimony  an  applicant  himself 
gives  when  he  comes  to  your  office  for  employment,  —  testimony 
b}'  which  every  wise  employer  is  materially  affected.  Two  objec- 
tions can  be  made  to  this.  Some  men  are  cleverer  than  others  in 
stating  their  merits,  and  some  men  may  intentionally  falsify  the 
facts.  These  objections  have,  however,  precisely  the  same,  and 
no  more  force  in  public  than  they  have  in  private  employment. 
Safeguards  may  be  as  thorough  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter. 
The  opportunities  for  detecting  mere  skilfulness  or  unskilfulness 
of  form  or  positive  imposture,  in  a  carefully  conducted  competition 
are  very  considerable.  The  provisions  for  punishing  deceit  are 
ample,  or  can  be  made  so.  And  the  errors  which  will  arise  in 
either  case,  will  be  cither  eliminated  or  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
the  remainder  of  the  examination,  by  the  testimony  of  other  men, 
by  the  exhibition  of  general  intelligence  or  technical  knowledge,  or 
by  the  more  obvious  evidence  of  physique. 

The  candidate,  as  the  next  part  of  his  examination,  presents  his 
testimonials.  These  are  marked  and  graded,  the  relative  weight 
given  them  in  comparison  with  the  rest  of  the  examination,  being 
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of  course,  deterraiued  hy  ibe  posUinn,  For  wtitchmen,  for  in- 
Btntic«,  thie  part  of  the  examination  has  very  grvAt  weight.  TeMi- 
mouials,  it  ought  to  be  Raid,  are  required  as  a  coudhion  of  adtniaakn 
to  tlie  geueral  exaiuinatioii.  But  as  these  preliminary  ecirttllc&M 
may  easily  be  perfunctory,  or  even  worse,  tlicir  author*  ut 
sought  out  fltid  required  to  aoswer  a  series  o(  written  qoAtiont 
wbich  should  avoid  the  ent«goricHl  form  nnd  be  ma<1c  as  searrliing 
as  possible.  With  au  adequate  machinery  for  the  civil  •erne* 
system,  it  will  be  practicable  to  adopt  the  further  lEaproreinest  of 
having  the  examiners  orally  i»terr<^ate  the  aiithont  of  the  (c«ti- 
moniala,  their  replies  being  stenogrnphicully  taken  and  recorded. 
The  statemeuts  thus  gotten  constitute  the  esatpination  of  Utt 
candidate's  "reputation."  These  statements  are  marked  uid 
graded.  The  objection  that  this  proc«dure  gives  advantage  to  tin 
man  wlio  has  mnny  friends,  or  to  the  man  whose  frleudii  are  ostaU 
iu  (he  form  of  their  statement  or  niendacioua  in  it«  sulisuuiiv,  aft 
again  objections  quit«  as  applicable  to  private  as  topiililioitmpluy- 
nient.  These  arc  inherent  difficulties  in  every  effort  to  obtain  ii»> 
formation  about  men.  No  rational  system  enn  he  <levise<i  in  wbicit 
merit  that  is  known  will  not  have  an  advantage  over  merit  that  i) 
unknown.  The  skill  nud  cxperieuce  of  the  o.\arainers  in  kcrati> 
nizing  testimonials,  their  [>ower  of  examining  other  wilnea*e«,  and 
the  results  of  the  other  branches  of  the  examination  all  alhwd 
reasonable  checks  against  errors. 

The  third  matter  of  examination  is  the  physique  of  Ute 
Mere  proofs  of  generally  sound  health  would,  |>L<rha|)B,  hcstilBeicit 
for  many  places  —  like  ordinary  clerkships.  As  no  one  is  ndnitttd 
to  any  examination,  unless  preliminary  proof  of  this  kiod  be 
mitted,  physique  need  not,  in  such  cases,  be  the  subject  of  i 
ing  or  grading.  Theoretically,  indeed,  in  every  place,  altlujngh 
the  work  be  purely  mental,  a  preference  between  licaltliy 
ought  to  be  given  to  the  stronger,  as  presumably  e«p«l)le  of 
endurance,  even  in  menial  work.  Vi'q  may,  perhaps,  come  to  tU( 
in  the  future,  with  ampler  machinery  and  a  more  vigorona  popnlir 
support.  This  would,  perhaps,  l)e  a  fair  revenge  upon  i»  leaiH 
feeble  and  decayed  doctrinaires.  In  places  like  pulicetuen,  walcb- 
men  and  Qremen,  physique,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  iin|iaflaiit 
elements.  This  part  of  the  cxninination  Bfl'ords  comparatively 
little  opportunity  for  deception  ;  it  is,  of  course,  conducted  by  ex- 
Iterts,  and  can  be  made  the  subject  of  reaaonably  accurate  gnding* 
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That  physique  can  be  satisfactorily  rated  is  admirably  pointed 
oat  in  the  report  of  the  Civil  Service  Association  of  New  York, 
about  the  police  and  fire  departments  of  that  dty.  '^  There  have 
been  developed,"  that  report  says,  ^^  largely  by  the  intelligent 
labors  of  Prof.  D.  A.  Sai^ent,*  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium,  of 
Har\'ard  University,  a  simple,  practical  and  scientific  system, 
which  brings  out  clearly  the  general  physical  capacity  of  the  man 
examined,  together  with  his  special  points  of  superiority  or  defici- 
ency. The  direct  examination  consists  of  a  series  of  body 
measurements,  taken  after  a  uniform  plan,  and  a  corresponding 
test  of  each  of  the  parts  measured,  as  nearly  as  possible.  The 
strength  of  lungs,  back,  chest,  legs  and  arms  is  taken  by  means  of 
ingenious  but  simple  spirometers  and  dynamometers,  made  for  the 
pur|K>se,  and  carefully  adjusted.  The  sums  of  the  tests  for 
strength  are  then  compared  with  the  sums  of  the  measurements  of 
developments  of  the  corresponding  pails.  What  a  man  can  do,  is 
thus  contrasted  with  what  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do,  and  the  ratio 
between  the  two  fixes  his  relative  standing."  Without,  however, 
so  careful  and  minute  an  examination,  it  has  been  found  perfectly 
practicable  in  Brooklyn  upon  a  competition  for  watchmen,  for  the 
physician  expert  to  grade  the  candidates.  ^^  Pass  examinations" 
in  physique,  are,  of  course,  universally  known  in  the  military, 
naval  and  polica  services,  and  in  life  insurance.  In  these  a 
minimum  is  fixed.  But,  where  a  minimum  can  be  fixed,  a  further 
grading  is  practicable.  Indeed,  the  numerical  expression  of  phy- 
sical merit  is  probably  easier  than  a  like  expression  of  the  merit 
of  scholastic  knowledge. 

The  fourth  test  is  some  exhibition  by  the  candidate  of  his 
general  intelligence.  This  rouses,  perhaps,  more  jealousy  than 
any  of  the  other  tests. .  It  is  a  Jealous}-,  however,  ill  founded,  or 
which  arises,  not  from  the  mere  requirement  of  such  a  test,  but 
from  needless  faults  in  its  application.  There  is  no  calling  which 
does  not  have  some  exterior  relations,  superiority  in  which  gives 
advantage  of  efficiency  in  the  calling  itself.  To  every  place  in 
business,  to  every  specific  work,  to  every  specific  income,  each 
community  unconsciously  assigns  a  rough  amount  of  general  in- 
telligence as  appropriate,  if  not  necessary.  If  a  man  do  not  have 
that  intelligence  there  arises,  to  say  the  least,  considerable  doubt 
of  his  ability  to  fill  the  place,  or  do  the  work  or  earn  the  income. 
This  will  hardly  be  disputed.     It  is  doubtless  conceivable  that  a 
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man  may  be  an  expert  and  usefnl  book-keeper  aud  yet  believe  {he 
United  StiLtea  to  be  a  kiogilom.  It  ia  jxissilile  that  a  good  in- 
spector of  plumbiug  miiy  ttiiuk  ttiat  Londoo  ia  the  cbief  city  of 
Persia.  Yet,  if  in  a  man  who  seeha  to  be  a  book-keeper  or  a 
plumbiug  iDspector  of  good  rank  and  entitled  to  a  liberal  salary, 
we  dia(K>vei'  ignoruDL-e  »o  great,  we  justly  enough  siiepect  some 
mental  defect,  some  failure  of  adjuatmeut  to  environment  which 
may  be  a  serious  obstucle  to  the  continuously  efficient  performance 
of  work  lu  which  be  must  act  with  or  over  men,  however  unre- 
late{l  the  work  may  be  to  the  political  eonslitution  of  the  laud  or 
t)  the  sites  of  I'amoue  cities.  For  no  occupation  is  isolated.  The 
competency  of  the  humblest  day  laborer  depends  in  pait  upon  his 
ability  to  meet  those  unusual  emergencies  which  sometimes  urise 
in  eveli  bis  calling,  and  need  intelligence  he  does  not  ordinarily 
nee.  His  eompet«ucy  deijenda  in  part  upon  the  respect  in  which 
bis  associate  laborti's  bold  bim ;  and  that  respect  is  lui^ely 
measured,  as  every  observing  person  must  have  noticed,  by  their 
estimate  o(  their  comrade's  general  information.  In  some  occu- 
pations this  cousideration  will,  of  course,  weigh  much  less  than 
in  others.  It  ia  of  slight  moment  in  a  farm-laborer.  It  ia  of 
real  importance  in  a  policeotun.  It  may  posuibly  be  the  chief 
requisite  in  a  foreign  consul. 

There  is,  besides,  a  lurther  consideration,  which  is  by  itself 
woitb  an  ample  discussion  ;  but  which  I  may  now  only  touch. 
Cicneral  intelligence,  misleading  as  it  sometimes  is,  affords  the 
easiest,  and  ou  tlie  whole,  a  pretty  sure  proof  of  mental  power. 
Such  intelligence,  when  it  successfully  meets  a  *series  of  distinct 
and  varied  in*|uiriea,  itself  probably  comea  from  alert  powers  of 
observation,  I'roni  precision  of  attention  and  from  mental  readiness, 
adaptabilitj',  persistence.  To  have  these  qualities  in  a  good  de- 
gree, if  i(  do  not  perfectly  equip  a  man  for  the  immediate  i>er- 
formance  of  very  technical  duties,  still  gives  reasonable  assunince 
that  the  especial  duties  of  most  ordinary  positions  will  he  easily 
learned.  General  intelligence  aud  gcncial  force  are  often,  indeed, 
far  more  important  than  actual  esperieuce.  The  value  of  esperi- 
oucc  in  most  placet  is  enormously  overrated.  The  heads  of 
bureaus,  who  in  the  days  of  patronage  bad  no  supreme  coucoru 
for  experience,  are  apt  now-a-days  to  insist  upon  it  very  stren- 
ously  to  ci\  il  service  examiners.  It  may  well  be  that  the  mere 
fact  that  after  long  experience  in  doing  a  particular  work  a  candi- 
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date  seeks  a  position  to  do  the  same  work,  itself  shows  his  ability 
or  vitality  to  be  of  a  low  order,  so  low  indeed  that  he  gives  no 
promise  of  growth  or  improvement.  And  in  employing  men  for 
many  junior  places  in  the  civil  service^  if  the  service  is  to  gain  a 
permanent  character,  it  ought  to  find  those  who  are  likely  to  earn 
a  promotion.  The  civil  service  ought  never  to  be,  as  under  most 
reputable  administrations  it  has  to  some  extent  been  in  the  past, 
an  asylum  for  either  incompetence  or  decay. 

The  fifth  and  last  division  of  a  complete  competition  is  the 
examination  of  the  practical  knowledge  the  candidate  has  of  those 
things  necessary  to  the  woik  he  seeks.  The  importance  of  this 
goes  without  saying.  Every  one  believes,  where  the  place  needs 
some  particular  knowledge  which  cannot  be  gained  in  very  brief 
practice  by  a  mad  of  proper  general  intelligence,  that  such  knowl- 
edge should  be  a  chief  subject  of  the  examination.  The  popular 
mistake  has  indeed  been  in  attributing  an  almost  exclusive  im- 
portance to  this  element.  The  error  is  doubtless  largely 
res|x>nsible  for  the  belief,  but  lately  so  general,  that  competition 
could  not  be  extended  to  places  not  needing  a  technical  and  formu- 
lated knowledge.  In  the  selection  of  a  scientific  expert  this 
element  of  the  examination  ought  doubtless  to  have  great  pi*e- 
pondefance.  But  if  candidates  for  policemen,  watchmen,  firemen 
have  proper  phj'siquc,  character  and  general  intelligence,  they 
may  be  safely  trusted  to  learn  in  those  places  facility  in  their 
especial  duties. 

Such,  then,  are  the  five  divisions  of  an  examination.  Such  is 
the  true  competition  to  which  all  candidates  for  the  business 
places  under  government  ought  to  be  admitted,  and  by  superiority 
in  which  alone  they  ought  to  succeed  to  the  final  test  of  a  pro- 
bationary performance  of  tlie  duties  of  those  places.  Such  is  the 
fair  and  impersonal  field  now  open  in  place  of  the  secret  and 
narrow  lane  of  personal  and  partisan  favoritism. 

There  will  not  come  to  this  refom,  however,  a  complete  and 
immediate  triumph.  The  prejudices  surviving  from  the  favoritism 
of  the  past,  the  suspicion  that  civil  service  commissioners  and 
examiners  are,  in  spite  of  the  lofty  ideas  they  preach,  like  all  ap- 
pointees of  political  officers  —  the  slowness  with  which  a  new 
device  becomes  known  and  trusted  —  all  these  will,  for  a  time, 
prevent  many  of  the  best  men  from  entering  for  the  examinations. 
And  then  much  will  be  said  against  the  reform  with  apparent 
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reftson.  The  frictioD  and  diaarraDgcmeat,  aod  the  embarrassmGnt 
of  the  public  Bervice,  which  ioevitably  attend  the  inauguratiou  of 
every  great  adroiui strati ve  cbauge,  nill  be  said,  with  iiiore  or  lees 
houeBty,  to  be  a  permanently  necessary  result  of  open  com- 
petition. The  mistakes  of  examiners  new  to  the  worli  and  with- 
out the  help  of  rccortied  experience  am!  of  those  traditions, 
wliicb  it  will  be  their  duty  to  accumulate — these  faultii  will  again 
and  again  be  nltrilmted  to  the  reform  itself.  The  new  work  will 
doubtless  now  and  then  be  discredited  by  the  open  hostility,  or, 
what  is  worse,  the  secret  hostility,  of  executive  officers.  UnBt 
appointments  will  occasionally  come  out  of  open  competition,  for 
the  plain  reason  that  the  test,  though  better  than  any  other  pre- 
liminary test  we  know,  is  still,  like  other  human  devices,  im))er- 
fect.  Every  unfit  appointment,  however  rare,  will  be  widely  told 
of  as  the  natural  fruit  of  the  reform.  The  blunders  of  the  old 
patronage,  though  ten  times  as  numerous  and  ten  times  as  serious, 
having  drilled  into  the  vague  and  obscure  past,  will  be  forgotten 
by  every  mournful  laudator  lemporin  acti.  The  nine  out  of  ten 
candidates  who  fail  of  success  will  no  longer  abuse  the  appointing 
officers  as  they  used  to  do  ;  and  as  the  publicity  of  the  examina- 
tions and  of  their  reasons  will  shield  the  examiners,  they  will  be 
sorely  t«mpt«d  to  abuse  the  reform  itself.  But  in  spite  of  all  this, 
80  plain  is  the  justice  of  open  competition,  so  shining  and  solid  its 
merits,  so  persistent  to  final  triumph  is  the  common  sense  of 
American  politics,  that  popular  support,  rarely  active  and  rarely 
zealous  as  it  is  in  things  of  this  kind,  will  grow  steadily  stronger 
and  broader.  We  shall,  before  long,  sec  every  wise  politician 
pronounce  open  competition  a  political  axiom. 

When  there  is  reached  that  complete  establishment,  which  some 
of  US  will  live  to  sec,  of  open  competition  for  all  offices,  not 
essentially  political,  in  the  United  States  and  in  their  various  com- 
munities, the  secondary  results  of  the  reform  will  doubtless  be 
far  gi-eater  than  the  primary  I'esnits.  Official  places  will  come  to 
be  more  sciciitilic.illy  classed,  and  their  duties  better  divided, 
thi-ough  the  geuendizations  necessary  to  the  arrangement  of  com- 
petitions. The  compensations  of  officers  doing  the  same  work 
will  not,  as  now,  capriciously  vary  in  different  departments  within 
the  same  city.  The  temptation  will  disappear  to  unnecessarily 
employ  new  subordinates,  and  to  treat  those  alreadj'  employed 
with  undue  Indulgence.     The  motives  of  executives  to  economy  of 
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administration  will  become  keener.     Official  prestige,  a  wholesome 
esprit  du  corps,  and  a  higher  standard  of   honor  and  efficiency 
among  public  servants  themselves  will  arise.     On  the  other  hand 
a  wise  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  people  will  be  better  directed 
towards  public  officers  as  public  servants,  who  have  no  other  right 
to  their  places  than  in  the  faithful  doing  of  their  duties.     All 
these   things  will   soon   follow   the   reform.     And  when  125,000 
officers  throughout  the  United  States  are  selected  by  fair  and  open 
tests,  which  stimulate  to  the  highest  order  of  excellence,  the  effect, 
by  example  and  by  contrast,  will,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  think,  be 
prodigious  even  ui>on  private  employments, — first,  upon  the  great 
coq)orate  organizations  and  then  upon  the  smaller  staffs  of  mer- 
chants, bankers,  manufacturers.     A  higher  standard  of  competence 
and  character  for  ever}'  service  will  be  set  up  in  the  community. 
This  gathering  regards,  however,  with  intelligent  anxiety  wider 
and  deeper  social  problems  than  even  efficiency  and  honor  in  the 
personnel  of   the   public   service.      Last,    therefore,    and   to  you 
doubtless  chiefest,  is  the  effect  upon  greater  mattei*s  of  the  with  - 
drawal  from  politics  of  patronage,  so  often  the  chief  though  false 
element  of  political  agitation.     Here  is  the  richest  promise,  here 
the  most  abiding  splendor  of  the  reform.     Taxation,  rights   of 
persons  and  property,  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  punishment  of 
criminals,  the  treatment  of  those  whose  crimes  are  normal  fruit  of 
social   wrongs,  the   removal   of    legal   restraints   upon    innocent 
freedom,  the  ampler  performance  by  government  of  the  construc- 
tive  functions    which   higher   civilization   brings, — all    these    are 
questions  lying  near  us  in  the  future,   questions   which,  to  reach 
the  practical  stage,  must  become  essentiall}'  political ;  but  which 
in  )X)Htics  cannot  be  treated  with  sufficient  honesty  or  intelligence 
until  there  are  beneficently  removed  from  politics  the  distractions 
of  odious  and  sordid  personal  ambition.     These  are  indeed  the 
highest  legitimate  subjects  of  legislative  discussion  and  of  execu- 
tive action.     But  they  have  been  darkened  or  altogether  hid  by 
the  enormous  part  in  politics  which  patronage  has  played.     Now  at 
last  they  will  be  heard  in   primaries  as  well  as  in  the  os^tentatious 
and  often  insincere  utterances  of  the  greater  party  conventions. 
The  political  gatherings  of  citizens  will  again  find  their  chief  con- 
cern in  the  honest  and  thoughtful  treatment  of  those  great  problems, 
out  of  whose  solution  will  come  the  larger,  the  steadier,  the  more 
enduring  blessings  of  the  future  social  life. 
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Notb;  May.  1S85:  — Slnca  IhU  paper  wag  rend,  the  work  of  cstaLilijiaDg  Ibi nlsra 
mcthoda  In  aitlaa  has  proceeded  with  ere<>tn|>lilil7iD  New  York  aud  MuHschuMUi. 
Tbe  tundamental  prlnciiile  thai  iijien  coiii[iPtitiou  1«  !□  be  the  general  («it.*Bdau 
apiiulntiDeiit  uik>d  a  mere  pasa  eiaiuIanDon,  or  wiibout  any  eianilnatlva,  t*  u  M 
pennitwd  oiilj  Sot  exoepttoosl  reasoDi,  has  been  Ihoroughlj  establlsbeil  In  nwaltl 
the  Mien  of  New  York.  The  mayort  of  only  a  few  of  tl>  smaller  qIUh  baft  emilrd 
1(1  obey  the  requirement  of  the  law  of  18M.  That  they  prMcrlbe  ulTll  Mnlca  n(sl»- 
tlons.  Audthe  ro^lailon*  (O  far  siluptcd  have  lieen  based  in  siiliataDoo  npoaita 
llioroneb  and  Blmmt  sweoplns  regnlntlons  pre«erJbed  by  the  maynr*  of  tha  clUB  ol 
Xew  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  deaerlbed  la  the  foregolnip  paper.  Tbc  larfedUadE 
Bullaln,  Albany.  Rochester,  Byraruae,  Troy,  and  moat  of  the  suallei  Tltiea.intna 
gnarded  by  ralea  which  are  probsbly  snperlor  to  those  wlilcb  KnvernaduilaloiiialM 
OiTll  serrloe  of  atif  city  not  wllliln  tbo  Stale  of  New  York. 

These  cillee  have  not,  of  course,  worked  out  (lie  iteulla  a[  adiuluMVctlai;  (be  Rf<aa 
without  many  eoiharrniiBinenta  anil  diffleulliea.  Most  of  the  civil  ■erUi'e  Manila™ 
have  been  new  to  (heir  work^  and  the  work  has  been  new  I«  Ib»lT  nuuDOORM. 
Many  honest  jealooaies,  and  some  dlahoneal  ones,  have  obstrueted  lbs  wudt.  TM 
iradiiiona  and  praclice  uf  such  a  reform  are  always  ealolilislied  alowly  ndallt 
dlRli-iilty.  There  hse  been  a  nalural.  even  If  not  alwaya  a  wtae,  tluildlty  on  tbe  pan 
of  eiBiDlueis  Id  BiIdk  the  moderately  high  atandard  wicli  teotl*  to  i>lac«  lb*  tyiMB 
beyond  that  conlenipt  of  "  practical  politicians  "  to  which  an  easy  good  oaluit  naj 
eiposB  It,  and  which  la  far  mote  dant-emna  Ihan  active  batreiL  Tb*  afiini  It 
rapidly  Inking  deep  root  In  the  clUec;  and,  under  the  proiecUon  of  tluiU>.A*l 
obanges  In  the  uinnlclpal  re^ulallODa,  which  are  once  eaulilltbedcannoi  M  RuA 
wllbout  the  apiiroval  of  ibe  State  Civil  Service  rommlaslon.  It  ti  naHmablj  "» 
■Hured  ibat  tlie  chuDKes  lu  admbilat ration  lbronf;h  which  the  eitlaa  unit  pa«  lU* 
year  and  next  year,  will  not  endanger  tlie  iienuaneace  ol  the  ssaten. 

I'ctty  efforts  hare  been  made  In  lluiTalo,  and  perhaps  in  one  or  two  oUi*iaftk>.(» 
cripple  tbe  civil  serrlce  adm I nlat ration  by  refiialiiK  adequate  apptuprUUou.  M> 
«llh  ODljr  trifling  succesi.  In  the  New  York  liflalwure,  adangemiuelfun  waiai^ 
MbnakUieDlIeGtof  iBe  civil  wnice  law  liyexeniptlngaaldlonuidsalliimoIIM 
natfWae^rHBt wr npa<W»; lanBtrmne*  U  ll  illd  ta  Cougnn.  Uat  batlM* 
rcneueit  in  Ibc  leei^lnliirc  of  jtlassaaennetls. 
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looks  towardB  a  principle  of  dabioas  correctness ;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  defended 
as  one  method  of  picking;  ont  men  who  have  given  hostages  to  society  for  their 
steadiness  and  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  a  practicable,  and  not  cumbersome, 
method  [may  be  discovered  of  grading  laborers  upon  their  recommendations  and 
former  work  and  experience. 

It  will  not  be  improper,  as  this  note  becomes  part  of  a  record  for  reference  in  the 
future,  to  pt>int  out  the  surprisingly  rapid  progress  which  the  reform  idea  has  within 
a  few  months  made  in  the  nation  at  large.  Ihe  party  in  power  has  changed.  And 
within  three  months  after  the  change  we  find  the  integrity  of  the  federal  civil 
ser\'ice  statutes  and  the  administration  of  those  laws  to  be  secure  beyond  even 
doubt  or  discussion.  More  than  this,  we  find  established,  though  still  uudcr  discus- 
sion, the  rule  that  ofBcers  appointed  for  terms  shall  not  be  removed  during  their  terms 
because  of  political  opinions.  More  than  this,  we  find  the  general  rule  rapidly 
proceeding  to  establishment  that  merely  administrative  officers,  although  not  en- 
titled to  specific  terms  and  not  protected  by  the  civil  service  law,  shall  continue  in 
place  if  they  render  faithful  service  and  do  not  practice  partisan  abuses.  And  more 
even  than  this,  the  American  executive  has  commenced  to  reappoint  or  to  promote 
administrative  officers  of  high  rank,  although  their  political  opinions  differ  from  his 
if  they,  have  rendered  important  services  to  the  public.  These  reappointments  or 
promotions  are  still  few ;  public  sentiment  is  barely  ripe  for  the  practice ;  but  step 
after  step  is  being  taken  which  will  not  be  retraced.  The  chief  satisfaction  in  this 
does  not  lie  in  the  behavior  of  any  man,  or  body  of  men,  but  in  the  permanent  ad- 
vance of  public  sentimeut  which  has  made  these  steps  possible.  And  at  present,  it 
seems  almost  as  important  to  insist  upon  the  wisdom  of  not  going  beyond  vigorous 
and  solid  public  sentiment  as  upon  the  necessity  of  finally  refusing  to  surrender  any 
ground  which  has  already  been  won. 
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